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The  Portland  Exposition 


By  Waldon  Fawcett 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  interest  in 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  now  in 
progress  at  Portland,  Oregon,  should 
be  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the 
very  first  suggestion  for  an  Ameri- 
can exploration  of  the  coast  of  the 
"Oregon  country"  came  from  a 
New  Englander.  Moreover,  the 
name  "Oregon"  was  first  used  in 
print  by  another  New  Englander. 
These  men  were  John  Ledyard  and 
Jonathan  Carver.  Both  were  na- 
tives of  Connecticut.  Both  were  re- 
garded as  wild  dreamers,  and  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  Carver  gave  his 
imagination  free  rein  in  his  writings 
concerning  his  alleged  explorations. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
these  two  men  were  the  first  Ameri- 
cans to  anticipate  the  amazing  de- 
velopment of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  United  States  to 
the  then  unknown  western  regions 
lying  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

John  Ledyard's  brain  first  con- 
ceived the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment in  the  wild  region  west  of  the 
Hockies   and   north   of   the    Spanish 


settlements  in  California.  It  was 
he  who  first  suggested  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  the  idea  of  sending  an  ex- 
pedition to  explore  that  country. 
Ledyard  also  was  the  pioneer  in 
urging  the  extension  of  the  fur  trade 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  Though  many 
years  passed  before  Jefferson  finally 
sent  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William 
Clark  up  the  Missouri,  across  the 
mountains  and  down  the  Columbia, 
the  young  Connecticut  Yankee, 
John  Ledyard,  first  planted  in  the 
statesman's  mind  the  germ  of  that 
process  of  peaceful  expansion  of 
territory,  the  flower  and  fruit  of 
which  is  so  fittingly  commemorated 
in  the  unique  world's  fair  now  in 
progress  on  the  western  coast. 

Ledyard,  who  was  a  born  wan- 
derer, was  a  native  of  Groton, 
Connecticut,  and  a  member  of  the 
distinguished  family  to  which  also 
belonged  that  Colonel  William  Led- 
yard who  made  so  gallant  a  defence 
against  the  attack  upon  New  Lon- 
don by  the  British  under  Benedict 
Arnold,  which  constituted  almost  the 
sole  exploit  of  the  traitor  in  the  war 
for  independence  after  he  had  be- 
trayed his  trust.     Love  of  adventure 
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prompted  John  Ledyard  to  forsake 
his  studies  at  Dartmouth  College, 
and  he  shipped  as  a  common  sailor 
to  London,  from  which  port  he 
sailed  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  Southern  Pacific  as  a 
member  of  Captain  James  Cook's 
expedition  to  the  Pacific.  Ledyard 
was  ambitious  to  become  the  re- 
corder or  historian  of  the  expedi- 
tion, but  this  boon  was  denied  him. 
However,  he  did  keep  a  very  accu- 
rate diary  of  the  whole  voyage,  and, 
although  he  was  later  compelled  to 
surrender  this  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, his  memory  was  so  excellent 
that  he  was  enabled  to  reproduce  it 
in  great  part  after  his  return  to 
America. 

Naturally,  the  young  American 
was  particularly  interested  in  what 
he  saw  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  his 
own  continent  and  at  once  saw  the 
advantages  and  possibilities  of  trade 
in  furs  on  this  coast.  Returning  to 
England  and  thence  to  America, 
Ledyard  himself  undertook  to  form 
a  fur-trading  company  and  visited 
Boston,  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia 
in  an  effort  to  interest  some  of  the 


distinguished  men  of  the  time  in  the 
undertaking.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  unsuccessful  and  he  made  his 
way  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  enlist- 
ing the  aid  of  the  commercial  houses 
in  France. 

At  the  French  capital  the  young 
New  Englander  met  a  number  of 
distinguished  Americans,  among 
whom  were  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
John  Paul  Jones.  With  the  latter 
he  all  but  concluded  an  agreement 
to  make  a  trading  expedition  to  the 
land  of  promise  on  the  Pacific,  but 
the  project  fell  through  at  the  last 
moment.  Jefferson  then  suggested 
that  his  adventurous  fellow-country- 
man go  to  Russia,  secure  a  passport 
through  Siberia  to  Kamchatka,  and 
there  take  passage  on  some  ship 
sailing  for  America.  Ledyard  essayed 
to  follow  this  plan,  but,  upon  being 
turned  back  when  he  attempted  to 
cross  Siberia  without  a  passport,  he 
joined  an  expedition  then  fitting  out 
for  the  exploration  of  upper  Egypt 
and  died  of  fever  shortly  after 
reaching  the  Dark  Continent.  Jef- 
ferson, although  he  gave  Ledyard 
advice  which  proved  to  be  unwise, 
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profited  immensely  by  his  associa- 
tion with  the  young  man,  for  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence obtained  from  him  that 
knowledge  of  the  northwest  coast 
which  he  afterward  turned  to  prac- 
tical account  by  projecting  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

In  1766,  ten  years  prior  to  Captain 
Cook's  expedition  which  gave  Led- 
yard  an  insight  into  the  resources 
of  the  north  Pacific  coast,  another 
New  Englander,  Jonathan  Carver 
by  name,  was  approaching  this  rich 
territory  from  another  direction  and 
by  overland  journey  across  the  con- 
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tinent.  This  Connecticut  adven- 
turer, a  veteran  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  conceived  the  idea  of 
crossing  the  country  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  visiting  the  Indian  tribes  on 
the  way.  As  a  born  Yankee  he 
formed  the  plan  of  carrying  a  small 
stock  of  goods  for  sale,  but  he  did 
not  abandon  his  project  when  he 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  the 
desired  merchandise. 

In  reality,  Carver  went  no  farther 
than  the  Dakotas,  but  he  gathered 
from  the  Indians  and  the  French 
traders  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact a  vast  amount  of  more  or  less 
authentic  information  which  he  em- 
bodied in  his  subsequent  writings, 
and  it  was  he  who  first  made  use  of 
the  name  Oregon,  applying  it  not 
only  to  the  river  which  had  been 
designated  on  the  old  French  maps 
as  "the  River  of  the  West,"  but  also 
to  a  considerable  territory,  which  he 
portrayed  on  the  map,  made  by  him, 
as  a  vast  island.  The  suspicion  that 
Carver  invented  many  of  the  names 
by  which  he  designated  western 
localities  has  led  to  the  belief  in 
some  quarters  that  the  word  Oregon 
was  also  of  his  own  invention,  but 
on  the  other  hand  there  appears  to 
be  foundation  for  the  claim  that  it 
is  an  Indian  word  meaning  the  roll- 
ing of  the  waters. 

Although  Carver  proved  to  be 
quite  wrong  in  much  of  his  geo- 
graphical description  of  the  west, 
particularly  as  it  related  to  the 
rivers  and  mountains,  his  book  en- 
titled "Travels  Throughout  the  In- 
terior Parts  of  North  America," 
which  was  published  in  London  in 
1778,  aroused  immense  interest  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  from  the  descriptions 
embodied  in  this  work  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant  received  much  of  the 
inspiration    that    produced    "Thana- 
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topsis,"  which,  with  its  memorable 
"Where  rolls  the  Oregon,"  has  ever 
been  so  largely  instrumental  in 
keeping  the  poetic  name  prominent 
in  the  minds  of  the  whole  American 
people.  Perhaps  this  inspirational 
work  may  have  been  ably  seconded 
bv  "Gray's  Oregon,"  wherein 
Captain  Gray  of  Boston  gave  a 
graphic  account  of  the  voyage  of 
his  ship  "Columbia,"  which  was  the 
first  American  vessel  to  enter  the 
Oregon  River  and  in  honor  of  which 
the  name  of  the  majestic  stream  was 


fied  with  these  interests  were: 
Joseph  Barrel,  a  merchant  of  dis- 
tinction ;  Charles  Bulfinch,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  College;  Samuel 
Brown,  a  merchant;  John  Derby, 
a  shipmaster  of  Salem ;  Captain 
Crowel  Hatch  of  Cambridge  and 
John  Marden  Pintard  of  the  New 
York  house  of  Lewis,  Pintard  & 
Company.  Barrel  and  Bulfinch 
were  perhaps  the  leading  spirits, 
and  they  became  most  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  reports  which  became 
current    about   this    time    as    to    the 
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changed  to  the  designation  by  which 
it  has  been  known  to  this  day. 

The  discovery  of  the  Columbia 
river  by  Captain  Gray  constitutes 
yet  another  link  which  binds  the 
Xew  England  of  yesterday  and  to- 
day to  the  unfolding  empire  of  the 
Northwest.  After  the  revolutionary 
war  the  mariners  of  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  undertook  whaling  and 
ling  around  Cape  Horn.  Among 
the  prominent  men  of  the  day  identi- 


possibilities  of  the  fur  trade  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Finally  the  Boston  enthusiasts 
organized  a  trading  company  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  out  a  ship  and 
sending  it  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  to 
the  northwest  coast.  The  new  cor- 
poration acquired  by  purchase  the 
"Columbia,"  a  full-rigged  ship  of 
two  hundred  and  twelve  tons,  which 
had  been  built  shortly  before  by 
James   Briggs  at  Hobart's  Landing 
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near  Scituate.  The  craft,  which 
was  destined  to  rank  in  history  as 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  American 
vessels,  was  in  design  half  a  man-of- 
war,  having  two  decks  and  mount- 
ing ten  guns.  Her  full  name  was 
"Columbia  Rediviva,"  a  term  sig- 
nificant of  the  newly-risen  power  of 
the  young  republic,  but  in  all  his- 
torical accounts  the  vessel  is  re- 
ferred to  simply  as  the  "Columbia." 
As  a  consort  for  the  "Columbia" 
•the  trading  company  provided  the 
sloop  "Lady  Washington,"  of  ninety 


Rhode  Island  and  descendant  of 
Plymouth  colonists,  who  also  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  American  navy 
during  the  war.  Other  officers  of 
the  expedition  included  Simon 
Woodruff,  Joseph  Ingraham,  Rob- 
ert Haswell,  a  journalist,  and  J. 
Nutting,  an  astronomer  and  school- 
master. 

The  two  vessels  set  sail  from  Bos- 
ton on  the  last  day  of  September, 
1787,  about  three  years  after  the 
New  England  men  began  work  upon 
the  project.     In  rounding  the  Horn 
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tons  burden — a  vessel  rigged  like  a 
yacht,  a  fast  sailor,  staunch  and  easy 
to  handle,  and  therefore  deemed  ad- 
mirably suited  to  exploring  the 
smaller  bays  and  inlets  of  the  north- 
west coast.  The  expedition  was 
under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
Kendrick,  the  master  of  the  "Colum- 
bia," a  resident  of  Wareham  who 
had  won  distinction  in  command  of 
a  privateer  during  the  Revolution. 
The  captain  of  the  "Lady  Washing- 
ton" was  Robert  Gray,  a  native  of 


the  two  vessels  were  separated  in  a 
storm  and  did  not  meet  again  until 
the  northwest  coast  was  reached. 
Captain  Gray  in  the  "Washington" 
found  the  entrance  to  a  large  river 
which  he  supposed  at  the  time  was 
the  stream  then  vaguely  known  as 
the  River  of  the  West — now  the  Co- 
lumbia,— but  most  historians  agree 
that  the  famous  river  was  not 
reached  on  this  voyage.  Captain 
Kendrick,  wishing  to  make  explora- 
tions along  the  coast,  took  command 
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of  the  "Lady  Washington,'*'  after 
trading  with  the  Indians  had  been 
concluded,  while  Gray  took  com- 
mand of  the  "Columbia"  and  sailed 
via  China  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  for  Boston,  where  both  vessels 
arrived   safely  in  due  course. 

Remaining-  in  Boston  for  only  six 
months.  Captain  Gray  again  started 
for  the  North  Pacific  on  September 
28th,  1790,  this  time  in  command  of 
the  "Columbia."     Arriving:  off  Van- 


last  the  mighty  river  upon  which 
Captain  Gray  bestowed  the  name  of 
his  ship.  He  cast  anchor  ten  miles 
up  the  river  and  a  few  days  later 
proceeded  fifteen  miles  farther  up. 
Not  long  afterward  Captain  Van- 
couver sailed  up  the  river,  now  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  there  was  a 
reality  to  the  supposedly  mythical 
river  of  the  west,  of  which  the  In- 
dians had  told  him  so  much ;  but  it 
was  Captain  Gray's  discovery  of  the 
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couver  tsland,  Captain  Gray  met 
Captain  George  Vancouver  of  the 
British  navy,  who  at  that  time  was 

►ring  the  Pacific  coast;  but  the 
Briton  took  little  stock  in  the  Ameri- 
can'-  stories  regarding  the  mysteri- 

river  of  the  west  and  so  the 
Bostonian  sailed  away  to  the  south 
and  on  May  irth,  1792,  the  "Colum- 
bia" crossed  the  bar  and  entered  at 


river,  together  with  the  exploration 
of  the  river  and  the  interior  country 
by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  thir- 
teen years  later,  which  gave  to  the 
United  States  its  claim  upon  the 
"Oregon  country,"  and  which, 
through  the  treaty  of  1846,  added 
three  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
square  miles  of  the  richest  territory 
on  the  globe  to  the  national  domain. 
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A  New  Englander  who  has 
played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Oregon 
country  was  Mr.  Nathaniel  Jarvis 
Wyeth  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, who  in  1832  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Pacific  northwest  as  a 
fur  trader.  Mr.  Wyeth's  effort  to 
establish  himself  in  the  fur  trade  in 
this  rich  territory  had  a  deep  under- 
lying patriotic  motive,  and  that  he 
did  not  succeed  in  accordance  with 


and  reached  Vancouver  on  October 
29th,  1832.  The  Cambridge  man 
had  invested  his  whole  fortune  in 
the  large  stock  of  goods  which  he 
had  purchased  for  the  Indian  trade, 
and  when  his  supply  ship,  which 
had  been  sent  around  Cape  Horn, 
was  wrecked  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn east,  a  financial  bankrupt,  only 
two  of  his  followers  accompanying 
him. 

Undismayed,       however,       Mr. 
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his  expectations  was  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
receive  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment the  support  for  which  he 
had  hoped. 

Accompanied  by  eleven  men  who 
had  been  enlisted  in  his  project  to 
occupy  Oregon,  but  who  unfortu- 
nately knew  nothing  of  the  trapper's 
life,   Mr.   Wyeth   crossed   the  plains 


Wyeth  returned  to  Boston  and  or- 
ganized the  Columbia  River  Fishing 
and  Trading  Company,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  engage  in  operations 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  accordance 
with  the  general  plan  outlined  by 
Astor,  but  with  salmon  fishing  sup- 
plementing the  fur  trade  as  a  source 
of  revenue.  The  brig  "Mary 
Dacrcs"     was     despatched     for    the 
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mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  loaded 
with  supplies  and  implements,  and 
Wyeth  with  sixty  experienced  men 
started  overland  in  1834. 

Arriving  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Snake  river,  the  persistent  New 
Englander  built  Fort  Hall,  upon 
which  he  bestowed  the  name  of  one 
of  his  partners.  Leaving  twelve 
men  and  a  stock  of  goods  at  this 
point,  he  pushed  on  to  an  island  at 
the  junction  of  the  Columbia  and 
Williamette  rivers  and  there  estab- 
lished Fort  Williams,  so  named  in 
honor  of  another  partner  in  the  en- 
terprise. However,  Wyeth  speedily 
discovered  that  the  Indians  were  so 
completely  under  the  control  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  that  he 
could  establish  no  business  relations 
whatever  with  them,  and  within  two 
years  he  was  compelled  to  sell  all 
his  possessions,  including  Fort  Hall, 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
abandon  this  second  effort  at  occu- 
pation, in  which  he  had  sunk  a  for- 
tune. 


From  the  time  that  Wyeth  en- 
tered Oregon  and  for  a  considerable 
interval  thereafter  the  title  "Bos- 
tons" was  bestowed  upon  all  Ameri- 
cans by  the  Indians  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  English.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Wyeth  had  formed  a  most 
laudable  ambition  from  his  belief 
that  American  occupation  would 
strengthen  American  title  to  the 
Oregon  country,  then  strongly  dis- 
puted by  Great  Britain,  and  his 
efforts  were  not  without  lasting  re- 
sults for  some  of  the  settlers,  and 
the  missionaries  who  accompanied 
him  gained  a  permanent  foothold  in 
the  land  for  which  Wyeth  with  pro- 
phetic vision  foresaw  so  bright  a 
future. 

The  "Oregon  country"  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  ago  has  become 
to-day  the  states  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho  and,  in  part,  the  states 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and  the 
people  of  all  these  commonwealths 
have  cooperated  most  actively  in 
rearing     the     beautiful      exposition 
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which  commemorates  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  exploration 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  the  ex- 
pedition commanded  by  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark.  As  originally 
planned,  the  Centennial  contem- 
plated merely  an  exhibition  local  to 
the  northwest,  but  as  the  interest  of 
the  whole  country  became  manifest 
the  scope  of  the  undertaking  was 
rapidly  broadened  until  there  is  pre- 
sented to-day  an  international  fair 
which  takes  rank  with  the  larger  ex- 
positions held  in  America  during  the 
past  two  decades,  and  which  enjoys 
the  prestige  of  being  the  first  inter- 
national exposition  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  United  States  government 
ever  held  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

In  one  notable  respect,  namely  in 
the  natural  beauty  of  its  setting,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  and 
Oriental  Fair  is  immeasurably  su- 
perior to  any  other  fair  ever  held 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  site  of 
four  hundred  acres  is  situated  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Cascade  range  of 
mountains  and  fully  two  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  the  aggregate 
area  is  occupied  by  an  attractive 
natural  lake, — the  largest  body  of 
water  ever  enclosed  within  an  expo- 


sition fence.  The  majority  of  the 
exhibition  palaces  are  grouped  at 
one  side  of  the  lake,  crowning  a 
slope  which  descends  by  graceful 
terraces  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
visitor  standing  upon  this  eminence 
gazes  through  purple-tinted  vistas  of 
hill  and  dale  with  an  unobstructed 
view  to  Mount  Hood  and  Mount  St. 
Helena,  the  famous  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Cascades,  fully  sixty- 
five  miles  away. 

The  visitor,  journeying  to  the  ex- 
position through  the  streets  of  Port- 
land, where  roses  bloom  in  every 
dooryard  during  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  and  where  roses  eleven 
inches  in  diameter  and  hundreds  to 
the  bush  are  an  every-day  luxury,  is 
but  prepared  in  a  measure  for  the 
floral  glories  of  the  exposition.  It 
might  appropriately  be  called  the 
"rose  fair"  as  Portland  is  termed  the 
Rose  City.  Thousands  of  bushes 
that  a  few  months  ago  did  not  aver- 
age a  foot  in  height,  but  now  extend 
above  the  waist  of  the  tallest  visitor, 
overflow  the  terraces,  forming  great 
pillows  of  multi-colored  bloom. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlook- 
ing the  lake  stand  the  principal  ex- 
hibit palaces,  each  with  one  end 
occupying     frontage     on     Lakeview 
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Terrace,  a  broad  thoroughfare  from 
which  descend  the  steps  of  the  ter- 
races previously  mentioned.  The 
principal  buildings  are  divided  into 
groups  by  Columbia  Court,  a  central 
landscape  architectural  feature  con- 
sisting of  two  avenues,  between 
which  are  sunken  gardens  elabor- 
ately embellished  with  flowers  and 
statuary  and  fountains.  From  the 
point  where  Columbia  Court  merges 
into  Lakeview  Terrace  a  grand  stair- 
case, flanked  on  either  side  by  mas- 
sive balustrades,  leads  down  to  a 
boat-landing  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake. 

Extending  broadside  almost  the 
entire  length  of  Columbia  Court  on 
one  side,  is  the  building  devoted  to 
Foreign  Exhibits,  and  in  the  rear  of 
this  are  the  Oriental  and  Forestry 
buildings.  Opposite  the  Foreign  Ex- 
hibits building  on  Columbia  Court 
is  the  Agriculture  Palace,  the  largest 
structure  on  the  exposition  grounds, 
and  beyond  this  are  the  Manufac- 
tures and  Liberal  Arts,  the  Mining 
and  the  Machinery,  Electricity  and 
Transportation  buildings.  The 
United  States  government  building, 
surmounted  by  two  towers  each  two 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height, 
and  with  two  large  wings  connected 
with  the  main  structure  by  artistic 
peristyles,  occupies  a  commanding 
site    on    a   peninsula   of    sixty    acres, 


which  juts  out  into  the  lake  and 
which  affords  just  the  proper  per- 
spective to  bring  the  two  symmetri- 
cal towers  into  relief  against  the 
background  of  woods  and  waters. 
The  national  government,  by  the 
way,  is  the  most  extensive  partici- 
pant in  this  exposition,  having  ap- 
propriated $475,000,  in  addition  to 
contributing  an  exhibit  ready  pre- 
pared at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$300,000. 

The  main  exhibit  palaces  are  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Forestry 
building,  in  the  Spanish  renaissance 
style  of  architecture,  and  their  ivory- 
tinted  walls,  relieved  by  green  cor- 
nices and  roofs  of  red  tile,  are  in 
restful  contrast  to  the  glaring  white 
of  many  a  former  exposition.  The 
Forestry  building  may  be  classified 
as  distinctively  American  in  design, 
since  it  is,  in  effect,  naught  else  than 
an  immense  log  cabin  constructed 
from  the  giant  trees  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  affording  the  most 
convincing  exemplification  imagin- 
able of  the  wonderful  timber  re- 
sources of  a  territory  which  ere  long 
must  become  the  main  source  of 
supply  for  the  entire  republic. 

One  of  the  notably  artistic  feat- 
ures of  the  exposition  is  found  in  the 
Bridge  of  Nations,  a  massive  struc- 
ture, half  a  mile  in  length,  connect- 
ing the  mainland  with  the  peninsula 
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upon  which  is  situated  the  govern- 
ment building  and  exhibits.  At  its 
terminus  on  the  mainland  this 
bridge,  broadened  to  a  width  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet,  becomes 
the  Trail,  the  amusement  street  of 
the  exposition,  and  a  gaiety  boule- 
vard which  in  character  corresponds 
to  the  Midway  at  the  Chicago  expo- 
sition and  the  Pike  at  St.  Louis. 
Skirting  the  shore  of  the  lake  for 
more  than  half  a  mile,  and  crossing 
the  Trail  just  at  the  point  where  it 
merges  into  the  Bridge  of  Nations, 
is  the  Grand  Esplanade,  a  marine 
boulevard  erected  on  piles  over  the 
water  and  constituting  a  unique  and 
popular  promenade. 

The  Portland  exposition  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  ser- 
vices, in  the  capacity  of  president 
and  director-general,  of  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Goode,  a  representative  business 
man  of  the  new  Northwest  whose 
name  has  long  stood  for  progress  in 
all  things  electrical ;  and  this  enthu- 
siast on  the  possibilities  of  the  magic 
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current  has  devised  for  the  west 
coast  exhibition  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  effective  scheme  of  electri- 
cal illumination  which  has  been 
presented  at  any  international  show. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand 
frosted  lamps  have  been  employed  to 
trace  the  buildings  in  lines  of  light, 
and  an  immense  number  of  fifty- 
candle  power  lamps  have  been  util- 
ized in  a  submarine  illumination  of 
the  lake,  which  is  a  distinct  novelty. 
The  lake  is,  in  many  places,  only 
about  six  feet  in  depth,  and  the  illu- 
mination by  means  of  the  myriad 
lamps  distributed  on  the  bottom 
makes  it  possible  for  spectators  on 
the  Bridge  of  Nations  and  the  Es- 
planade to  watch  the  antics  of  the 
black  bass,  golden  carp,  salmon  and 
trout,  with  which  the  body  of  water 
has  been  stocked  from  the  govern- 
ment fish  hatcheries.  Another 
unique  electrical  effect  is  afforded  by 
the  distribution  of  glowing  lamps, 
like  fire-flies,  amid  the  foliage  of  the 
partially  wooded  park,  which  occu- 
pies space  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
exposition  grounds,  and  which,  by 
the  way,  constitutes  an  ideal  refuge 
such  as  no  other  world's  fair  has 
provided  for  the  weary  sight-seer. 

The  west  in  sculpture  has  most 
fittingly  a  place  at  this  exposition  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  Oregon  coun- 
try. There  is  not,  to  be  sure,  the 
vast  number  of  chiselled  or  moulded 
masterpieces  which  have  been  found 
at  some  previous  expositions,  but 
seemingly  the  careful  selection  which 
has  been  made  has  but  enhanced  the 
popular  appreciation  of  the  subjects 
chosen  and  each  of  which,  portray- 
ing the  personality  of  Indian,  ex- 
plorer or  frontiersman,  breathes  the 
atmosphere  of  that  spirit  of  achieve- 
ment which  enabled  the  northwest- 
ern pioneers  to  hew  a  great  domain 
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from  the  wilderness  in  the  short 
span  of  a  century. 

Many  of  the  states  of  the  Union 
are  represented  by  individual  build- 
ings erected  at  a  cost  of  from  $10,000 
to  $90,000  each.  In  many  instances, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  west- 
ern states,  there  has  been  a  depart- 
ure from  the  old-time  policy  which 
restricted  the  function  of  a  state 
building  at  a  world's  fair  to  service 
as  a  rest  parlor  and  social  rendez- 
vous for  the  natives  of  the  common- 
wealth and  their  friends.  Thus  we 
find  at  the  present  exposition  states, 
such  as  Washington,  California, 
Idaho  and  Utah,  presenting  preten- 
tious structures  which  are  primarily 
exhibit  palaces,  crowded  with  the 
agricultural,  mineral  and  manufac- 
tured products  of  the  respective  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  is 
represented  by  a  building  which  is  a 
combination  of  a  headquarters  and 
an    exhibit    palace.      The    structure, 


which  occupies  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous locations  in  the  exposi- 
tion grounds,  is  a  study  from  the 
second  story  of  the  Bulfinch  front  of 
the  State  House  on  Beacon  Hill,  and 
it  is  assuredly  quite  appropriate  that 
the  edifice  should  thus  in  a  measure 
constitute  a  memorial  to  that  Bul- 
finch who,  having  impaired  his  for- 
tune in  that  very  trading  enterprise 
which  sent  the  ship  "Columbia"  to 
the  northwest  coast,  turned  his  at- 
tention to  architecture  and  designed 
some  of  the  most  notable  buildings 
in  New  England. 

The  architect  of  the  Massachu- 
setts building  was  Mr.  C.  Howard 
Walker  of  Boston,  who  took  so 
prominent  a  part  in  preparing  the 
plans  for  the  St.  Louis  exposition. 
The  building,  which  is  placed  upon 
a  terrace  in  a  charming  setting  of 
old-fashioned  shrubs  and  flowers,  is 
one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  eighty 
feet  wide,  with  spacious  verandas. 
Much  of  the  appropriation  of  $15,000 
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made  by  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  for  a  rep- 
resentation at  the  Port- 
land fair  went  into  the 
building,  it  having  been 
found  that  a  large  share  of 
the  state  exhibit  at  St. 
Louis  could  be  transferred 
to  the  west  coast,  thus  al- 
lowing for  other  uses  a 
•considerable  portion  of  the 
funds  which  would  needs 
have  been  employed  in 
preparing  exhibits. 

The  interior  of  the 
Massachusetts  building  is 
in  the  Colonial  style — an 
immense  hall,  open  to  the 
rafters,  with  an  artistic 
■staircase  leading  to  a  gal- 
lery which  extends  en- 
tirely around  the  interior, 
and  from  which  all  the 
rooms  on  the  second  floor 


open.  Every  foot  of  available  space 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building 
and  much  of  that  on  the  second 
floor  has  been  given  over  to  exhibits 
which  illustrate  the  workings  and 
development  of  the  state  prisons,  re- 
formatories, libraries,  colleges  and 
other  educational  institutions.  These 
exhibits  are  principally  in  the  form 
of  photographs,  drawings  and  speci- 
mens of  the  products  of  the 
manual  training  departments.  The 
metropolitan  park  system  and  the 
metropolitan  water  system  have  in- 
teresting displays,  and  there  is  an 
instructive  exhibit  bearing  upon  the 
matchless  highway  system  of  Mass- 
achusetts. 

In  the  building  are  comfortable 
rest  and  retiring  rooms  for  the  use 
of  visitors  and  these  are  furnished 
in  great  part  with  handsome  mahog- 
any furniture  from  the  State  House, 
much  of  it  of  historic  interest.     On 
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the  second  floor  is  a  suite  of  rooms 
occupied  as  offices  and  living  apart- 
ments by  Mr.  Wilson  H.  Fairbank 
of  Warren,  Massachusetts,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  building  as  execu- 
tive commissioner,  and,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Fairbank  has  furnished  his  tem- 
porary home  with  many  pieces  of 
old  mahogany  brought  from  Massa- 
chusetts, these  apartments  have 
aroused  the  admiration  of  every 
visitor. 

Maine,  which  is  the  only  other 
New  England  state  represented  by 
a  special  building,  has  reproduced 
the  house  at  Portland,  Maine,  in 
which  the  poet  Longfellow  was 
born.  This  was  done  wholly  by 
private  subscription,  the  Maine 
legislature  merely  sanctioning  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  but 
making  no  appropriation.  The  con- 
tributions came  from  the  churches 
and  schools  of  Maine  as  well  as 
from  private  individuals,  and  some 
aid  was  rendered  by  the  27,000 
residents  of  the  Pacific  coast  who 
were  born  in  the  state  of  Maine. 


On  the  ground  floor  of  the  build- 
ing there  is  an  Evangeline  room  and 
a  Hiawatha  room,  the  walls  of 
which  are  adorned  with  handsomely 
engrossed  copies  of  the  poems  sym- 
bolized, and  with  portraits  of  Long- 
fellow and  his  literary  friends. 
These  apartments  are  primarily 
rest  and  writing  rooms  for  the  use 
of  visitors,  all  of  whom  are  invited 
to  register.  The  importance  and 
achievements  of  the  churches  and 
schools  of  Maine,  which  were  so 
largely  instrumental  in  providing 
this  memorial  state  building,  are 
emphasized  in  the  structure  by  a 
comprehensive  photographic  exhibit 
of  church  and  school  buildings,  edu- 
cational and  religious  institutions. 
Aside  from  this  display,  however, 
the  purpose  of  the  building  is  merely 
to  serve  as  headquarters  for  natives 
and  residents  of  Maine  and  their 
friends.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Jackson, 
president  and  executive  commis- 
sioner of  the  Maine  State  Commis- 
sion, is  in  charge,  with  Mrs.  Jackson 
as  hostess. 
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Love's  Manifold  Altars 


By  Annie  T.  Colcock 


TEN  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  happenings  I  am  about  to 
record ;  ten  years,  in  which  I — 
James  Boyd — have  lived  the  retired 
life  of  a  southern  cotton  planter  on 
this  little  island  that  was  my  father's 
before  me.  And  it  may  be  that  a 
solitary  existence,  in  which  the  mind 
necessarily  feeds  much  upon  the 
past,  has  caused  me  to  attribute  an 
undue  significance  to  what  others 
may  regard  as  trifles  light  as  air — 
the  hallucinations  of  a  delicate  girl, 
and  the  vagaries  of  a  man  like  David 
Carew.  Dreamer,  the  world  called 
him — the  world  on  which  he  turned 
his  back.  I,  who  knew  him  as  did 
no  one  else,  saw  in  him  the  stuff  of 
which  poets  and  philosophers  are 
made;  and  being  altogether  com- 
monplace myself,  reverenced  him 
and  loved  him  beyond  all  living 
men. 

Our  friendship  began  at  college, 
where  my  course  was  that  of  the 
inconspicuous  plodder;  his,  the 
career  of  an  erratic  genius,  full  of 
brilliant  promise,  yet  crowned  by 
little  achievement.  Shortly  after 
our  graduation,  my  father  sent  me 
abroad;  for  although  it  was  his  in- 
tention and  my  wish  that  I  should 
eventually  devote  myself  to  agri- 
culture, he  was  determined  that  I 
should  have  as  broad  an  education 
as  his  purse  would  permit.  "We 
island  planters,"  said  my  father, 
"live  very  close  to  nature,  but  very 
much  aloof  from  our  fellows.  Our 
minds,  instead  of  brightening  by 
attrition  with  other   men  of  brains 


and  energy,  are  apt  to  grow  dull  and 
rusty.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to 
put  on  a  good  polish  at  the  outset." 
So,  by  way  of  final  preparation  for 
the  life  of  a  quiet  country  gentle- 
man, I  set  forth  upon  my  Wander- 
jahre. 

It  was  in  a  French  cafe  that  I 
unexpectedly  ran  across  David 
Carew,  and  from  that  hour,  I  left  to 
him  the  making  of  my  itinerary,  for 
4t  was  a  matter  of  little  moment  to 
me  whither  I  went,  so  long  as  I  had 
David  for  my  guide  and  companion. 
While  we  were  in  Switzerland,  I 
met  with  the  accident  which  has 
probably  lamed  me  for  life ;  and 
during  the  illness  that  followed, 
Carew  nursed  me  like  a  brother. 
As  I  look  backward  now,  I  can  re- 
call, amid  a  cloud  of  fever-visions, 
the  unchanging  calmness  of  his  mild 
face  bending  over  me.  His  features 
were  almost  feminine  in  outline,  but 
his  soft  brown  beard  and  high  brow 
added  a  grave  dignity,  while  in  his 
eyes — wine-brown,  and  capable  of 
infinite  expression— there  was  a 
strange,  irresistible  charm.  Those 
were  the  days  in  which  it  came  to 
pass  that — like  Jonathan's — my  soul 
was  knit  with  David's,  till  I  loved 
him  even  as  my  own  soul. 

The  tidings  of  my  father's  death 
reached  us  during  my  convales- 
cence, and  Carew  accompanied  me 
home.  Nor  could  I  bear  to  part 
with  him  even  then.  So  my  sister 
Agnes — who  is  my  senior  by  one 
year — added  her  entreaties  to  mine, 
and  for  several   months  he  was  an 
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inmate  of  our  house.  When  he  left 
us.  it  was  with  the  promise  of  a 
speedy  return ;  but  for  three  years 
we  never  saw  him.     At  the  end  of 

that  time  he  appeared,  unheralded, 
and  demanded  that  I  should  sell 
him  an  acre  or  two  of  the  wooded 
land  on  the  seaward  side  of  the 
island,  where  he  could  build  himself 
a  home  within  sound  of  the  booming 
surf.  I  entreated  him  to  come  back 
to  his  old  quarters ;  I  assured  him 
that  our  big  plantation  house,  built 
in  ante-bellum  days,  was  over  large 
for  a  family  of  two,  so  he  might  set 
up  his  bachelor  establishment  in  one 
whole  wing,  if  it  pleased  him. 

But  Carew,  with  all  his  gentleness 
of  manner,  was  the  least  compliant 
of  mortals  where  one  of  his  pet 
theories  was  involved.  "When  a 
man  lies  down  to  sleep  at  night,"  he 
maintained,  "the  roof  overhead 
should  be  his  own,  and  its  founda- 
tions should  rest  upon  soil  that  is 
his.  He  should  have  a  clear  title  to 
the  air  he  breathes  and  to  an  outlook 
straight  up  to  heaven  !"  In  the  end, 
he  carried  his  point,  and  the 
Hermitage  was  builded. 

That  very  year  Nathalie  came  to 
the  Big  House.  She  was  the  only 
chile]  of  my  mother's  favorite 
brother — who  had  settled  in  New 
Orleans  and  married  into  a  Creole 
family.  Left  an  orphan,  like  our- 
selves, though  not  wholly  unpro- 
vided for,  she  consented  to  make  her 
home  for  a  time  with  us.  I  was 
very  willing — as  Agnes  seemed  de- 
termined to  sacrifice  herself  for  me — 
that  she  should  have  some  womanly 
companionship;  but  my  cousin's 
arrival  defeated  one  of  my  cherished 
>rh  cmes, — wfhich  was  that  David 
should  some  Hay  become  my  broth- 
er-in-law. Now  I  can  see  that  it 
would  never  have  done,  but  at  the 
time  I  was  much  disappointed  when 


it     became     evident     that     Carew's 
hopes  were  directed  elsewhere. 

To  describe  my  cousin  Nathalie 
is  not  an  easy  task.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  little  sympathy  be- 
tween us ;  and  but  for  the  attrac- 
tion of  kinship,  I  doubt  very  much 
if  my  sister,  either,  would  have 
singled  her  out  for  a  companion. 
Agnes  has  always  been  my  ideal 
of  wholesome,  lovable  womanhood. 
She  is  formed,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  in  a  generous  mold ;  she 
moves  with  the  free  carriage  of  one 
who  from  her  infancy  has  trod  the 
springy  earth  and  breasted  the  salt 
winds ;  her  grey  eyes  have  the  clear, 
direct  gaze  of  those  who  are  used  to 
wide  horizon  lines ;  she  has  that 
simple  majesty  of  mien  that  is 
natural  to  all  women  who  have  to 
play  the  Lady  Bountiful  in  their 
little  world — even  if  it  be  only  a 
narrow  island  inhabited  by  negro 
cotton-pickers.  How  any  man  could 
look  at  the  two  women  and  prefer 
Nathalie  passes  my  comprehension. 
My  cousin  was  small  and  slender, 
with  a  mass  of  lustreless  black  hair 
piled  over  a  pale  face,  and,  but  for 
a  certain  pathos  in  her  soft,  red 
mouth  and  the  wistfulness  of  a 
dumb  animal  in  her  wide,  dark  eyes 
there  was  nothing  in  her  appearance 
to  invite  a  second  glance.  Her  mind, 
when  she  first  came  to  us,  was 
undeveloped  but  impressionable ; 
she  spoke  French  with  fluency  and 
a  pure  accent,  and  she  sang  very 
prettily  to  the  guitar.  What  other 
gifts  or  attractions  she  possessed 
were  apparent  only  to  Carew.  It 
may  be  that  his  love  gave  him  a 
deeper  insight  into  her  character — 
or  blinded  him  for  a  time  to  her  de- 
ficiencies. It  is  still  a  problem 
whose  estimate  was  the  truest ;  in- 
deed,   I   have    sometimes    wondered 
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whether    he,    himself,    did    her    less 
than  justice  in  the  end. 

I  remember  well  the  occasion  on 
which  Carew  first  confided  his  hopes 
to  me.  It  was  an  afternoon  in  early 
March.  The  Hermitage  had  been 
completed — and  named — some  five 
months  earlier;  Nathalie  had  been 
our  guest  six  weeks.  In  building 
his  house,  David  had  taken  no 
thought  for  a  woman's  comfort;  it 
was  a  man's  den — a  bachelor  refuge. 
Besides  a  small  wing  which  held  the 
kitchen  and  servants'  offices,  there 
were  but  three  rooms :  a  chamber  of 
Spartan  simplicity,  a  dining-room, 
and  a  study — the  planning  and  fur- 
nishing of  which  last-named  had 
been  David's  chief  concern.  It  con- 
tained a  huge  fireplace  in  which  tall 
andirons,  of  antique  German  design, 
supported  the  burning  logs;  thick 
rugs  covered  the  polished  floor,  and 
the  walls  were  lined  with  books. 
On  one  side  a  deep  bay-window 
looked  seaward,  and  through  a  vista, 
formed  by  two  gnarled  and  over- 
arching oaks,  could  be  seen  the 
flat,  grey  beach  and  the  white  roll 
of  the  surf,  backed  by  a  line  of  dark 
green  water  to  which  the  pale  blue 
sky  bent  down.  Here  stood  David's 
easiest  chair,  and  the  books  he  loved 
best  and  read  the  oftenest. 

It  was  none  of  his  old  favorites, 
however,  that  I  found  in  his  hand 
when  I  opened  the  study  door  on 
that  blustering  March  day,  but  a  rare 
little  volume  of  William  Morris's 
poems,  newly  issued  from  the  Kelm- 
scott  Press.  He  rose  to  greet  me, 
with  his  finger  still  between  the 
leaves,  and,  motioning  me  to  a  chair, 
read  aloud  to  me  some  verses  en- 
titled "Praise  of  My  Lady,"  which 
pleased  me  very  well — until  I  began 
to  grasp  his  application  of  them. 
Not  my  sister  Agnes  did  he  have  in 
mind  with  cheeks  "hollowed  a  little 


mournfully,"  and  dark  hair  "heavy 
to  make  the  pale  face  sad."  But 
what  was  I  to  say  to  you,  David,  my 
friend ! — to  you  whose  sympathy  I 
had  always  found  unfailing!  I  could 
hear  the  faltering  of  his  voice  as  the 
words  came  nearer  home. 

"Her  great  eyes,  standing  far  apart, 
Draw  up  some  memory  from  her  heart, 
And  gaze  out  very  mournfully; 
Beata  mea  Domino, ! 

Then,  with  an  outburst  of  confi- 
dence, he  spoke  of  Nathalie  as  she 
had  sung  to  us  the  night  before, — 
how,  when  her  slim  hands  struck 
the  guitar,  it  was  as  though  she 
were  plucking  at  his  very  heart- 
strings.   And  then  he  read  : — 

"So  beautiful   and  kind   they  are, 
But  most  times  gazing  out  afar, 
Waiting  for  something,  not  for  me. 

Bcata  mea  Domina!" 
"God  pity  me  though,  if  I  miss'd 
The  telling,  how  along  her  wrist 
The  veins  creep,  dying  languidly 
Inside  her  tender  palm  and  thin. 

Beata  mea  Domina!" 

And  I  listened,  thanking  Heaven 
meanwhile  for  what  in  months  past 
I  had  often  resented  in  my  sister 
Agnes — that,  with  all  her  friendli- 
ness, she  seemed  to  feel  so  little  of 
the  charm  that  David  had  for  me. 

Nathalie  felt  it, — at  least  she  felt 
the  power  of  the  man's  personality; 
but  whether  she  yielded  to  his 
stronger  will  or  to  her  own  heart's 
pleading,  remains  a  mystery.  If  she 
engaged  herself  to  him  without 
loving  him — and  I  do  not  say  that 
she  did — she  wronged  herself  as 
cruelly  as  she  wronged  him.  They 
became  engaged  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  David  was  like  one  trans- 
figured. He  no  longer  walked  the 
solid  earth,  but  dwelt  in  a  kind  of 
rapture,*  lifted  high  above  all  ma- 
terial things.  It  was  a  beautiful 
season,   with   days   of   equable   tern- 
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perature  and  skies  transparently 
blue.  In  the  narrow  belt  of  woods 
that  stretched  the  length  of  the 
island  between  the  Big  House  and 
the  Hermitage,  the  miracle  of  un- 
folding green  was  never  swifter  or 
more  thrilling,  and  the  piping  song 
of  birds  mingled  with  the  distant 
organ  tones  of  the  ever-rolling  surf 
in  a  glad,  continuous  harmony. 
There  the  lovers  walked  together, 
hour  after  hour;  but  of  love-making 
in  the  vulgar  sense  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Carew's  attitude 
was  that  of  reverent  worship ;  the 
cup  of  his  happiness  was  so  poig- 
nantly sweet  that  he  scarcely  dared 
to  taste  of  it.  He  has  told  me  that 
the  mere  pressure  of  Nathalie's 
little  hand,  as  she  bade  him  good 
night,  threw  his  pulses  into  such 
wild  confusion  that  after  leaving 
the  Big  House  he  often  walked  the 
beach  for  hours. 

Now ,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
woman,  being  no  angel  after  all  but 
a  very  mortal  like  ourselves,  may  in 
time  grow  rather  weary  of  this 
strained  relationship.  I  do  not  say 
that  Nathalie  did,  however, — only 
that  if  she  found  her  pedestal  some- 
what high  and  lonesome,  she  was 
not  altogether  inexcusable.  Certainly 
I  think  that  David  neglected  his  op- 
portunities. It  would  have  been  no 
great  sacrilege  if  he  had  sometimes 
tasted  her  little  rosebud  of  a  mouth, 
which  she  always  offered  me  so 
frankly  after  Agnes  and  I  had  ex- 
changed our  hearty  morning  kiss. 
And  it  would  have  been  wisdom  on 
his  part  to  have  speedily  set  about 
the  enlarging  of  his  house,  giving 
Nathalie  some  share  in  the  planning 
of  it.  Or  so  it  seems  to  me.  Instead 
of  which,  he  spent  those  first  en- 
chanted days  in  a  coniession  of  faith, 
as  it  were,  in  which  he  overwhelmed 
the    girl's    timid    and    tender    mind 


with  all  his  wild  theories  and  beau- 
tiful mysticism.  To  my  thinking, 
there  was  something  fairly  cruel  in 
it — as  though  one  should  try  to 
print  a  whole  system  of  philosophy 
upon  the  petals  of  a  rose!  So  mat- 
ters went  untii  the  middle  of  June, 
when  there  came  an  unexpected  in- 
terruption. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  riding 
around  my  little  domain — for  my 
lame  knee  makes  me  a  poor  pedes- 
trian— I  heard  the  chug-chugging 
of  a  small  naphtha  launch  close  by 
the  island  pier,  and  going  down  to 
investigate,  I  was  met  half  way  by 
a  pleasant-faced  man  in  a  crisp  suit 
of  white  duck  and  the  uniform  cap 
of  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey.  He  introduced  him- 
self as  Lieutenant  Warren,  and  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  his  business, 
which  would  keep  him  in  our  neigh- 
borhood for  several  weeks.  I  re- 
sponded, then,  with  some  account  of 
my  own  affairs,  and — because  there 
was  something  very  frank  and  en- 
gaging in  his  manner — was  perhaps 
rather  more  expansive  than  is  my 
wont. 

"But  what  an  ideal  existence 
yours  must  be !"  exclaimed  Warren. 
"To  be  outside  of  the  press  and  tur- 
moil of  business,  and  monarch  of  all 
you  survey!  What  says  our  friend 
Horace? — 'Happy  the  man  who 
ploughs  in  paternal  fields  with  his 
own  oxen !'  " 

"And  is  not  in  bondage  to  some 
Alfius  of  the  day!"  I  added  grimly. 
"Unfortunately,  you  see,  Cotton 
isn't  always  king!  But  on  the 
whole,  our  life  is  a  pleasant  one; 
and  if  you  care  to  share  it  for  a  week 
or  two — by  making  this  your  head- 
quarters— you  would  confer  a  favor 
on  a  rather  lonely  man." 

This  I  meant  in  all  sincerity,  for 
of  late  I  had  been  feeling  somewhat 
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neglected, — David's  time  for  the 
nonce  being  devoted  to  solitary  ec- 
stasies and  tete-a-tetes  with  Natha- 
lie. I  thought  my  sister  Agnes  also 
would  welcome  a  fresh  interest,  and 
I  could  always  count  on  her  pre- 
paredness to  receive  an  unexpected 
•guest. 

Warren  accepted  the  invitation  as 
cordially  as  it  was  given;  so  I  dis- 
mounted, and  together  we  walked 
toward  the  house.  While  we  were 
crossing  the  front  lawn,  David  and 
Nathalie  appeared  on  the  south 
piazza  and  I  signaled  to  them  gaily. 
The  girl  hung  back  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger,  but  Carew  descended  the 
steps  to  meet  us.  As  he  and  War- 
ren shook  hands,  I  was  forcibly 
struck  by  the  contrast  between 
them.  Their  very  glances  were  as 
different  as  day  and  night.  David's 
wine-brown  eyes  grew  dark  with 
questioning,  as  though  he  would 
absorb  in  one  steady  gaze  all  the 
secrets  that  lay  behind  the  sunny 
blue  eyes  of  the  other.  At  the  very 
first  opportunity  I  asked  him  pri- 
vately : 

"What  do  you  think  of  Warren?" 

"A  happy-tempered  materialist," 
he  replied;  and  the  justice  of  the  es- 
timate impresses  me  still. 

The  genial  spirit  of  the  new 
comer  at  once  infused  new  life  into 
our  household.  Not  only  Agnes, 
but  Nathalie  also,  responded  quickly 
to  his  outspoken  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  our  island  life; 
and  when  the  fields,  the  barns  and 
stables,  the  gin  house  and  negro 
quarters  had  been  inspected,  they 
took  him  blackberrying  in  the 
woods,  crabbing  in  the  shallow 
waters  near  the  shore,  and  fishing 
for  sheephead  among  the  rocks. 
The  sweet,  June  weather  enticed  us 
out  at  all  hours;  even  the  nights 
were  too  lovely  to  be  spent  indoors, 


so  Agnes  made  tea  for  us  upon  the 
beach.  It  was  a  week  of  pleasant 
holidays,  and  I  for  one  saw  no  cloud 
upon  the  horizon.  David,  I  thought, 
grew  rather  wearied  of  our  strenu- 
ous amusements;  but  he  cheerfully 
acquiesced  in  every  proposition  that 
was  made,  so  I  supposed  that,  like 
me,  he  was  delighted  to  see  the  zest 
with  which  Nathalie  enjoyed  her- 
self. She  became  positively  merry, 
and  developed  a  pretty  sportiveness 
of  which  I  had  never  thought  her 
capable.  As  for  my  sister  Agnes, 
she  was,  as  usual,  the  bright  centre 
around  which  everything  revolved. 
I  could  see  that  Warren  admired 
her,  though  to  what  extent  I  was 
unable  to  judge;  for  he  devoted  him- 
self assiduously  to  both  girls,  walk- 
ing with  Agnes  at  one  moment — 
the  next,  sitting  at  Nathalie's  feet 
as  she  sang  to  her  guitar.  He  filled 
his  camera  with  photographs,  and 
in  the  woods  it  was  Nathalie  who 
posed  for  him — a  slim  figure  in  her 
thin,  black  dress,  with  her  hands 
full  of  flowers ;  but  on  the  beach,  he 
took  innumerable  pictures  of  Agnes, 
with  the  waves  foaming  to  her  feet, 
the  wind  blowing  her  white  gown 
and  the  sunlight  glistening  on  her 
bright,  uncovered  hair. 

The  three  of  them  had  already  set 
out,  before  breakfast  one  morning, 
on  some  light-hearted  excursion, 
when  David  rode  over  from  the 
Hermitage.  He  found  me  at  home, 
however,  and  together  we  walked 
down  to  the  beach  to  seek  for  the 
missing  ones.  I  noticed,  then,  that 
he  looked  hollow-eyed  and  pale; 
and  when  I  spoke  of  it,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  sat  up  half  'the  night 
over  his  books. 

"I  am  afraid  you  begrudge  your- 
self so  many  idle  days,"  I  said. 

"No,"  he  replied;  "but  I  had  no 
desire  for  sleep."    He  stooped  as  he 
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spoke,  picked  up  a  shell  from  the 
beach  and  studied  it  earnestly,  his 
face  settling  into  graver  lines.  "Cu- 
rious!" he  muttered  presently,  with 
his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  pentagonal 
disk  in  his  hand.  It  was  only  a  com- 
mon star-fish,  so  I  glanced  at  him  in 
some  surprise. 

He  answered  my  unspoken  ques- 
tion with  a  singular  smile  that 
haunted  me  long  afterward — it  had 
so  much  of  sadness  in  it;  then  he 
tossed  the  shell  away.  "I  was  re- 
calling a  theory,"  he  said,  "advanced 
by  Novalis,  the  German  mystic, 
which  — if  I  remember  rightly — runs 
somewhat  thus: 

'  'Men  travel  in  manifold  paths, 
and  whoso  traces  and  compares 
these,  will  find  strange  figures  come 
to  light;  figures  which  seem  as  if 
they  belonged  to  that  great  cypher- 
writing  which  one  meets  with  every- 
where— on  wings  of  birds,  in  clouds, 
in  crystals,  in  the  snow,  in  forms  of 
plants  and  animals,  in  shells,  in 
plates  of  glass  and  pi  ch  when 
touched  and  struck  on,  in  the  filings 
round  the  magnet,  and  the  singular 
conjunctures  of  chance.'  " 

"And  what  deep  mystery  did  you 
read  just  now  in  that  little  star- 
fish?" I  demanded. 

His  brown  eyes  met  the  smile  in 
mine  without  resentment.  "I  fan- 
cied," he  said,  "only  fancied,  of 
course,  that  I  read  a  warning  there. 
.  .  .  Have  you  ever  given  a  seri- 
ous thought  to  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  your  invitation  to  War- 
ren ?" 

"No  !"  said  I.  "So  i'ar,  I  have  only 
congratulated  myself  on  securing  a 
very  pleasant  guest."  There  may 
have  been  some  irritation  in  my 
voice,  for  David  glanced  at  me 
keenly. 

"You  are  tired  walking,''  h  •  de- 
clared.    "Let  us  sit  down  awHle — I 


want  to  explain  to  you  what  it  is 
that  I  foresee." 

I  threw  myself  down  beside  him 
on  the  slope  of  a  large  sand-drift 
and  tipped  my  hat  over  my  Lee. 

"I  want  you  to  lcok  as  well  as 
listen,"  said  Carew,  and,  leaning 
forward,  he  drew  with  the  point  of 
his  cane  a  straight  line  on  the 
smooth  white  beach.  "See  here, 
Boyd !  This  line — the  extremes  of 
which  I  will  letter  A  and  B — repre- 
sents the  bond  of  affection  between 
your  sister  and  yourself.  Now,  I 
will  place  my  own  initial  C  at  this 
point  here,  and  draw  the  line  BC 
fully  equal  to  the  line  AB ;  for  I 
think  we  have  been  brothers  in  the 
spirit  if  not  in  actual  ties  of  blood — " 
and  his  eye  sought  mine  for  the  con- 
firmation he  knew  well  he  would 
find  there.  "Now,"  he  continued, 
"on  the  day  when  I  first  met  your 
sister  Agnes  and  was  made  a  wel- 
come guest  in  your  home,  this  third 
line,  CA,  welded  us  together  in  >a 
gracious  triangle  of  friendship — 
which  nevertheless  is  not  intended 
to  be  equilateral,  for  I  cannot  pre- 
tend that  the  relations  between  Miss 
Boyd  and  myself  are  of  the  same 
strength  .  and  intimacy  as  between 
you  and  her,  or  you  and  me."  Again 
his  eyes  were  lifted  to  mine  with  a 
question  in  their  still  depths.  I 
nodded  assent,  and  for  a  moment  or 
two  we  both  silently  contemplated 
the  rude  figure  in  the  sand. 

"That,"  said  Carew  at  last,  "was 
before  Nathalie  came.  It  was  your 
sister  who  offered  a  home  to  the 
young  orphan  and,  in  bringing  her 
here,  changed  our  triangle  into  a 
quadrilateral  figure,  thus — "  and  the 
point  of  his  cane  moved  over  the 
sand  with  careful  precision  as  he 
traced  the  lines  AN  and  NB.  Then, 
without  a  word  of  comment,  he  drew 
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the  diagonal  CN,  and  glanced  at  me 
significantly. 

"From  the  first,"  he  continued,  in 
lowered  tones,  "that  line  was  in- 
evitable, but  it  is  the  only  one  so  far 
which  represents  an  attachment  that 
is  not  perfectly  reciprocal."  I 
would  have  made  some  protest 
there,  but  his  sombre  eyes  defied 
me,  and  I  noted  a  sudden  compres- 
sion of  his  sensitive  mouth  under 
the  soft  brown  beard  as  he  went  on 
with  his  drawing.  "This  is  what 
happened,  Boyd,  when  you  went  off 
on  a  new  tack,  as  it  were,  and  added 
a  fifth  to  our  little  company !"  and 
he  tapped  the  completed  figure  with 
his  cane. 

"By  the  memory  of  Pythagoras !" 
I  exclaimed,  with  assumed  lightness. 
"We  have  the  pentagram  itself — 
symbol  of  perfection  and  of  health. 
What  better  omen  could  you  wish 
for?" 

"You  don't  really  suppose  I  am 
looking  for  omens !"  he  gravely 
chided.  "This,  like  all  other  forms 
in  nature,  has  doubtless  its  signifi- 
cance— as  a  letter  in  the  alphabet  of 
the  hidden  language  that  records 
the  mysteries  of  the  creation.  But 
what  /  see  in  it  are  the  lines  in 
which  the  affections  of  five  human 
beings  are  now  becoming  bound  up 
and  interwoven.  This — "  indicat- 
ing the  perimeter  of  the  pentagon, 
"shows  the  attachments  formed  by 
mere  pressure  of  circumstance, 
while  these  inner  lines  of  the  star 
represent  the  true  heart-reachings. 
And  do  ^ou  note  that  there  is  the 
same  affinity  between  Nathalie  and 
this  stranger  as  between  Nathalie 
and  myself?" 

"Or  between  Warren  and  my 
sister  Agnes — "  I  began,  when  I 
heard  a  clear  halloo  behind  me  and, 
starting  up,  perceived  the  three 
truants    emerging   from    the   woods. 


Nathalie  hurried  forward  in  advance 
of  the  others  and  gave  her  hand  to 
David  with  a  little  propitiatory 
smile. 

"I  knew  you  were  looking  for 
me,"  she  said,  ."and  I  hurried  all  I 
could." 

"So  you  have  been  all  the  way 
back  to  the  Big  House?"  asked  Ca- 
rew. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "we  came 
straight  here." 

"Then  how  did  you  know  I  was 
looking  for  you?"  he  demanded. 

The  color  ran  into  her  face  and 
she  turned  her  eyes  away.  "I  always 
know,"  she  answered  shyly,  and 
took  refuge  with  Agnes,  who  at  that 
moment  joined  us. 

"We  thought  Nathalie  was  lead- 
ing us  a  wild  goose  chase,"  ex- 
plained my  sister,  "but  she  was  a 
true  prophet,  after  all.  I  hope  David 
is  coming  back  to  breakfast?" 

"I  certainly  am !"  he  answered 
brightly,  and  I  was  struck  by  the 
happy  change  in  his  expression.  On 
the  way  home  he  managed  to  secure 
a  tete-a-tete  with  Nathalie,  and  I 
overheard  him  pressing  her  for  an 
explanation  of  how  it  was  that  she 
"always  knew." 

"Aren't  you  conscious  of  it  when 
anyone  is  looking  at  you?"  she  in- 
quired. "It's  something  like  that,  I 
suppose.  When  you — when  anyone 
— thinks  of — of  another  person  very 
intently,  they  must  feel  the  thought 
as  they  would  the  gaze,"  she  con- 
cluded, rather  incoherently. 

"Even  when  the  other  person  is 
some  distance  away?"  asked  David, 
as  they  reached  the  steps. 

"I  don't  think  the  distance  matters 
at  all,"  she  declared,  and  slipped 
from  his  side  before  he  could  ques- 
tion further. 

Now  to  my  mind  this  was  only 
the  pretty  fancy  of  a   girl   in   love; 
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but  Carew  accepted  it  rather  as  a 
psychic  phenomenon — another  proof 
that  Nathalie  was  only  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels.  Poor  child !  With 
her  supersensitive  and  highly  nerv- 
ous temperament  she  would  have 
been  far  happier  in  the  love  of  some 
simple,  commonplace  man.  Marry- 
ing her  to  David  seemed  like  mating 
a  moth  with  an  eagle,  and  I  felt 
very  anxious  for  them  both. 

Warren's  duties  took  him  away 
from  us  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
we  settled  down  into  our  usual  man- 
ner of  living.  But  I  soon  noticed  a 
very  marked  change  in  Nathalie : 
the  old  wistfulness  had  come  back 
into  her  eyes,  the  pathetic  curve  to 
her  lips;  her  very  step  seemed  to 
have  lost  its  lightness,  as  though 
she  were  all  at  once  weighed  down 
by  a  load  of  care.  Of  course  David 
observed  this  transformation,  and  it 
was  immediately  reflected  in  his  own 
face,  so  I  guessed  what  interpreta- 
tion he  put  on  it.  Yet  her  manner 
to  him  was  very  sweet  and  atten- 
tive, her  receptiveness  atoning 
largely  for  her  timidity  and  re- 
straint. But  neither  of  them  ap- 
peared to  be  happy. 

I  spoke  of  it  to  Agnes  at  last,  and 
asked  her  if  she  could  fathom  the 
cause. 

"Poor  innocents  !"  she  said.  "They 
are  both  to  blame.  David  would 
wear  on  any  woman's  nerves.  But 
Nathalie  is  now  making  herself 
more  miserable  over  a  bad  dream 
she  had  some  nights  ago." 

"Then  you  don't  really  think  she 
was  interested  in  Warren?" 

"Interested  in  Mr.  Warren !" 
echoed  Agnes.  "What  a  strange 
idea!  Is  that  David's  notion?  If 
you  would  better  tell  him  the 
truth, — in  strict  confidence,  how- 
ever; for  Nathalie  is  a  modest  little 
creature,  and  so  far  David  has  never 


discussed  their  marriage.  I  think 
he  would  prefer  to  remain  engaged 
until  some  time  when  they  could 
both  be  translated  to  a  better 
world!"  she  added,  with  fine  scorn. 
Then  she  told  me  of  Nathalie's 
dream,  which  was  certainly  a  strange 
one. 

It  had  seemed  to  the  child  that 
her  wedding  day  had  come,  and  that 
she  was  being  arrayed  in  all  her 
bridal  finery — she  could  even  feel 
the  soft  folds  of  the  veil  against  her 
face.  At  last  some  one  led  her  to 
the  mirror,  and  when  she  looked 
therein,  to  her  horror,  she  discovered 
that  the  veil  was  black !  Next  morn- 
ing, with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  re- 
lated the  dream  to  Agnes,  who 
tried  to  laugh  it  off  as  an  ordinary 
case  of  nightmare ;  but  it  had  evi- 
dently left  a  deep  and  painful  im- 
pression upon  Nathalie  herself. 

By  my  sister's  advice,  I  confided 
all  this  to  David.  He  listened  with 
grave  attention ;  then,  instead  of 
making  any  comment,  replied  to  my 
story  with  another  of  his  own. 

"Last  week,"  he  said,  "I  went 
over  to  town  on  a  small  matter  of 
business;  and  while  I  was  there,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to  in- 
sure my  life  in  Nathalie's  favor.  I 
needn't  tell  you  what  a  disagreeable 
shock  it  was  to  me  when  the  medi- 
cal examiner  decided  that  I  was  a 
bad  risk.  Something,  it  appears,  is 
a  little  wrong  with  my.  heart;  and 
though  I  may  live  to  be  eighty  and 
die  of  something  else,  there  re- 
mains the  other  possibility.  Ever 
since  I  heard  this,  I  have  wondered 
whether  it  were  not  my  duty  to  in- 
form Nathalie  of  the  truth,  and  re- 
lease her  from  our  engagement. 
My  anxiety  has  evidently  reacted 
upon  her  sensitive  spirit.  If  I 
thought  she  really  loved  me,  for  her 
own  sake  I  would  keep  silence  and 
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spare  her  years,  perhaps,  of  needless 
apprehension.  But  if  another  man 
could  make  her  happier — "  he  broke 
off  suddenly  with  his  face  working. 
And  I,  unspeakably  shocked  and 
distressed,  urged  him  to  say  nothing, 
but  to  hope,  as  I  did,  that  a  long 
and  happy  life  was  before  him. 

"As  for  Nathalie,"  T  continued, 
"Agnes  laughed  at  the  idea  of  her 
caring  for  anyone  but  you, — and  my 
sister  is  a  very  wise  and  clear- 
sighted woman." 

"I  think  she  is,"  agreed  David. 
And  so  we  decided  to  let  the  matter 
rest. 

Midsummer  had  now  come,  with 
its  long,  glary  days  and  languorous 
nights,  when  the  wind  from  the  sea 
was  our  very  breath  of  life.  We 
laid  by  our  anxieties  from  sheer  las- 
situde of  body  and  mind,  waiting 
passively  for  fate  to  work  its  will 
with  us. 

During  the  months  of  July  and 
August  we  had  several  brief  visits 
from  Lieutenant  Warren,  who  never 
failed  to  make  port  when  the  launch 
was  in  our  waters.  If,  for  David's 
sake,  I  put  less  warmth  into  my  wel- 
come, I  think  he  scarcely  noticed 
it,  for  the  two  girls  greeted  him 
always  with  undisguised  pleasure. 
He  had  been  aware  of  Nathalie's 
engagement  from  the  very  first,  and 
in  his  friendly  and  unembarrassed 
attentions  to  her,  there  was  really 
nothing  to  censure.  Where  his 
preference  lay— if  he  had  any,  in- 
deed— was  not  apparent  to  the 
lookers-on.  I  had  my  own  suspi- 
cions, and  David  had  his ;  but  by 
common  consent  we  never  alluded 
to  them. 

The  end  of  August,  I  think,  had 
arrived,  when  Warren  announced 
that  business  would  take  him  to 
Washington  for  a  time.  He  came 
once  more,  to  bid  us  good-bye,  and 


brought  with  him  a  roll  of  new 
songs  for  Nathalie.  I  observed, 
however,  that  he  sought  an  excuse 
to  walk  with  Agnes,  and  they  were 
absent  much  longer  than  was  requi- 
site for  their  ostensible  errand. 

"Don't  imagine  you  have  seen  the 
last  of  me !"  were  his  final  words,  as 
he  shook  my  hand  in  parting — and  I 
fancied  they  were  significantly 
spoken. 

The  following  night,  Nathalie,  as 
usual,  sang  to  us  on  the  porch;  and 
after  David  had  called  for  all  his 
favorite  airs,  she  continued  to  play 
on,  making  sad  little  harmonies  on 
her  guitar.  And  presently,  she  sang 
again,  a  song  I  had  never  heard  be- 
fore: 

"The  wind  blew  over  the  rose 
And  the  rose  leaves  fell; 
But  whither  the  wild  wind  goes, 
Ah,  who  can  tell? 

"The  light  grew  pale  in  the  west 
And  the  shades  came  round; 
But  where,  O  heart,  shall  rest 
For  thee  be  found?" 

"That  is  something  new,"  I  said. 
"Where  did  you  get  it?"  for  I 
thought  it  was  one  of  Warren's. 

"The  words  I  found  in  an  old 
magazine,"  she  replied,  "but  the 
melody  is  my  own." 

A  moment  afterward,  when  I 
turned  to  address  David,  I  discov- 
ered that  he  had  left  us — without  a 
word  of  farewell.  For  two  whole 
days  he  held  aloof,  and  I  dared  not 
seek  him  out,  for  I  felt  that  he  would 
rather  fight  his  battle  all  alone.  On 
the  third  morning,  however,  a  letter 
came  for  Agnes  with  the  Washing- 
ton postmark.  It  happened  that 
only  she  and  I  were  present  when 
the  mail  was  brought  in,  and  when 
I  laid  Warren's  letter  on  her  knee 
a  lovely  blush  suffused  her  cheeks. 
"I  am  afraid,  Agnes,"  I  said  with 
meaning,  "that  I  have  been  harbor- 
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ing  a' robber  unawares!"  Her  color 
deepened  to  crimson  as  she  shook 
her  head  at  me,  saying  that  it  was 
far  too  soon  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 
"And  besides,"  she  added,  "you 
could  never  do  without  me,  Jamie !" 
I  answered — as  any  brother  would 
have  done  in  a  like  case,  whereupon 
she  kissed  me  very  lovingly  and 
went  away  to  read  her  letter.  Five 
minutes  later,  I  had  mounted  my 
horse  and  was  riding  to  the  Hermit- 
age. 

Half-way  there  I  encountered  Ca- 
rew,  walking  rapidly,  with  the  face 
of  a  spirit  rather  than  a  man.  He 
lifted  one  hand  beseechingly  as  I 
drew  near.  "Don't  stop  me,  Boyd ! 
Don't  stop  me!  I  have  been  un- 
utterably selfish  and  cowardly — and 
even  now  my  courage  may  slink 
away  at  a  word  from  you !" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  I 
cried. 

"What  I  ought  to  have  done  two 
months  ago.  Set  her  free  to  be 
happy  with  the  man  she  loves.'"' 

"But,  David,  you  are  making  a 
terrible  mistake  !  It  isn't  Nathalie — 
it's  Agnes !" 

"Agnes!"  he  echoed,  " Agnes!" 
and  his  face  went  whiter  than  ever. 

I  slipped  from  my  horse  and  took 
his  arm,  for  I  was  alarmed  by  his 
unnatural  pallor.  For  two  long 
hours  we  walked  the  woods  to- 
gether. I  can't  begin  to  recall 
everything  that  I  said  in  my  effort 
to  comfort  and  advise  him,  but  the 
burden  of  it  was  this:  "You,  and 
you  only,  have  assumed  the  respons- 
ibility for  that  poor  child's  happi- 
ness. She  loves  you  very  dearly,  if 
not  with  her  whole  heart.  Take  her 
home,  then.  Marry  her  soon,  and 
be  good  to  her  always.  For  if  your 
suspicions  are  correct — and  I  still 
do  not  think  they  are — she  is  only 
the  more  in  need  of  all  the  love  and 


tenderness  that  you  can  give  her." 

He  heard  me  out  with  rare  pa- 
tience, and  wrung  my  hand  when 
we  parted;  but  there  was  a  dumb 
despair  in  his  eyes  that  made  me 
heartsick.  A  little  while  before,  he 
had  been  uplifted  by  the  thought  of 
sacrificing  his  own  happiness  for 
Nathalie's;  disappointed  of  this,  he 
took  up  his  burden  again  and  found 
it  heavier  than  before.  I  realized, 
when  I  had  left  him,  something  of 
what  that  burden  was.  What  he  had 
craved  in  a  wife  was  not  a  mere 
fireside  companion,  but  a  heavenly 
being,  who  would  respond  to  his- 
worship  with  a  divine  appreciation 
of  it.     And  Nathalie  had  failed  him  f 

It  was  now  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, the  cotton  was  white  in  the 
fields  and  I  was  absorbed  by  the 
cares  of  the  harvest;  so  I  was  un- 
aware that  a  third  day  had  passed 
by  without  a  visit  from  David  until 
Agnes  mentioned  it  at  supper-time. 
Then,  I  thought  of  going  over  to 
the  Hermitage;  but  being  much  fa- 
tigued and  troubled  by  my  lame 
knee,  I  abandoned  the  idea  and  re- 
tired early.  Sleep,  however,  kept 
away  from  me — I  was  haunted  by  a 
presentiment  of  evil.  For  that  rea- 
son I  was  the  less  surprised  when 
near  midnight  I  heard  a  knock  on 
my  door  and  Nathalie's  voice  call- 
ing to  me. 

"Dress  and  come  out  quickly," 
she  cried,  "for  something  has  hap- 
pened to  David !" 

"What  have  you  heard?''  I  de- 
manded, as  soon  as  I  could  obey  her. 

"I  have  heard  nothing,  but  I 
know!"  said  Nathalie.  "Every 
night — almost  since  I  first  met  him 
— I  have  fallen  asleep  with  his 
thought  touching  me,  like  a  finger 
on  my  forehead.  But  to-night — sud- 
denly— it  was  withdrawn !  Not 
gently,  as  usual,  but  snatched  away 
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— cut  off !  I  can't  describe  it  to  you — 
it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  explained — 
but  I  know  something  has  hap- 
pened!" 

That  I,  a  sane  man,  should  011  the 
strength  of  such  a  statement  mount 
my  horse  and  ride  two  miles  through 
the  night,  is  a  sufficient  indication 
of  the  weight  of  my  own  forebod- 
ings. 

As  I  approached  the  Hermitage, 
I  perceived  that  the  light  was  still 
shining  from  the  study  windows.  I 
dismounted  hastily  and  tried  the 
door;  it  was  unbolted  and  the  latch 
gave  under  my  hand.  I  entered,  ex- 
pecting I  know  not  what.  David 
was  seated  at  his  desk  with  an  open 
book  before  him,  his  head  supported 
by  his  left  hand,  a  pencil  in  the 
ringers  of  the  right.  I  called  his 
name,  but  he  made  no  answer.  I 
touched  his  forehead,  and  it  was 
cold. 

Afterward — long  afterward — I 
looked  to  see  what  volume  it  was 
that  had  engaged  his  last  conscious 
moments.'  It  was  the  "Banquet  of 
Plato" — Shelley's  vivid  translation. 
With  his  pencil,  David  had  under- 
scored a  passage  here  and  there. 
Taken  together,  they  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"He  who  aspires  to  love  rightly 
.  .  .  ought  to  consider  the  beauty 
which  is  in  souls  more  excellent  than 
that  which  is  in  form.  .  .  .  And 
now,  arriving  at  the  end  of  all  that 
concerns  Love,  on  a  sudden  he  be- 
holds a  beauty  wonderful  in  its  na- 
ture .  .  .  eternal,  indestructible. 
.  .  .  He  who  dwells  with  and 
gazes  on  this  divine,  original, 
supreme  beauty  .  .  .  becomes 
.  .  .  if  such  a  privilege  is  con- 
ceded to  any  human  being,  himself 
immortal." 

I  placed  a  marker  between  the 
leaves  and  sent  the  book  to  Natha- 


lie; but  whether  it  had  any  share  in 
prompting  her  strange  course,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  decide.  Her 
grief  was  very  touching;  it  won  my 
forgiveness,  at  last,  for  all  the  suf- 
fering she  had  cost  poor  David.  For 
weeks  she  roamed  the  woods  and 
beach,  with  a  wan,  white  face  that 
went  to  my  very  heart,  and  the  day 
that  Agnes  announced  her  engage- 
ment, she  came  to  tell  me  of  her 
own  decision  to  enter  the  Ursuline 
convent  in  Quebec.  To  some  peo- 
ple, this  may  seem  but  another 
proof  of  her  love  for  Warren.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when 
my  sister  married,  I  could  no  longer 
offer  my  cousin  a  home  on  the  island. 
I  knew,  too,  that  her  mother  had 
been  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
although  of  late  years  the  influence 
of  a  Protestant  father  had  weaned 
Nathalie  away,  all  her  early  associa- 
tions were  with  that  faith ;  so  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  she  should  return 
to  it  in  her  hour  of  trouble.  It  may 
be,  too,  that  a  superstitious  memory 
of  her  dream  gave  a  bias  to  her 
thoughts.  And  it  is  also  possible 
that  she  entertained  the  mistaken 
idea  that  in  choosing  this  vocation 
she  would  come  nearer  to  realizing 
David's  ideal.  The  eagle  in  his 
soaring  had  expired  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  sun,  and  so  the  poor  moth 
must  needs  immolate  herself  before 
a  waxen  taper!  All  our  arguments 
and  entreaties  were  unavailing,  and 
in  the  month  of  January,  one  year 
from  her  first  meeting  with  David, 
she  took  the  irrevocable  vows. 

And  so,  for  ten  years,  the  two 
whom  David  loved  have  been  living 
their  secluded  lives,  Nathalie  in  her 
convent,  and  I  alone  upon  my  island, 
— for,  since  Agnes  married  and  left 
me,  I  have  had  neither  the  desire 
nor   the   temerity  to   ask   any  other 
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woman  to  share  my  solitude.  All 
the  day  long  I  busy  myself  in  the 
fields,  coming  home  tired  out  at 
evening  to  throw  myself  in  David's 
chair   and   turn   the   pages  of   some 


book  he  valued.  For  I  can  truly 
say  with  Montaigne — who  knew 
what  it  was  to  lose  so  dear  a  friend : 
"There  is  no  action  or  imagination 
of  mine  wherein  I  do  not  miss  him." 


Mors  Rex 


By  J.  S.  Stevens 


IT  happened  once  upon  a  time  that 
a  boy  of  twelve  was  shipwrecked 
with  his  father.  When  they  had 
been  rescued,  the  father  asked  the 
boy  what  he  thought  in  the  presence 
of  death.  "Oh,"  said  the  boy, 
"when  I  thought  I  was  going  to 
drown,  a  horrible  thing  came  toward 
me,  and  reached  out  a  claw-like  hand 
to  take  me.  It  was  more  loathsome 
than  anything  I  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore; it  had  horns  and  hoofs  and 
scales,  and  its  face  was  more  terrible 
than  I  can  describe.  When  I  re- 
sisted, the  thing  semed  to  hide  and 
skulk  away." 

At  thirty  the  young  man  lay  in  a 
fever.  His  recovery  was  for  a  time 
doubtful,  but  his  strong  manhood 
won  the  fight.  When  the  struggle 
was  on,  he  had  a  vision  which  re- 
minded him  a  little  of  his  boyhood 
experience,  but  it  was  less  terrifying, 
and  some  of  its  hideous  features  had 
passed  away,  and  he  was  conscious 
of  just  a  trace  of  fascination  for  his 
visitor.  But  at  last  his  whole  being 
cried  out  against  the  vision,  and  it 
left  him  as  before. 

At  fifty  the  man  had  sustained  an 
injury  which  was  almost  fatal. 
While  his  life  seemed  hanging  in 
the   balance,   there   came   to   him    a 


strong,  masterful  being,  who  some- 
times fascinated  and  sometimes 
repelled.  For  a  time  the  man  hesi- 
tated, wishing  to  go  with  the 
stranger,  and  again  feeling  a  strange 
repugnance  for  him.  At  length 
slowly,  and  almost  wistfully,  the 
vision  faded,  and  the  man  came 
back  to  health  and  strength. 

And  at  last  the  old  man  of  four- 
score years  sat  in  a  garden,  bowed 
upon  his  staff.  It  was  a  summer 
evening;  the  flowers  were  shutting, 
and  the  evening  birds  were  singing. 
The  sun  went  down  behind  the  hill, 
and  the  old  man  saw  a  being  ap- 
proach him,  radiant  with  light  and 
beauty.  On  his  brow  was  stamped 
the  impress  of  divinity,  and  his  bear- 
ing was  that  of  a  king  among  the 
immortals.  But  yet  he  did  not  com- 
mand; he  stretched  out  his  hands 
and  the  old  man  yielded  himself  to 
the  rapture  of  perfect  peace.  "I've 
been  waiting  for  you,"  he  cried, 
"waiting  these  many  years.  Why 
have  you  not  come  to  me  before?" 
And  the  stranger  smiled  and  took 
his  hand,  and  together  they  went 
over  green  fields  and  beside  still 
waters.  And  the  old  man  was  at 
rest. 


John  Myles,  Baptist 

By  Henry  L.  Shumway 


IN  the  present  era  of  general  free- 
dom in  matters  of  religious  faith, 
and  of  the  popular  notion  that 
this  freedom  was  the  corner  stone 
of  civilization  in  New  England,  it  is 
not  easy  to  realize  that  at  the  outset 
the  phrase  "religious  freedom"  had 
but  a  limited  meaning;  that  it 
meant  only  freedom  for  the  major- 
ity, coupled  with  no  little  harshness 
and  oppression  toward  the  minority. 
For  long  after  New  England  was 
quite  well  settled,  and  her  institu- 
tions fully  established,  "Congrega- 
tionalism" was  the  dominant  religi- 
ous creed,  controlling  civil  as  well 
as  purely  churchly  and  religious 
matters.  Men  of  other  faiths  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and 
were  ostracized  in  civil  and  religious 
society.  Roger  Williams,  the  Bap- 
tist, is  perhaps  the  most  frequently 
quoted  as  an  early  victim  of  this 
ostracism  in  Massachusetts,  al- 
though some  writers  have  found 
cause  to  attribute  a  portion  of  his 
troubles  to  his  own  aggressive  and 
intractable  character. 

But  no  charge  of  this  nature  rests 
upon  the  memory  of  the  Reverend 
John  Myles,  the  first  Baptist  minis- 
ter of  Massachusetts,  to  whose 
memory  a  monument  was  dedicated, 
June  17th,  at  Barrington,  R.  I.,  on 
ground  which  in  his  day  was  a  part 
of  the  Bay  State.  Not  only  was  he 
the  founder  of  the  first  church  of  his 
denomination  in  the  state,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  towns 
of  Swansea  and  Barrington,  and  his 
service  to  his  people  and  the  general 
public  st»  minister  and  teacher  were 
fitly  recognized  in  the  erection  of  the 


monument  and  the  exercises  attend- 
ing  its   dedication. 

The  monument  is  located  in  the 
Tyler's  Point  cemetery  in  Barring- 
ton, and  is  simple  and  appropriate. 
It  is  only  a  massive  boulder  of  un- 
dressed native  granite  with  only  the 
inscription : 

JOHN      MYLES 

1681  1683 

FOUNDER      OF 

THE    FIRST    BAPTIST    CHURCH 

IN     MASSACHUSETTS 

Its  erection  was  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Barrington  Historic-Anti- 
quarian Association  and  the  Bristol 
County  Historical  Association,  of 
both  of  which  the  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Bicknell  of  Providence  is  president. 

For  generations  the  labors  of  the 
Rev.  John  Myles  have  remained  un- 
honored,  and  in  time  even  his  grave 
had  been  forgotten.  But  a  few  years 
ago  the  singular  sweetness  and  con- 
sistency of  character  in  this  pioneer 
Baptist  was  impressed  on  Mr.  Bick- 
nell, and  ever  since  he  has  been 
seeking  recognition  for  the  signifi- 
cant part  Myles  had  in  founding  the 
great  Baptist  denomination. 

The  church  which  John  Myles 
founded  is  now  the  Baptist  church 
in  North  Swansea,  Mass.,  of  which 
the  Rev.  G.  E.  Morse  is  pastor. 
The  founder  was  a  native  of  Wales, 
born  in  1621,  and  the  name  Swansea 
for  the  Massachusetts  town  was  a 
memory  of  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  in  London, 
where  he  embraced  the  Baptist 
faith ;  he  acquired  a  liberal  education 
and  entered  the  ministry  in  Wales 
some  time  between  1640  and   1650, 
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and  for  thirteen  years  he  was  pastor 
of  the  church  in  his  native  town, 
adding  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
persons  to  its  membership. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  II  the. 
"'Act  of  Uniformity"  was  passed,  in 
1662.  and  Myles  was  one  of  the  two 
thousand  Christian  ministers  who 
were  driven  from  England  and 
Wales  under  its  enforcement.  He 
came  with  some  of  his  people  to 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1663  he  or- 
ganized a  church  in  the  house  of 
John  Butterworth  in  Rehoboth, 
Massachusetts,  a  locality  which  is 
now  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
Its  first  members  were  the  minister, 
Xicholas  Tanner,  James  Brown, 
Joseph  Carpenter,  John  Butter- 
worth.  Eldad  Kingsley,  and  Benja- 
min Alby.  All  these  were  soon 
fined  £5  each  by  Plymouth  Colony, 
for  holding  Baptist  services,  and 
were  warned  to  refrain  from  further 
assembling.  They  therefore  re- 
moved within  the  territory  of  the 
present  town  of  Barrington,  Rhode 
Island,  where  they  erected  a  house 
of  worship.  In  1667,  Mr.  Myles  and 
his  church  united  with  Captain 
Thomas  AA^illett,  John  Brown,  and 
others  of  Wannamoisett  and  So- 
wams  in  the  formation  of  a  town 
called  Swansea  in  Plymouth  Colony. 
Mr.  Myles  built  a  house  at  Barneys- 
ville,  which  was  used  as  a  garrison 
house  during  Philip's  War.  After 
the  war  the  scattered  church  re- 
turned to  Swansea,  and  the  town 
and  church  built  a  new  meeting 
house — "40  feet  long,  22  feet  wide, 
with  16  feet  posts,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  graveyard  at  Tyler's  Point" 
fTustin),  and  by  the  side  of  their 
meeting  house  they  built  a  dwelling 
house  which  was  given  Mr.  Myles 
for  money  advanced  by  him  to  the 
town  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Philip's 
War.      Here    the   monument   to    his 


memory  is  placed.  During  King 
Philip's  War,  Mr.  Myles  came  to 
Boston  and  for  over  a  year  acted  as 
pastor  of  a  church.  He  was  desired 
as  permanent  pastor  but  preferred 
to  return  to  his.  own  people  when 
they  gathered  again  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

At  the  dedicatory  exercises  the 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell  pre- 
sided, and  in  a  brief  address  he 
spoke  of  the  pioneer  Baptist  as  "the 
founder  of  towns  and  the  prophet 
of  a  liberal  faith  and  of  a  larger  civil 
and  religious  liberty,"  and  as  "the 
ideal  pastor,  teacher,  citizen,  and 
founder  of  a  new  church  in  a  new 
and  progressive  civilization." 

The  formal  historical  address  was 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  King  of 
Providence.  He  traced  the  early 
career  of  Myles  as  an  adherent  and 
trusted  agent  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  briefly  sketched  the  conditions 
which,  on  the  reestablishment  of 
the  crown  compelled  the  emigration 
of  those  who  differed  from  the  es- 
tablished faith.  The  Presbyterians 
sought  to  have  Charles  II  recognize 
themselves  as  the  established 
church,  but  the  Baptists  sent  ten 
representatives  to  him  asking  free- 
dom for  men  of  all  creeds,  in  the  fol- 
lowing petition : 

"For  as  much  as  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  by  His  death  and  resurrection, 
has  purchased  the  liberties  of  His  own 
people,  and  is  thereby  become  their 
sole  Lord  and  King,  to  whom,  and  to 
whom  only,  they  owe  obedience  in 
things  spiritual ;  we  do  therefore 
humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  that 
you  would  engage  your  royal  word 
never  to  erect,  or  suffer  to  be  erected, 
any  such  tyrannical,  popish  and  anti- 
Christian  hierarchy  (Episcopal,  Pres- 
byterian, or  by  what  name  soever  it 
may  be  called),  as  shall  assume  a 
power  or  impose  a  yoke  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  others ;  but  that  every  one 
of  your  majesty's  subjects  may  here- 
after be  left  at  liberty  to  worship  God 
in   such   a   way,   form,   and  manner,  as 
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shall  appear  to  them  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ,  revealed 
in  His  word,  according  to  that  propor- 
tion or  measure  of  faith  and  knowledge 
which  they  have  received." 

At  first  there  was  hope  that 
Charles  II  would  tolerate  religious 
freedom,  but  its  advocates  were  dis- 
appointed, and  by  royal  decree  all 
clergymen  were  required  to  assent 
to  "The  Book  of  Common  Prayer" 
and  to  submit  to  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  a  bishop  of  the  established 
church.  -Two  years  after,  in  1664, 
the  "Five-Mile  Act"  was  passed, 
prohibiting  ministers  who  had  been 
expelled  from  settling  within  five 
miles  of  any  town,  and  from  teach- 
ing publicly  or  privately,  till  they 
had  first  subscribed  to  the  "Act  of 
Uniformity"  and  taken  the  oath  of 
non-resistance  to  the  crown.  Mr. 
King  said  Charles  II  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  it  is  said  "made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  grant  toleration  to 
his  co-religionists,  but  he  always 
gave  way  when  the  anti-popish  pas- 
sion seized  the  people."  During 
this  reign  of  terror  it  is  said  that 
more  than  eight  thousand  persons 
were  sent  to  prison,  many  were  re- 
duced to  poverty,  and  not  a  few  lost 
their  lives. 

Myles  came  to  this  country  with 
a  few  of  his  people  in  1663,  forty- 
three  years  after  the  Mayflower  and 
thirty-two  years  after  the  arrival  of 
Roger  Williams.  He  brought  with 
him  the  records  of  his  Welsh  church, 
and  a  translated  copy  is  still  among 
the  records  of  his  church  here.  The 
atmosphere  of  intolerance  which  he 
found  here  was  summarized  by  Dr. 
King  as  follows : 

"The  reputation  of  the  Puritans  for 
religious  intolerance  and  cruel  perse- 
cution, which  had  been  manifested 
again  and  again  in  formal  legislation 
and  open  acts  of  violence,  was  well 
known  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. John  and  Samuel  Brown  had 
been    compelled   to    return   to    England 


because  they  were  guilty  of  the  crime 
of  non-conformity,  being  unwilling  to 
renounce  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  offer  their  worship  to  God  in  the 
prescribed  Puritan  method.  Roger 
Williams  _  had  been  banished,  and  his 
presence  in  England  seven  years  after- 
wards, as  a  distinguished  exile,  driven 
out  into  the  wilderness  by  Puritan 
authority,  must  have  produced  a  wide 
and  profound  impression  among  the 
Baptists  of  the  mother  country. 
Obadiah  Holmes,  who  with  his  two 
Baptist  companions  from  Newport,  Dr. 
John  Clarke  and  John  Crandall,  had 
been  arrested  at  Lynn  for  holding  re- 
ligious service  in  the  home  of  an  aged 
brother,  to  whom  they  were  paying  a 
visit  of  Christian  sympathy,  had  been 
whipped  unmercifully  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, Clarke  and  Crandall  being  im- 
prisoned and  fined,  and  the  treatment 
of  these  worthies  by  the  Puritan 
authorities  had  called  forth  a  severe  re- 
monstrance from  Richard  Saltonstall, 
who  had  been  previously  a  Puritan 
magistrate,  and  was  then  on  a  visit  to 
England :  'It  doth  not  a  little  grieve 
my  spirit  to  hear  what  sad  things  are 
reported  daily  of  your  tyranny  and  per- 
secutions in  New  England  as  that  you 
fine,  whip  and  imprison  men  for  their 
consciences.' " 

The  church  founded  by  Myles, 
Dr.  King  said,  was  the  fifth  Baptist 
church  in  America.  The  church  in 
Providence,  founded  by  Roger  Wil- 
liams, had  had  an  existence  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  traditional 
date  of  the  origin  of  the  first  church 
in  Newport,  founded  by  Dr.  John 
Clarke  upon  the  remains  of  a  Con- 
gregational church,  is  1644.  About 
the  year  1652,  there  was  a  division 
in  the  Providence  church,  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  second  church 
under  the  leadership  of  Thomas 
Olney.  This  church  ceased  to  exist 
in  1718,  after  the  pastorates  of  Mr. 
Olney,  and  his  son,  Thomas,  Jr.  In 
the  year  1656  there  was  a  division 
in  the  church  in  Newport,  and  a 
Six  Principle  Baptist  church  was 
formed,  which  still  exists  (now 
called  the  Second  Baptist  church), 
and  is  in  full  fellowship  with  regu- 
lar Baotist  churches. 
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After  a  time  a  spirit  of  tolerance 
took  the  place  of  the  Puritan  bigotry 
toward  the  Baptists,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  go  away  by  themselves 
and  establish  a  communily  at  Reho- 
both.  far  enough  away  not  to  be 
"prejudicial  to  the  peace  cf  the 
church  and  town"  of  Plymouth. 
Their  later  history  was  fully  told  in 
the  address,  and  its  close  was  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  service  which 
the  New  England  spirit,  absolved 
from  the  early  narrowness,  has  ac- 
complished in  shaping  the  charac- 
ter and  the  institutions  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  other  exercises  of  dedication, 
all  interesting  and  impressive,  in- 
cluded addresses  by  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Watjen  of  Warren,  Rhode  Island, 
the  Rev.  M.  L.  Williston  of  Har- 
rington, Rhode  Island,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Eaton  of  Boston  and  Heze- 
kiah  Butterworth  of  Boston.  The 
latter  also  contributed  an  inspiring 
hymn  for  the  occasion,  which  was 
sung  to  the  old  Welsh  tune,  "Men 
of  Harlech" : 


Chorus 

Men  of  Swansea  glorious, 

O'er  each  wrong  victorious, 
Still,   still  the  air  bright  and  fair 

Shall  spread  your  motto  o'er  us ! 
Onward  then  like  Cambrian  yeomen, 
Cambrian    spearmen,    Cambrian   bowmen, 
With  the  motto  'gainst  each   foeman — 
"Freedom,  God  and  Right !" 

II 
Green  the  groves  that  rose  to  meet  them, 
Strong  the  oaks  spread  out  to  greet  them, 
Tall  the  pines  'mid  winds  that  beat  them, 

Shone   like   Cambrian  towers. 
Wheeled  the  ospreys  there  in  wonder, 
O'er  the  old  rocks  rent  asunder 
In  the  wiers  of  flowers. 
Chorus 

III 
Hail,  John  Myles,  each  roof-tree  turning 
Into  cabined  schools  of  learning, 
In  each  falling  grove  discerning 

Freedom's  wider  light! 
Men    who    read  .Semitic    story, 
Men  who  changed  their  dreams  to  glory, 
Sang  as  once  the  Welsh  bards  hoary, 

"Freedom,   God  and  Right!" 
Chorus 

IV 

'Mid  their  axes  boldly  _  swinging, 
Wars  of  Hallelujahs  singing, 
To  Llewellyn's  legends  clinging 

In  their  strength  bedight. 
Men  who  gave  to  men  their  birthright, 
Men  who  gave  to  toil  its  earthright, 
Men  who  honored  men  for  worth-right, 

Men  in  virtue  white. 
Chorus 


I 

Men  of  Harlech,  in  the  hollow, 
Men  of  Swansea  on  the  billow, 
Men  who  made  the  pines  their  pillow, 
'Neath  the  snow  sheets  white; 
Men  of  faith  who  never  doubted, 
Men  whose  banners  ne'er  were  routed, 
Loud  the  cry  of  Wales  they  shouted— 
"Freedom,  God  and  Right!" 


Sing  with  them,  your  new  hopes  sounding. 
March  with  them,  a  new  age  founding, 
With  their  motto  still  resounding, 

Lead,  in  Freedom's  van. 
Theirs  the  folk-note,  theirs  in  station, 
First  in  counsels  of  the  nation, 
Pioneers  of  education, 

For  the  rights  of  man. 
Chorus 


A  Wild  Rose 

By  Mary  Minerva  Barrows 

It  is  only  one  wild  rose 

That  he  fastens  in  her  hair, 

While  the  grey-winged  ships  slip  by, 

And  the  sea-gulls  dim  the  air. 

Just  one  short  league  of  sunshine, 

And  their  trembling  life-boats  part, 

But    each    recurring  June 

Finds  a  wild  rose  on  her  heart. 
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The  City  of  Minneapolis 


By  Ruby  Danenbaum 


THE  history  of  Minneapolis  has 
been  made  so  rapidly  that  it 
requires  several  mental  leaps 
to  realize  that  the  many  vital  events 
incident  to  the  making  of  a  great 
city  of  so  salient  individuality,  oc- 
curred during  so  small  a  span  of 
years. 

Fifty-five  years  ago,  the  land  occu- 
pied by  the  city  of  Minneapolis  was 
the  home  of  the  Indian,  the  buffalo 
and  every  other  wild  thing.  To-day 
it  has  two  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  and  is  one  of  the 
three  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
United  States,  famous  for  its  indus- 
tries, commerce  and  wealth,  as  well 
as  for  its  beauty.  It  has  become 
known  as  "the  great  city  of  the 
Great  Northwest,"  and  it  has  the 
potentiality  of  being,  within  a  very 
few  years,  the  third  or  fourth  larg- 
est city  in  the  country. 

Until  recently,  Louis  Hennepin,  a 
Franciscan  priest,  was  credited  with 
having  been  the  first  white  man  to 


enter  the  land  now  called  Minne- 
sota. A  few  years  ago,  however, 
some  manuscripts  found  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  and  British  Museum, 
where  they  had  reposed  undisturbed 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
proved  conclusively  that  Radison 
and  Groseliers,  two  Frenchmen, 
travelled  through  this  and  other 
portions  of  the  Indian  country  from 
1652  to  1684.  Du  Luth,  too,  pre- 
ceded Hennepin  by  a  year,  coming 
in  1679. 

While  Father  Hennepin  with 
his  band  accomplished  good  work 
among  the  Indians,  he  is  notably 
remembered  by  Minneapolitans  for 
naming  the  city's  great  water 
power.  In  honor  of  his  patron 
saint,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  he 
named  the  falls  in  the  Mississippi 
River,  St.  Anthony. 

The  State  has  perpetuated  his 
memory  by  giving  the  county  in 
which  Minneapolis  is  situated  his 
name,  and  the  city  in  turn  has  called 
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one  of  its  principal  business  streets 
and  boulevards,  Hennepin  Avenue. 
Many  Frenchmen  journeyed  to 
Minnesota,  and  in  1689,  Nicholas 
Perot,  with  a  large  body  of  men, 
took  possession  of  all  the  counties 
of  the  Dakotas  in  the  name  of  his 
king.  Perot  established  the  first 
French  post  in  Minnesota  on  Lake 
Pepin,  calling  it  Fort  Bon  Secours. 
In  1695,  Le  Seur  built  the  second 
post  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
one  built  by  Perot. 
,  ^BjC  a  treaty  made  at  Versailles  in 
1763,  the  French  ceded  their  land 
in  the  Northwest  to  England. 
Jonathan    Carver,    a    native   of   Con- 
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necticut,  was  the  first  Englishman 
to  enter  the  recently  acquired  terri- 
tory, coming  in  1766.  Carver  was 
a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  foresight 
and  his  bright  prophecies  concern- 
ing this  territory  have  been  fulfilled. 
The  site  now  occupied  by  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  has  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  numerous  countries 
and  territories.  The  land  east  of 
the  Mississippi  included  in  the 
Northwest  territory  was  ceded  in 
1784  by  Virginia  to  the  United 
States.     The  west  side  of  the  river 


THE    FIRST    MILLS 
[Courtesy  of  F.  G.  O'Brien,  "Pioueer  Sketches"] 

was  originally  part  of  New  Spain, 
France  purchasing  it  from  Spain. 
A  part  of  the  Province  of  Louisi- 
ana, it  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  in  1803,  with  the  seat  of 
government   at   Vincennes. 

In  1834,  all  the  public  lands  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  south  of  the 
British  line  and  north  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  were  attached  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan.  The  territory  of 
Wisconsin  was  created  in  1836,  and 
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the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi  was 
then  taken  by  Wisconsin  and  held 
until  1838.  When  the  territory  of 
Iowa  came  into  political  life,  this 
land  came  in  turn  under  its  juris- 
diction. Iowa  'became  a  state  in 
1845,  and  this  territory  was  thus 
left  without  a  government. 

There  was  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  handful  of  settlers,  but 
with  the  resourcefulness  for  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Minnesota  have 
become  famous,  they  set  about  to 
secure  a  territorial  government. 
When  Wisconsin  entered  the  state- 
hood in  1848,  the  first  public  meet- 
ing: held  in  Minnesota  convened 
at  Stillwater.     A  memorial  was  pre- 
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pared    asking    for    a    govern- 
ment,   and    Henry    H.    Sibley 
having  been   selected   as   dele- 
gate went  to  Washington  at  his 
own    expense   to   present  it   to 
the  United  States  government. 
Franklin     Steele     labored 
with  Mr.   Sibley  and  Mr. 
Henry  Rice  in  Washing- 
ton   to   gain    the    passage      £? 
of  this  act.     In  1849  tney      r 
succeeded   in    having   the     |    .. 
Territory     of     Minnesota       ^t 
recognized,      and       Alex- 
ander   Ramsey    of    Penn- 
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sylvania   was   sent   as   its   Governor. 

In  1858,  Minnesota  was  the  means 
of  adding  one  more  star  to  her 
country's  flag. 

To  go  back  to  the  year  1805, 
Lieutenant  Zebulon  M.  Pike  had 
been  detailed  by  the  government 
to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  explore  the  coun- 
try, to  expel  the  British  traders 
who  were  violating  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  make 
necessary  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians to  secure  a  site  on  which 
a  fort  could  be  built.  He  used 
excellent  judgment,  securing  a 
tract  of  land  extending  nine 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi  River,  including  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony.  The  government 
paid  the  Dakota  nations  $2,000  for 
this  reservation,  which  was  called 
Fort  St.  Anthony.  Later  it  was 
learned  that  this  site  was  not  effec- 
tually acquired,  and  in  1837  the 
United  States  secured  a  clear  title. 
The  year  1819  marked  the  advent 
of  the  white  men,  Lieutenant 
Leavenworth  coming  with  his 
troops  to  build  the  fort.  Colonel 
Joshua  Snelling  came  as  commander 
in  i822,"to  cause  the  power  of  the 
LTnited     States    government    to     be 


fully  acknowledged  by  the  In- 
dians and  settlers  of  the  North- 
west ;  to  prevent  Lord  Selkirk, 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and 
others  from  establishing  trading- 
posts  on  United  States  territory; 
to  better  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  and  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country." 

In  1822  the  first  sawmill  was 
built  by  the  troops  at  St.  Anthony 
Falls  for  cutting  timber  to  be 
used    in    building    the    fort,    nine 
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miles  down  the  river.  Flour  was. 
ground     in     this     little     mill     also. 

When  General  Scott  visited  Fort 
St.  Anthony  in  1824,  he  recom- 
mended changing  the  name  to  Fort 
Snelling  in  honor  of  the  founder, 
whose  name  it  has  since  retained. 

The  present  city  of  Minneapolis 
is  the  result  of  an  alliance  formed 
in  1872  between  St.  Anthony,  the 
settlement  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  came  into  cor- 
porate existence  in  1855,  and  Min- 
neapolis on  the  west  bank,  which 
was  organized  as  a  township  during 
the  year   1858. 
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There  was  a  general 
feeling  as  early  as  the  year 
i860  in  St.  Anthony  and 
Minneapolis  in  favor  of 
uniting.  But  the  citizens 
of  St.  Anthony  were  de- 
termined that  the  united 
city  should  bear  the  name 
of  St.  Anthony.  And  the 
citizens  of  Minneapolis 
were  likewise  firm  in  their  , 
resolve  that  the  name 
Minneapolis,  which  was 
coined  by  Charles  Hoag, 
a  school  teacher  and  writer 
on  the  "St.  Anthony  Ex- 
press," from  Minne,  the 
Indian  word  for  water, 
and  poll's,  the  Greek  word 
for  city,  should  not  be  cast 
aside.  The  towns  were 
not  allied  until  Minne- 
apolis could  firmly  claim 
the  retention  of  her  name 
by  reason  of  her  greater 
population. 

No  more  beautiful  or 
practical  location  could 
be  found  to  build  a  great 
city.  The  Mississippi 
River,  with  its  unrivalled 
water  power  for  unlimited 
manufacturing,  courses 
through  the  centre  of  the 
city  as  a  dividing  line, 
while  the  Minnesota  River 
and  several  smaller 
streams  are  at  its  very 
<door;  the  land  forms  a 
level  plain  on  one  side  and 
a  succession  of  hills  on  the 
other,  and  is  dotted  with 
picturesque  lakes,  five 
good-sized  lakes  being 
within  the  city  limits. 
There  are  in  all  two  hun- 
dred lakes  in  Hennepin 
county,  and  a  thousand  in 
the  State,  — in  fact  Minne- 
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sota  is  the  best  watered  state 
in  the  Union.  The  climate  is  ex- 
ceptionally healthful,  Minneapolis 
having  the  lowest  mortality  of  any 
city  of  its  size  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  these  happy  phys- 
ical advantages,  Minneapolis  is 
surrounded  by  a  great  and  fertile 
territory  whose  soil  carried  first 
prize  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
for  the  best  qualities  for  growing 
p-rains   and  vegetables   of   all   kinds. 
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A  large  portion  of  Minnesota  is  cov- 
ered with  exceptionally  good  timber. 
Minneapolis  has  been  as  fortu- 
nate in  her  sturdy,  intelligent,  pro- 
gressive, clear-sighted  citizens  as  in 
the  physical  attractiveness  with 
which  she  has  been  so  generously 
endowed  by  mother  nature. 

The     names    of    Franklin     Steele 
and    Colonel    John    H.    Stevens    are 
indelibly    inscribed    on    the    earliest 
history  of  Minneapolis.     As  public- 
spirited     pioneers    they 
were  active  in  laying  the 
foundation    for    the    pre- 
sent great  city. 

When  the  Chippewas 
sold  their  lands  between 
the  St.  Croix  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers  to  the  gov- 
eminent  in  1838,  Franklin 
Steele,  then  a  settler  at 
Fort  Snelling,  made  the 
first  permanent  claim  at 
St.  Anthony.  He  built 
the  first  dam  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  the  first 
ferry,  the  first  bridge, 
and  was  an  incorporator 
or  director  of  every  move- 
ment for  the  town's  wel- 
fiare. 
Mr.  John  H.  Stevens 
first  visited  the  region  in 
1849.  I11  ms  "Personal 
Recollections"   he  wrote: 
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"We  arrived  at  St. 
Anthony  about  noon  Fri- 
day, April  27th,  1849. 
There  was  no  place  where 
one  could  get  accomoda- 
tions for  man  or  beast." 
Referring  to  the  land  now 
occupied  by  the  city  of 
Minneapolis,  he  wrote : 
"We  followed  the  old  In- 
dian trail  from  the  mouth 
of  Crow  River  to  the 
western  bank  of  St. 
Anthony.  It  was  an 
unbroken,  beautiful  wil- 
derness. With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  old  military 
building  on  the  bank  op- 
posite Spirit  Island,  there  was  not, 
and  for  aught  I  know  never  had 
been,  a  house  or  sign  of  habitation 
from  Crow  River  to  a  mile  or  two 
below  Minnehaha." 

Through  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Stevens 
learned  that  the  government  in- 
tended reducing  the  size  of  the  Fort 
Snelling  reservation,  and  he  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  hold  the  claim  he  had 
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marked  out,  provided  only  that  he 
"maintain  a  free  ferry  for  the  cross- 
ing of  government  troops,"  for 
which  he  was  under  bonds. 

Mr.  Stevens  built  the  first  house 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  in  1850, 
and  his  oldest  child  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  white  child  born 
in  Minneapolis.  He  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  stimulate  and  foster 
the  growth  of  the  settlement.  He 
laid  out  the  streets  and 
platted  the  land.  When 
settlers  began  to  arrive, 
he  cut  one  hundred  acres 
of  his  claim  into  lots  (now 
the  most  valuable  property 
in  the  city)  and  gave  them 
away,  with  the  provision 
that  "each  recipient 
should  build  a  house  there- 
on not  to  cost  less  than 
$300." 

His  home  was  church, 
town  hall  and  general 
place  of  entertainment. 
The  first  school  was  or- 
ganized within  its  walls, 
and  it  was  there  the  name 
Minneapolis     was     chosen 
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as  a  fitting  one  for  the  embryo  city. 
Mr.  Stevens  worked  zealously  in 
every  progressive  movement  in  the 
interest  of  the  town.  His  home  was 
often  surrounded  by  Indians,  and 
the  members  of  his  family  were  not 
surprised  at  any  time  to  find  an 
Indian  in  one  of  the  rooms,  or  a 
squaw  helping  herself  to  anything 
she  saw  and  wanted.  But  notwith- 
standing these  intrusions,  they  lived 


harmoniously     with      their     red 
neighbors. 

The  infant  colony  contained 
twelve  houses  in  the  spring  of 
1854,  but  that  summer  immi- 
grants began  to  flock  in  from  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States. 
At  that  time  the  only  means  of 
reaching  Minneapolis,  other  than 
by  crossing  the  prairies  on  the 
tedious  prairie  schooner,  was  to 
go  to  St.  Louis  or  Dubuque  and 
board  a  Mississippi  steamer 
bound  for  St.  Paul.  Occasionally 
a  steamer  would  reach  a  point 
just  below  St.  Anthony  Falls,  but 
this  was  so  rare  an  occurrence, 
that  a  prize  of  several  hundred 
dollars  was  offered  to  the  steamer 
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that    could    perform    this    desirable 
feat. 

Settlers  were  obliged  to  have  a 
permit  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  perfect  their  claims,  but  as  many 
came  without  this  most  necessary 
authorization,  claim  jumping  was 
frequent  and  there  was  much  bad 
blood  shown.  The  officers  from  the 
fort  pulled  down  shanties  and  were 
"generally  tyrannical  unless  openly 
bribed."  A  year  later,  after  a  decision 
made  in  Congress,  claimants  were 
able  to  obtain  an  undisputed  title. 
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During  the  year  1854, 
William  R.  Marshall,  who 
afterward  became  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  made 
the  first  survey  of  Minne- 
apolis. 

Judge  Atwater  wrote 
that,  until  the  preemp- 
tions were  completed  in 
1855,  "Hennepin  county 
was  a  sort  of  battlefield, 
or  it  might  be  compared 
to  a  gold  mine.  So  many 
rushed     in    with     intense 


eagerness  to  gain  a  foothold  in  it,  or 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  any  and 
everything  if  by  so  doing  they 
could  gain  a  share  of  its  treasures. 
Immigration  increased  enormously." 
The  year  1856  was  one  of  great 
prosperity  in  Minneapolis,  but  it 
was  a  boom  time  and  land  brought 
prices  far  in  excess  of  its  real  value. 
Men  seemed  to  lose  their  reason  in 
the  desire  to  acquire  property.  Dis- 
tressing reaction  came  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  during  the  next 
decade  the  town  was  the  scene  of 
intense  suffering.  There  were  no 
crops  to  depend  upon  and  no  indus- 
tries to  bring  in  funds  from  abroad. 
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"Wild  cat  money"  was  the  only  cur- 
rency to  be  had,  and  it  seemed  for  a 
time  that  the  promising  young  set- 
tlement must  perish.  Added  to 
severe  financial  depression,  one 
public  disaster  followed  another, 
and  then,  to  add  clouds  on  clouds, 
the  Rebellion  blackened  the  land. 

Many  people  sought  other  homes, 
but  there  were  many  others  whose 
infinite  faith  in  the  ultimate  prosper- 
ity of  the  city  could  not  be  shaken, 
and  to  their  fidelity  and  endurance 
Minneapolis  owes  her  prosperity. 

The    town    government    was    or- 
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ganized  in  1855  with  H.  T.  Wells 
president,  and  Isaac  Lewis,  William 
Garland,  Charles  Hoag,  and  Edward 
Hedderly  councillors.  Re-organ- 
ized in  1862,  it  continued  until  1867, 
when  Minneapolis  was  incorporated 
as  a  city. 

In  the  early  days,  the  chief  source 
of  livelihood  was  trading.  The 
appearance  of  a  long  line  of  rude 
Red  River  carts  from  the  North, 
was    the    cause    of    much    rejoicing. 
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Besides  gold,  they  brought  furs  of  a1\ 
kinds  and  the  artistic  handiwork  of 
Indian  squaws,  which  they  ex- 
changed for  whiskey  and  provisions 
as  well  as  for  money. 

The  early  progress  of  Minneapolis 
naturally  centered  at  the  river,  and 
every  important  manufactory  was 
located  there.  The  city  has  devel- 
oped into  a  great  manufacturing 
centre  with  factories  of  varied  char- 
acter built  in  numerous  quarters, 
according    to    the    practicability    of 


the  location,  but  its  early  develop- 
ment came  almost  wholly  through 
lumber.  The  foundations  of  the 
majority  of  the  large  fortunes  in 
Minneapolis  were  laid  in  lumber 
manufacturing  and  timber  lands.  The 
Washburns,  John  S.  Pillsbury,  H. 
T.  Wells,  T.  B.  Walker,  the  East- 
mans, Boveys,  Bassetts,  Moultons, 
Morrisons,  C.  A.  Smith,  Nelson  & 
Tenney,  R.  B.  Langdon,  John  Mar- 
tin, and  Bardwell  &  Robinson  were 


EAST   HIGH   SCHOOL 

among  the  prosperous  lumbermen. 

The  result  of  the  Indian  treaty 
made  in  1851,  when  twenty-one  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  choice  agricultural 
and  timber  land  in  the  Northwest 
was  sold  by  the  Chippewas  to  the 
United  States,  was  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  lumber  interests  of 
Minneapolis,  as  well  as  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  State.  Up  to  two  years 
ago  there  was  more  lumber  sawed 
in    Minneapolis    than    in    any    other 
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city  in  the  world,  but  since  a  con- 
certed effort  is  being  made  through- 
out the  State  to  save  the  trees  the 
industry  has  decreased.  The  city 
still  retains  first  place  as  a  dis- 
tributing and  manufacturing  point. 
Her  factories  make  more  sashes  and 
doors  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  Lumber  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  Washington  and  Idaho  are 
shipped  to  Minneapolis  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Two  organizations  of  vital  im- 
portance to  Minneapolis  were 
formed  in  1856.  A  group  of  men, 
who  were  strenuous  workers  in 
making  the  city,  incorporated  the 
Minneapolis    Mill    Company   on   the 


UNIVERSITY    ARMORY 

west  side  of  the  river  and  the  St. 
Anthony  Falls  Water  Power  Com- 
pany on  the  east  side.  The 
last  named  company  was 
initiated  by  Franklin  Steele, 
J.  Sanford,  Fredrich  Geb- 
hart,  J.  S.  Prince  and  Richard 
Chute,  and  the  west  side 
company  owed  its  origin  to 
R.  P.  Russell,  C.  C.  Wash- 
burn, Dorillus  Morrison,  M. 
S.  Olds,  George  Huy,  Jacob 
Elliot,  Robert  H.  Smith, 
George  K.  Swift,  B.  F. 
Brown  and  B.  F.  Friday. 
Mr.  W.   D.  Washburn,  whose 


IN    MEMORY  OF  STUDENTS 
WHO   DIED  IN   THE   PHILIPPINES 

influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Minneapolis  has  been 
of  such  beneficent  and  lasting 
importance,  was  one  of  the 
partners  and  chief  workers  in 
the  development  of  the  water 
power.  "A  copper  dam  was 
built  to  hold  the  water  in 
check,  and  the  solid  limestone 
rock  which  forms  the  bed  of 
the  river,  varying  from  eighteen 
to  forty  feet  in  thickness,  was  blasted 
out  and  a  canal  thus  formed."  Boom 
companies  had  organized  some  years 
previously,  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  power  mills  were 
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erected,  and  the  city  soon  sprang 
into  one  of  the  greatest  lumber 
centres  in  the  World. 

The  water  power  companies  spent 
several  anxious  years  on  account  of 
the  Falls  retreating.  The  water 
undermined  the  bed- 
rock, breaking  it  off 
in  pieces.  In  1867,  the 
milling  companies  were 
obliged  to  build  an 
apron  of  heavy  timber 
to  orotect  the  bed- 
rock.    Some  years  later 


WALKER    ART    GALLERY 


the  government  completed  a 
marvellous  piece  of  engineering 
at  the  Falls,  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Farquhar,  building 
an  apron  under  the  Falls 
from  bank  to  bank,  fifty  feet 
on  either  side,  forty  feet  high,  six 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  four  at 
the  top.  Since  that  time  the  founda- 
tion has  been  secure,  and  this  great 
apron  is  the  admiration  of  the  en- 
gineering world. 
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Mr.  C.  A.  Smith  is  one  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Minneapolis  who  made  a 
large  fortune  in  lumber.  Coming 
from  Sweden  a  mere  lad,  he  was 
employed  by  Governor  Pillsbury. 
Recognizing  his  ability,  he  advised 
the  boy  to  go  to  the  University. 
After  working  for  Governor  Pills- 
bury  a  number  of  years,  he  became 
a  partner  in  his  lumber  interests, 
buying    him    out    when    he    retired 


IN    LORING    PARK 

from  business.  To-day  Mr.  Smith 
is  one  of  the  lumber  kings  of  the 
city  and  is  the  foremost  Swedish 
citizen  in  its  large  Swedish  popula- 
tion. A  progressive  and  public- 
spirited  man,  he  is  doing  much 
charity  in  an  unostentatious  way. 
He    is    a    lar^e    contributor    to    the 
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Swedish  colleges  and  institutions, 
and  recently  completed  a  church 
which  was  erected  by  his  wife  and 
himself. 

Minneapolis  is  more  fortunate 
than  most  lumbering  towns.  Her 
prolific  surrounding  territory  saves 
her  from  meeting  the  fate  of  the 
majority  of  cities  built  through 
lumbering.  Her  citizens  realized 
early  that  there  was  a  necessary 
limitation  to  this  as  a  prime  in- 
dustry, so  they  quickly  found  a 
greater  and  more  lasting  one  to 
supplant  it.  The  great  flour  in- 
dustry of  Minneapolis  was 
founded  by  men  who  made  their 
original  fortunes  in  lumber. 

A  few  farmers  sowed  wheat 
and  harvested  a  large  crop  in 
1851.  But,  strange  to  relate  in 
this  city  which  is  to-day,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  the  great- 
est flour-producing  city  in  the 
world,  the  settlers  were  obliged 
to  send  their  wheat  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  to  be  ground  into 
flour  or  feed ! 

A  small  feed  and  grist  mill, 
started  in  1851  by  R.  C.  Rogers, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  godsend. 
Franklin  Steele  built  a  second 
mill  the  following  year.  A  nine 
days'  wonder,  in  1853,  was 
was  caused  by  ~an  unusuaT  grist 
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ground  at  the  Falls,  thirty-two 
bushels  brought  in  by  a  farmer ! 
The  first  merchant  mill  was  built 
by  R.  C.  Rollins,  John  Eastman,  and 
R.  P.  Upton  in  1854.  There  was  not 
sufficient  wheat  raised  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  supply  this 
mill,  so  grain  was  transported  from 
Iowa  by  boat  to  St.  Paul  and  then 
by  team  to  St.  Anthony.  The  flour 
found  a  ready  sale  at  a  good  price, 
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but  the  manufacturers  had  not  yet 
learned  to  utilize  the  bran  and  mid- 
dlings. So  the  bran  fed  the  fishes 
and  the  middlings  were  made  into 
"Red  Dog"  and  sold  to  the  Indians. 


In  1859  the  first  stone  mill,  the 
Cataract,  was  erected  by  Eastman 
&  Gibson.  It  was  also  the  first 
flour  mill  on  the  west  side,  as  the 
completion  of  the  dam  and  sluices 
of  the  Minneapolis  Mill  Company 
made  the  water  power  ready  to  be 
utilized.  Shortly  afterward  other 
mills  were  built,  and  flour  manufac- 
turing proved  so  profitable  that  in 
1865,  the  canal  was  extended  six 
hundred     feet     farther     down     the 
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potato  market  in  the  world,  the 
greatest  flax  market  in  the  world, 
and  manufactures  more  linseed  oil 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
And  as  a  most  natural  offspring 
from  these  great  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, Minneapolis  is  the  largest 
distributor  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  the  world. 

The  Minneapolis  millers  have 
always  recognized  the  virtue  of  new 
inventions,  and  consequently  have 
far  excelled  their  old  world  inven- 
tors and  competitors.  In  1871, 
when  Mr.  G.  H.  Christian  and  Gen- 
eral C.  C.  Washburn  introduced  the 


stream,    increasing    the    power    for 
the  use  of  several  new  mills. 

Up  to  the  year  1874,  the 
spring  wheat  raised  in  Minnesota 
was  regarded  as  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, compared  with  the  winter 
wheat  raised  farther  south.  To- 
day the  average  amount  of 
gluten  in  wheat  raised  in  the 
United  States  is  11.9  and  the 
average  amount  of  gluten  in  the 
wheat  raised  in  Minnesota  is 
13.75  Per  cent.  Other  crops 
show  the  same  proportion  of 
excellence;  consequently,  Min- 
neapolis is  the  greatest  primary 
wheat  market,  the  greatest  primary     new  French  and  Hungarian  process 

in  their  mills,  flour  manufac- 
turing was  revolutionized.  The 
late  Governor  John  S.  Pillsbury 
and  his  nephew,  the  late  Charles 
A.  Pillsbury,  adopted  this  pro- 
cess immediately,  and  were  far 
more  successful  than  Messrs. 
Christian   &  Washburn,  as  their 
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American  laborers  were  keener  and 
brighter  than  the  Hungarian  millers 
brought  over  by  the  other  firm. 
The  flour  interests  of  Minneapolis, 


A  GROtJP  OF  CHURCHES 
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as  well  as  of  the  city,  received  a 
severe  blow  in  1878,  when  a  terrific 
explosion  demolished  the  Wash- 
burn mill  and  four  neighboring 
mills,  damaging  five  others  and  kill- 
ing fourteen  men.  These  mills  were 
rebuilt. 

The    name   of   Pillsbury,    like    the 
name    Minneapolis,    is    synonymous 
with  flour  the  world  over.     John  S. 
Pillsbury,  the  first 
of     the     Pillsbury 
family  to  locate  in 
Minneapolis,  came 
from  his  birthplace 
in  New  Hampshire 
in    1855.      He    en- 
tered the  hardware 
business  and  later 
became  heavily  in- 
terested in  lumber 
and    timber   lands. 
With    the    rest    of 
his  fellow  citizens, 
he   suffered   heavy 
financial   losses   in 
the  panic  of  1857. 
When  these  losses 
were   heaviest,   his   business   burned 
and  his  loss  was  complete,  as  he  had 
no    insurance.        By    his    persistent 
work,     added    to     his     never-failing 
energy,  in  five  years  he  was  again  a 
prosperous  merchant.  After  his  elec- 
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tion  in  1858,  to  the  council  (so-called 
"city,"  although  Minneapolis  was 
then  but  a  township),  he  was  re- 
elected six  successive  years  as  a 
member  of  that  body.  When  grim- 
visaged  war  called  for  help  from 
Minnesota,  he  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing the  First,  Second  and  Third 
Minnesota  Regiments.  In  1862  at 
the  time  of  the  terrible  Indian  Mas- 


sacre at  New  Ulm,  in  company  with 
other  loyal  citizens,  he  raised, 
equipped  and  mounted  a  company 
for  service  against  the  Indians.  He 
was  appointed  a  regent  of  the  State 
University,  (located  in  Minneapolis) 
in  1863,  and  remained  one  of  its 
most  valued  advisors  and  president 
of  the  board  of  regents  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  anticipated 
the  University's  needs,  and  his 
purse  and  influence  were  always 
open  to  its  wants.  All  of  his  spare 
moments  were  spent  in  its  service, 
gaining  for  him  the  name,  "The 
Father  of  the  University."  Among 
other  things  he  presented  the  Uni- 
versity with  its  science  building 
and  with  the  experimental  farm  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  college. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  helpful 
men,  he  lived  to  receive  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  fellowmen, 
for  the  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  recognition  of 
his  continued  and  faithful 
service  to  their  Alma 
Mater,  erected  several 
years  before  his  death  a 
beautiful  bronze  statue  of 
him  on  the  University 
campus.  In  1863  he  was 
elected  State  Senator  from 
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Hennepin  county  and  was  reelected 
four  successive  terms. 

With  his  nephew,  Charles  A. 
Pillsbury,  he  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  flour  in  1869,  and  in  a 
remarkably  short  time  the  firm  be- 
came one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers of  flour  in  the  world. 

John  S.  Pillsbury  was  elected 
Governor  of  Minnesota  in  1875  and 
reelected  in  1877  and  t8?9>  Dein& 
the  only  governor  in  the  State  who 
was  honored  for  the  third  time  by 
the  commonwealth.  He 
held  this  office  when 
the     grasshoppers     were 


causing  such  distress  and  destruc- 
tion in  the  West.  Feeling  that  the 
situation  was  one  that  called  for 
immediate  relief,  Governor  Pills- 
bury addressed  a  proclamation  to 
the  states  and  territories  suffering 
from  the  pests,  to  meet  him  through 
their  representatives  at  Omaha,  to 
unite  in  some  measure  for  protec- 
tion. The  convention  met,  and  he 
was  elected  president.  A  memorial 
was  sent  to  Congress  asking  for 
scientific  investigation  for  the  per- 
manent extermination  of  the  insects. 
Much  aid  was  extended  to  the  suf- 
ferers ;  Governor  Pillsbury  travelled 
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in  the  stricken  district 
incognito,  and  from  his 
private  funds  gave  as- 
sistance where  it  was 
needed. 

John  S.  Pillsbury  was 
a     real     philanthropist. 
He    did    much    for    the 
benefit    of    the    public, 
and    more    to    help    the 
needy     and     deserving 
individual— unknown   to 
the    world.      Added    to 
his    good    work    at    the 
University,      with      his 
wife    he    built    a    home 
for  working  girls.     Be- 
fore his  death  he  com- 
pleted   plans    for    a    branch    library 
building  on  the  East  Side,  which  his 
children  finished  after  his  death.    He 
was  one  of  the   chief  supporters  of 
the    Home    for   Aged    Women,   and 
contributed    toward    the    support   of 
every  progressive  and 
charitable     movement 
in  the  city.     He  built 
a  library  in  his  former 
home,     Sutton,     New 
Hampshire,  and  whi'e 
he  did  not  forget  his 
birthplace,       he       be- 


THE    NEW    ASBURY    HOSPITAL 

longed  to  Minneapolis,  and  Minne- 
sota claimed  him  as  her  foremost 
citizen. 

Charles  Pillsbury,  the  nephew  of 
Governor  Pillsbury  and  head  of  the 
Pillsbury  Flour  Mills,  which  he  had 
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established  in  partnership  with  his 
tmcle,  was,  for  many  years  before 
"his  death,  which  occurred  in  1899, 
looked  upon  as  the  leading  miller  of 
the  world.  He  represented  his  dis- 
trict for  several  terms  in  the  State 
Senate  and  was  a  willing  assistant 


and  contributor  to  every  movement 
of  benefit  to  city  and  State.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  in  his  flour  indus- 
try, were  his  brother,  Fred,  and  his 
father,  George  A.  Pillsbury.  The 
latter  served  Minneapolis  faithfully 
as  mayor  for  two  terms. 
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Although  he  was  a  resident  of 
Wisconsin,  and  served  that  State  as 
Governor  and  United  States  Sena- 
tor, General  C.  C.  Washburn  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  who  anticipated 
the  growth  of  this  great  city,  and  in- 
vested his  money  in  Minneapolis  at 
a  time  when  it  was  most  needed. 


As  early  as  1850  he  had  acquired' 
timber  land  in  Minnesota.  He  was 
a  large  owner  in  the  Minneapolis- 
Mill  Company  from  the  time  of  its 
incorporation.  In  1876,  General" 
Washburn  built  a  flour  mill  at  the 
Falls,  and  after  the  explosion  a  sec- 
ond mill  was  erected.  With  his 
brother,  he  was  interested  in  build- 
ing the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis* 
Railroad  and  the  Minneapolis  and 
Sault  St.  Marie  Railroad.  Among 
other  charitable  bequests  General 
Washburn  left  $375,000  to  build  an 
Orphans'  Home  in  Minneapolis. 

Railroads  were  the  cause  of  much- 
trouble  to  Minneapolis  in  her  early 
years.  With  their  development  the 
commerce  and  population  grew  by- 
leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  not  until" 
1862  that  the  first  railroad  line 
reached  St.  Anthony  from  St.  Paul. 

As  events  have  often  demon- 
strated, it  requires  something  of  an- 
evil  nature  to  bring  about  good.  To» 
such  a  circumstance  Minneapolis- 
owes  the  widespread  railroad  privi- 
leges she  now  enjoys.  When  the- 
first  railroad  was  built  here,  its. 
representatives  were  asked  to  run- 
tracks  to  the  flour  mill,  which  they- 
immediately  did.  Some  time  after 
their  completion,  the  railroad  com- 
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pany,  with  an  eye  to  greater  profit, 
built  an  elevator  in  which  they  pur- 
posed to  compel  the  millers  to  store 
their  wheat  and  pay  storage.  The 
millers,  not  to  be  coerced  into  sub- 
mitting to  this  high-handed  robbery, 
insisted  on  their  rights,  citing  the 
laws  of  Minnesota  which  decreed 
that  any  place  to  which  a  railroad 
built  a  track  was  as  its  own  ter- 
minus. Finding  the  law  against 
them,  but  bent  on  gaining  their 
ends,  and  feeling  their  independence 
as  the  only  railroad  in  the  city,  the 
railroad  company  one  dark  night 
caused  the  tracks  leading  to  the  mill 
to  be  torn  up. 

Indignation  ran  high.  Mr.  W.  D. 
Washburn  (before  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  chief  workers  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  water  power),  im- 


mediately took  the  initia- 
tive, for  he  realized  that 
the  city,  while  at  the 
mercy  of  this  road,  could 
not  progress.  In  com- 
pany with  a  group  of 
enterprising  Minneapolis 
citizens,  he  organized  the 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  with  H.  T. 
Wells  as  president,  him- 
self as  vice  president, 
R.  J.  Baldwin,  treasurer,  Isaac  At- 
water,    solicitor    and    secretary,    and 
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J.  B.  Clough,  engineer.  The  board 
of  directors  were  besides  the 
persons  named,  J.  S.  Pillsbury, 
W.  W.  Eastman,  R.  J.  Mendenhall. 
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Levi  Butler,  R.  J.  Baldwin,  R.  P. 
Russell,  Paris  Gibson,  John  Martin, 
J.  K.  Sidle,  W.  W.  McNair  and 
W.  P.  Westfall.  This  railroad 
filled  a  long  felt  want 
and  has  been  of  in- 
estimable importance  to 
the  city  and  State. 

Again,  when  another 
railroad  laid  its  tracks 
in  the  territory  adjacent 
to  Minneapolis,  and 
threatened  to  take 
away  much  business 
and  produce  rightfully 
belonging  to  Minne- 
apolis, Mr.  W.  D. 
Washburn  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  with  the 
help  of  his  brother, 
Governor  Israel  Wash- 
burn, and  citizens  of 
Minneapolis,    he     built 


the  Sault  St.  Marie  and 
Atlantic  Railroad.  This 
company  was  organized 
in  1883,  with  himself  as 
president,  C.  A.  Pills- 
bury,  vice  president, 
M.  W.  Hawkins,  secre- 
tary, J.  K.  Sidle,  treas- 
urer, and  W.  W.  Rich,, 
engineer.  The  board 
of  directors  were,  be- 
sides the  officers,  H.  T„ 
Wells,  Jolhn  Martin, 
Thomas  Lowry,  George 
Newell,  Anthony  Kelly,. 
C.  M.  Loring,  Clinton 
Morrison,  W.  W.  East- 
man, W.  D.  Hale  and 
Charles  J.  Martin. 
Later,  this  line  was  con- 
nected with  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,, 
traversing  the  great 
wheat  fields  of  Dakota, 
and  connecting  Minne- 
apolis with  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
besides  giving  her  another  trans- 
continental line.  The  building  of 
this  road  assured  to  Minneapolis  in- 
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dependence  as  well  as  commercial 
supremacy. 

At  present  Minneapolis  is  con- 
nected with  twenty  railroad  lines. 
Of  the  seven  lines  from  Chicago, 
Minneapolis  is  the  terminus  of  six 
and  the  home  of  the  seventh. 

William  D.  Washburn  came  to 
Minneapolis  in  1857  to  practise  law. 
But  lawyers  were  not  needed  in 
Minneapolis  at  that,  time,  so  he 
became  instead  agent  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Mill  Company  and  instru- 
mental in  the  construction  of  the 
water  power.  Then  he  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business,  building  the 
largest  sawmill  in  the  country. 
Later  on  he  entered  the  flour-mak- 
ing industry  with  his  brother. 
While  he  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  helpful  and 
foremost  citizens,  his  projecting  and 
building  the  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Louis  and  "Soo"  railroads  will  be 
always  regarded  as  his  most  im- 
portant achievements. 

Mr.  Washburn  served  in  the  State 
Legislature  from  1858  to  1871.  In 
1864,  President  Lincoln  appointed 
him  surveyor  general  of  Minnesota. 
He  served  three  terms  in  Congress, 
and  in  1888  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  While  in 
the  Senate,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Mississippi,  he  secured 
appropriations  which  contributed 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river's  navigation.  It 
was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
government  dam  and  locks  were 
built  at  Meeker  Island,  now  almost 
completed.  This  improved  water- 
way will  cause  Minneapolis  to  be 
the  head  of  Mississippi  navigation. 

Mr.  Washburn  suffered  with  the 
city  in  its  evil  days,  but  never  lost 
his  faith  in  its  future  greatness. 
He  told  the  writer  that  once  during 
the  darkest  days,  a  friend  from  the 


East  asked  why  he  did  not  go  back 
to  the  East.  In  a  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm he  answered,  "Why,  man,  I 
will  live  to  see  the  day  Minneapolis 
will  have  fifty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants." He  is  living  to  see  his 
prophecy  fulfilled  five  times  over. 

A  strong  factor  in  the  growth  of 
the  city,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  suburbs,  is  the  Minneapolis 
Street  Railway  Company.  An  un- 
successful attempt  was  made  to 
establish  a  street  railway  in  1873. 
The  project  was  renewed  by  Colonel 
W.  S.  King  in  1875,  and  the  capital 
of  several  men  from  the  East  en- 
listed. Mr.  Thomas  Lowry  re- 
organized the  company  and  two 
years  later  secured  the  controlling 
stock.  Keeping  pace  with,  and 
often  anticipating  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  city,  this  system  has 
grown  from  a  little  one  horse  power 
with  a  mile  of  tracks,  to  one  of  the 
very  best  street  railway  systems 
in  the  world.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  in  the  country  to  institute 
electricity. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  railway  system  of 
St.  Paul,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany," using  the  power  below  St. 
Anthony  Falls  for  the  united  sys- 
tems. Mr.  Lowry  has,  from  its  in- 
auguration, controlled  the  system 
and  as  its  president  has  attended  to 
the  finances.  Mr.  C.  G.  Goodrich,  the 
vice  president  and  general  manager, 
has  superintended  the  active  opera- 
tion of  the  lines  of  which  there  are 
now  four  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Lowry  has  always  been  a 
staunch  believer  in  the  ultimate 
greatness  of  Minneapolis,  and  suf- 
fered with  the  city  in  its  disastrous 
times.  But  he  met  his  reverses 
with  complete  faith  and  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  beloved  and  wealthi- 
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est  citizens.  He  encourages  every 
new  enterprise  and  is  a  contributor 
to  every  progressive  movement. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  library  board  and  of  the  build- 
ing committee  when  the  present 
splendid  building  was  erected.  He 
became  president  of  the  "Soo"  rail- 
road when  Mr.  W.  D.  Washburn 
resigned  that  office  to  become 
United  States  Senator.  Mr.  Lowry 
presented  the  land  on  which  the 
reservoir  is  built  to  the  city,  also  a 
park  called  "The  Parade,"  to  be 
used  especially  for  sports  of  all 
legitimate  kinds.  Mr.  Lowry  and 
his  wife  do  a  vast  amount  of  private 
charity  besides  contributing  to  the 
public   charities. 

The  Minneapolis  park  and  boule- 
vard system  puts  one  in  mind  of  the 
words  of  the  proverb : 

) 

"Her  paths  are  paths  of  pleasantness  and 
all  her  ways  are  peace." 

Her  citizens  may  be  provincial  in 
their  pride  in  these  beauty  spots, 
but  as  understanding  strangers 
from  all  lands  become  enthusiastic 
over  their  beauty,  Minneapolitans 
are  reassured  again  and  again  that 
their  pride  is  warranted.  The 
Minneapolis  Park  Commission 
originated  in  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
1883.  The  first  draft  was  presented 
by  C.  A.  Nimocks  and  drawn  by  R. 
J.  Baldwin.  Enterprising  residents 
pushed  the  provision  and  succeeded 
in  electing  a  park  commission 
Several  generous  citizens  have 
donated  land  which  has  helped  to 
make  the  forty  parks  that  beautify 
the  city.  The  children  of  Franklin 
Steele  gave  a  square  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Dr.  Jacob  Elliot  donated  a 
valuable  block  of  land.  Years  be- 
fore the  city  was  incorporated, 
Edward  Murphy  donated  a  square 
for     public     use,     now     known     as 


Murphy  Park  and  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful breathing  spots  on  the  South 
Side.  Mr.  John  C.  Oswald  and 
Colonel  W.  S.  King  both  gave  the 
city  large  tracts. 

Professor  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland, 
the  well-known  landscape  archi- 
tect, was  employed  to  help  lay  out 
the  boulevards,  and  with  the  un- 
rivalled material  at  hand,  he  devel- 
oped one  of  the  most  beautiful 
drives  that  could  be  imagined.  Be- 
ginning at  Loring  Park,  it  sweeps 
out  along  Hennepin  Boulevard  to 
Lowry  Hill,  ascends  the  Heights 
of  Kenwood  Boulevard,  two  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  half  circles  Lake  of 
the  Isles  with  its  verdant  islands 
and  grassy  shores,  then  on  along 
the  picturesque,  sloping  shores  of 
Lake  Calhoun,  through  the  cool, 
sweet-smelling  woods  to  Lake  Har- 
riet; circling  this  it  continues  along 
winding,  gurgling  Minnehaha  Creek, 
with  its  deep  glens  and  wooded 
banks,  passes  near  Lake  Amelia,  and 
reaches  the  famous  Falls  of  Minne- 
haha and  the  Soldiers'  Home;  re- 
turning along  the  new  Riverside 
Boulevard,  it  skirts  the  high  beauti- 
ful bank  of  the  river  for  several 
miles,  until  the  University  is 
reached. 

At  Minnehaha  the  city  owns  a 
beautiful  playground  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  and  there  the 
Park  Board  have  a  free  zoological 
garden.  At  Lake  Calhoun  the  city 
provides  public  bathhouses  and  a 
picnic  ground  at  Lake  Harriet.  At 
Fairview  Park,  a  handsome  stone 
tower  has  been  erected  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the 
entire  city.  The  city  gave  the  State 
the  site  on  which  the  Soldiers'  Home 
is  built — adjacent  to  Minnehaha 
Park. 

There  are  in  Minneapolis  many 
beautiful  boulevards,  attractive  resi- 
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dences  and  public  buildings  dis- 
playing a  most  interesting  variety 
of  architecture.  Broad-terraced, 
well-kept  lawns  and  countless  trees 
and  flowers  have  produced  a  union 
of  city  and  country  that  one  seldom 
finds  in  a  great  business  centre. 

Twelve  miles  from  the  city,  Lake 
Minnetonka,  with  its  hundred  miles 
of  shore,  proves  an  attraction  to 
lovers  of  the  water  and  of  summer 
sports.  With  its  fine  scenery,  deli- 
cious air,  great  hotels,  splendid 
villas  and  hospitable  clubs,  it  is  the 
mecca  for  thousands  of  summer 
visitors,  and  is  a  favorite  summer 
resort  of  Minneapolitans. 

Mr.  CM.  Loring  has  well  earned 
the  name,  "Father  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis Park  System."  Although  travel- 
ling in  Europe  at  the  time  the  Park 
Board  was  organized,  on  account 
of  his  "natural  good  taste,  enthusi- 
asm and  love  of  rural  art,"  he  was 
chosen  its  president  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  his  retirement 
in  1890.  In  recognition  of  his  untir- 
ing service  in  the  making  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Park  system,  Central  Park 
was  re-named  Loriing  Park.  He 
has  been  interested  in  flour  manu- 
facturing for  many  years.  He  was 
four  times  elected  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was 
one  of  the  projectors,  and  has 
always  been  president,  of  the  North 
American  Telegraph  Company,  and 
is  closely  identified,  with  many  of 
the  most  substantial  financial  insti- 
tutions in  the  city. 

Minneapolis  takes  a  justifiable 
pride  in  her  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, which  she  claims  to  be  the  best 
in  the  country.  At  the  St.  Louis  Fair, 
the  public  school  exhibit  received  the 
praises  and  prizes  of  the  world. 
The  city's  forty  thousand  pupils  are 
taught  in  sixty  large,  well-con- 
structed   buildings,    including    four 


spacious  high  schools,  furnished 
with  every  modern  convenience. 

Minneapolis  is  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  leading  institutions  for  higher 
education  in  the  United  States.  Its 
inception  dates  back  to  185 1,  when 
St.  Anthony  and  Minneapolis  to- 
gether numbered  at  the  utmost  not 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
inhabitants.  In  that  year  were  ap- 
pointed regents  for  a  State  uni- 
versity, and  advertisements  were 
published  soliciting  a  site  from  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens.  Seven  offered 
land,  and  five  acres  offered  by 
Franklin  Steele  were  accepted  as 
the  most  desirable.  Mr.  Steele 
with  H.  H.  Sibley,  Alexander  Ram- 
sey, Isaac  Atwater,  B.  B.  Meeker, 
William  Marshall,  N.  C.  Taylor,  J. 
Furber,  Abram  Van  Vores,  Henry 
Rice  and  C.  K.  Smith,  were  elected 
regents  by  the  State  Legislature. 
When  Minnesota  became  a  state, 
the  United  States  donated  one  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land  for 
both  a  university  and  an  agricul- 
tural college,  which  have  since  been 
consolidated.  In  1869  the  Uni- 
versity proper  first  admitted  pupils. 
Much  of  its  present  efficiency  is  due 
to  its  honored  president,  Cyrus 
Northrup.  Dr.  Northrup  came  in 
1884  to  the  office  from  Yale,  where 
he  was  professor  in  rhetoric  and 
English  literature.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  administration  there 
was  only  one  important  building 
and  the  number  of  students  was 
equal  to  the  number  of  the  faculty 
at  the  present  time,  nearly  four 
hundred. 

The  University  of  Minnesota 
ranks  third  in  the  United  States  in 
the  number  of  students  enrolled; 
in  its  several  colleges, — the  agri- 
cultural, which  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  the  law  department,  its 
three  departments  of   medicine,   lit- 
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erature  and  the  arts,  its  colleges 
respectively  of  mechanical  arts, 
mining  and  music, — there  are  nearly 
four  thousand  students.  A  college 
of  pedagogy  is  to  be  established 
this  year. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Neill,  a  public- 
spirited  pioneer  and  missionary, 
chaplain  of  the  First  Minnesota 
Regiment  in  the  Rebellion,  and  his- 
torian of  Minnesota,  was  the  first 
chancellor  of  the  University.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Professor  W.  W. 
Folwell,who  remained  its  leader  for 
sixteen  ye'ars  and  is  still  attached 
to  the  University  as  dean  of  the 
political  science  department.  Ad- 
ded to  his  effective  work  at  the 
University,  Professor  Folwell  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the 
Park  Commission  as  president  and 
boardsman,  giving  unstintingly  of 
his  time  and  labor.  For  six  years 
he  was  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society  of  Fine  Arts. 

Ausburg  Seminary  is  an  import- 
ant sectarian  college  in  Minneapolis, 
doing  splendid  work. 

With  tfie  University,  the  Minne- 
apolis Public  Library  has  been  one 
of  the  great  contributors  to  the  liter- 
ary reputation  which  the  city  now 
enjoys.  The  Minneapolis  Atheneum, 
a  stock-holding  corporation  organ- 
ized in  1859,  was  the  original  insti- 
tution on  which  the  present 
splendid  library  system  was  erected. 
The  first  funds  of  the  Atheneum 
were  raised  from  a  lecture  given  by 
Bayard  Taylor.  At  his  death  in 
1870,  Dr.  Kirby  Spencer,  a  resident 
of  the  city,  left  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
erty for  the  benefit  of  the  Athe- 
neum, the  income  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  books. 

The  public  library  movement 
originated  with  Mr.  T.  B.  Walker. 
After  much  opposition  he  succeeded 
in  having  the  Atheneum  library  fee 


lowered  and  a  public  reading-room* 
opened.  When  the  Public  Library- 
was  opened  in  1889  the  Atheneum 
turned  over  its  fine  collection  of 
books  to  that  institution,  although 
the  former's  interests  are  still  looked* 
after  by  a  board  from  that  society. 
In  falling  heir  to  this  splendid  gift,, 
the  Public  Library  has  become  the- 
possessor  of  the  third  best  working 
collection  of  art  books  in  the  coun- 
try, the  nature  of  this  collection 
having  been  largely  determined  by 
the  fact  that  the  specifications  of 
the  Spencer  fund  forbade  the  pur- 
chase of  dogmatic,  doctrinal  or 
ephemeral  literature. 

The  Minneapolis  Public  Library 
is  absolutely  free.  It  contains  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  books- 
and  supplies  forty-one  thousand 
card  holders.  Besides  its  spacious 
reading  and  study  rooms,  there  i£ 
an  open  book  room  containing  six 
thousand  books,  and  a  free  pub- 
lic art  gallery,  containing  a  fine 
collection  of  pictures  and  casts.. 
The  Minneapolis  School  of  Fine 
Arts  has  its  rooms  adjoining  the 
latter.  The  library  has  two  branch' 
buildings :  one  on  the  North  Side,, 
built  on  land  given  by  S.  C.  Gale  and* 
Judge  Vanderburg,  and  one  on  the 
East  Side,  the  building  being  the- 
gift  of  Governor  J.  S.  Pillsbury.  A 
reading  and  circulating  branch  has 
also  been  established  in  the  Salva- 
tion Army  quarters.  Ten  stations 
are  located  in  different .  portions  of 
the  city  where  books  are  delivered 
each  day.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
"travelling  library,"  which  is  sent 
throughout  the  State,  and  the  libra- 
ries which  are  sent  to  the  factories 
and  exchanged  at  intervals. 

The  practical  results  of  the  library 
have  been  brought  about  through 
the  exceptional  efficiency  of  its  staff" 
of  employees.     Mr.  T.  H.  Williams. 
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^served  the  Atheneum  twenty  years 
— much  of  the  time  gratuitously. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Professor  R. 
"W.  Laing,  who  in  time  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam. 
In  the  eight  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Putnam  infused  new  life 
.and  succeeded  in  raising  the  standard 
of  the  library  to  a  gratifying  extent. 
"When  he  resigned  to  become  libra- 
rian of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
James  Hosmer,  the  historian,  took 
his  place,  and  for  twelve  years  filled 
it  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
For  the  past  year  the  library  has 
"been  under  the  administration  of 
IMiss  Gfacia  Countryman,  whose 
-^service  began  under  Mr.  Putnam. 
With  her  splendid  group  of  assist- 
ants— all  women — she  is  accom- 
plishing great  results  for  the 
institution. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Walker  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Public  Library  Board 
since  its  formation.  For  many  years 
lie  was  president  of  the  Society  of 
Fine  Arts.  He  owns  one  of  the 
largest  private  art  galleries  in  the 
country,  containing  pictures  by 
the  great  masters  of  the  world,  which 
*is  free  to  the  public.  For  many  years 
the  public  gallery  at  the  library  has 
"been  supplied  with  pictures  loaned 
from  his  collection.  Mr.  Walker 
has  been  president  of  the  Academy 
<of  Sciences  for  many  years,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  museum.  He 
"built  the  city  market  and  the  St. 
Xouis  Park  Railway.  He  is  the 
-owner  of  extensive  pine  lands  in  the 
city  he  has  helped  so  much,  and 
made  his  fortune  in. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Gale,  J.  E.  and  D.  C. 
Bell,  M.  B.  Koon,  J.  B.  Atwater, 
"Professor  Sven  Oftdal,  Charles  Mc- 
Reeve,  G.  H.  Brackett,  Daniel  Bas- 
sett,  C.  A.  Bovey,  Thomas  Lowry, 
W.  H.  Dunwoody,  and  a  number  of 
mother  faithful  workers,  have  served 


the  library  as  officers.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Gale  and  J.  E.  Bell  have  served  con- 
tinually since  its  formation. 

Art  education  in  Minneapolis  may 
be  said  to  have  had  its  beginning  in 
1882  when  the  Minneapolis  Society 
of  Fine  Arts  was  organized  and  a 
loan  exhibition  held.  In  1886,  the 
society  opened  an  art  school,  with 
Mr.  Douglas  Volk  as  its  director. 
With  his  skill  as  a  teacher  and 
artist,  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  creditable  school  which  grew 
rapidly.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  director,  Robert  Koehler, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  school 
for  ten  years.  Mr.  Koehler  insti- 
tuted the  yearly  art  exhibitions 
which  have  kept  Minneapolis  in 
touch  with  the  latest  work  from  the 
great  Eastern  art  centres.  He  is  an 
admirable  teacher,  and  the  excellent 
work  of  his  graduate  pupils  has 
caused  the  Minneapolis  School  of 
Fine  Arts  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
growing  important  factor  in  the 
American  art  world. 

This  autumn,  a  magnificent  figure 
of  heroic  dimensions,  called  the 
"River  God,"  will  be  unveiled  in  the 
new  City  Hall.  It  was  obtained 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Roy 
rferrick,  who  saw  the  figure  in  the 
studio  of  the  sculptor,  Larkin  G. 
Mead,  in  Italy.  The  "River  God" 
was  made  from  the  largest  piece  of 
marble  ever  taken  from  the  Carrara 
quarries,  and  the  work  has  been  the 
life  accomplishment  of  Mr.  Mead. 
Deeming  it  especially  appropriate 
for  Minneapolis,  Mr.  Herrick  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  "Minne- 
apolis Journal,"  A.  S.  Brooks,  S.  B. 
Cargill,  John  De  Laittre,  E.  W. 
Herrick,  John  Dunwoody,  S.  G.  Mc- 
Knight,  Henry  Little,  C.  J.  Martin, 
J.  S.  and  Charles  Pillsbury,  Jr., 
Thomas  Shevlin  and  George  Piper 
to   unite   in   bringing   the   statue   to 
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this  country  and  placing  it  in  their 
city. 

Another  beautiful  bronze  statue 
soon  to  be  placed  here  is  the  fine 
figure  by  Theo.  A.  Ruggles  Kitson, 
in  memory  of  the  university  warrior 
students,  who  died  for  their  country 
in  the  Philippines.  Professor  Arthur 
Haynes  was  the  instigator  and 
prime  mover  in  causing  this  statue 
to  be  erected. 

Parallel  always  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  city,  and  forming  no 
small  factor  in  that  development,  is 
the  rise  and  growth  of  an  influential 
and  substantial  daily  press. 

The  "St.  Anthony  Express,"  the 
first  newspaper,  was  established  in 
1851,  and  edited  by  Isaac  Atwater. 
At  the  present  time,  four  dailies  and 
no  less  than  forty  weeklies  are  pub- 
lished in  the  city.  The  "Minneapolis 
Daily  Tribune"  came  into  ex'stence 
in  1869,  and  has  been  published  con- 
tinually since  that  time.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  papers  in  the 
Middle  West.  Three  editions  are 
published  week  days,  besides  a  Sun- 
day edition.  Its  great  success  is 
due  to  Mr.  Charles  Hamblin,  who 
has  been  manager  and  head  of  the 
editorial  staff  for  the  past  thirteen 

years. 

The  "Minneapolis  Journal"  has 
been  published  continually  since  its 
inception  in  1878.  It  is  a  publica- 
tion of  which  the  metropolis  might 
well  be  proud.     For  the  past  twenty 


years,  Mr.  John  S.  McLain  has  been 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  its  editorial 
staff,  and  has  made  it  one  of  the 
cleanest  and  most  progressive  papers 
in  the  country. 

The  "Minneapolis  Times"  was  es- 
tablished in  1889,  and  has  always 
been  a  credit  to  the  city.  Recently 
it  came  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Albert  Dollenmayer,  who  is 
keeping  it  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
western  newspapers. 

An  important  publicity  bureau  is 
the  Minneapolis  Commercial  Club, 
with  a  thousand  members.  This 
club  provides  a  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  is  a  sort  of  unofficial 
city  government,  with  Mr.  Wallace 
Nye  as  its  very  efficient  mayor. 
This  committee  is  jealous  of  every 
business  and  municipal  interest, 
and  accomplishes  an  immeasurable 
amount  of  good  in  the  interests  of 
Minneapolis. 

During  the  summer  just  past, 
Minneapolis  celebrated  her  semi- 
centennial, and  well  should  she  take 
pride  in  reviewing  her  achieve- 
ments done  in  the  short  span  of  fifty 
years.  In  1855  an  Indian  reservation, 
in  this  year  of  grace  1905  she  may 
truthfully  be  called  a  city  of  mag- 
nificent fulfillment;  and  yet  com- 
pared to  what  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  her — if  one  may  reckon  on 
her  wealth  of  advantage  and  oppor- 
tunity— she  is  even  yet  but  a  city 
of  promise. 
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A  Matter  of  Size? 


By  W.  Levette  Wilson 


AS  everybody,  who  is  at  all  ob- 
servant, knows,  there  are 
two  types  of  little  men  :those 
who  think  they  are  bigger  than 
everybody  else,  and  are  consequently 
arrogant;  and  those  who  think 
everybody  else  is  bigger  than  they, 
and  are  correspondingly  modest. 
Pettit  belonged  to  the  latter  class. 
For  some  years  he  had  been  pain- 
fully conscious  of  his  lack  of  size. 
He  woke  up  to  it  just  before  he 
entered  college,  and  took  as  indus- 
triously to  athletics  as  to  his  studies 
in  the  hope  of  encouraging  niggardly 
Nature  to  greater  liberality.  But 
Nature  was  as  stubborn  as  nig- 
gardly, and,  though  he  gained  his 
full  share  of  muscle  and  skill;  the 
limitations  were  impassable. 

"Clever  little  devil,"  said  Bulkley, 
the  two-hundred-and-ten  pound  cen- 
tre of  the  'Varsity  eleven,  one  day 
as  Pettit  passed  from  the  gymna- 
sium to  the  shower  room  after  a  stiff 
bout  at  single  sticks  with  a  man 
who  had  thirty  pounds  the  better  of 
him.  "He's  so  chock  full  of  ginger" 
and  grit  that  he'd  be  a  corker  if  he 
just  had  any  size  to  back  up  his 
nerve." 

Pettit  heard,  and  sighed,  but  with 
regret  rather  than  bitterness,  for  he 
was  beginning  to  realize  the  inevit- 
able, and  he  was  too  decent  a  fellow 
to  become  bitter  about  something 
that  was  nobody's  fault — certainly 
not  his  own.  For  Pettit  was 
"white" ;  every  man  in  college 
agreed  to  that.  Little  he  was  in 
body,  but  not  in  heart  and  soul. 


The  boys,  without  a  thought  of 
offense  being  given  or  taken,  called 
him  "Thumb"  Pettit;  but  his  par- 
ents, who,  of  course,  were  unable  to 
foresee  to  what  stature  and  diffi- 
dence their  first  born  would  grow 
up,  had  started  him  in  life  with  the 
name  of  Bayard  Victor  Pettit. 
That  this  was  an  appellation  rather 
difficult  for  a  boy  to  grow  up  to, 
never  occurred  to  them ;  and  being, 
as  it  proved,  their  last  born  as  well 
as  their  first  born,  they  were  as 
proud  of  him  and  as  well  satisfied 
with  his  achievements  as  if  he  held 
every  heavyweight  championship  in 
the  '01  class.  Thus  he  was  their  idol 
while  they  lived,  and  when  they 
passed  to  the  great  beyond,  it  was  a 
comfort  to  them  to  know  that  in 
addition  to  a  good  name,  they  were 
able  to  leave  him  a  patrimony, 
which,  with  any  kind  of  manage- 
ment, would  make  his  material  ex- 
istence comfortable  for  the  rest  of 
his  days. 

And  so,  at  twenty-four,  Bayard 
Victor  Pettit  found  himself  blessed 
with  enough  resignation  concerning 
his  limitations  to  make  him  un- 
aggressive and,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
pleasant  fellow. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  this  very  con- 
sciousness, combined  with  his  never- 
failing  good-heartedness,  that  gave 
him  such  an  ever  ready  sympathy 
for  the  weak  and  timid,  the  imposed 
upon  or  the  oppressed.  And  this 
really  is  the  reason  why  it  all  came 
about. 

The     afternoon     sun     was     low 
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enough  for  everything,  except  cer- 
tain diagonal  sections  of  the  cross 
streets,  to  be  in  a  rather  pleasant 
shadow  as  Pettit,  swinging  his 
stick  with  the  grace  and  skill  that 
comes  of  long  practice,  walked 
slowly  along  toward  the  Palisades 
Club,  where  he  lived.  It  had  been 
a  pleasant  day,  and  Pettit  was  as 
well  satisfied  with  himself  and  the 
world  as  a  man  can  be  who  can 
never  quite  get  rid  of  a  placid  envy 
toward  the  men  who  naturally  lower 
their  eyelids  a  little  when  they  look 
at  him. 

In  this  carelessly  cheerful  mood, 
with  only  commonplace  people  on 
the  sidewalks  and  commonplace  ve- 
hicles in  the  street,  all  quite  in  har- 
mony with  their  surroundings, 
Pettit  took  scant  heed  of  what  was 
going  on  about  him  until  he  heard 
a  sharp  little  yelp,  a  yelp  that  told  of 
both  pain  and  fear. 

Then  he  brought  his  wandering 
wits  together  with  a  jerk,  and 
glanced  up  quickly.  Thirty  yards 
ahead  of  him  was  a  big,  heavy- 
jawed,  shabbily-dressed  man,  drag- 
ging a  little  liver  and  white  spaniel 
at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  rope.  Pettit 
unconsciously  quickened  his  steps 
and  frowned  sympathetically,  for  it 
was  very  evident  that  the  dog  feared 
its  captor  and  intuitively  feared  the 
place  where  it  was  being  taken — it 
was  such  a  timid  looking  little  dog! 

Just  as  Pettit  got  close  enough  to 
see  that  the  spaniel  showed  some 
points  that  indicated  excellent  breed- 
ing, the  man  turned  with  an  oath 
and  gave  the  rope  a  jerk.  As  he 
brought  the  dog  within  reach  he 
kicked  it  viciously,  and  with  another 
yelp  of  pain  and  fear  the  spaniel 
cowered  at  the  end  of  the  rope  as 
far  away  as  it  could  get. 

"Say!"  exclaimed  Pettit,  with  sup- 


pressed   indignation.      "Don't    kick 
that  dog  that  way !" 

The  man  looked  around,  over 
Pettit's  head,  at  first,  not  seeing  him. 
Then,  as  he  dropped  his  eyes  and 
saw  who  thus  rebuked  him,  he 
turned  and  started  on  again.  Evi- 
dently he  did  not  consider  the  mat- 
ter worth  his  attention. 

Pettit  understood,  and  flushed 
hotly.  Again  the  fact  that  he  was 
only  five  feet  two  was  painfully  im- 
pressed upon  him.  But  neverthe- 
less he  could  not  see  a  timid  little 
dog  abused  without  a  protest. 
Under  some  circumstances  even 
Pettit  was  inclined  to  be  aggressive. 

The  dog,  trembling  more  than 
ever  with  fear,  still  dragged  at  the 
rope  in  a  foolish  effort  to  get  away. 
This  plainly  irritated  the  man,  and 
again  he  jerked  the  dog  toward 
him.  Again  his  foot  swung  heavily 
against  the  little  animal,  and  again 
it  yelped  with  pain  and  fear. 

Pettit,  who  was  alongside  him 
now,  boiled  with  sympathetic  indig- 
nation. 

"Look  here !"  he  cried,  warningly. 
"You  quit  kicking  that  dog!" 

The  man  stopped  and  looked 
down  at  him. 

"What's  it  to  you?"  he  demanded, 
scornfully. 

"It's  enough  to  me  to  know  that 
nobody's  got  a  right  to  kick  a  dog 
like  that!"  declared  Pettit,  deter- 
minedly. 

"Oh,  they  ain't,  ain't  they?  Well, 
whatV  you  goin'  to  do  about  it?" 

"You've  got  to  stop  it,  that's 
what!" 

"Huh!"  The  man  snorted  taunt- 
ingly. "May  be  you'll  make  me 
stop  it." 

Pettit's  indignation  was  now  be- 
yond discretion. 

"I  don't  believe  it's  your  dog,  any- 
how," he  said,  suspiciously. 
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"Look  here,  young  feller,  you 
just  mind  your  own  business,  and 
I'll  look  after  my  dog  all  right." 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  demanded 
Pettit. 

"None  o'  your  business,  you  little 
runt!"  replied  the  man  angrily. 
^'And  you  better  be  running  right 
along,  or  I'll  lay  you  across  my 
knee  and  spank  you." 

Pettit's  flush  ran  clear  down 
-under  his  collar,  and  he  gripped  his 
stick  tightly. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  dog?" 
lie  insisted,  through  his  closed  teeth. 

The  man  took  a  step  forward,  and 
aimed  a  blow,  a  slap,  at  Pettit  with 
an  open  hand.  <* 

Now,  as  big  Bulkley  had  said  back 
in  the  old  college  days,  Pettit  was 
a  clever  little  devil,  especially  with 
the  single  stick.  He  stepped 
quickly  back,  and  the  stick  which 
lie  had  been  gripping  so  tightly 
flashed  in  a  short  circle  and  landed 
'dazingly  across  the  face  of  the 
threatener. 

The  man  gave  a  fierce  cry  of  pain, 
and,  dropping  the  rope,  clasped  his 
liands  over  his  eyes.  For  the 
moment  he  was  blinded,  and  the 
spaniel,  taking  advantage  of  this, 
fled  up  the  dozen  steps  of  the  house 
in  front  of  which  the  clash  had  oc- 
curred, and  crouched  on  the  door 
step. 

The  man,  getting  a  grip  on  his 
dazed  senses,  took  his  hands  from 
"his  face,  and  glared  about  him 
wildly  for  a  moment.  Then  his  eye 
fell  on  Pettit,  who  stood  his  ground 
with  stick  on  guard. 

With  a  growl  the  man  contracted 
"his  muscles  for  a  lunge  at  Pettit. 

"I'll    show    you,    you    

runt!"  he  snarled,  as  he  started  for- 
ward. 

"What's  all  this,  what's  all  this, 
mow,  Mike?"  demanded  a  deep  voice 


in  his  ear,  as  a  powerful  grip  on  his 
collar  jerked  him  backward. 

Heavy  as  had  been  the  tread, 
neither  had  noticed  burly  Sergeant 
of  Police  Hannegan  as  he  turned  the 
corner  of  the  building  ten  feet  away, 
just  as  Pettit  got  into  position  again 
after  delivering  his  effective  stroke. 

"He  smashed  me  in  the  face  with 
his  stick,  that's  what!"  growled 
Mike,  fiercely. 

"And  what  had  you  been  doing?" 

Comparing  the  size  of  the  two 
men,  Sergeant  Hannegan  assumed 
that  the  assault  had  not  been  unpro- 
voked. 

"I  hadn't  been  doin'  nothin' !  I 
was  just — " 

"Mr.  Policeman,  Mr.  Policeman!" 
An  agitated  girlish  voice  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  wheels  grating 
against  the  curb,  and  a  slender  figure 
half  leaned  out  of  the  carriage  door. 
"It  was  my  dog,  Mr.  Policeman,  and 
that  man  had  stolen  it!  He  was 
kicking  it  brutally  until  this  gentle- 
man made  him  stop,  and  hit  him 
with  his  stick.  I  saw  it  all  from 
across  the  street,  but  I  didn't  know 
it  was  little  Pixie  at  first,  and  was 
afraid  to  come  over." 

The  words  of  explanation  rushed 
from  her,  tumbling  over  each  other 
and  trembling  with  excitement. 

"There!"  she  exclaimed,  pointing 
at  the  crouching  spaniel  in  the  door- 
way.   "There  he  is !" 

Sergeant  glanced  from  the  girl  to 
the  dog,  and  looked  at  the  man  he 
still  held  firmly  by  the  collar. 

"How  about  it,  Mike?"  he  de- 
manded, shortly. 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  her  dog," 
replied  the  man  surlily. 

"Well,  that'll  do  for  you,  I  guess, 
Mike,"  said  the  Sergeant.  "You've 
no  business  up  in  this  end  of  town. 
Now,  let  me  see  you  get  out  of  here 
without  losing  any  time;  and  if  I 
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find  you  in  this  district  again,  I'll 
make  it  the  Island  for  you." 

He  released  his  hold,  and,  without 
a  word,  the  man  turned  and  walked 
rapidly  down  the  street. 

Meantime,  the  girl  had  sprung 
from  the  carriage  and  run  quickly 
up  the  steps.  Pettit  followed  her 
diffidently.  She  looked  up  as  he  ap- 
proached. 

"Poor  little  Pixie,"  she  said,  pat- 
ting the  dog  gently,  "he  was  so 
terribly  frightened." 

"Yes,  poor  little  chap,"  murmured 
Pettit.  The  situation  was  unusual, 
and  he  was  rather  at  a  loss  for 
words. 

The  dog  pressed  close  to  the  girl 
as  she  stooped,  and  looked  up  at  her 
appealingly  with  its  big,  soft  brown 
eyes,  while  it  wagged  its  tail  feebly. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  can  thank 
you,"  the  girl  went  on.  "It  would 
have  broken  my  heart  to  lose  little 
Pixie—" 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  at  all,  I  assure 
you,"  interrupted  Pettit  hurriedly. 
"Really,  I'm  very  glad  to — "  As  he 
paused  for  a  word,  he  glanced 
around  and  saw  the  Sergeant  start- 
ing away.  "Oh — er — excuse  me  a 
moment,  please,"  he  interrupted 
himself,  as  he  sprang  down  the 
steps. 

"Oh,  Sergeant!"  he  called. 

The  policeman  turned. 

"Here  is  my  card  in  case  there  is 
any  trouble  about  this,  and  I  am 
wanted  for — for  any  reason." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  Sergeant, 
as  he  took  the  card  without  looking 
at  it.  "You're  Mr.  Bayard  Pettit,  of 
the  Palisades  Club." 

He  smiled  at  Pettit's  look  of  sur- 
prise, and  went  on  with  the  pride  of 
a  man  who  knows  his  business. 

"I've  been  in  this  district  a  long 
time,  you  know.  But  there  won't 
be   any  trouble   unless  it's   for   Red 


Mike.  If  you  happen  to  see  him 
around  here  though,  and  let  me 
know,  there  will  be  trouble  for  him. 
Good  afternoon,  sir."  And  the  Ser- 
geant resumed  his  dignified  stroll 
along  the  street. 

Pettit  turned  again  to  the  steps. 
The  girl  was  coming  down  with  the 
dog  in  her  arms.  He  ran  up  to  meet 
her. 

"Can't  I  help  you?"  he  asked, 
eagerly. 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you.  He  has  had 
such  a  scare  that  any  one  else  would 
make  it  still  worse." 

"But  isn't  he  rather  heavy  for 
you?" 

"Not  to  carry  just  to  the  carriage, 
you  know." 

When  she  put  the  dog  in  the 
vehicle  it  snuggled  comfortably 
down  in  one  corner  as  if  it  had  found 
a  familiar  place  of  refuge  at  last. 

"He  doesn't  understand  all  you 
did  for  him— yet,"  she  said,  smiling; 
"but  I  shall  tell  him." 

"You're — you're  very  kind,  I'm 
sure,"  stammered  Pettit. 

"Home,  James,"  she  said,  turning 
to  the  coachman. 

Then  with  a  nod  and  another 
smile  to  Pettit,  she  stepped  into  the 
carriage.  He  closed  the  door  after 
her,  and  stood,  hat  in  hand,  and 
watched  the  carriage  drive  away. 
At  the  next  corner  it  turned  and 
passed  out  of  sight. 

Pettit  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
looked  about  him.  He  was  alone  in 
the  street  where  so  much  had  hap- 
pened in  so  short  a  time.  As  he  put 
on  his  hat  a  ray  of  light  on  some- 
thing bright  at  his  feet  caught  his 
eye.  It  was  a  woman's  purse.  He 
picked  it  up  and  turned  it  about 
curiously.  It  was  a  dainty  trifle  of 
soft,  dark  leather,  with  gold  mount- 
ings. Near  the  clasp  was  engraved 
the  name  "Amabel." 
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Then  Pettit  realized  what  had 
happened.  Giving  his  hat  a  pull 
that  settled  it  firmly  on  his  head — 
as  all  boys  have  done  in  all  time — 
he  sprinted  for  the  corner,  and 
looked  in  the  direction  the  carriage 
had  turned.  Not  a  vehicle  was  in 
sight.  He  ran  rapidly  the  length  of 
the  cross  street  block,  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  next  avenue.  The 
carriage  had  disappeared.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  irresolute ;  then, 
putting  the  purse  carefully  in  his 
breast  pocket  he  walked  slowly  on 
to  his  club. 

Constantly  realizing  the  handicap 
that  Nature  had  compelled  him  to 
carry  through  life,  Pettit  had  always 
been  rather  shy  of  girls.  So  many 
of  them  were  as  tall,  or  even  taller 
then  he;  and  it  emphasized  his  em- 
barrassment painfully  if  he  had  to 
look  up  when  he  talked  to  them. 
Now,  he  remembered  with  a  peculiar 
thrill  of  satisfaction  that  he  had 
looked  down  a  little  when  he  spoke 
to  her  just  before  she  entered  the 
carriage.  The  memory  picture  was 
remarkably  distinct,  too,  for  Pettit, 
who  couldn't  have  told  the  color  of 
the  eyes  of  half  the  girls  he  had 
known  all  his  life.  Hers  were  very 
large,  and  that  peculiar  dark,  rich 
blue  that  verges  on  violet.  Above 
them,  between  her  forehead  and  the 
projecting  brim  of  her  hat,  was  a 
heavy  roll  of  hair  of  the  mellowest 
gold.  The  cheeks  were  clearly  pink 
and  white  —  Pettit  remembered, 
vaguely,  of  reading  something  some- 
where lilies  and  roses  in  this  con- 
nection. The  nose  was  tilted  a  trifle 
upward  above  a  rosebud  mouth — 
more  reminiscent  description  ! — and 
there  was  a  dimple  in  the  chin.  Ah, 
yes,  it  was  all  very  clear  to  Pettit; 
remarkably  so ! 

"Pretty  name  that — Amabel/'  he 
thought,    as    he    handled    the    purse 


delicately  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
apartments. 

In  the  next  morning's  papers  no 
one  advertised  the  loss  of  a  purse 
engraved  with  the  name  "Amabel." 
Indeed,  people  seemed  singularly 
fortunate  in  regard  to  their  purses, 
for  none  at  all  complained  of  such  a 
loss.  There  were  lost  brooches,  lost 
scarf  pins,  lost  chatelaines,  lost 
handbags,  lost  keys,  lost  umbrellas, 
lost  dogs,  and  one  man  even  an- 
nounced the  loss  of  a  twelve-by- 
sixteen,  unframed  oil  painting  of 
goldfish,  fruit  and  flowers,  adding 
the  unnecessary  information  that  it 
was  "of  no  value  to  anyone  but  the 
owner."  But  none  had  lost  a  purse. 

All  day  Pettit  bought  papers  as 
fast  as  the  editions  appeared,  and 
scanned  the  "LOST"  advertisements 
without  avail.  Either  she  had  not 
discovered  her  loss,  or  she  did  not 
value  the  purse  enough  to  advertise. 

That  night  Pettit  was  all  but  dis- 
couraged when  a  brilliant  and  orig- 
inal idea  occurred  to  him.  He 
would  look  in  the  purse,  and  see  if 
there  were  not  some  clue  there!  It 
did  seem  to  him  almost  like  sacri- 
lege, but — really,  he  had  to  do  some- 
thing to  learn  where  to  return  the 
property,  and  he  could  think  of  no 
other  way. 

The  purse  contained  a  surprising 
amount  for  its  size,  Pettit  discovered 
when  he  began  to  unpack  it — with 
his  door  locked — -under  the  shaded 
light  of  his  reading  table.  There 
were  some  bits  of  silk  and  ribbon, 
which  he  laid  smoothly  and  carefully 
aside;  a  little  gold  pin,  which  was 
broken,  and  a  dainty  gold  pencil 
with  no  lead  in  it;  a  little  square  of 
gauze  widely  surrounded  with  lace 
and  exhaling  a  delicate  perfume, 
which  Pettit  guessed  was  meant  for 
a  handkerchief;  a  written  memoran- 
dum,  which    he   hurriedly   refolded, 
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unread;  in  a  division  by  itself, 
.some  money,  which  he  did  not 
even  count — he  felt  that  the  amount 
was  none  of  his  business;  and  in 
another  separate  division,  what  he 
•was  looking  for — cards !  They  were 
engraved:  "Miss  Amabel  Kenton, 
No.  34  Kensington  Place." 

Pettit  was  solemnly  thoughtful 
as  he  carefully  repacked  the  purse. 
Nathaniel  Kenton,  of  Kensington 
Place,  he  knew  by  sight  and  repu- 
tation. Six  feet  two  or  three  inches 
tall,  massive  of  frame  and  severe  of 
countenance,  he  was  a  man  of  such 
personal  force  that  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  able  to  interpret,  ex- 
pound, aye,  almost  to  reconstruct, 
•corporation  law  so  that  it  would  fit 
any  cause  he  advocated.  Pettit  had 
always  envied  this  man,  but  for  his 
size  and  bulk  and  force  rather  than 
for  his  high  standing  at  the  bar ;  for 
Pettit  was  not  really  ambitious;  he 
•only  had  the  common  discontent  of 
wanting  to  be  what  he  was  not.  He 
sighed  a  little  doubtfully  as  he  won- 
dered if  she  admired  big  men  only. 

At  ten  minutes  after  eight  o'clock 
the  next  evening,  Pettit,  with  an  op- 
pressingly  accelerated  heart  action, 
pushed  the  bell  button  at  No.  34 
Kensington  Place,  and  was  admitted 
by  a  severe  looking  person,  with 
close  cropped  side-whiskers,  who 
dressed  in  evening  clothes. 

Was  Miss  Amabel  Kenton  at 
"home?  The  severe  looking  person 
would  inquire.  On  his  card  Pettit 
"hurriedly  wrote:  "A  friend  of  little 
Pixie's,"  and  sat  down  in  the  draw- 
ing room  to  await,  with  considerable 
trepidation,  the  result  of  his  venture. 

Across  the  arms  of  a  comfortable 
looking  chair  near  him  lay  a  stick, 
a  rather  swell  stick,  Pettit  thought, 
silver  mounted,  with  a  rough  buck- 
riorn  handle.  He  leaned  over  and 
measured  it  with  his  own.     It  was 


at  least  eight  inches  longer  than  his. 
Pettit  sighed  again.  He  wondered 
if  she  had  any  brothers,  and  how 
big— 

"Mr.  Pettit?"  The  half  childish 
voice  had  the  peculiar  rising  inflec- 
tion of  extremely  formal  inquiry. 

Pettit  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a 
start  that  was  far  from  being  easy 
and  graceful.  There  was  the  face 
again — the  big,  deep  blue  eyes,  the 
roll  of  golden  hair,  the  pink  and 
white  cheeks,  the  tilted  nose,  the 
rosebud  mouth  and  the  dimpled 
chin — the  face  that  he  had  seen  in 
his  dreams,  sleeping  and  waking, 
ever  since  the  rescue  of  little  Pixie — 
but  with  a  difference.  The  look  of 
tender  solicitude  as  she  had  leaned 
over  and  petted  the  frightened  little 
spaniel,  and  of  gratitude  as  she  had 
looked  up  at  Pettit,  were  gone;  and 
in  their  place  the  babyish  features 
were  burdened  with  an  expression  of 
severe  dignity  that  would  have  been 
amusing  to  one  in  a  mental  attitude 
different  from  Pettit's. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr. 
Pettit,"  she  said,  stiffly,  "to  call  to 
inquire  after  little  Pixie.  I  am 
happy  to  assure  you  that  he  has 
quite  recovered  from  his  fright." 

She  remained  standing  and  did 
not  ask  Pettit  to  sit  down.  Little 
Pixie  was  safe  now  in  his  own  home 
where  he  would  be  carefully 
watched  and  tenderly  cared  for. 
The  rescue  had  been  very  kind,  of 
course,  but  this  queer  little  man  was 
a  perfect  stranger,  and  really — 
Ah,  how  quickly  gratitude  shrinks 
under  the  weight  of  conventionality, 
and  how  soon  are  benefits  forgot ! 

"I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  it." 
Pettit  found  some  difficulty  in  using 
his  voice.  "I  called,  however, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
your   purse,   which   you   must   have 
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dropped  when  you  got  out  of  the 
carriage." 

He  took  the  purse  from  his 
pocket,  and  handed  it  to  her.  She 
accepted  it  almost  gingerly,  Pettit 
thought. 

''Ah,"  she  said,  with  raised  eye- 
brows, "I  had  not  missed  it.  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  I  am 
sure." 

"Amabel!  Oh,  Amabel !  Where's 
my  stick?"  The  voice  that  called 
was  big  and  deep,  indicating  vast 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  lung 
power.  A  moment  later  the  figure 
of  the  speaker  filled  the  space  be- 
tween the  door  hangings  so  full  that 
one  of  them  was  half  draped  over 
his  ample  shoulder. 

"Oh,  I  beg  pardon,"  he  said,  as  he 
saw  Pettit.     "I  didn't  know — " 

A  boy,  a  mere  boy,  not  a  day  over 
eighteen,  and,  Pettit  thought,  a  little 
bitterly,  six  feet  and  two  hundred 
pounds  if  he  was  an  inch  and  an 
ounce. 

"My  brother,  Mr.  Pettit,"  the  dig- 
nity burdened  divinity  murmured. 
"Little  Pixie,  you  know,"  she  added, 
glancing  toward  her  brother. 

"An,  yes,  to  be  sure !"  He  stepped 
forward,  and  Pettit  found  his  hand 
buried  in  a  grasp  more  ample  than 
cordial.  The  young  man  looked 
down  at  him  in  the  condescending 
way  of  the  huge  addressing  the 
small.  "Deucid  clever  of  you,  Mr. 
Pettit,  don't  you  know.  I  only  wish 
I'd  been  there  myself.  I  don't  think 
he'd  have — ah,  well,  never  mind." 

He  shook  his  heavy  shoulders  and 
looked  darkly  threatening.  Pettit 
would  have  been  willing  to  stake  all 


he  had  in  the  world  that  the  young 
man  was  a  freshman,  and  a  fresh- 
man with  a  promising  future  in 
athletics,  at  that.  In  none  other 
could  there  be  such  self-confidence,, 
such  arrogance.  A  rapidly  moving 
picture  of  a  clash  between  the  young 
man  and  big  Bulkley  on  the  grid- 
iron passed  through  Pettit's  mind 
with  highly  satisfactory  effect. 
That,  of  course — 

"See  you  again  some  time,  Mr. — 
er — Petty,"  the  young  man  was  say- 
ing. He  picked  up  the  long  stick 
from  the  arms  of  the  chair,  nodded 
jerkily  and  disappeared  through  the 
door  amid  a  flurry  of  curtains. 

Miss  Amabel  Kenton  was  still 
standing  and  Mr.  Pettit  was  still 
standing. 

"Permit  me  to  thank  you  again, 
Mr.  Pettit,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of 
lowering  temperature,  "for  return- 
ing the  purse." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Pettit,  digni- 
fiedly,  albeit  the  dignity  had  a  strong- 
undercurrent  of  mournfulness.  "It 
is  quite  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able 
to  serve  you.  Permit  me  to  bid  you 
good  evening." 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Pettit." 

She  touched  a  bell  on  tfre  table 
at  her  side,  and  the  dignified  func- 
tionary with  the  close  cropped  side- 
whiskers  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

A  moment  later  Pettit  found  him- 
self standing  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
outside.  He  sighed  a  little  bitterly, 
as  he  started  down  the  street, 
though  he  understood  thoroughly 
that  a  man  deserves  neither  credit 
nor  blame  for  his  stature. 


Her  Day 


By  Margaret  Ashmun 


IT    WAS    half    past    seven    on    a 
morning    in    the    latter    part    of 

June.  Breakfast  was  over  and 
the  farmer  and  his  hired  man  were 
gone.  Both  the  sink  and  the  kitchen- 
table  were  piled  with  unwashed 
dishes,  and  with  bright  tin  pans,  on 
the  inside  of  which  greasy  yellow 
rings  hinted  of  the  cream  that  stood 
ready  in  the  churn  for  the  Saturday's 
butter-making.  The  oven  was  heat- 
ing for  the  Sunday  supply  of  pies 
and  spice  cake,  and  Almira  Preston 
was  stepping  briskly  about  the  pan- 
try, "redding  up"  the  shelves  pre- 
paratory to  her  dish-washing.  In 
the  sitting-room  her  mother  sat  at 
the  window  with  a  peach  basket  full 
of  red  carpet  rags  in  her  lap.  She 
was  a  thin  old  woman  with  white 
hair  and  gentle  brown  eyes  that 
looked  mildly  out  through  steel- 
bowed  spectacles  at  the  peaceful 
stretch  of  pasture  and  willow-bor- 
dered brook  across  the  road. 

"It  does  seem,"  she  murmured 
sorrowfully,  "as  if  I  am  the  good- 
for-nothingest  piece !" 

She  had  once  been  the  most  ac- 
tive and  energetic  woman  in  all  the 
township.  She  managed  her  house- 
hold with  cleanliness  and  economy. 
She  was  noted  for  her  baked  beans 
and  pan-dowdy,  and  no  church  so- 
cial was  considered  a  success  with- 
out her  marble  cake.  She  was  up 
early  and  down  late,  never  sparing 
herself,  and  contriving  to  shift 
upon  her  own  shoulders  a  large 
share  of  the  burdens  of  others.  But 
a  heavy  fall  from  her  back  steps 
one  frosty  morning  had  injured  her 
spine  and  now  she  was  a  hopeless 
invalid;    not    entirely    helpless,    in- 
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deed,  and  better  than  she  had  been 
for  a  year  after  her  accident,  but 
still  a  pathetic  contrast  to  her 
former  self.  Almira  had  been 
called  home  from  Thompsonville 
whither,  but  three  weeks  before  her 
mother's  disaster,  she  had  gone  to 
learn  the  "dress-making  trade,"  for 
which  her  soul  yearned.  She  took 
the  affairs  of  the  house  into  her  own 
hands,  disappointed,  impatient,  but 
fiercely  determined  "to  do  her  duty 
by  her  mother"  as  long  as  need 
might  be.  Mrs.  Preston  sat  all  day 
by  the  window,  piecing  worsted 
crazy  quilts  or  sewing  multi- 
colored carpet  rags,  submitting 
guiltily  to  the  dictates  of  Almira, 
and  eating  her  heart  out  with  re- 
proaches at  her  unfortunate  condition. 

"If  I'd  only  'a'  waited  for  pa  to 
get  that  pail  o'  water,  I  wouldn't  'a' 
slipped  down,  and  then  I  wouldn't 
be  a-settin'  here  pesterin'  every- 
body," she  used  to  say  sadly  to  her- 
self. 

It  galled  her  beyond  endurance 
to  be  considered  useless,  and  when- 
ever Almira  was  amiable  she  seized 
the  opportunity  to  prove  that  she 
could  accomplish  something  still. 
She  even  hobbled  into  the  kitchen 
occasionally  and  painfully  washed 
the  dishes  or  stirred  up  a  ginger 
cake  for  supper.  But  she  stood  in 
constant  awe  of  Almira's  sharp 
tongue  and  '  strident  voice,  and 
yielded  meekly  when  she  was  or- 
dered back  to  her  chair.  Almira 
was  kind  in  her  perfunctory  way, 
but  s'he  suffered  no  expostulation 
and  brooked  no  interference.  She 
had  her  duty  to  do,  and  she  intended 
to  do  it. 
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On  the  particular  June  morning 
in  question,  Almira  was  unusually 
rebellious  against  fate.  As  she 
swept  the  bread-crumbs  off  the 
pantry  shelf  she  thought  of  the 
beautiful  lawn  and  muslin  dresses 
she  might  have  been  making  and 
of  the  "tasty"  air  she  would 
impart  to  their  crisp  folds ;  her 
heart  swelled  with  indignation  and 
despair,  but  she  set  her  lips  firmly 
together  and  took  down  her  big, 
well-scoured  dishpan. 

"Almiry,"  called  her  mother  ex- 
citedly, "there's  somebody  a-drivin' 
up  here.  I  do  believe  it's  Delbert 
Williamses  folks.  Now  What  on 
airth  do  they  want  at  this  hour,  do 
y'   s'pose?" 

"How  should  I  know,  ma?"  said 
Almira  calmly,  rolling  down  her 
sleeves,  and  smoothing  her  hair,  as 
the  wagon  stopped  at  the  gate,  full 
to  overflowing  with  slouch-hatted, 
straw-bonneted  and  shock-headed 
Williamses  of  all  ages  and  sizes; 
but  her  sallow  cheeks  colored  per- 
ceptibly when  she  saw  a  glittering 
new  "top  carriage"  driving  up  be- 
hind the  wagon.  In  the  carriage 
sat  Delbert  Williams'  brother  Carle- 
ton,  resplendent  in  a  new  crash  coat 
and  a  flaming  red  necktie;  beside 
him  on  the  shiny  leather  seat  there 
was  a  suggestive  vacancy. 

Carleton  sprang  out  nimbly  and 
hurried  up  the  path.  "Hello,  there !" 
he  called  out.  "Where  be  ye  all? 
How  d'  do,  Mis'  Preston!  Hello,  Al- 
miry! Ain't  this  a  kind  of  a  early  visit  ?' 

"Of  all  things!  Carleton  Wil- 
liams, ain't  you  got  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  go  traipsing  around 
the  country  at  this  hour  o'  the  day?" 

"That's  what  folks'll  be  sayin'  to 
you  in  a  few  minutes,"  responded 
the  young  man  good-naturedly;  "I 
came  to  get  you  to  go  along  of  us 
over  to  Irv'  Rogerses.     You  know 


his  brother  Sam  'n'  his  wife  have 
just  come  back  from  Kansas  on  a 
visit,  'n'  we're  all  goin'  over  there 
to  see  'em.  You're  comin'  along 
with  us.  Don't  say  yeh  ain't,"  see- 
ing her  irresolute  look.  "Yer  cook- 
in'  'n'  things  c'n  wait.  Can't  they, 
Mis'  Preston?" 

"Oh  yes,  daughter,  do  go.  Things'll 
get  along  all  right.  Do  go  now,  Al- 
miry," said  Mrs.  Preston  coaxingly, 
"I'll  get  along  just  beautiful." 

"But  you  know,  ma,  pa  'ri  Hans 
has  gone  over  to  Jim  Claflin's  to 
change  works  'n'  they  won't  be 
back  till  night.  You  can't  stay  here 
all  alone." 

"Oh  yes,  I  can,  truly  I  can,  Al- 
miry. I'd  just  love  to  have  things 
all  to  myself.  It'd  be  a  real  play  spell." 

"But  there's  all  this  work  to  do, 
and  not  even  a  clean  dish  in  the 
house.  I  do  wish  you  was  able  to 
do  somethin',  ma,  but  there  isn't- 
nobody  to  do  a  thing  excep'  me." 

Mrs.  Preston  winced  and  flushed. 
"Now,  Almiry  Preston,  you  know 
I  can  do  a  real  lot  when  I  git  started. 
You  just  let  me  try  'n'  you'll  see 
what  I  c'n  do !" 

"Nonsense,  ma!  Don't  you  go 
tryin'  to  do  more'n  you're  able.  You 
c'n  just  wash  up  the  dishes  'n'  don't 
you  touch  the  kittles  'n'  things. 
Let  the  fire  go  down,  an'  when  I 
come  back  I'll  get  the  oven  het  up 
'n'  bake  a  pie  or  two  in  no  time.  I 
guess  we  c'n  get  along  without  cake 
for  there's  cookies  in  the  jar.  Well, 
I  don't  feel  right  about  goin',  but  I 
guess  I  will  anyway.  I  ain't  been 
anywheres  for  a  dog's  age." 

"That's  the  ticket!  I  knew  y' 
wouldn't  refuse,"  said  Carleton  de- 
lightedly, and  Almira  flew  up  stairs 
to  put  on  her  best  summer  dress, 
her  hat  with  the  pink  roses,  and  her 
black  lace  mitts. 

Mrs.  Preston  stood  at  the  door  to 
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see  them  oft",  shouting  salutations 
and  feeble  jokes  to  all  the  party  at 
the  gate.  When  the  last  hurried  in- 
junction of  Almira  had  died  away 
amid  the  rattle  of  the  wheels,  she 
turned  her  back  to  her  chair  and 
sat  down  to  collect  herself.  Her 
withered  hands  shook  a  little  with 
an  almost  childish  excitement.  A 
whole  day  to  herself!  It  seemed 
scarcely  credible  that  she  should 
be  left  to  do  as  she  liked — it  was  too 
good  to  be  true. 

She  took  her  cane  and  hastened 
to  the  kitchen.  "Such  a  lovely  lot 
of  things  to  do  and  just  the  things 
I  like!"  she  murmured.  She  filled 
the  dishpan  and  washed  the  dishes. 
She  scoured  every  kettle  and  pan. 
She  washed  off  the  table,  rinsed  out 
the  dish  towels  and  hung  them 
above  the  sink  to  dry.  She  refilled 
the  stove  and  put  on  a  pot  of  water. 
"I  might  as  well  be  steamin'  some 
brown  bread  while  the  other  things 
is  bakin',"  she  said  as  she  hobbled 
back  and  forth.  "Pa  used  to  set  a 
lot  of  store  by  my  brown  bread.  I 
guess  he'll  be  su'prised  when  I  put 
it  on  for  supper!" 

And  so  the  forenoon  sped  away, 
to  the  rattle  of  tins,  the  whiz  of  the 
flour  sifter  and  the  monotonous 
swish  of  scrubbing  brush  and 
broom.  The  hot  quivering  air  of 
noon  floated  in  through  the  open 
window  and  the  sound  of  a  distant 
dinner  bell  gave  notice  of  the  hour. 
Mrs.  Preston  stood  unsteadily  in 
the  doorway  and  surveyed  the  re- 
sults of  her  toil.  On  her  weary  old 
face  there  sat  a  radiance  of  ineffable 
content. 

"I  guess  Almiry'll  see  now 
whether  there  ain't  anybody  around 
to  do  a  thing,"  she  said  aloud.  "But 
I  am  a  little  bit  tired,  I  must  c'nfess. 
It's  nat'ral,  bein'  as  I  ain't  much 
used   to  workin'.     I'll   set  down   'n' 


rest  a  second  or  two  before  I  take 
my  lunch."  She  sat  down  in  her 
calico  rocker  and  folded  her  swollen 
reddened  hands  in  her  lap.  "The 
Lord  is  mighty  good  to  give  me 
such  a  happy  day,"  she  whispered 
softly.  "It  ain't  no  more'n  right  to 
thank  Him  for  it."  Her  head  sank 
forward  on  her  breast  and  her  lips 
moved  silently. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  "top- 
carriage"  rolled  through  the  wide 
wagon  gate  and  into  the  back  yard. 
Almira  had  persuaded  Carleton  to 
bring  her  home  in  time  to  get 
supper,  before  her  father's  return. 
The  ride  had  been  a  long  one  and 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  private  conversation,  the  na- 
ture of  which  need  not  here  be  re- 
vealed. Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was 
with  a  new  and  unmistakable  air  of 
proprietorship  that  Carleton  assisted 
his  companion  to  alight.  Almira 
blushingly  released  herself  from 
his  awkward  embraces  and  hurried 
into  the  house.  The  kitchen  was 
in  irreproachable  order.  Its  smooth 
yellow  floor  was  spotless;  the  stove 
was  cold,  black  and  shining;  on  the 
table  were  half  a  dozen  white  cov- 
ered mounds  that  gave  out  spicy 
odors.  Amazed  and  conscience- 
stricken,  Almira  pushed  open  the 
door  into  the  next  room.  Her 
mother  sat  in  her  usual  seat  at  the 
window,  her  head  bent  as  if  in  sleep. 
The  shadow  of  the  vine  outside  the 
pane  strayed  fitfully  across  her  face 

"Why,  mother,  what  made  you 
do  so  much?"  said  Almira  with  a 
new  note  of  tenderness  in  her  voice. 
"Wake  up !  I  want  to  tell  you 
something." 

She  crossed  over  to  her  mother's 
side  and  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder.  Then  with  a  low  cry 
she  sank  sobbing  on  her  knees  be- 
side the  chair. 


The  Rums  of  MitL 


By  G.  F.  Paul 


MANY  Americans  who  have 
come  to  regard  the  landing 
at  Plymouth  Rock  as  the  be- 
ginning of  civilization  on  this  con- 
tinent, may  sometimes  forget  that 
long  before  this  event,  or  even  be- 
fore Queen  Isabella  pledged  her 
jewels  to  promote  the  spirit  of  dis- 
covery there  were,  at  Mitla,  Mexico, 
palaces  to  whose  splendor,  accord- 


canons,  this  region  has  been  inac- 
cessible except  by  horseback  until 
within  the  last  dozen  years.  Now,, 
however,  General  Grant's  road,  the 
Mexican  Southern,  reaches  the  city 
of  Oaxaca  by  climbing  and  sliding 
stupendous  grades. 

It  is  from  this  city  that  the 
journey  is  made  overland  to  the 
Mitla  ruins.     Nothing  can  be  more 


ON    THE    ROAD    FROM    OAXACA    TO    MITLA 
(Photo  by  C.  B.  Waite) 


ing  to  the  celebrated  Viollet-le-Duc, 
the  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome 
alone  can  be  compared. 

Geographically,  Mitla  is  in  the 
State  of  Oaxaca,  being  about  250 
miles  southeast  of  Puebla,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  that  distance  south  of 
Vera  Cruz.  Owing  to  the  difficul- 
ties and  expenses  attending  railroad 
construction      down     through     the 


exhilarating  than  the  ride  out  on 
good  Mexican  ponies.  There  are 
enough  treacherous  streams  and 
rough  places  to  give  the  trip  novelty, 
while  at  times  long  level  stretches 
offer  a  chance  to  try  the  horse's 
wind  and  mettle.  The  motley  crowd 
of  marketers  met  at  the  city  gates 
recalls  the  lines  from  Macaulay's- 
Horatius : 
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"And  loads  of  mules  and  asses 

Laden  with  skins  of  wine, 
And  endless  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep 

And  endless  herds  of  kine, 
And  endless  trains  of  wagons 

That  creaked  beneath  their  weight 
Of  corn-sacks  and  of  household  goods 

Choked  every  roaring  gate." 

The  road  leads  on  through  Santa 
Lucia,  where  cock-fighting  forms 
the  chief  vocation  as  well  as  the 
avocation  of  the  people.  Soon  the 
big  tree  of  Tule  looms  up  in  the  dis- 
tance— the  tree  under  which  Cortez 
and  his  army  encamped  on  their 
terrible  march  to  Honduras  nearly 
four  hundred  years  ago.  In  the 
churchyard  of  Santa  Maria  del  Tule 
stands  this  old  tree  called  Sabino, 
an  object  of  great  veneration  on  the 
part  of  the  natives,  who  come  from 
all  Central  America  to  see  it.  This 
great  growth  is  to  ordinary  trees 
what  Philadelphia's  statue  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  is  to  the  man  of  average 
height;  planted  in  Trinity  Church- 
yard, it  would  overtop  the  spire; 
placed  in  an  ordinary  city  street,  it 
would  effectually  block  all  passages. 
The  great  Baron  Humboldt  placed 
on  the  east  side  of  this  giant  cypress 
a  wooden  tablet  which  now,  with 
the  passing  of  a  century,  is  nearly 
embodied  in  the  tree. 

Beyond  Tule  more  oxen  are  met, 
big,  patient  fellows  that  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  patient.  Men  and 
women  alike,  with  broad  bands 
pressing  down  on  their  receding 
foreheads,  plod  toward  the  city  in 
single  file,  even  trotting  with  their 
200-pound  burdens.  In  the  pack 
trains,  the  head  burro  has  his  eyes 
wide  open  and  his  ears  pricked  up, 
while  the  others  follow  along 
sleepily,  contentedly.  The  Indian 
woman  with  the  baby  at  her  back 
shows  one  of  the  infinite  uses  of  the 
Mexican  rebozo,  or  shawl,  which 
now  serves  as  a  baby  carriage.    The 
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boys  here  miss  one  of  youth's  great- 
est delights — they  cannot  swing  on 
the  front  gate,  for  it's  made  of 
-cactus.    The  miles  roll  on, 

""And  we  are  left  galloping,  Pedro  and  I, 
Past  Tlacochahuaya,  no  cloud  in  the  sky." 

Then  comes  Tlacolula,  where  a 
rest  of  half  an  hour  and  refresh- 
ments make  the  farewell  yelps  of  a 
pack  of  curs  enjoyable.  The  road 
leads  out  past  giant  pinnacles  and 


"The  ruins  are  in  a  desolate  place  not 
far  from  the  brown  hills,  but  close  to  them 
is  a  charming  hacienda,  owned  by  Don 
Felix  Quero,  who  is  a  sort  of  a  feudal  lord 
over  the  neighboring  peons.  Enclosed  in 
high  walls,  with  many  open  courts  con- 
taining flowers,  trees,  and  fountains,  this 
picturesque  place  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing the  traveler  will  find  in  Mexico." 

Five  minutes'  walk  from  here  are 
the  ruins.  That  is,  under  extraordi- 
nary conditions  it  is  but  five  minutes' 
walk.        Under     ordinary      circum- 


BIG   TREE'OFTULE 
(Photo  by  C.  B.  Wake) 


rough  boulders,  a  veritable  Garden 
of  the  Gods.  Miserable  people  bur- 
row in  the  caves  at  the  base  of  these 
huge  milestones  that  mark  the  way 
to  Mitla.  At  length  after  crossing 
the  bed  of  a  river  which  in  the 
rainy  season  is  a  torrent,  the  hos- 
pitable doors  of  Don  Felix  Quero 
are  reached.  Of  this  hostelry 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  wrote: 


stances  it  takes  fifteen  minutes;  this 
calculation  makes  ample  allowance 
for  the  proper  handling  of  the 
crowd  of  half-clad  natives  who  have 
some  little  relics  such  as  jutes  for 
sale.  Although  they  are  not  noisy, 
yet  they  will  follow  at  a  respectful 
distance  until  they  are  sent  away  or 
solaced  with  a  penny.  Any  coin 
greater  than  the  centavo  is  practi- 
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-cally  unknown  to  them ;  they  have 
no  use  for  it.  Many  of  the  villagers 
"have  huts  built  of  fragments  from 
"the  temples.  Yet  some  of  the  struc- 
tures are  almost  intact  and  give  a 
-distinct  idea  of  their  original  beauty. 
Mitla,  says  Bancroft,  is  the  finest 
:group  in  the  whole  Mexican  terri- 
tory. Here  was  a  great  religious 
-centre  called  Miquitlan  Mictlan,  or 
Mitla,  "place  of  sadness,"  dwelling 
of  the  dead.  To  attempt  to  describe 
in  detail  these  old  palaces  would 
-probably  result  in  confusion.  A 
mass  of  irregular  buildings  covering 
•an  area  of  150,000  square  metres, 
such  are  the  Mitla  ruins,  one  of  the 


wonders  of  the  New  World,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt.  Their  massive 
walls,  some  five  feet  in  thickness, 
are  made  of  small  pebbles  bound  to- 
gether with  enduring  cement.  The 
walls  are  finished  with  a  veneer  of 
carved  stone.  The  lintels  over  the 
entrances  are  of  solid  stone  weigh- 
ing well  up  in  the  tons.  The  Hall 
of  the  Monoliths  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  Doutrelain,  a  famous 
architect,  to  be  of  the  most  recent 
construction,  as  is  shown  by  its 
superior  symmetry.  Ranged  in  line 
in  the  middle  of  the  now  roofless 
hall  are  six  columns  of  porhyry  that 
rise  to  a  height  of  fourteen  feet. 
They  are  very  simple,  without  base 
or  capital,  substantial  rather  than 
ornamental.  The  builders  lavished 
their  decorations  on  other  apart- 
ments, such  as  the  audience  cham- 
ber, and  its  ramifying  courts  and 
corridors.  No  mortar  holds  these 
tiles  in  place,  so  securely  are  they 
cut. 

North  of  the  main  ruins  a  Chris- 
tian church  was  built  some  two 
hundred  years  ago.  The  old  ruins 
furnished  the  material,  for  the  gov- 
ernment hadn't  taken  a  hand  in  pre- 
serving them.  Two  monoliths  have 
been  appropriated  and  transferred 
to  the  more  menial  duties  in  the 
backyard  of  the  church  property. 
Even  the  padre's  horses  can  look  up 
from  time  to  time  and  see  above 
their  manger  a  row  of  fantastic 
hieroglyphics  done  in  a  lustrous 
dark  red  paint.  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions have  been  deciphered;  these 
never  have  been. 

But  what  may  appeal  most 
strongly  to  the  traveler  are  the  pre- 
cipitous heights  that  rise  600  feet 
above  Mitla,  so  ably  described  by 
Ober.  On  the  summit  are  found  the 
remains  of  adobe  huts,  great  heaps 
of  stone  for  defense,  and  thousands 
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of  fragments  of  pottery.  Great  rocks 
are  poised  near  the  battlements  to 
be  toppled  over  on  a  besieging  foe, 
just  as  the  Romans  fought  in  ancient 
times.  Fortifications  a  mile  in 
length  follow  the  windings  of  the 
cliffs. 

What  a  battle  royal  it  must  have 
been  on  these  Mexican  Heights  of 
Quebec  when  the  Zapotec  King 
grappled  in  war  with  the  Miztec 
King  for  the  hand  of  Montezuma's 
daughter.  The  victorious  Zapotec 
returned  to  his  royal  palaces  below, 
enjoyed  his  barbaric  triumph,  and 
sacrificed  a  dozen  Miztec  hecatombs 
to  satisfy  his  savagery.  The  bodies 
were  hurled  into  a  cavernous  under- 
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ground  court  that  had  an  entrance 
closed  with  a  ponderous  slab.  Be- 
sides the  victims  of  war,  there  were 
also  those  who  consecrated  them- 
selves to  the  gods,  when,  according" 
to  Fray  Francisco  de  Burgoa,  they 
were  led  to  the  mouth  of  this  ne- 
cropolis by  a  priest,  the  slab  was- 
raised,  and  the  self-devoted  victim 
passed  forever  into  the  abode  of  the 
dead. 

This  high  priest,  called  Huiyatoo^ 
the  great  sentinel,  had  absolute 
power  even  greater  than  the  king's. 
As  he  was  the  sole  mediator  be- 
tween man  and  the  gods,  no  person 
of  low  degree  could  look  on  his  face 
and  live.  "One  high  hall  was  the 
palace  of  the  chief  priest,  in  which 
he  gave  audience  and  slept;  and 
such  was  the  authority  of  this  min- 
ister of  the  devil  that  no  one  dared 
to  pass  through  the  square,  and  to 
avoid  it  they  had  the  other  three 
halls,  with  gates  at  the  rear,  through 
which  the  officers  entered.  They 
had  outside  passages  and  alleys  for 
entering  and  going  out  from  an  au- 
dience." Yet  there  was  another  side 
to  these  ancients  who  reveled  in 
slaughter.  They  could  quarry,  con- 
vey, and  lift  in  position  huge  stones  ; 
they  had  learned  the  secret  of  tem- 
pering copper;  they  could  and  did 
lay  out  their  temple  walls  on  lines 
true  to  those  of  the  compass. 

There  is  plenty  of  work  yet  to  be 
done  by  the  archaeologist  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mitla.  It  is  a  section  rich 
in  fascinating  ruins.  No  doubt  the 
representation  of  the  Mitla  group 
as  shown  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment exhibit  at  St.  Louis,  will 
arouse  wide  interest  in  these  ruins 
as  well  as  in  those  at  Chichen-Itza. 
The  things  to  take  on  a  trip  to  these 
regions  would  be  three :  time,, 
patience,     money.       Whoever     may 
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journey  to  this  out-of-the-way  spot 
will  undoubtly  ask  himself  as 
"have  others :  "How  did  this  brown 
valley  support  its  thousands  in  the 
past?  Was  it  always  so  barren 
-when  it  teemed  with  renowned  war- 
riors, skillful  architects,  and  proud 


nobles?  Where  are  those  people 
now,  whence  did  they  come,  and 
when  did  they  rear  these  vast  pal- 
aces and  tombs?"  The  answers  are 
to  be  gained  from  the  ruins  them- 
selves. The  living  can  but  say  with 
the  wondering  padre,  "Quien  sabe?" 


A  Song  of  the  Links 

By  Helen  Green 

I  drove  a  ball  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  know  not  where. 
But  in  my  hands  my  driver  new 
Was  in  the  middle,  snapped  in  two. 

I  breathed  a  word  into  the  air, 
And  where  it  fell  I  did  not  care. 
One  little  word  and  that  was  all, 
A  word  relating  to  the  ball. 

The  ball  I  never  saw  again; 
The  word  it  was  that  cost  me  pain, 
Who  could  foretell  its  fatal  trend ! 
It  fell  on  the  ear  of  a  lady  friend. 

I  would  I  might  each  one  recall, 
The   friend,  the  word,  and  e'en  the  ball. 
Ah,  gladly  would  I  then  swear  off, 
And  never  more  would  I  play  "goff" ! 


Sabbatia* 

By   L.  M.    Gardner 

Beside  the  sedges  dank  on  earth's  warm  breasl 

Thy  home  the  humble  haunt  of  creeping  things, 

Where  many  a  drowsy  insect  nightly  sings 

To  thee,  while  winds  from  yonder  western  crest 

In  careless  glee  thy  form  have  oft  caressed; 

Thou  dainty  flower,  'mid  mouldering  turf  that  clings* 

Around  thy  tendrils,  now  triumphant  springs 

Thy  fragile  stem,  no  more  to  be  oppressed. 

Sabbatia,  thy  brave  struggle  to  be  free 

Still  stirs  the  souls  that  'mid  life's  ceaseless  fre; 

A  heritage  of  woe  like  thine  forget, 

And  who  from  out  Heaven's  calm  immensity 

Such  largess  find,  their  spirit  everywhere 

Illumes,  like  thee,  earth's  darkest  place  and  bare. 


*Sabbatii  gracilis  -rare,  found  in  small  quantity  at  Nantucket,  and  also  on  the  Plym  >uth  shore 
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WELL,  the  house  cleaning's 
done,  and  I'm  glad  of  it !" 
said  pretty  little  Mrs. 
Andrews,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  she 
sank  into  a  chair.  "We  laid  the  last 
rug  and  hung  the  last  curtain  this 
morning,  and  now  I  mean  to  have  a 
good  rest." 

Aunt  Faith,  who  had  run  in  for 
the  afternoon,  looked  up  with  a  smile 
from  the  afghran  she  was  knitting 
for  Baby  Alfred  and  said,  "I  never 
hear  of  house  cleaning,  Florence,  but 
I  think  of  Lucilla  Clark.  Did  I  ever 
tell  you  that  story?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Andrews,  "but  I 
should  love  to  hear  it.  I'm  just  in 
the  mood  for  a  story.  Wait  till  I 
get  my  sewing  and  we'll  settle  down 
and  be  real  'comfy'  while  Baby  takes 
his  nap." 

Dear  old  Aunt  Faith  had  spent 
most  of  her  life  in  New  England, 
and  only  during  the  last  year  had 
she  been  transplanted  to  the  west. 
Her  tales  of  early  days  and  of  the 
quaint  and  interesting  characters 
"down  east"  were  a  never-failing 
source  of  interest  and  amusement  to 
her  niece  and  nephew. 

"Lucilla  Clark,  or  'Cilia,  as  most 
everybody  in  the  neighborhood 
called  her,"  began  Aunt  Faith,  "was 
one  of  my  mother's  girl  friends ;  and 
as  I  recollect  her,  she  still  looked  a 
good  deal  like  a  girl,  for  she  was 
round  and  plump,  and  her  cheeks 
were  as  rosy  as  yours.  Time  hadn't 
dealt  very  hard  with  her,  or  rather 
'Cilia  hadn't  let  him.  For  she  had 
what  some  folks  call  an  'easy'  dis- 
position.    Whether  it  was  that,  or 


an     easy     conscience,     I'm     sure     I 
wouldn't  undertake  to  say. 

"When  it  came  to  housekeeping, 
though,  'Cilia  was  easy;  and  some 
folks  who  were  very  good  house- 
keepers didn't  hesitate  to  say  that 
she  was  terrible  slovenly.  Nobody 
could  understand  jest  how  it  was. 
either,  for  all  her  folks  for  genera- 
tions back  had  been  as  neat  as  wax. 
But  she  was  always  that  way.  They 
say  her  mother  was  nearly  drove  wild 
when  she  was  a  little  girl,  trying 
to  bring  'Cilia  up  jest  like  her  mother 
had  done, — 'A  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place;'  that 
was  her  motto.  But  'Cilla'd  have  her 
things  scattered  from  one  end  of  the 
house  to  the  other,  and  her  apron 
on  hind  side  afore;  and  after  she 
was  big  enough  to  go  to  school,  half 
the  time  she'd  have  her  shoes  on  the 
wrong  feet,  if  her  mother  didn't 
happen  to  look  at  them  before  she 
started,  which  she  couldn't  always 
do,  there  being  eight  in  the  family, 
besides  two  hired  men. 

"Well,  that's  the  way  Lucilla 
grew  up, — no  order  or  system  about 
anything,  and  nothing  her  folks 
said  and  no  amount  of  punishment 
seemed  to  make  any  difference  with 
her.  She'd  cry  a  little  after  one  of 
her  mother's  scoldings  and  say  she'd 
try  to  do  better.  But,  lawsy  me! 
In  half  an  hour  she'd  have  forgot- 
ten all  about  it,  and  be  chasing  after 
the  boys  across  the  orchard  or  up 
the  road,  with  her  hair  flying  be- 
hind her  and  one  shoe  untied.  So 
at  last  her  mother  gave  it  up  and 
let  her  do  'bout  as  she  pleased. 
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"Everybody  liked  'Cilia,  though. 
There  wasn't  a  girl  in  all  the  coun- 
try round  that  had  more  friends. 
She  was  so  kind-hearted  and  good- 
natured  that  nobody  could  help  it; 
and  when  she'd  look  up  at  you  out 
of  those  big  blue  eyes,  with  that  in- 
nocent, pleased  kind  of  a  smile  on 
her  round,  rosy  face,  you  couldn't 
be  cross  with  her,  not  two  minutes 
at  a  time,  if  her  collar  was  pinned  as 
crooked  as  two  sticks. 

"She  was  pretty,  too,  and  always 
looked  nice,  in  spite  of  her  careless 
ways.  Maybe  she  had  her  mother 
to  thank  for  that,  though,  or  her 
sister  Rachel,  after  Mrs.  Clark  died, 
which  she  did  when  'Cilia  was  about 
fourteen.  And  Rachel,  who  was 
the  livin'  image  of  her  mother  in 
looks  and  disposition,  kept  house 
and  looked  after  the  younger  chil- 
dren. 

"Well,  as  years  went  on,  they  all 
grew  up  and  got  married  except 
Lucilla.  It  seemed  kind  o'  strange, 
for  all  the  boys  liked  her,  and  would 
come  to  her  with  their  cut  fingers, 
when  they  were  little  codgers,  and 
to  tell  her  their  love  troubles,  when 
they  grew  older.  Still  none  of  them 
ever  jest  went  to  work  and  kept  com- 
pany with  her  like  they  did  the 
others.  Maybe  her  careless  ways 
scared  them.  Rachel  married  jest  as 
soon  as  she  could  be  spared  from 
home  and  got  a  good,  thrifty  hus- 
band,— a  farmer  down  near  Middle- 
port,  and  they  did  real  well.  And 
one  by  one  the  boys  settled  down 
in  homes  of  their  own  or  moved 
away  and  found  wives  somewheres 
else,  and  'Cilia  was  left  alone  on  the 
old  place.  Her  father  lived  to  be 
tolerable  old  and  'Cilia  took  good 
care  of  him,  better  than  she  did 
herself  or  anything  else;  and  they 
seemed  right  happy  together,  for 
she  was  really  more  like  him   than 


any  of  the  other  children,  and  folks 
did  say  that  she  took  after  an  aunt 
of  his  who  was  a  mighty  poor  house- 
keeper, but  none  of  us  knew  her. 

"After  the  old  man  passed  away, 
'Cilia  was  left  all  alone.  She  didn't 
seem  to  mind  it,  though.  She  rented 
all  of  the  farm  except  the  garden 
.and  orchard  and  hired  a  man  to  look 
after  that.  Of  course  it  didn't  bring 
in  a  great  deal,  but  her  wants  were 
few  and  she  got  along  first  rate. 

"About  two  years  after  her  pa 
died,  though,  she  came  over  to  our 
house  one  afternoon  lookin'  more 
troubled  and  worried  than  we'd  ever 
seen  her  before.  Ma  and  I  was 
settin'  on  the  front  porch  sewin',  for 
it  wTas  a  warm  day  in  May.  I  was 
sixteen  years  old  then. 

"Lucilla  had  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand  and  mother  mistrusted  at  once 
that  in  it  lay  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  of  course  we  was  kind 
o'  cur'us  to  know  what  it  might  be. 
Lucilla  didn't  leave  us  long  on  the 
tenterhooks,  for  without  waitin' 
hardly  to  say  'Good  afternoon,'  she 
broke  right  out. 

"  'Sally,'  says  she  (she  always 
called  my  mother  Sally  as  long  as 
she  lived),  'Sally,  I'm  in  a  peck  o' 
trouble.' 

"  'Whatever  in  the  world's  the 
matter,  'Cilia?'  says  my  mother. 
'Come  and  set  right  down  and  tell 
me  about  it.  Faith,  run  in  the  house 
and  get  the  little  rockin'  chair  and 
bring  it  out.  Is  it  the  letter,  'Cilia?' 
"Well,  I  brought  out  the  chair 
and  a  big  palm  leap  fan  and  a  glass 
of  fresh  buttermilk  that  mother  and 
I  had  churned  that  morning,  and 
she  sat  and  fanned  herself  a  few 
minutes  before  she  could  say  an- 
other word,  for  she  was  clean  out 
of  breath,  she  had  walked  so  fast. 

"  'Yes/  she  said  at  last,  'it's  the 
letter.    Sally,  Brother  'Bijah's  dead.' 
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"  'Oh,  is  that  so,  'Cilia !  I'm  ter- 
rible sorry  for  you,'  says  mother, 
with  tears  coming  into  her  eyes,  for 
she  was  always  so  soft  hearted,  she 
could  never  bear  to  see  anybody  in 
trouble. 

"Abijah  Clark  was  one  of  the 
brothers  who  had  gone  out  west  be- 
fore Lucilla  was  really  grown,  and 
as  she  hadn't  seen  him  sence,  I 
thought  she  couldn't  be  feeling 
really  broken  hearted  on  that  ac- 
count.   And  sure  enough  she  wasn't. 

"  'Yes,'  she  went  on,  'poor  'Bijah's 
gone.  But  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it, 
Sally.  You  know  he  married  soon 
after  he  went  to  Indiana, — married 
an  awful  spry  kind  of  a  girl,  he  was 
always  writing.  And  now  she 
wants  to  come  here  to  live.  This 
letter's  from  her.  Here's  what  she 
says : 

"  'Seems  to  me  it  would  make 
my  dear  husband  feel  closer  to  me 
if  I  could  go  back  to  the  place 
where  he  was  born  and  raised,  and 
live  among  the  scenes  where  he 
spent  his  boyhood.  So,  dear  Lucilla, 
won't  you  take  me  into  your  home, 
for  awhile  at  least?  'Bijah  always 
said  you  were  so  good  and  kind,  and 
I'm  sure  we  should  be  happy  to- 
gether.' Or  words  to  that  effect. 
Of  course  I  can't  remember  just 
what  she  said,  it  was  so  long  ago. 

"  'Now,  Sally,  whatever  in  the 
world  am  I  to  do?  I  jest  cant  re 
fuse  her/ 

"  'Cilia  never  could  say,  'No,'  to 
anybody  that  asked  a  favor  of  her. 

"  'It'll  be  pretty  hard  for  you, 
^Cilla,'  says  mother,  'to  have  to  look 
after  somebody  else,  now  you're 
gettin'  along  in  middle  life,  and 
hadn't  ought  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
care.  Then  you  haven't  got  more'n 
enough  to  take  care  of  yourself  any- 
way."* 

"'Oh,   'tisn't    that,'   says    Lucilla. 


'  'Bijah  was  pretty  well  off  and  he 
left  enough  to  keep  his  wife,  and 
they  didn't  have  any  children.  But 
you  know,  Sally' — and  here  she  hesi- 
tated a  little  and  her  cheeks  got  red 
as  pinies,  T  never  was  a  very  good 
housekeeper.  I  always  was  kind  o' 
careless  and  hated  to  take  a  lot  of 
bother  about  things,  like  mother  and 
Rachel  always  did. 

"  'Well,  Jennie,  'Bijah's  wife,  is 
almost  as  fussy  and  pertikeler  as 
they  was;  leastways  I  judge  so  from 
what  'Bijah  wrote.  He  wa^  always 
telling  what  a  fine  cook  she  was, 
and  she  was  eternally  cleaning  and 
scrubbing,  although  she  was  born 
and  brought  up  out  west,  where 
they  say  folks  ain't  as  neat  as  they 
be  here.  And  of  course  she'll  expect 
to  find  everything  here  jest  the  same 
way,  for  I  know  'Bijah's  told  her 
what  a  good  housekeeper  mother 
was.    And  whatever  will  I  do?' 

"And  two  tears  rolled  down  Lu- 
cilla's  plump  cheeks. 

"'Oh,  cheer  up,  'Cilia,'  said 
mother  briskly.  'You'll  get  along 
all  right.  You  can  have  things 
straightened  up  a  little  before  she 
comes,  and  I'm  sure  she  won't  find 
fault.  It'll  be  lots  of  company  for 
you,  too,  to  have  somebody  there 
with  you, — lots  better  than  being  all 
alone  by  yourself  in  the  house.' 

"After  awhile  Lucilla,  she  kind  o' 
chirked  up  and  seemed  to  feel  bet- 
ter, but  still  every  little  bit  she'd 
groan  or  give  a  little  sigh. 

"Well,  for  the  next  two  weeks  or 
so  things  was  pretty  lively  at  the 
old  Clark  place.  'Bijah's  wife  had 
written  that  it'd  take  her  as  long 
as  that  to  settle  up  things  and  get 
ready  to  come  east,  so  Lucilla  had  a 
little  while  to  prepare.  She  flew 
round  as  nobody  had  ever  seen  Lu- 
cilla Clark  before, — had  the  house 
painted  and  a  new  side  porch  built, 
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and  got  Mary  Gibbs  to  come  and 
help  her  clean  house.  She  took  up 
every  carpet  and  cleaned  the  old 
house  from  top  to  bottom.  And  even 
out  in  the  orchard  and  barnyard  she 
had  Jim,  the  hired  man,  pulling 
the  weeds  out  of  the  fence  corners 
and  cleaning  up  things  generally. 

"Ma  went  over  to  see  'Bijah 
Clark's  widow  a  day  or  two  after  she 
came  and  pretty  soon  she  returned 
the  call.  'Cilia  was  busy  some  place 
about  home,  so  Jane  came  by  herself, 
it  bein'  only  a  little  ways  down  the 
road.  She  was  a  pretty  sort  of 
woman,  tall  and  slender  like,  and 
she  looked  kind  o'  pale  in  her  black 
clothes.  I  could  see  that  mother 
liked  her  right  away,  and  she  seemed 
to  feel  real  well  at  home  with  us,  too. 

:( T  suppose  it  seems  terrible 
strange  to  ye,  Mrs.  Clark,'  says 
mother,  'but  you'll  soon  get  used  to 
us  and  our  ways.  We've  got  warm 
hearts,  though  we  don't  always  show 
our  feelin's.  And  I  think  you'll  be  a 
real  comfort  to  'Cilia.  She  must 
have  been  lonesome,  poor  thing, 
after  her  pa  died,  although  she  never 
let  on.  I  hope  you'll  be  happy  to- 
gether.' 

"  'Yes,  I  think  we  will,'  says  Jane 
Clark,  sort  o'  timid  like.  'But,  do 
you  know,  Mrs.  Andrews, — "  and 
here  she  dropped  her  voice  almost  to 
a  whisper,  as  though  she  was  goin' 
to  tell  some  deep  secret,  'I'm  so 
afraid  I  can't  please  Lucilly  in  some 
ways.  Of  course  I  want  to  help  her 
about  the  housework;  I  wouldn't  for 
anything  lay  by  and  let  her  do  it  all; 
and  she's  been  brought  up  to  have 
everything  jest  so  and  keep  every 
single  thing  exactly  in  its  place. 
That's  the  way  'Bijah  always  did, 
and  he's  often  told  me  how  very  par- 
ticular his  ma  and  sisters  were. 
Now  out  in  Indiana,  while  we  try  to 
keep  things  clean,  we're  not  so  care- 


ful; and  I  wouldn't  for  anything* 
shock  Lucilly  and  make  her  a  lot  of" 
trouble.  She  seems  so  kind  and 
pleasant,  I'm  afraid  she  won't  tell 
me,  either,  just  how  she  likes  things,, 
though  I've  tried  to  watch  and  do- 
just  as  she  does.' 

"I  could  see  a  queer  look  come  over 
mother's  face  and  there  was  a  sort  of 
anxious  twitch  about  her  mouth,  as 
though  she  was  afraid  she  might  do 
something  she  hadn't  ought  to.. 
Father  was  setting  in  the  room  and 
he  got  up  and  went  out  sudden-like,, 
coughing  until  I  thought  he'd  break 
a  blood  vessel. 

"  'Oh,  I  wouldn't  worry  about  it*. 
Mrs.  Clark/  says  mother,  after  a 
minute  or  so,  and  her  voice  sounded 
a  bit  choked.  'I'm  sure  you  and 
'Cilia  will  get  along  beautifully.  Of 
course  people  brought  up  in  different: 
parts  of  the  country  have  different 
ways  and  don't  always  do  things 
alike;  but  then  you  can  learn  frorm 
each  other  and  I'm  sure  you  won't 
find  'Cilia  critical  or  hard  to  please.' 

"Well,  for  awhile-  nobody  talked 
about  anything  else  but  Lucillai 
Clark  and  how  she  had  changed  and 
what  a  fine  housekeeper  she  was 
getting  to  be.  Used  to  be,  she.- 
washed  any  day  of  the  week  she 
happened  to  take  a  notion  to;  bulr 
now  every  Monday  morning,  by  nine 
o'clock,  you  could  see  her  line  in  the 
back  yard  full  of  clothes.  Jim,  the 
hired  man,  said  she  got  up  at  four 
o'clock,  so  as  to  get  'em  out  early. 
Tuesday  she  ironed  and  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  week  was  put  in  sweeping 
or  baking  or  scrubbing,  or  something 
of  the  kind.  Jim  said  she  washed  up 
the  kitchen  floor  every  day,  and  we 
could  see  one  of  them  women  out- 
scrubbing  the  porches  before  the 
rest  of  us  had  had  breakfast.  And 
we  wasn't  very  late  risers,  either. 
None  of  us  saw  much  of  them  any 
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mother  way,  though,  for  it  'peared  like 
they  was  always  at  work  at  home. 
Once  in  awhile  Jane  would  go  out 
calling  in  the  afternoons,  and  when 
she  could,  'Cilla'd  go  with  her;  but 
she'd  never  run  in  to  set  and  spend 
the  afternoon,  or  more  likely,  the 
morning,  like  she  used  to  do. 

11  She  was  altered,  too,  as  well  as 
things  round  the  old  place.  When 
we  did  see  her,  mother  said  it  reely 
made  her  feel  bad,  she  looked  so  pale 
and  peaked.  The  pretty  color  was 
all  gone  from  her  cheeks  and  she 
was  getting  quite  thin.  Jane  didn't 
look  very  well  either,  but  still,  she 
•hadn't  changed  as  much  as  Lucilla. 

"It  all  came  to  a  climax,  though, 
'in  the  fall.  Lucilla  had  been  busy 
as  a  bee  for  a  week,  putting  up  green 
grape  jelly  and  tomato  preserves 
•and  boiling  apple  butter,  because, 
•she  said,  of  course  Jane  would  think 
all  good  housekeepers  would  have  a 
big  stock  of  them  things.  Then 
came  the  time  that  most  of  us  folks 
cleaned  house.  I  told  you  what  a 
"big  tearing-up  she  had  made  in  the 
spring,  and  all  summer  she  hadn't 
let  a  speck  of  dust  rest  for  a  minute, 
if  it  happened  to  settle  on  anything; 
and  any  poor,  unfortuate  fly  that 
got  in  was  chased  until  it  was  crazy. 
One  evening  about  twilight,  she 
came  over  and  set  down  in  the 
Tdtchen  while  mother  and  me  was 
-putting  away  the  milk. 

"  'Well,  'Cilly,'  says  father,  'what 
mischief  air  ye  up  to  now?'  For  he 
always  liked  to  joke  her.  T  hear 
you  and  Jane  air  settin'  your  caps 
for  all  the  bachelors  and  widowers 
in  the  neighborhood,  you're  flying 
-around  so  lively.' 

"Poor  'Cilia  never  said  a  word, 
"but  kind  o'  sighed,  as  though  she 
<iidn't  have  sperrit  enough  to  answer. 

"  'Never  mind,  'Cilia,'  says  mother. 


soothing  like.  'Tell  us  what  you've 
been  doing  to-day.'. 

" 'Makin'  soft  soap,'  says  she; 
'and  to-morrow  I'm  goin'  to  begin 
house-cleaning.  Of  course  Jane 
wouldn't  rest  unless  she  cleaned 
house  good  twice  a  year.' 

"An  that's  all  we  could  get  out  of 
her,  and  pretty  soon  she  went  home. 

"About  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
morning  here  come  Jane  Clark  run- 
ning in  panting  for  breath  and  white 
as  a  sheet. 

"  'Lucilly's  fainted !'  she  gasped. 
'Come  over  as  quick  as  you  can !' 

"Mother  grabbed  the  camphor 
bottle  off  the  kitchen  shelf  and 
started  out  as  fast  as  she  could  go 
and  I  went  after  her. 

"Sure  enough,  there  lay  Lucilla 
in  the  corner  of  the  settin'  room, 
where  she'd  been  takin'  tacks  out  of 
the  carpet. 

"We  picked  her  up  and  laid  her 
on  the  bed  in  the  spare  room  and 
worked  with  her  awhile  and  pres- 
ently she  came  to.  Still  she  didn't 
seem  to  have  no  life,  but  jest  lay 
there  like  a  wet  rag,  and  presently 
father  came  over  and  he  went  for 
Doctor  Gray.  The  old  doctor  had 
known  her  from  the  time  she  was 
born,  pretty  near,  and  he  kind  o' 
shook  his  head,  after  he'd  felt  her 
pulse  and  looked  at  her  tongue  and 
a  few  other  things. 

"  'Overwork  and  nervous  pros- 
tration !'  says  he  to  ma,  when  they 
was  out  in  the  kitchen.  'Some 
women  haven't  got  any  sense, 
seems  to  me.' 

"Well,  it  was  a  good  while  before 
'Cilia  got  out  of  bed,  and  Jane 
waited  on  her  hand  and  foot  and 
took  care  of  her  like  a  baby.  And 
'Cilia  got  so  fond  of  her,  she  couldn't 
bear  her  out  of  her  sight.  The  doc- 
tor had  told  her  she  mustn't  work 
so  hard  any  more,  and  one  day  Jane 
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was  a-beggin'  her  not  to  do  so  much 
when  she  got  up ;  and  at  last  Lu- 
cilla  broke  down  and  laid  her  head 
in  Jane's  lap  and  confessed  the 
whole  thing.  She  told  her  how  care- 
less she  had  always  been,  and  how 
she  had  let  things  go,  especially 
after  she  came  to  live  alone ;  and 
how  when  she  heard  Jane  was  com- 
ing, she  was  afraid  she  couldn't 
stand  her  easy  ways,  so  she  had 
nearly  killed  herself  to  do  as  she 
thought  Jane  had  been  used  to.  And 
Jane,  she  cried  too,  and  told  Lu- 
cilla  she  wasn't  a  good  housekeeper 
at  all,  and  that  she  had  never  kept 
up  things  in  her  own  home  half  as 
pertikeler  as  they  had  sence  she  had 
been  east,  but  that  she  was  trying  to 
please  Lucilla. 

"At  last  they  made  a  sort  of  bar- 
gain that  they  would  both  go  back 
to  their  old  easy  ways,  and  enjoy 
life  and  they  did.  That  was  the  end 
of  'Cilia's  fussin',  though  she  wasn't 
ever  quite  as  careless  as  before  Jane 
came.  But  they  did'nt  do  a  bit  of 
cleaning  that  fall,  and  they  washed 
on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  instead 
of  Monday,  if  they  wanted  to ;  and 
Lucilla  used  to  come  in  and  set  by. 
the  hour,  just  like  she  did  in  the 
good  old  times,  as  she  called  them. 

"Everybody  liked  Jane,  too,  and 
they  was  invited  around  a  good  deal 
that  winter,  and  they  both  began 
to  look  real  well. 


"Jane  went  home  the  next  spring,, 
for  some  of  her  folks  in  Indiana  kept 
writing  for  her  to  come  and  stay 
with  them.  We  didn't  know  at  first 
how  'Cilia  would  get  along  without 
her.  But  would  you  believe  it? 
That  spring  Lemuel  Keeps  over  at 
Bascom's  Mills  kept  driving  over  to 
our  place  and  dropping  in  occasion- 
ally at  the  Clarks,  until  at  last  some 
of  us  began  to  suspect  something. 
At  first  we  thought  he  was  coming 
to  see  Jane;  and  we  thought  what 
a  good  match  it  would  be  for  her ; 
for  Lem  had  one  of  the  best  farms 
in  the  county,  and  was  reel  kind  and' 
good.  When  he  was  younger,  the 
girls  thought  he  was  a  great  catch; 
but  by  this  time,  everybody  had 
give  him  up  and  thought  he  had 
settled  down  into  a  regular  old 
bach. 

"Howsumever,  it  turned  out  that 
it  was  Lucilla  he  was  courtin',  and 
at  last  'Cilia,  she  said  yes,  and  jest 
before  Jane  went  back  to  Indiana., 
they  all  went  to  the  preacher's,  and1 
Lem  and  Lucilla  were  married. 
And  a  right  happy  match  it  turned 
out  to  be ;  for  'Cilia  had  never  back- 
slid entirely  and  Lem  used  to  hire 
all  the  hard  work  done. 

"But  to  his  dyin'  day,  father'd 
never  hear  anybody  say  they  was 
goin'  to  clean  house,  but  he'd  look- 
over  his  glasses  and  say,  'That  re- 
minds me  of  'Cilly  Clark!''1 


The   'Speak-Out"  Age 


By  Roderick  N.  Matson 


FRANK,  open-hearted  expres- 
sion of  opinion  is  becoming 
more  prevalent.  The  clearest 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion is  found  in  the  conduct  of  our 
public  men.  Naturally  we  should 
expect  the  greatest  freedom  in  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  those 
whose  avocations  and  activities 
place  them  in  that  class  known  as 
"public"  men.  Otherwise  the  use  of 
the  term  as  applied  to  them  would 
seem  to  be  a  misnomer.  Undoubt- 
edly the  term  is  a  relative  one,  but 
certainly  no  one  can  lay  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  class  unless  his  actions 
and  ideas  are  exposed  to  the  public 
view  to  a  greater  degree  than  those 
of  the  average  individual.  In  this 
class,  with  varying  distinctness,  may 
safely  be  placed  the  members  of  all 
the  professions,  all  public  speakers 
and  all  writers  whose  productions 
become  public  property.  As  the 
type  of  the  class  should  be  placed 
those  who,  as  politicians  or  states- 
men, assume  to,  or  do,  control  the 
affairs  of  government. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  for 
many  years,  until  very  recently, 
these  supposedly  typical  public  men 
have  seen  fit  to  involve  all  their  acts 
and  utterances  in  a  bewildering 
maze  of  indefiniteness  and  mystery. 
Their  speeches  and  writings  upon 
vital  questions  have  consisted 
largely  of  meaningless  platitudes, 
and  absolute  taciturnity  has  been 
frequently  their  vaunted  virtue. 
There  have  been  a  few  marked  ex- 
ceptions, but  I  confidently  assert 
that    this    has    been    the    rule.      In 


Revolutionary  times  the  rule  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  prevailed,  for 
certainly  in  the  main  those  were 
quite  out-spoken  times.  But  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  gov- 
ernment, such  a  school  of  politics 
began  to  evolve,  and,  almost  with 
the  dawning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, obtained  predominance.  A 
careful  perusal  of  the  earlier  politi- 
cal history  of  this  government  will 
bear  convincing  witness  to  the  truth 
of  this  assertion.  To  ascertain  the 
exact  facts  as  to  the  political  leaders 
of  former  days,  one  has  to  resort  to 
individual  biographies  and  autobi- 
ographies, as  the  habits,  moods  and 
methods  of  these  leaders  are  never 
sufficiently  detailed  by  the  general 
historian  so  as  to  furnish  this  infor- 
mation. One  has  but  to  recall  the 
attitude  and  methods  of  the  various 
local,  state  and  national  political 
leaders,  and  others  prominent  in 
political  affairs  within  his  own 
knowledge,  to  verify  the  assertion 
as  to  recent  political  history.  Who 
has  not  heard  it  said  many  times,  in 
commendation  of  his  local  political 
leader,  that  he  "knows  enough  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut,"  or  "knows 
enough  not  to  commit  himself?" 
Why,  these  local  "bosses"  are  fre- 
quently known  as  "Silent  Joe"  or 
"Silent  John"  or  "Silent  Frank."  I 
now  recall  one  who  is  spoken  of  in 
this  manner,  and  who  has  been  a  very 
successful  leader  for  many  years. 
In  all  these  years  he  has  always 
made  it  a  practice  never  to  utter  a 
word  that  would  disclose  his  plans, 
except  to  a  few  trusted  subordinates, 
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and  never  to  publicly  express  him- 
self upon  any  of  the  issues  during 
the  entire  campaign.  In  the  last 
campaign  he  made  several  political 
speeches!  Why  did  he  do  it?  Be- 
cause he  keeps  abreast  of  the  times. 
He  is  not  a  man  who  would  hazard 
his  prospects  by  taking  the  lead  in 
a  movement  of  this  kind.  He  is, 
however,  a  man  who  "keeps  his  ear 
to  the  ground,"  and  no  man  can  dis- 
cern a  change  in  public  sentiment 
more  quickly  than  he.  In  other 
words,  he  is  the  typical  successful 
local  leader,  and  has  shown  himself 
unusually  capable  by  so  quickly  ad- 
justing his  methods  to  such  a  radical 
change  of  sentiment.  The  alert  and 
progressive  local  leaders  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  observed 
this  sentiment  in  favor  of  open 
methods  and  are  acting  accordingly. 
What  I  have  stated  as  to  the 
methods  of  local  leaders  is  also  true 
of  state  and  national  leaders.  Many 
a  man  prominent  in  national  affairs 
has  so  conducted  himself  that  his 
name  has  acquired  the  prefix  "sil- 
ent." Such  words  as  "fox"  and 
"sphinx"  have  been  in  frequent  use 
when  speaking  of  'prominent  na- 
tional politicians,  even  in  some 
cases  where  the  men  in  question 
have  risen  to  the  rank  of  statesmen. 
And  these  expressions  have  not 
been  used  in  reproach,  but  in  com- 
mendation. Platforms  of  political 
parties  have  been  frequently  framed 
with  a  view  to  ambiguity  upon  ques- 
tions where  public  sentiment  could 
not  be  accurately  gauged,  and  in 
general  "gumshoe"  methods  have 
prevailed.  Candidates  for  office 
have  been  counselled  not  to  speak  in 
their  own  behalf,  unless  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation  rendered  speak- 
ing imperative,  and  in  such  case 
have  been  admonished  to  commit 
themselves     as     little     as     possible. 


Officers  desiring  further  indorse- 
ment from  the  people  have  been 
timid  of  taking  any  decided  stand 
upon  important  questions,  lest  their 
entire  record  of  good  and  efficient 
service  should  be  forgotten  in  the 
presence  of  one  imprudent  act  or 
false  step.  Statesmen,  and  even 
presidents,  have  been  spoken  of  as 
"splendid  political  barometers."  It 
has  been  conceded  that  they  rarely 
acted  until  the  weight  of  public  sen- 
timent was  ascertained,  even  in  some 
cases  where  moral  questions  were 
involved. 

I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that 
my  statement  of  former  conditions 
is  fair,  and  at  least  substantially  ac- 
curate ;  that  my  assertion  that 
"frank,  open-hearted  expression  of 
opinion  is  becoming  more  prevalent" 
is  well-founded.  Indeed,  not  to 
have  observed  this,  one  must  be 
woefully  oblivious  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  recent  events. 

The  admission  that  the  change 
has  taken  place  is  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  three  questions:  First, 
How  was  it  effected?  Second,  Is  it 
beneficial?  Third,  If  beneficial, 
how  can  we  gain  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage from  it? 

The  answering  of  the  first  ques- 
tion necessarily  involves  that  of  an- 
other, to  wit:  Why  has  the  change 
been  so  long  delayed?  Why  has 
frankness  been  a  comparative 
stranger  to  the  vast  majority  of 
public  men?  The  answer  to  this 
has  already  been  hinted  at.  The  re- 
sponsibility is  divided.  In  the  first 
place,  the  people  have  been  too  criti- 
cal of  their  public  men;  too  disposed 
to  question  motives ;  too  inclined  to 
magnify  the  bad  or  imprudent 
deeds;  too  prone  to  minimize  the 
good.  In  the  second  place,  we  have 
been  lacking  in  public  men  of  com- 
manding  force,   who    dared   to    dis- 
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regard  both  tradition  and  an  ad- 
verse public  opinion, — men  of  the 
ability,  courage  and  honesty  to  lead, 
and  mould,  and  if  need  be,  defy,  pub- 
lic opinion.  In  speaking  of  defying 
public  opinion,  I  refer  to  a  tem- 
porary condition.  I  doubt  if  the  de- 
liberate, sober  opinion  of  the  people 
ever  renders  defiance  essential  to 
honesty  and  fidelity  in  public  offi- 
cials. Frankness  on  the  one  hand 
and  fairness  and  justice  on  the 
other,  have  kept  pace  with  each 
other,  and  both  have  enjoyed  a  per- 
ceptible growth  in  the  past  decade. 

A  striking  departure  from  old 
methods  was  furnished  by  the  plat- 
forms of  the  two  great  parties  in 
1896,  when  the  one  declared  unequi- 
vocally for  the  gold  standard,  and 
the  other  as  positively  in  favor  of 
free  silver.  Previous  platforms  of 
both  parties  had  contained  inten- 
tionally ambiguous  and  meaningless 
declarations  upon  this  question. 
The  people  liked  the  innovation.  It 
caused  some  new  alignments,  but 
they  knew 'absolutely  what  the  suc- 
cess of  each  party  would  mean  so 
far  as  this  question  was  concerned. 
This  campaign  was  conducted  in  a 
more  frank  and  out-spoken  manner 
than  any  previous  one,  but  this  was 
only  a  step,  and  a  rather  halting  and 
undecided  one,  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  was  one  that  might  easily 
be  retraced.  In  fact,  the  campaign 
of  1900  saw  the  issues  far  less 
clearly  drawn  than  that  of  1896. 
While  the  democratic  platform  of 
that  year  indorsed  its  predecessor  of 
'96,  it  contained  many  temporizing 
and  vague  clauses,  which  were  de- 
signed to  and  did  bring  into  the 
field  many  speakers  who  had  either 
remained  silent,  or  deserted  the 
camp  in  the  former  campaign. 
These  orators,  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
main   consistent    with   their   former 


position,  indulged  in  meaningless 
generalities  and  evasions,  and 
plainly  indicated  that  they  were 
either  speaking  against  their  con- 
victions, or  had  not  the  courage  to 
admit  a  change  of  heart. 

Throughout  both  campaigns,  that 
party  presented  one  figure  that 
stood  out  in  bold  contrast  with  the 
hosts  of  evasion — that  of  the  head 
of  the  ticket.  William  J.  Bryan  has 
always  had  the  courage  to  say  what 
he  thought.  He  has  written  and 
spoken  much,  and  every  word  of  it 
is  explicit  and  unmistakable  in  its 
meaning.  You  always  know  where 
to  find  him.  There  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  any  importance  which  has 
come,  or  is  likely  to  come,  before  the 
American  people,  upon  which  he 
has  not  expressed  himself  clearly 
and  fearlessly.  His  critics  say  he 
talks  too  much,  but  too  much  talking 
is  preferable  to  that  kind  of  reserve 
which  merely  means  an  uncertainty 
as  to  the  popular  cry.  I  am  not  in- 
tending to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
chatterbox  (not  intended  as  a  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Bryan),  but  merely  to 
advocate  the  direct  and  unequivocal 
meeting  of  issues.  About  the  only 
thing  in  Bryan's  career  which  is 
hard  to  understand  is  his  position  on 
the  Philippine  question.  At  the 
time  the  treaty  by  which  the  Phil- 
ippines were  acquired  was  being 
considered  in  the  senate,  he  went  to 
Washington  and  personally  labored 
in  the  interest  of  its  ratification. 
Since  then  he  has  repeatedly  criti- 
sized  the  treaty  and  the  policy  which 
its  ratification  involved.  This  action 
makes  his  record  on  this  question 
seem  inconsistent,  but  as  I  am  op- 
posed to  questioning  motive  unless 
the  proof  is  absolute,  I  shall  refuse 
to  believe  that  his  course  in  the  mat- 
ter has  not  been  entirely  honest  and 
sincere,  and  susceptible  of  satisfac- 
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tory  explanation  in  every  particular. 
As  the  vast  majority  of  men  are 
honest,  so  are  the  vast  majority  of 
public  men  honest.  Some  are  more 
evasive  and  timid  than  others.  One 
of  the  strongest  influences  in  pro- 
moting this  evasiveness  and  timidity 
is  the  remarkable  readiness  of  many 
of  the  public  to  ascribe  improper 
motives  to  every  act  whose  right- 
eousness is  not  apparent  on  its  face. 
If  they  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand an  act,  or  the  reason  impelling 
it,  they  are  fond  of  saying,  with  du- 
bious glances,  "There's  something 
back  of  it."  Probably  there  is,  but 
it  is  a  good,  and  not  a  bad  motive. 
They  should  understand  first,  and 
criticise  afterward;  believe  that 
every  act  is  just,  until  they  know 
that  it  is  not.  Happily  this  element 
is  being  rapidly  reduced  both  in 
numbers  and  influence.  Conditions 
are  becoming  unfavorable  to  its  ex- 
istence. Confidence  and  frankness 
are  gaining  the  ascendency,  and  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  has  done  far 
more  to  bring  this  about  than  any 
other  man  in  the  democracy.  He 
has  not  hesitated  to  say  what  he 
would  do  if  elected  to  office,  and  the 
people  have  believed  him.  Those 
who  have  agreed  with  his  ideas  have 
been  for  him,  and  those  who  have 
not  have  been  against  him.  The 
alignment  has  been  strongly  for  and 
strongly  against,  with  very  little 
lukewarmness  on  either  side.  He 
has  acquired  a  large  personal  fol- 
lowing. It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  his  method  of  conducting  a 
campaign  is  much  more  effective 
than  that  of  caution  carried  to  eva- 
sion. His  habit  of  boldly  and 
clearly  stating  his  position  on  all 
questions,  radical  though  it  be,  has 
been  proven  a  better  vote-getter 
than  "sanity"  transformed  into  sil- 
ence and  ambiguity.     In  this  chiefly 


consists  his  contribution  to  the 
bringing  about  of  greater  frankness 
in  the  conduct  of  political  cam- 
paigns. Others,  seeking  political 
preferment,  will  naturally  say, 
"Bryan  told  the  people  what  he  be- 
lieved in,  and  they  gave  him  a  big 
vote;  why  should  not  I  conduct  my 
campaign  in  the  same  way?" 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  engage  in  any  partisan  discussion 
of  politics.  Names,  parties,  inci- 
dents and  platforms  are  used  merely 
to  illustrate  the  points  attempted  to 
be  made.  It  is,  therefore,  with  ho 
prejudice  in  favor  of  or  against  any 
individual  or  party,  that  I  state  that 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the 
democratic  party  made  a  mistake  in 
the  last  campaign  by  not  declaring 
in  favor  of  something.  A  straight- 
out  declaration 'in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciplies  of  either  wing  of  the  party, 
and  against  all  conflicting  ones  of 
the  other,  would  have  won  more 
votes  than  the  attempted  straddle. 
An  attempt  to  ignore  the  main  prin- 
ciple, upon  which  the  two  preceding 
campaigns  were  fought,  by  not 
mentioning  it  in  the  platform,  did 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
people.  Neither  did  the  apparent 
ambiguity  employed  in  discussing 
other  questions.  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  a  life-long  democrat,  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  of  the  people 
when  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
democrats  in  the  recent  campaign, 
"They  have  not  succeeded  in  identi- 
fying themselves  with  any  important 
principle." 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  time  has 
passed  when  the  people  will  tolerate 
such  a  platform  or  such  methods  of 
conducting  a  campaign.  They  have 
permitted  themselves  to  be  trifled 
with  by  both  parties  in  the  past,  but 
in  the  future  they  will  insist  on 
knowing  just  where  the  candidates 
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and  the  parties  stand  on  all  import- 
ant questions. 

But  Bryan  has  not  contributed  so 
much  to  the  bringing  about  of  this 
condition  as  if  he  had  been  success- 
ful in  his  ambitions.  There  is 
nothing  that  commends  a  certain 
method  of  campaigning  quite  so 
much  as  success.  A  large  vote  car- 
ries some  (  influence,  but  victory 
carries  more.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  which  makes  Theodore 
Roosevelt  stand  preeminent  in  his 
services  to  the  cause.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  just  how  much  his  in- 
fluence and  usefulness  in  this  regard 
would  have  been  impaired  had  he 
been  defeated  at  some  stage  of  his 
career,  but  the  repeated  and  em- 
phatic indorsements  of  his  open 
methods  have  unquestionably  given 
them  a  more  general  and  lasting 
prestige.  He  did  not  expect  to  be 
elected  when  he  ran  for  mayor  of 
New  York,  and  the  vote  which  he 
received  in  the  three-cornered  fight 
was  in  reality  a  magnificent  indorse- 
ment. In  1898,  when  he  was  nom- 
inated for  governor  of  New  York, 
on  account  of  the  canal  scandals, 
the  republican  party  was  in  a  sorry 
plight.  The  people  of  the  state  had 
a  pretty  good  opinion  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  They  remembered  his 
good  record  in  the  legislature — 
although  some  of  the  younger  voters 
had  merely  had  it  handed  down  to 
them;  they  knew  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy 
he  was  able,  active  and  successful ; 
but  what  impressed  them  most  was 
his  fearless  and  unswerving  honesty 
as  president  of  the  Police  Board  of 
New  York  City.  They  felt  that  it 
was  a  time  when  they  wanted  a 
governor  of  unquestioned  honor  and 
courage.  Usually  at  a  time  like  this 
the   pendulum   of   public    sentiment 


swings  so  far  that  nothing  short  of 
a  candidate  of  the  opposite  party 
will  satisfy.  Roosevelt  was  the  only 
candidate  the  party  could  have 
named  who  would  have  come  any 
where  near  being  elected.  Even  he 
would  have  fallen  short  of  the  re- 
quisite number  of  votes  if  he  had 
not  made  his  speaking  tour  of  the 
state.  I  was  living  in  New  York 
state  at  the  time,  and  I  well  remem- 
ber with  what  misgivings  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  contemplated  tour 
was  received  by  republican  politi- 
cians all  over  the  state.  It  was 
well-known  that  the  most  influen- 
tial men  in  the  party  were  opposed 
to  it.  They  believed  he  should 
either  not  speak  at  all,  or  merely 
make  one  or  two  set  speeches. 
They  feared  the  effect  of  his  direct 
manner  of  meeting  and  discussing 
issues. 

Roosevelt  believed  he  should  see 
the  people  and  tell  them  just  what 
he  proposed  to  do,  and  that  was 
what  he  did.  His  frank,  straight- 
forward way  of  stating  his  position 
on  questions  was  a  revelation. 
Leading  democratic  orators  sought 
to  embarrass  him  by  asking  many 
entangling  questions  in  their 
speeches,  and  saying  in  each  case, 
"Now,  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will  dare  answer  that";  or,  "Why 
doesn't  Mr.  Roosevelt  say  where  he 
stands  on  that  question?"  When- 
ever called  to  his  attention,  he  never 
hesitated,  dodged  or  ignored  a  ques- 
tion, but  always  gave  a  plain,  un- 
equivocal answer.  The  people  were 
interested  chiefly  in  his  discussion 
of  the  canal  question,  and  this  was 
about  what  he  said  on  that  question : 
"It  is  charged  that  there  have  been 
gross  frauds  committed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  expenditure  of  the 
nine  million  dollars  appropriated 
for  the  improvement  of  the  canals; 
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that  the  money  of  the  people  has 
been  squandered  and  stolen.  I 
promise,  if  elected,  to  thoroughly 
investigate  this  matter,  and,  if  I  find 
that  any  crime  has  been  committed, 
to  punish  the  criminals,  no  matter 
who  they  may  be.  Tammany 
promises  the  same  thing.  Which 
would  you  rather  trust  to  do  this, 
Tammany  or  me?"  Anyone  who 
"has  ever  heard  Roosevelt  speak  can 
imagine  how  he  looked  when  he 
asked  that  question.  The  effect 
was  electric  and  convincing.  Two 
of  my  friends,  who  were  republi- 
cans, had  said  they  were  going  to 
vote  for  Van  Wyck,  because  they 
believed  no  republican  could  be 
trusted  to  make  the  investigation. 
After  the  Roosevelt  meeting  in  our 
town  they  changed  their  minds. 
"We  have  heard  Roosevelt,  and  he's 
honest,"  is  the  way  they  put  it. 
Just  such  conversations  as  these 
made  up  more  than  the  seventeen 
thousand  votes  he  had  to  spare. 

The  success  of  this  new  way  of 
conducting  a  campaign  opened  the 
eyes  of  many  an  old-time  politician. 
As  governor  he  pursued  the  same 
direct,  open  methods,  and  was  never 
afraid  to  take  the  people  into  his 
confidence.  A  promotion  to  Wash- 
ington did  not  alter  his  course.  No 
other  president,  in  fact  no  other 
public  man,  has  quite  equalled 
Roosevelt  in  out-spokenness.  His 
views  on  all  important  questions 
are  known  to  all.  He  has  acted  and 
spoken  as  conscience  and  occasion 
directed,  and  without  any  unneces- 
sary reserve.  As  John  Brisben 
Walker  has  said,  in  writing  of  his 
career:  "Each  morning  he  asked 
himself  what  was  the  most  import- 
ant work  for  that  day.  Having  de- 
termined this,  he  acted  upon  it  with 
all  his  mind,  with  all  his  strength  of 
body  and  will,  worrying  little  about 


next  month  or  next  year."  He  has 
never  waited  to  see  whether  or  not 
a  move  was  likely  to  be  popular  be- 
fore he  made  it,  but,  if  he  believed 
it  right  and  wise,  has  proceeded  to 
immediate  action.  He  has  pro- 
ceeded a  great  many  times,  and  the 
people  have  not  agreed  with  every- 
thing he  has  done.  He  has  spoken 
and  written  a  great  deal — more  per- 
haps than  any  other  president, — 
and  the  people  have  not  always 
agreed  with  what  he  has  said  and 
written.  Frank  A.  Munsey  said,  in 
his  article  on  "Training  for  the 
Presidency" :  "In  the  business  world 
the  giant  combinations  reach  out 
for  the  very  highest  grade  of  talent, 
and  pay  fabulous  salaries  for  it. 
The  man  who  does  is  the  man  to 
whom  the  doors  are  flung  open,  and 
to  whose  hands  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  concern  are  intrusted.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  he  makes  mis- 
takes or  not,  so  long  as  he  can  show 
net  results.  It  is  the  net  that  men 
want.  In  matters  of  state,  however, 
the  theory  is  that  no  government 
representative — business  manager  or 
director,  if  you  please — should  ever 
make  a  mistake  except  one  of  in- 
action." 

The  results  of  the  last  election 
show  that  the  people  are  adopting 
business  methods  in  choosing  presi- 
dents. In  selecting  candidates,  par- 
ties have  been  accustomed  to  look 
through  the  writings  and  records  of 
all  persons  under  consideration  as 
prospective  candidates  to  see  if 
something  has  not  been  said  or  done 
that  might  be  used  against  them.  In 
the  instance  of  Roosevelt,  a  candi- 
date was  selected  who  had  been 
giving  public  expression  to  his 
thoughts  since  childhood.  When 
not  completely  occupied  with  public 
office,  he  was  writing  magazine 
articles  and  books.     Many  of  these 
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contain  youthful  and  even  mature- 
life  theories  of  government  with 
which  neither  he  nor  any  other 
twentieth-century  statesman  would 
agree — many  things  that  could  be 
used  against  him,  if  conditions 
and  sentiment  had  not  materially 
changed.  After  a  record  of  such  un- 
paralleled open  and  unreserved  char- 
acter; after  issuing  the  most  direct 
and  unevasive  letter  of  acceptance 
ever  written,  and  capping  the  cam- 
paign by  banishing  precedent  and 
telling  the  public  of  his  righteous  in- 
dignation at  unfounded  charges,  his 
record-breaking  indorsement  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  followed.  What 
does  it  mean?  It  means  that  the 
new  method  of  campaigning  has 
been  fixed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
recall;  that  the  era  of  frankness  and 
publicity  has  come,  and  come  to 
stay;  that  the  "speak-out"  age  has 
arrived,  and  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  its  chief  founder. 

It  means  a  better  general  under- 
standing between  the  people  and 
their  public  servants  and  officers. 
Public  officials  whose  tenure  of 
office  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
will  have  less  fear  of  giving  public 
expression  to  their  thoughts.  They 
will  know  that  a  change  of  opinion 
to-morrow  will  necessarily  be- 
charged  to  dishonesty.  They  will 
know  that  their  indorsement  will 
depend  upon  the  net  results  of  their 
labors,  and  not  upon  the  sanction  of 
their  every  individual  act  and  word; 
that  honest  endeavor  will  be  ac- 
counted a  virtue,  even  if  sometimes 
mistaken.  The  people  will  never 
tolerate  dishonesty,  but  they  have 
learned  to  discriminate  between  this 
and  mere  indiscretion.  If  the  ser- 
vice shall  have  been  honest,  and  in 
the  main,  efficient  and  wise,  slight, 
and  even  occasional  serious,  mis- 
takes, will  be  given  no  consideration. 


This  will  stimulate  activity  and  lead 
to  greater  achievement  and  progress 
than  would  be  possible  under  the 
former  methods  of  evasiveness,  re- 
serve and  timidity.  The  demand  of 
the  times  is  not  against  conserva- 
tism, and  not  against  all  due  reserve. 
It  is  against  eternally  clinging  to 
the  past  with  a  cringing  fear  of  ad- 
vancing new  ideas  honestly  be- 
lieved in.  It  is  in  favor  of  construc- 
tive statesmanship  and  originality  of 
thought — and  it  wants  this  thought 
expressed,  and  not  held  "under  a 
bushel"  until  its  popularity  has  been 
ascertained.  The  President's  mes- 
sage at  the  opening  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  congress  furnishes  an 
excellent  example  of  the  new  idea, 
especially  those  portions  referring 
to  child-labor,  transportation  rates,. 
and  the  reformation  of  campaign 
methods. 

In  diplomacy — ever  the  velvet 
glove — John  Hay,  whose  recent 
death  a  whole  nation  has  deplored,, 
led  the  reformation,  but  there  is- 
still  less  frankness  here  than  any- 
where else.  In  the  August  "Cen- 
tury," Andrew  D.  White  severely- 
criticized  the  Czar,  and  told  the 
plain  facts  about  Russian  affairs; 
so  that  the  ex-ambassador  has  ac- 
quired the  "speak-out"  habit.  The 
position  of  ambassador  is  essentially 
a  delicate  one,  and  just  what  is- 
thought  cannot  always  be  said, 
but  the  progress  in  frankness  has^ 
already  been  so  fruitful  of  results- 
that  it  cannot  but  result  in  a  still 
more  advanced  trial.  Direct  meth- 
ods pursued  with  reasonable  tact 
can  only  conduce  to  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  governments 
involved. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  is  collecting  information 
in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  interstate 
corporations,    which    a    few    years; 
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ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
strictly   private    matter.    It    is    true 
that  corporations  have  always  been 
conceded  to  be  semi-public  bodies, 
but  they  have  been  slow  to  realize 
the   right  of   the   public   to   inquire 
into  the  management  of  their  affairs. 
Such   inquiries   as   are   now   consid- 
ered entirely  proper,  and  the  answers 
to  which  are  understood  to  be  gen- 
erally   given    without    the    slightest 
protest,   formerly  would   have  been 
regarded     as     grossly     impertinent. 
That  they  are  greatly  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  goes  without  saying. 
Newspapers     and     magazines     have 
ever  been  a  strong  influence  in  ad- 
vancing publicity,  but  they  are  be- 
coming   much    more    direct    in    the 
style    and    in    the    nature    of    their 
articles.    Among  the  recent  articles, 
which   are   decidedly  out-spoken   in 
their  character  and  style — and  there 
are    hundreds    of    others — may    be 
mentioned    those    of    Miss    Tarbell 
and   Mr.   Lawson  on   the   Standard 
Oil,  and  those  of  Lincoln  Steffens 
on  "The  Shame  of  Cities"  and  "Ene- 
mies of  the  Republic."    Mr.  Steffens 
is  laying  bare  much  corruption,  and 
wherever  his  pen  has  been  drawn, 
better    and    more   open    conduct   of 
affairs     must    of    necessity    follow. 
His   manner   of   criticism,   however, 
at  times  seems  to  partake  too  much 
of   condemnation   and   too   little  of 
commendation.       In     such     articles 
credit  shuld  always  be  given  where 
credit  is  due,  and  the  doubt  should 
always    be    resolved     in    favor    of 
honesty.     Care  should  be  taken  not 
to    blast    a    reputation    containing 
little  of  the  bad — indeed,  if  there  be 
anything  worse  than  error  of  judg- 
ment— as  against  much  of  the  good, 
and  thus  a  career  of  usefulness  be 
abruptly  cut  short,  or  at  least  greatly 
impaired.       Mr.     Steffens     has,     of 
course,  done  no  one  an  intentional 


wrong,  but  it  is  intended  to  suggest 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  great  work 
he  has  been  doing  has  been 
apparently  attended  with  some  un- 
necessary damage  to  individual 
reputations.  A  good  rule  to 
follow  in  such  matters  is :  Be 
fair,  but  strike  from  the  shoulder. 
There  has  not  been  a  time  in  years — 
indeed  I  do  not  believe  this  govern- 
ment has  known  a  time — when  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  have 
been  so  literally  teeming  with 
directly-worded,  unequivocal  dis- 
cussions of  living  sociological  and 
economic  problems.  And  these  pub- 
lications are  simply  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  public. 

Preachers  no  longer  confine  them- 
selves to  far-away  talk,  but  boldly 
tackle  living  questions.  People  are 
still  divided  as  to  the  propriety  of 
their  actively  engaging  in  politics. 
They  are  none  the  less  citizens  be- 
cause they  have  become  preachers, 
and  certainly  have  not,  by  reason  of 
adopting  their  particular  profession, 
lost  their  right  of  suffrage.  Not  only 
this,  but,  wherever  moral  questions 
are  involved,  it  is  their  plain  and 
imperative  duty  to  use  their  utmost 
influence  in  the  interest  of  morality; 
to  do  something  practical  instead  of 
eternally  talking  to  the  clouds. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  de- 
termining the  extent  and  manner  of 
mingling  in  politics,  lest  the  perma- 
ent  prestige  be  impaired.  "How  can 
I  accomplish  the  most  good  in  a 
lifetime?"  is  a  question  the  preacher 
should  constantly  address  to  him- 
self. But  it  should  not  cause  in- 
action when  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  moral  question.  It  should 
rather  direct  the  course  and  manner 
of  action.  In  his  article  on  "The 
Decline  of  the  Ministry,"  in  the 
December  "World's  Work,"  Mr. 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson  presents  data 
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tending  to  show  that  his  profession 
has  been  deteriorating  in  quality  in 
recent  years.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
true  as  to  the  past  two  generations, 
the  period  especially  emphasized  in 
his  article;  but  I  believe  the  last 
decade  has  shown  a  perceptible  im- 
provement. In  all  the  larger  cities 
are  to  be  found  preachers  who  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  There  are 
also  similar  preachers  in  many  of 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  but 
naturally  their  reputations  have  not 
extended  so  far  as  those  of  the  larger 
cities.  These  men  are  fearlessly 
saying  what  they  think  of  the  con- 
crete forms  of  immorality,  which 
surround  them.  Their  course,  where 
pursued  with  tact,  is  widening  the 
influence  of  their  profession,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  increasing  its  attrac- 
tiveness. The  ministers  have  always 
been  on  the  right  side  of  the  moral 
questions  of  their  various  communi- 
ties, but  it  has  taken  this  age  of 
fearless  frankness  to  force  open  ex- 
pression of  their  ideas,  and  obtain 
any  considerable  practical  applica- 
tion of  their  morality.  This  class  of 
ministers  is  on  the  increase  and  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  keeping  pace  with  it. 

The  legal  profession  in  its  recent 
national  convention  in  St.  Louis,  by 
its  advanced  position  and  explicit 
declaration  on  the  trust  question, 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  lagging  be- 
hind in  the  march  of  frankness.  Its 
plan  of  action  may  be  too  drastic  to 
win  universal  commendation,  but  its 
candor  compels  admiration. 

Everyone  admits  that  some  mat- 
ters are  in  their  nature  essentially 
private — and  I  am  not  anywhere  in 
this  article  intending  to  speak  of 
any  matters,  except  those  in  which 
the  public  has  a  rightful  interest. 
Everyone  knows   that  silence  must 


sometimes  be  maintained,  at  least 
temporarily,  in  many  matters  in 
which  the  public  has  such  interest. 
But  the  general  tendency  to  the 
open  life,  the  direct  way  of  stating 
things,  the  absence  of  fear  in  taking 
a  position  on  public  questions,  is  a 
distinct  step  forward.  It  is  the 
dawning  of  a  better  day.  It  means 
more  confidence  and  less  corruption. 
It  means  that  the  world  is  growing 
better,  for  America  has  taken  the 
advance-ground  in  world-progress. 

The  era  of  frankness  and  publicity 
is  here  and  is  beneficial.  How  may 
we  best  take  advantage  of  it?  In 
what  new  lines  may  we  advanta- 
geously apply  and  promote  it? 
There  are  many,  but  I  shall  mention 
but  one,  as  this  seems  of  overtower- 
ing  importance.  I  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject of  greater  publicity  in  the 
conduct  of  our  political  campaigns. 
I  shall  go  into  this  subject  briefly, 
and  shall  confine  myself  to  merely 
making  the  suggestion,  as  it  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  a  full  article,  writ- 
ten after  careful  investigation,  and 
the  ascertainment  of  the  opinions  of 
those  of  experience.  Greater  strides 
in  the  advancement  of  morality  could 
be  made  in  this  than  in  any  one 
other  matter.  It  is  a  matter  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of  all 
thoughtful  American  citizens.  The 
greater  the  secrecy  in  casting  the 
ballot,  and  the  greater  the  publicity 
in  the  methods  of  controlling  and  in- 
fluencing it,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  Republic.  Who  will  say  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign so  that  every  item  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  may  be  exhibited 
to  the  public?  Who  will  say  that  it 
would  not  be  better  for  the  country, 
if  this  were  done?  Who  will  say 
that  this  reform  cannot  and  will  not 
be  brought  about  in  the  near  future? 
It  seems  to   me  that   everything  is 
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tending     in     that     direction.       The  meet  serious    objection   from    some 

President  has    clearly    and   forcibly  chairmen  who  prefer  the  "dark-lan- 

recommended  the  passage  of  such  a  tern"  methods,  which  enable  them  to 

law  by  congress,  and  it  only  needs  a  make  false  claims  of  great  astuteness 

thorough  awakening  and  expression  and  sagacity.    Such  men  are  fond  of 

of  public  sentiment  to  secure  favor-  involving   themselves   in   an    air   of 

able  action  from  that  body.     Several  feigned  cleverness  and  mystery,  and 

of  the  states  have  statutes  compel-  saying:     "No  matter  how  I  did  it; 

ling  the  filing  of  affidavits  by  candi-  I   did  it."     These  men  would  lose 

dates,  giving  an  itemized  statement  capital  and  prestige,  but  that  cannot 

of  their  campaign  expenses.     These  be   permitted   to  interfere  with   the 

provisions  are  salutary,  but  they  do  progress  and  welfare  of  the  nation, 

not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil.    They  It  would  certainly  go  a  long  way  to- 

are  rarely  explicitly  complied  with,  ward     eliminating     corruption.       Is 

and     enforcement     is    not    insisted  there  anyone  who  is  willing  to  stand 

upon,  as  it  is  generally  recognized  up  and  object  to  it,  and  furnish  the 

that  they  fail  to  cover  the  ground,  reasons  for  his  objections? 
The  proposed  change  will  doubtless 


The  Peabody  Bird 

By  Helen  M.  Richardson 

It  lured  me  on  to  the  edge  of  the  wood 
Where  whispering  pines  in  their  grandeur  stood ; 
And  there  in  the  dusk,  as  the  night  wind  stirred, 
I  heard  the  call  of  the  peabody  bird. 

Again,  when  the  dew  of  the  morning  lay 
Over  the  meadow,  and  far  away 
Tinkled  the  bell  of  the  browsing  herd, 
Chimed  in  the  call  of  the  peabody  bird. 

There  caine  a  day  when  I  wandered  far 
'Mid  the  city's  turmoil  and  strife  and  jar; 
When  I  felt  the  magic  of  music's  spell, 
And  my  ear  was  charmed  for  I  loved  it  well ; — 

Then  back  to  the  mountains,  heartsick,  to  rest 
My  head  once  more  upon  Nature's  breast;     * 
And  down  to  the  wood  where  of  yore  I  heard 
That  haunting  call  of  the  peabody  bird. 

And  there,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  pain, 

Over  and  over  and  over  again, 

Urging  the  farmer  up,  up  and  on, 

I  heard :  "Old  Joe  Peabody,  plant  your  corn." 


Matters  in  Alaska 


By  A.  G.  Kingsbury 


Nome,  Alaska,  August  5,  1905. 

BI-CENTENNIALS  and  centen- 
nials have  become  common  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  these 
rapid  days  there  are  some  people 
who  cannot  wait  for  even  half  a  hun- 
dred years  before  they  want  to  or- 
ganize a  ceebration.  The  latest  de- 
velopment of  taking  time  by  the 
forelock,  indeed  of  reaching  for  his 
whole  scalp,  is  seen  in  a  plan  which 
is  already  fairly  under  way  for  an 
Exposition  to  celebrate  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska  by  the  United  States,  which 
occurs  in  1907.  Eastern  people,  who 
naturally  have  but  little  idea  of  the 
rapidity  of  "the  march  of  progress'' 
in  this  unpromising  section  of  the 
world  where  natural  conditions  are 
especially  unfavorable  for  material 
development,  will  perhaps  rub  their 
eyes  when  they  read  such  an  an- 
nouncement, but  a  second  look  will 
convince  them  of  the  fact. 

Another  surprise  comes  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  plan  for  the 
celebration  of  the  acquisition  of 
Alaska  contemplates  the  location  of 
the  affair  outside  the  territorial 
limits  directly  concerned.  The 
Alaska  Club  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
is  sponsor  for  the  enterprise,  and  the 
celebration  is  under  arrangement  in 
that  city.  Alaska  is  a  country  of 
such  magnificent  distances,  and  its 
conspicuous  business  centres  are  so 
widely  scattered,  that  while  there  is 
"room  enough"  in  the  territory  there 
is  no  centre  available.  The  narrow 
coast-strip  along  the  Canadian  bor- 
der in  the  southern  section,  of  which 


Juneau  and  Skagway  are  the  lead- 
ing points,  the  vast  area  about  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Yukon  and  the 
Tanana  rivers,  and  the  Seward 
Peninsula  with  Nome  as  its  heart, 
might  each  aspire  to  the  honor  of  a 
local  celebration,  but  they  are  far, 
far  apart,  and  with  no  means  of  ex- 
tensive intercommunication,  while 
all  three  districts  have  their  best 
outlet  and  inlet  through  Seattle, 
which  while  geographically  an  out- 
sider is  practically  the  only  avail- 
able location  for  a  general  assembly 
of  Alaskan  products. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Chealander,  of  Skag- 
way is  credited  with  the  original 
conception  of  the  idea,  and  he  has 
so  stimulated  the  patriotism  of  the 
Alaskans  in  Seattle  that  they  have 
taken  hold  with  the  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm which  is  characteristic  of 
this  twentieth  century.  He  is  now 
on  a  tour  which  will  cover  the  upper 
Yukon  and  the  Tanana,  and  down 
the  former  river  to  the  Seward 
Peninsula  and  Nome,  to  secure  co- 
operation of  the  various  mining, 
trading  and  transportation  com- 
panies, and  to  collect  material  illus- 
trating the  resources  and  the  present 
development  of  the  country. 

In  my  letter  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  New  England  Magazine 
I  told  in  outline  the  prospects  of  tin 
mining  in  Alaska.  This  spring's  de- 
velopments fully  justify  my  concep- 
tion of  the  importance  of  tfiis  new 
mineral  wealth  of  the  peninsula.  A 
group  of  tin  placer  claims  covering 
over  two  thousand  acres  in  the  York 
region  of   Seward   Peninsula   where 
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the  first  discoveries  were  made,  has 
just  been  bonded  to  an  English  syn- 
dicate for  $5,000,000,  and  other 
smaller  but  important  enterprises  in 
this  line  are  also  under  way.  Dis- 
coveries of  gold  in  this  tin  district 
are  quite  frequent  and  several  very 
promising  ventures  are  under  way. 
The  competition  of  tin  and  gold  for 
popular  interest  here  promises  to  be 
quite  a  prominent  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  near  future. 

The  Congresional  party  headed  by 
Speaker  Cannon,  which  came  to  the 
Pacific  coast  for  the  opening  of  the 
Portland,  Oregon,  Exposition  ex- 
tended their  trip  to  southern  Alaska, 
visiting  Juneau,  Skagway,  and 
several  other  interesting  points. 
They  did  not  come  so  far  north  as 
Nome,  nor  did  they  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  Yukon  district,  and  their  area  of 
observation  was  accordingly  greatly 
limited.  They  might  as  well  "ob- 
serve" the  Atlantic  states  by  a  brief 
stop  on  Long  Island.  They  were  evi- 
dently impressed  by  this  fact,  for, 
while  they  were  dignified  and  reti- 
cent in  expressions  of  opinion  there 
was  manifest  a  sentiment  that  the 
country  deserves  well  of  the  general 
government,  and  that  they  would 
favor  the  sending  of  a  special  com- 
mittee next  season  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive inspection  of  the  territory. 
Congressional  aid,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  harbors  and  docks,  and 
for  highways,  is  considered  necessary 
and  equitable  by  all  the  people  here, 
and  if  such  a  committee  should  come 
it  will  be  generously  enlightened. 

A  new  wrinkle  in  the  Alaskan  sal- 
mon fishery  has  been  inaugurated. 
An  enterprising  Minneapolis  mer- 
chant has  contracted  to  deliver  two 
thousand  and  four  hundred  tons  of 
salmon  to  parties  in  Japan,  and  to 
save  the  expense  of  canning  he  has 
secured  an  ocean  tug  and  a  ship  in 


which  he  proposes  to  pack  the  fish 
with  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt, 
"just  like  dbrd-wood."  The  fish  are 
not  yet  caught,  but  their  fate  is  cer- 
tain, for,  if  reports  are  true  the  pur- 
chaser has  so  much  faith  in  the  new 
venture  that  he  has  adavnced  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  purchase 
money.  To  get  the  fish  is  easy ;  to 
get  them  to  Japan  by  the  new 
method — well,  that's  another  story. 

That  the  authorities  here  have  full 
faith  in  the  permanence  of  Nome  as 
a  commercial  point  is  shown  by  their 
plan,  already  under  way,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbor.  Up  to  the 
present  time  all  shipping  has  to 
anchor  a  mile  or  two  from  shore, 
and  all  freight  is  lightered  through 
the  shallow  water.  Half  a  million 
dollars  is  already  in  hand  with  which 
to  begin  the  work  of  dredging  and 
the  construction  of  jetties  and  piers. 
A  ship  channel  two  thousand  feet 
long  will  thus  be  secured,  and  com- 
merce will  be  greatly  facilitated 
thereby.  This  work  is  understood  to 
be  only  the  initial  enterprise,  the 
full  scheme,  which  will  take  years 
to  complete,  contemplating  much 
more  extended  dredging  and  con- 
struction. 

A  considerable  delay  in  the  work 
of  the  open  season  will  follow  a 
terrific  storm  which  covered  this 
district  the  last  week  in  June. 
Heavy  rains  fell  for  several  days, 
and  much  of  the  work  on  the  nu- 
merous water-courses  in  this  dis- 
trict— bridges,  dams,  sluice-boxes, 
etc., — will  have  to  be  replaced,  be- 
fore advanced  work  can  be  begun. 
Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  con- 
struction and  machinery  has  gone 
down  stream,  and  a  larger  sum  will 
be  lost  through  the  delay  of  recon- 
struction before  the  real  work  of  the 
season,  all  too  short  at  the  best,  can 
be  resumed.     .* 
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Water  courses  are  abundant  all 
through  Alaska  and  the  Klondike 
region,  and  in  the  short  summer  sea- 
son there  is  little  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing adequate  supply  for  sluicing  and 
other  mining  purposes,  but  winter 
work  is  sadly  handicapped  because 
all  surface  water  is  hopelessly  con- 
gealed. Nome  people  are  therefore 
watching  with  much  interest  the 
progress  of  an  experiment  now  going 
on  at  Dawson,  to  find  a  water  supply 
from  below  the  frost  line,  by  arte- 
sian wells.  Eastern  people,  who  are 
annoyed  when  their  water-mains, 
four  feet  under  ground,  are  frozen 
in  winter,  can  hardly  appreciate  the 
conditions  when  a  bore  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  in  depth  is  still 
in  frozen  earth  and  rock,  and  no  in- 
dication that  anything  else  is  farther 
down.  This  is,  however,  the  condi- 
tion at  Dawson.  The  projectors  of 
the  enterprise  have  already  expended 
about  three  thousand  dollars,  and 
are  prepared  with  machinery  to  go 
to  the  depth  of  five  hundred  feet  if 
necessary.  After  going  through 
about  sixty  feet  of  alluvial  and 
glacial  drift,  the  drill  encountered 
solid  mica  schist  rock,  which  with 
the  exception  of  two  belts,  each  of 
about  three  feet  in  depth,  of  iron 
and  sulphurets  has  proved  continu- 
ous to  the  present  depth  of  the  well. 
If  they  ever  get  through  the  frost 
and  strike  a  fissure  in  the  rock  con- 
taining water,  similar  enterprises 
will  be  in  order  here. 

There  was  considerable  excitement 
and  wrath  here,  just  before  the  close 
of  navigation  last  fall,  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  steamship  lines  to 
Seattle  to  raise  passenger  rates  from 
fifty  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  trip.  The  matter  went  to 
the  courts  and  was  declared  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  inter-state  commerce 
law  by  an  unlawful   "trust."     The 


companies  receded  from  their  posi- 
tion, and  rates  are  back  again  at  the 
old  figure.  Now  the  same  companies 
have  doubled  their  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  gold,  and  there  is 
another  excitement  but  a  similar  re- 
sult to  that  in  the  raise  in  passenger 
rates  is  looked  for,  as  soon  as  the 
question  can  be  adjudicated.  Mean- 
while there  is  considerable  uneasi- 
ness among  the  producers,  as  the 
banks  cannot  advance  on  shipmeats 
until  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
settled. 

When  the  mine  owners  started  in 
to  clean  up  their  winter  dumps,  early 
in  April,  the  banks  agreed  to  accept 
the  gold  dust  at  the  same  low  mar- 
gin that  they  had  always  taken  it. 
This  they  did  under  the  belief  that 
the  rate  of  transporting  it  to  Seattle 
would  be  the  same  as  in  former 
years.  Although  the  cable  was  in 
working  order,  no  advices  were  re- 
ceived in  Nome  during  the  spring  of 
the  advanced  rate.  In  fact,  not  until 
the  first  boats  arrived,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  did  they  know  of  the 
raise. 

One  man  who  left  on  the  steamer 
due  at  Seattle  June  27th,  ignored  the 
transportation  company  and  packed 
$400,000  in  his  state-room  rather 
than  pay  the  exorbitant  charges. 
He  took  a  risk,  but  I  hear  that  he 
landed  his  "baggage"  at  Seattle  all 
right. 

The  situation  became  so  serious 
here  that  the  Nome  Chamber  of 
Commerce  took  up  the  matter  in  the 
interests  of  the  miners  and  mine 
owners,  and  sent  a  delegate  to  inter- 
view the  steamship  companies  at 
Seattle,  with  a  view  to  having  the 
old  rate  of  one-eighth  of  one  per 
cent,  re-established.  Although  every 
pressure  available  was  brought  to 
bear,  they  were  unable  to  break  the 
combination.    The  companies  stated 
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that  they  were  bound  by  an  agree- 
ment to  enforce  the  increased  rate  on 
gold  shipped  out.  This  action  is  a 
great  injustice  to  the  mining  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  camp, 
and  the  people  generally  at  Nome 
feel  justly  indignant.  At  this  time 
it  is  hard  to  predict  what  the  out- 
come will  be  if  the  steamship  com- 
panies refuse  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  the  people.  One  thing  is  certain, 
however,  and  that  is  that  Seattle 
will  be  the  loser,  although  the  city 
itself  is  undoubtedly  an  innocent 
party  in  the  transaction,  for  the 
steamers  direct  to  San  Francisco 
will  get  the  business. 

The  first  steamer  from  Nome,  due 
at  Seattle  July  10,  carried  about  a 
third  of  the  winter's  output  of  gold 
from  this  district.  It  was  in  rough 
bars  and  was  valued  at  $1,250,000. 
Such  a  "pile"  displayed  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  Seattle  banking  house  was 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  ambition  of  the  hundreds  who 
were  there  securing  outfits  for  the 
season's  work  in  this  district.  The 
"pile"  was  the  outcome  of  the 
winter  work  by  Nels  Peterson,  who, 
with  two  associates,  secured  a  "lay" 
or  privelege  of  working  the  claim  of 
the  Pioneer  Mining  Company  on  the 
Portland  Bench,  a  short  distance 
back  of  Nome,  with  five  assistants 
and  a  cook.  The  company  was  as- 
tounded at  the  result,  but  their 
"rake  off"  of  forty  per  cent,  with  no 
expenses,  is  not  so  bad.  Besides, 
they  have  the  assurance,  from  this 
result  under  the  difficulties  of  winter 
work,  that  with  the  opening  of  the 
season  work  under  their  own  au- 
spices will  give  a  profitable  return. 

Mr.   Peterson's   experience   is   the 


typical  one  of  this  country.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Klondike 
region  and  made  a  fortune  near 
Dawson.  Then  he  was  attracted  to 
transportation  on  the  Yukon  river,, 
and  inaugurated  a  big  enterprise, 
which  proved  disastrous  and  he  was 
reduced  to  poverty.  He  has  "made 
good"  again,  however,  and  is  ready 
for  other  ventures. 

The  richness  of  the  Portland 
Bench  district  is  further  illustrated 
by  the  luck  of  "Joe"  Brown,  last 
winter,  on  a  claim  adjoining  that 
of  the  Pioneer  Company.  In  a 
single  day's  work  of  twelve  hours- 
he  cleaned  up  $15,000. 

Later  shipments  to  Seattle,  as  the 
result  of  the  winter  in  Alaska  swell 
the  total  to  $2,786,000,  including  a 
$25,000  "brick"  destined  for  the 
Portland,  Oregon,  Exposition  .  This 
winter  output  has  given  a  great  im- 
petus to  plans  for  next  winter's 
mining,  and  the  indication  are  that 
especially  in  the  Little  Creek  dis- 
trict where  rich  deposits  are  so  fully 
demonstrated,  the  Arctic  winter 
will  not  be  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  systematic  work.  Extensive  ditch 
excavation  in  this  district  is  well 
under  way,  and  the  wise  ones  are 
eager  to  secure  claims,  while  the 
gossips  are  already  forecasting  the 
results  of  this  summer's  work. 
Already  "sluicing"  has  begun,  and 
the  steamer  "Senator,"  which  sailed 
from  here  for  Seattle,  June  14th, 
took  $400,000  as  the  first  instalment 
of  this  season's  harvest.  Water  is 
not  yet  plenty  and  the  work  is  hin- 
dered, but  every  one  is  confident  of 
an  exceptionally  successful  sum- 
mer's work. 
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By  Mabel  Avery  Rundell 


INTENTION  started  me  for  a 
month's  rest  at  a  northern  lake 
resort.  A  disabled  engine  and  a 
•chance  whim  gave  me  six  weeks  of 
Olmstead  and  my  memory  of  In- 
felice. 

We  were  running  through  rolling 
brown  prairies,  crossed  occasionally 
by  the  winding  emerald  lines  of 
willow-fringed  creeks.  The  August 
sun  shone  hot  and  low  against  the 
car  windows.  I  was  wrestling  with 
a  refractory  blind,  at  the  request  of 
a  woman  in  front  of  me,  when  the 
train  shuddered  with  a  grating  jar, 
gave  a  succession  of  backward  jolts, 
and  came  to  a  standstill. 

There  was  no  station  in  sight.  The 
"half  dozen  women  in  the  car  all 
asked  questions  at  once.  The  men, 
I  with  the  rest,  went  in  search  of 
information. 

The  train  crew  was  gathered  about 
the  engine.  "May  be  a  couple  of 
hours,  may  be  longer,  before  we  can 
get  her  fixed  up,"  was  the  curt  reply 
of  the  conductor.  "Olmstead,  just 
•over  the  hill  about  a  mile ;  plenty  of 
time  to  get  supper  there,  if  you  want 
to." 

The  men  with  domestic  responsi- 
bilities went  back  to  the  train.  A 
group  of  commercial  travellers 
started  briskly  down  the  track. 
Having  no  one's  convenience  but 
my  own  to  consult,  and  not  looking 
forward  with  eagerness  to  supper  at 
a  third-rate  hotel,  I  followed,  slowly, 
alone. 

The  sun  was  hiding,  a  blazing 
disk  in  turbulent  clouds,  as  I 
reached  the  top  of  the  incline  and 


looked  down  at  Olmstead.  The 
square  frame  buildings  straggled  off 
from  the  main  street,  in  the  un- 
abashed ugliness  of  the  small  west- 
ern town.  A  thin  belt  of  forest 
which  topped  the  rise  beyond 
already  threw  the  village  into 
shadow.  As  I  neared  the  box  of  a 
station,  the  clatter  of  crockery  and 
the  odor  of  bad  coffee  came  out  to 
me.  I  walked  past  and  on  up  the 
track  toward  the  wood. 

The  breeze  was  rising  fitfully, 
now  cool,  now  warm  from  the  sun- 
baked earth,  and  it  brought  to  me 
suddenly  the  high  tones  of  a  girl's 
voice,  singing.  She  emerged  from 
the  darkness  of  the  trees  and  came 
down  the  slope  through  the  field. 
Dressed  in  black,  slim  and  light  of 
motion,  she  passed  ever  the  brown 
grass  like  a  shadow.  One  arm  en- 
circled a  sheaf  of  wild  red  lilies  that 
blazed  when  the  last  sun-rays 
pierced  through  the  tree-tops.  In 
her  free  hand  she  waved,  in  time 
with  her  singing,  one  torch-like 
blossom.  The  tune  was  an  old 
French  cradle  song,  but  the  words 
were  lisped  like  the  speech  of  a  little 
child,  and  she  sang  with  a  defiant 
abandon  that  had  a  note  of  chal- 
lenge. 

When  she  caught  sight  of  me  she 
was  silent  at  once,  and  went  swiftly 
past  without  looking  up.  Even  at 
that  distance  and  in  the  gathering 
dusk,  her  face  gleamed  pearl-white, 
framed  in  the  blackness  of  her  hair. 

Had  I  been  young,  I  should  pru- 
dently have  continued  my  walk;  but, 
safe  in  the  security  of  my  fifty  years. 
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I  turned  and  kept  in  view  the 
dark  figure  with  the  red  lilies  nod- 
ding over  one  shoulder.  She  went 
down  a  side  street  of  the  town  and 
in  at  the  back  door  of  one  of  the 
larger  buildings  that  faced  the  main 
thoroughfare.  Walking  more  slowly, 
I  went  around  to  the  front. 

A  swinging  sign  announced, 
"Jacob  Schulz,  Groceries."  Through 
the  open  door  I  could  see  the  stout 
figure  of  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
reaching  up  to  light  a  hanging  kero- 
sene lamp,  his  bald  head  tipped  back. 
I  passed  by,  but  paused  as  I  saw  the 
garden  at  the  side  of  the  house.  It 
was  large  and  laid  out  with  borders 
and  beds  of  old-fashioned  flowers, 
interlaced  by  narrow  gravelled 
walks  that  led  to  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular. In  one  corner  was  an  arbor, 
overrun  with  a  wild  grapevine, 
while  rustic  tables  and  seats  had 
been  built  in  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
A  German  garden, — a  country  gro- 
cery— and  a  girl  who  sang  in 
French !  I  went  back  and  entered 
the  store. 

The  proprietor,  his  head  and 
shoulders  in  a  sugar  barrel,  did  not 
hear  me.  At  a  desk  in  the  back  of 
the  room,  a  pink-cheeked  girl  bent 
over  a  ledger,  the  strands  of  her 
flaxen  braids  gleaming  in  the  lamp 
light. 

"Guten  abend,"  said  I.  "Sie  haben 
einen  sehr  schonen  Garten." 

The  man  straightened  instantly 
turning  upon  me  a  face  beaming 
with  kindliness.  "Ach,  it  iss  not 
that  you  are  Deutsch,  but  you  like 
it,  isn't  it?" 

He  grasped  my  hand  in  his,  that 
was  fat  and  warm  and  gritty  with 
sugar.  Just  then  a  slender  figure  in 
black  slipped  across  the  back  of  the 
store,  said  a  word  to  the  girl  at  the 
desk  and  disappeared  again.  My  re- 
solve was  taken.     Why  should  I  go 


on  if  I  found  it  pleasanter  to  stay  in 
Olmstead?  When  I  made  my 
request,  fifteen  minutes  later,  Mr. 
Schulz  and  I  were  already  old 
friends. 

"You  vant  a  few  tays  to  smoke  in 
our  garden  and  tream  you  are  in 
Germany?  Veil,  I  vill  ask  the  vife 
what  she  say.  Ve  haf  room  plenty,, 
yes,  but  ve  take  not  people  in  mostly. 
She  vill  like,  to  hear  you  speak  of 
Nurnberg.  It  iss  good  you  were 
at  Nurnberg.  The  vife  she  hass 
yet  that  heimweh,  always." 

Half  an  hour  later  I  was  at  supper 
with  the  family,  in  the  big  living- 
room  back  of  the  store.  Mrs. 
Schulz,  round  and  rosy,  had  wel- 
comed me  at  once  when  she  found 
I  knew  something  of  Nuremberg. 
Blonde  Minna  smiled  serenely  and 
listened  with  her  bright  eyes  fixed 
on  me  in  frank  amiability.  But  the 
dark-haired  witch  who  had  led  me 
here,  and  whom  they  called  Infelice, 
sat  silent;  only  occasionally  lifting 
her  black  lashes  to  look  at  me  incuri- 
ously, then  letting  them  fall  again. 

After  supper  my  host  went  back 
to  the  store,  where  the  farmers  were 
already  dropping  in.  Minna  was 
busy  with  the  housework,  while  her 
mother  proudly  showed  me  the  gar- 
den. We  sat  down  at  last  upon  one- 
^of  the  benches.  The  round,  yellow- 
moon  was  coming  up,  making  the 
shadows  in  the  garden  sharp  and 
black.  Suddenly  there  burst  out 
again,  from  somewhere  in  the  house, 
that  bright,  high  soprano;  this  time 
singing  a  German  folk  song.  Mrs.. 
Schulz  laughed  comfortably  with  ai 
note  of  pride. 

"It  iss  Eenfaylees;  the  child  hass 
a  beautiful  voice,  do  you  not  think?"' 

"And  a  beautiful  name,"  I 
answered,  "but  not  a  German  one." 

"Ach,  no!  It  iss  not  a  German 
woman  who  would  give  to  her  baby 
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a  name  so  sad.  She  wass  not  always 
ours, — Eenfaylees.  It  iss  like  yes- 
terday,— now  that  you  haf  known 
our  Nurnberg  and  we  haf  talked  of 
it  again.  It  iss  eighteen  years  since 
we  left  it;  our  little  Greta  died  there, 
and  to  come  to  the  new  country  wass 
harder  yet.  It  iss  on  the  ship,  one 
comes  to  know  people  soon.  There 
wass  a  woman,  she  wass  poor  and 
sick  but  she  must  haf  been  once  very 
beautiful,  as  beautiful  as  the  little 
child,  that  was  Eenfaylees. 

"It  wass  a  strange  little  one  that 
danced  and  sang  but  never  smiled, 
and  when  it  danced  most  the  mother 
caught  and  held  it  and  said  it  should 
not  dance  so,  but  should  grow  to  be 
quiet  and  sweet,  like  my  Minna. 
She  wass  French,  the  mother,  and 
had  been  an  actress,  she  told  me,  and 
would  be  an  actress  again  in  New 
York,  where  they  would  find  the 
father  of  Eenfaylees. 

"But  efery  day  her  face  wass 
whiter  and  her  eyes  more  bright, 
and  one  morning  she  wass  quite  still 
in  her  berth;  they  could  not  waken 
her  and  there  wass  Eenfaylees.  My 
arms  were  empty  for  my  little  Greta, 
so  when  there  wass  no  address  and 
no  way  to  find  anybody,  we  took  her 
to  be  Minna's  sister.  It  iss  eighteen 
years,  but  they  haf  not  grown  more 
alike,  as  the  mother  wished  it. 

"Sometimes  it  seems  she  iss  not 
happy,  Eenfaylees;  but  she  hass  a 
lofing  heart  and  it  will  all  come 
right.  She  will  marry  some  good 
man  after  awhile  and  when  she  hass 
the  home  and  the  little  children  to 
think  about,  it  will  all  be  different." 

The  gentle,  half  monotonous  voice 
stopped  and  we  sat  silent.  The 
crickets  chirped  in  the  grass;  from 
the  soft  darkness  of  the  shrubbery 
came  the  fitful,  greenish  gleam  of 
fireflies.  There  was  the  smooth  roll 
of  wheels  on  the  road  and  a  horse 


and  buggy  drew  up  at  the  gate.  A 
man  sprang  out,  speaking  to  the 
horse  a  low  word  or  two  as  he  tied 
it.  He  did  not  see  us  in  the 
shadows,  as  he  swung  quickly  up 
the  walk  and  knocked  at  the  door, 
which  was  open  on  the  garden.  For 
an  instant  he  stood  outlined,  big  and 
broad-shouldered,  against  the  yellow 
lamplight;  then  Minna  appeared  and 
he  went  in. 

"I  think  she  will  be  betrothed,  my 
Minna,"  said  Mrs.  Schulz,  "and  she 
will  be  doing  well.  He  hass  been  at 
Olmstead  only  a  year,  John  Graham, 
but  he  hass  bought  a  farm  and  he 
will  pay  for  it,$if  eferything  goes  as 
it  should." 

While  she  talked,  the  two  young 
people  appeared  once  more  in  the 
bright  square  of  the  doorway  and 
came  down  the  walk.  Again,  that 
tantalizing  voice  hummed  a  snatch 
of  a  tune.  At  the  first  note,  the 
young  man  turned  his  head  sharply, 
glancing  back  at  a  dark  upper  win- 
dow. They  stood  for  awhile  at  the 
gate,  Minna's  soft  laugh  heard  oc- 
casionally, then  the  man  drove  away. 
As  the  girl  came  back  up  the  walk 
she  called  to  her  mother  about  some 
household  matter  and  Mrs.  Schulz 
followed  her.  I  sat  in  the  scented 
stillness  until  my  cigar  was  finished, 
and  then  I,  too,  went  in  and  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  before  the 
household  was  astir,  I  stepped  into 
the  garden.  As  I  opened  the  door, 
there  was  a  swift  clatter  of  hoofs, 
and  Infelice,  slipping  from  the  saddle 
almost  before  her  horse  stopped  at 
the  gate,  threw  the  reins  over  his 
head  and  led  him  around  to  the  back 
of  the  house  where  he  plunged  his 
slim  nose  into  a  trough  of  water.  I 
approached  with  a  tentative  greet- 
ing, but  the  girl's  mood  seemed  to 
have  changed.    Her  eyes  were  softer 
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and  over  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks 
was  the  faintest  flush. 

"Early?"  she  answered  me  gaily. 
"Oh,  we  don't  call  anything  early 
or  late,  Roderick  and  I.  We  go 
galloping  all  times  of  day  and  night, 
don't  we?"  She  laid  her  cheek 
against  the  horse's  smooth  brown 
shoulder,  then  twitched  the  rein. 

"You  mustn't  drink  so  much.  I'm 
afraid  you  haven't  any  judgment. 
Prudence  and  moderation  are  very 
beautiful  virtues,  aren't  they?"  look- 
ing at  me  mischievously  over  the 
horse's  neck.  "I  was  telling  Roder- 
ick so  this  morning,  when  we  went 
over  the  hill.  The  breeze  was  just 
getting  up,  and  saying  things ;  there 
was  a  bird  on  every  fence  post, 
singing  to  split  his  little  throat;  and 
the  sun  was  coming  up  a  perfect 
blaze.  Roderick  always  thinks  just 
as  I  do,  and  we  went  over  that  hill 
as  hard  as  we  could  go.  Then  we 
jumped  a  ditch  three  times  to  see 
how  it  felt." 

"Eenfaylees  !"  Mrs.  Schulz  stood 
in  the  back  door.  "Will  you  come 
and  set  the  table?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  the  tone  was 
changed.  "Come,  Roderick,"  and 
she  led  the  horse  away. 

At  breakfast  all  her  aloofness  had 
returned,  and  for  several  days  I 
could  get  no  opportunity  to  talk 
with  her.  I  would  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her,  busy  about  the  house,  some- 
times for  hours;  then  I  would  see 
her  climbing  the  slope  to  the  wood, 
or  she  would  lead  out  Roderick  and 
be  off  down  the  road,  in  a  cloud  of 
dust. 

"Is  it  safe  to  let  her  go  off  alone 
like  that?"  I  asked  Mr.  Schulz,  one 
evening  when  Infelice  had  galloped 
away,  long  after  sunset. 

"Oh  yes,  she  iss  quite  safe  on  Rod- 
erick, and  then  she  hass  always  done 
that  way.     It  is   that  she   hass  not 


grown  up  yet,  I  guess."  He  smiled 
fondly.  Infelice  had  caught  him 
suddenly  about  the  neck  as  she 
passed  through  the  store  and  kissed 
him  hard  on  both  cheeks.  I  had 
noticed  in  her  before  these  swift 
moments  of  an  almost  fierce  tender- 
ness. He  added,  softly,  as  his  wife 
had  done,  "She  hass  a  lofing  heart, 
Eenfaylees." 

But  for  a  chance  circumstance,  the 
girl  might  have  remained  to  me, 
always,  an  enigma.  She  took  me  into 
her  confidence  with  the  same  sweep- 
ing abruptness  that  she  did  most 
things.  Going  back  to  the  arbor  one 
afternoon  for  the  volume  of  Tenny- 
son that  I  had  forgotten,  I  found  In- 
felice with  the  book  in  her  lap, — one 
finger  between  the  leaves,  her  eyes 
dreamy.  She  looked  at  me  quite  im- 
personally. 

"Don't  you  think,"  she  began, 
"that  Arthur  was  too  cold,  too  per- 
fect? Was  Guinevere  all  to  blame? 
She  could  not  breathe;  she  was 
beautiful  and  human."  She  broke  off 
suddenly,  conscious  perhaps  of  "my 
surprise,  and  rose  from  her  seat 
laughing  carelessly. 

"You  like  Tennyson?"  I  said,  in 
my  most  matter-of-fact  tone. 

"Oh, — I  like  it, — because  it  sings; 
for  other  reasons,  too,  but  that  most 
of  all.  I  have  not  had  so  many 
books,  so  I  know  my  Tennyson." 

"I  have  some  things  you  might 
enjoy  seeing.  I  will  bring  them 
down  some  time." 

"I  should  love  it!"  Her  face  was 
all  at  once  childishly  sweet  and 
eager.  "You  see,  I  cannot  sew  all 
day  long  like  Minna,  and  the  house- 
work— well,  it  isn't  exciting.  Some- 
times I  think  Roderick  and  I  will  go 
galloping,  galloping,  until  we  come 
out, — somewhere  else.  Only  there's 
always — "  She  stopped  again. 
"Yes,  I  shall  like  the  books." 
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And  so  began  long  walks  and 
talks,  and  longer  intervals  of  quiet 
dreaming,  when  we  sat  in  the  gar- 
den or  under  some  tree  in  that  belt 
of  woodland  from  which  she  had 
first  come  down  to  me,  carrying  her 
scarlet  lilies.  Infelice  had  the  rare 
gift  of  silence,  but  when  something 
roused  her  to  speak  she  expressed 
herself  with  the  intuitive  insight  of 
a  woman  and  the  unconscious  direct- 
ness of  a  child. 

We  sat  one  afternoon  in  a  place 
we  often  chose,  under  a  big  oak  on 
the  hill.  A  semi-circular  coppice  of 
hazel  bushes  shut  ofif  the  sight  of 
the  town,  but  the  view  to  the  west 
was  free  where  the  sky  was  crimson- 
ing. Infelice  threw  her  hands  back 
of  her  head  with  a  gesture  of  aban- 
don and  quoted  from  what  we  had 
been  reading: 

"Red  cloud  of  the  sunset,  tell  it  abroad ; 

I  am  victor.     Greet  me,  O  sun, 

Dominant  master  and  absolute  lord 

Over   the    soul    of  one!" 

"I  suppose  there  are  men  who  love 
like  that,"  she  said. 

"Plenty  of  them,"  I  answered.  "It 
is  not  a  particularly  high  type,  is  it?" 

"Perhaps  not;  after  all  there  is  a 
sound  about  it  that  is  worth  while. 
It  is  what  the  birds  and  the  sunrise 
and  the  little  winds  say,  when  Rod- 
erick and  I  go  fast  down  the  road  in 
the  morning.  John  Graham  will  ask 
Minna  to  marry  him  in  the  fall,  if 
the  crops  are  good.  Imagine  being 
married  because  the  crops  are  good  !" 
She  laughed,  the  light  laugh  that  I 
never  liked  to  hear. 

"John  is  a  fine  fellow."  I  said  it 
a  trifle  resentfully.  I  had  grown  to 
like,  thoroughly,  the  big,  handsome 
man,  whom  Minna  watched  for  with 
such  eagerness  and  greeted  with 
such  pride.  I  had  fancied  that  In- 
felice avoided  him  and  that  he  felt 
it.  He  looked  after  her  rather  wist- 
fully at  times. 


"John  is  a  fine  fellow,"  I  repeated. 
"He  is  much  too  considerate  to  ex- 
pose Minna  to  any  unnecessary 
hardship.  He  will  make  the  best  of 
husbands." 

"Yes,  he  is  good,  isn't  he?  They 
are  all  good.  How  good  they  are! 
Do  you  think  I  don't  know  it?  But 
did  you  ever  think  it  was  tiresome, 
— goodness?  Sometimes  I  am  more 
tired  of  it  than  of  all  the  rest.  Then 
I  sing  my  little  French  songs.  You 
say  they  are  lullabies,  some  of  them. 
I  am  glad  I  don't  know  what  they 
mean.  I  can  make  them  mean  any- 
thing." She  sang  a  line  or  two;  the 
lisping  childish  words,  the  smoulder- 
ing protest  in  the  girl's  eyes,  the 
strange  wild  cadence  of  the  woman's 
voice,-— it  is  with  me  yet.  She 
sprang  up  suddenly. 

"Let  us  go  home ;  I  want  to  help 
mother  get  supper." 

The  days  slipped  past  and  yet  I 
stayed  in  Olmstead.  Infelice  was 
unusually  equable  and  especially  ten- 
der to  Minna.  She  was  so  industri- 
ous that  I  often  took  my  walks 
alone,  leaving  the  girls  together 
with  their  sewing.  Though  Infelice 
looked  at  me  sometimes,  with  a 
whimsical  smile,  as  I  took  up  my 
book,  she  vouchsafed  no  explana- 
tion. 

One  hushed,  bright  afternoon,  I 
lay  on  the  grass  under  the  big  oak 
in  the  shelter  of  the  hazel  coppice. 
I  had  been  thinking,  as  usual,  of 
Infelice;  I  missed  her.  This  new 
phase  of  domesticity  was  no  doubt 
a  most  hopeful  sign,  but  it  certainly 
was  not  interesting.  I  must  have 
fallen  asleep,  at  least  I  was  aroused 
suddenly  by  the  sound  of  a  man's 
voice  on  the  other  side  of  the  copse : 

"Yes,  I  followed  you.  Why 
shouldn't  I?  I  ought  to  have  done 
it  long  ago.  You  always  ran  away, 
but    I    believe    you    knew, — women 
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always  know,  and  a  man — a  man 
knows  but  one  thing.  You  thought 
I  loved  Minna?  How  could  I  when 
you  were  there?  If  I  could  ever  have 
been  with  you, — but  you  were 
always  out  of  sight.  No !  you  are 
going  to  stay  where  you  are  and 
listen.  You  belong  to  me,  do  you 
know  it?    You  little  wild  thing!" 

"I,  belong  to  you,  John  Graham!" 
It  was  the  voice  of  Infelice,  lightly 
scornful.  "I  belong  to  no  one,  least 
of  all—" 

The  girl's  sentence  was  left  in- 
complete, just  as  I  was  wondering 
if  I  could  slip  away  without  their 
seeing  me;  they  must  have  passed  on. 

I  lay  still  and  looked  at  the  sky. 
In  a  leafy  branch  over  my  head,  a 
bird  fed  her  nestlings,  twittering 
softly  in  answer  to  their  sharp  cries. 
I  thought  of  pretty,  pink-cheeked 
Minna,  in  the  garden  with  her  sew- 
ing, and  I  was  conscious  of  a  dull 
anger  against  Infelice.  Just  then  the 
girl  herself  appeared;  she  h#d  come 
back  alone.  When  she  saw  me,  she 
stopped ;  then  accepting  the  situa- 
tion, with  a  half  bitter  smile,  she 
came  directly  toward  me  and  sat 
down. 

"You  heard,  —  something,  of 
course;  you  could  not  help  it.  Well, 
John  will  marry  Minna,  in  the  end, 
and  he  will  be  good  to  her." 

"But  it  is  not  Minna;  it  is  you!" 

"It  will  be  Minna.  A  man  does 
not  forgive  a  woman  for  laughing  at 
him."  There  were  hard  lines  about 
her  mouth. 

"The  woman  who  does  that  does 
not  deserve  to  be  forgiven." 

She  did  not  look  at  me,  but  a  slow, 
deep  flush  spread  over  her  face  and 
neck,  then  died  away.  She  rested 
her  little  chin  on  the  hands  that 
were  clasped  about  her  knee,  and  her 
eyes  were  on  the  sunset  as  she  said, 
quietly: 


"Unfortunately,  I  happen  to  love 
him." 

We  were  silent.  At  last  she  rose, 
but  as  I  made  a  motion  to  accom- 
pany her,  she  shook  her  head.  I 
stood  and  watched  her  go  down  the 
brown  slope  of  the  field  alone.  She 
had  on  the  same  black  dress  she  had 
worn  when  I  first  saw  her,  and  the 
memory  of  the  scarlet  lilies  that  had 
filled  her  arms  that  day  struck  me 
like  a  pang.     I  slept  ill  that  night. 

In  the  morning,  my  first  thought 
was  to  find  her.  I  went  out  to  Rod- 
erick's stall,  but  it  was  empty.  I 
started  for  a  walk,  but  soon  turned 
back.  As  I  came  in  view  of  the 
house,  I  saw  a  group  of  men  at  the 
garden  gate ;  they  were  bearing 
something  between  them.  They 
halted,  and  one  of  their  number  went 
ahead  to  the  door.  I  had  reached 
them  now ;  it  was  Infelice  they  were 
carrying.  The  doctor  was  with 
them;  I  do  not  remember  what  I 
asked  him.    He  answered: 

"No,  she  is  alive,  but  I  am 
afraid — "  he  broke  off,  then  added, 
'she  went  under  when  the  horse  ft  11.'' 

As  they  laid  her  on  the  bed  there 
was  a  quick  step,  and  John  Graham 
came  into  the  room,  his  face  gray. 

"Infelice !"  he  said. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  wide  and  dark, 
then  raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  with 
all  the  love-light  of  her  woman's  soul, 
shining  in  her  face.  Minna  sobbed 
sharply.  Infelice  glanced  at  her, 
then  back  at  John  and  the  light  died. 
Her  features  seemed  to  wither,  as 
the  old,  baffled  protest  smouldered 
once  more  in  her  eyes. 

"No!  no!"  she  cried.  "It  is 
Felice!"  and  dropped  back  on  the 
pillows. 

Even  as  we  bent  above  her,  the 
lines  of  struggle  faded,  and  over  the 
dead  face  crept  a  strange,  new  look, 
— a  look  of  happiness. 
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-  The  Chicago  teamsters'  strike  is  ended, 
and  the  strikers  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
show  for  their  effort.  It  was  in  force  for 
133  days,  during  which  nineteen  lives  were 
lost  in  riots  and  assaults  and  462  people 
were  injured  by  similar  unlawful  acts. 
Over  four  thousand  teamsters  were  out  of 
work,  and  the  loss  to  these  and  to  business 
houses  that  were  embarrassed  by  the  strike 
is  computed  at  ten  million  dollars.  Labor 
organizations  at  large  contributed  nearly 
$100,000  to  aid  the  strikers. 

As  is«not  unusual  in  these  days  the  strike 
was  a  sympathetic  one.  The  teamsters  had 
no  grievance.  A  firm  of  garment  manu- 
facturers saw  fit  to  discharge  nineteen 
women  from  fheir  employ.  The  teamsters 
employed  by  the  firm  demanded  that  the 
women  should  be  reinstated.  This  was 
refused,  and  the  strike  of  the  teamsters 
followed,  first  of  those  employed  by  the 
firm ;  then  those  employed  by  the  firms  with 
which  the  clothing  firm  did  business,  and 
afterward  the  expressmen  who  were  serving 
any  business  house  which  would  not  boy- 
cott the  clothing  firm,  until  there  was  a 
general  paralysis  of  business,  with  no  end 
of  tumult,  disorder  and  crime.  The  senti- 
ment of  sympathy  was  so  pervasive  that 
several  thousand,  school  children  struck 
against  school  attendance  because  the  coal- 
bins  of  the  schoolhouses  were  being  filled 
by  non-union  coal  teamsters.  The  sympa- 
thetic strike  extended  to  the  third  or  fourth 
degree  from  the  original  source  of  trouble, 
and  nearly  all  lines  of  business  were  em- 
barrassed. In  the  meantime  the  police  had 
been  striking  heads  promiscuously  in  their 
efforts  to  maintain  order,  and  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  their  ^  sympathy  the  union  men 
mauled  some  individuals  to  death.  Any- 
thing so  hotly  and  brutally  sympathetic  has 
never  before  been  seen,  not  even  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Some  six  thousand  strike-breakers  were 
brought  into  the  city  to  take  the  places  of 
the  strikers,  many  of  whom  were  colored 
men.  This  precipitated  another  feature  of 
the  strike — a  general  race  riot,  the  strikers 
assuming  that  no  colored  man  had  any 
rights  a  striker  was  bound  to  respect.  The 
mayor  was  too  nearly  in  sympathy  with 
the  law-breakers  to  act  vigorously  against 
them,  and  the  police  were  less  efficient  than 
their  position  demanded.  The  Federation 
of  Labor  resolved  that  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  compelling  school 
attendance  was  "pseudo-plutocratic  cring- 
ing of  ignorant  lackeys  to  capitalism,"  and 
none  of  the  labor  unions  could  see  any  im- 
propriety in  the  conduct  of  their  fellows  in 
Chicago;    many   of    them    supplied    money 


to  encourage  the  strike.  It  was  disclosed 
in  court  that  the  unions  were  employing 
"slugging  committees"  to  assault  non- 
union workmen  and  several  confessed  their 
crimes  in  mitigation  of  penalty. 

A  serious  feature  of  the  strike,  not  new 
but  now  brought  conspicuously  before  the 
public,  was  the  employment  of  a  profes- 
sional strike-breaker.  There  are  several 
such  men,  but  one  John  Farley  seems  to  be 
the  >  representative  man.  He  has  had  ex- 
perience, having  participated  in  breaking 
at  least  thirty-five  strikes,  and  boasts  of 
success  in  every  instance.  He  claims  to 
have  thirty-five  thousand  men  enrolled, 
whom  he  can  throw  into  any  locality,  and 
and  that  he  has  applications  from  twenty- 
five  to  a  hundred  men  a  day  for  positions. 
As  a  rule  these  men  are  reckless, 
courageous,  and  not  averse  to  a  fight;  in 
short  they  are  quite  like  the  strikers  in 
temperament,  but  they  feel  that  the  law  is 
on  their  side.  He  gets  a  "rake-off"  or 
commission  from  employers  to  whom  he 
supplies  workmen,  and  it  is  said  he  has 
already  grown  rich  in  his  unique  business. 

He  handled  the  recent  strike  on  the  New 
York  subway  and  electric  lines,  and  had 
five  thousand  men  under  his  control.  His 
income  from  that  single  strike  is  said  to 
have  been  equal  to  the  annual  salary  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States.  Besides 
this,  many  companies  pay  him  an  annual 
retainer,  so  that  he  can  be  commanded  to 
manage  their  strikes  if  they  happen  to  have 
any. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  frequency  of 
labor-union  strikes  has  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  employers.  One  of  these  is  the 
American  Anti-Boycott  Association,  and 
another,  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Chi- 
cago teamsters'  strike,  is  the  Employers' 
Union.  These  associations  do  not  disclose 
their  membership  for  obvious  reasons,  but 
they  are  ready  to  meet  emergencies  affect- 
ing individuals  in  their  membership  with 
abundant  means  to  employ  Mr.  Farley's 
army,  or  in  any  other  way  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. One  feature  is  an  insurance  fund 
to  protect  members  from  losses  by  strikes. 
The  Employers'  Union  is  reported  to  haye 
$750,000  in  hand  with  which  to  protect  its 
membership. 

It  appears  that  the  managers  of  the 
labor  unions  are  slow  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  their  constituents  are  responsible  to 
law  as  are  all  other  citizens.  They  have 
full  right  to  organize  and  to  act  collec- 
tively, but  only  so  as  to  keep  within  the 
law.  Riot,  lawlessness  and  assaults  are 
not  among  the  "rights  of  labor,"  and  a  few 
more  experiences  like  those  of  New  York 
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and  Chicago  should  thoroughly  and  per- 
manently teach  the  lesson.  Aside  from  this 
they  will  learn,  too,  in  time,  that  they  are 
at  a  practical  disadvantage  in  a  struggle 
with  their  employers  when  the  latter  are 
equally  well  organized.  Workmen  cannot 
live  without  wages,  but  the  employer 
usually  has  means  by  which  he  can  exist, 
even  if  the  union  closes  his  shops.  That  he 
can  live  longer  without  work  is  his  great 
advantage.  Both  parties  have  concessions 
to  make,  and  sound  business  policy  de- 
mands that  both  should  recognize  this. 
Until  this  is  done  the  laboring  man  is  at  a 
disadvantage,  but  he  will  not  advance  his 
cause  nor  win  general  sympathy  by  such 
unconsidered  and  unreasonable  outbreaks 
as  that  at  Chicago,  nor  in  any  movement  in 
which  the  purely  sympathetic  strike  is  a 
dominant  factor. 

*  * 
Mr.  Dalrymple  of  Glasgow  came  here  to 
show  Mayor  Dunne  of  Chicago  how  to 
municipalize  American  public  service  cor- 
porations, but  he  found  the  conditions  here 
"so  unlike  those  at  home,  you  know,"  that 
his  visit  was  not  very  helpful.  And  now 
Robert  Crawford,  an  ex-town-councillor  of 
Glasgow,  has  come  over  to  lecture  on 
"Municipal  Socialism  and  its  Practical 
Working  in  Glasgow."  Civic  improvement 
is  more  than  a  hobby  with  him— it  is  a 
passion — and  he  has  spoken  on  it  in  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Wherever  a 
town  undertakes  a  fight  for  public  benefit 
as  opposed  to  private  profit  Mr.  Crawford 
can  be  counted  on  to  lend  a  hand.  And  he 
hopes  to  be  ab1e  to  help  along  the  same 
cause  in  America.  But  he  is  academic 
rather  than  practical.  In  a  recent  letter 
relative  to  his  visit  he  says  he  prefers  to 
deal  with  broad  principles  concerning  the 
question  of  the  public  ownership  of  munici- 
pal services  and  utilities  apart  from  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  fight  over  concrete  in- 
stances. That  is,  he  would  deal  with  theo- 
ries rather  than  conditions.  He,  like  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  will  prove  interesting,  perhaps, 
but  hardly  helpful,  for  the  concrete  in- 
stances are  too  various  and  self -character- 
ized to  admit  of  Scotch  generalizations. 
Mr.  Crawford  says  he  has  "always  been 
intensely  interested  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  capacity  and  desire  of 
people  in  one  community  to  combine  and 
organize  themselves  for  communal  ends. 
I  see  no  limit  to  the  possible  good  to  be 
done  in  this  way  provided  that  good,  honest, 
capable  men  are  found  with  civic  patriot- 
ism enough  to  serve  their  fellows  without 
fee  or  reward  in  carrying  on  these  public 
services  as  part  of  their  duty  to  the  com- 
munity among  whom  they  live.  So  long 
as  the  aim  of  civic  government  is  clean,  the 
tone  high,  the  ideal  lofty  and  the  object  is 
to    foster    and    create    better    conditions    of 


life  for  every  citizen  alike,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor — apart  from  all  sectional  or 
political  interests — then  and  then  only  I 
hold  the  control  and  extension  of  munici- 
pal enterprises  of  all  kinds  is  a  blessing  and 
will  be  always  successful — toward  this  erfd 
civic  reformers  in  the  States  must  work." 
We  agree  with  all  that,  but  the  perennial 
revelations  of  greed  and  graft  in  public 
office  in  nearly  every  considerable  city  in 
the  United  States  do  not  encourage  the 
hope  that  he  is  near  the  consummation  of 
his  ideal.  He  has  taken  Emerson's  advice 
to  "hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star,"  but  that 
involves  a  very  long  journey  among  new 
and  complicated  surroundings.  It  may  land 
him  somewhere,  on  some  Utopian  star  not 
yet  visible  to  mortal  eyes,  but  it  will  take 
time ;  it  will  take  time. 

* 
*    * 

Boston's  population  in  1890  was  446,507. 
Its  present  population  is  621,000,  an  in- 
crease in  fifteen  years  of  about  25  per  cent., 
but  this  fact  fails  to  indicate  the  real 
growth  of  the  city,  for  with  improvements 
in  transit  the  residential  limits  have  been 
extended  far  beyond  its  borders.  "Boston 
bed-rooms"  are  in  every  direction  within 
a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  of  the  State 
House.  During  the  same  period  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  city  has  increased 
over  50  per  cent,  while  its  total  length  of 
streets  has  increased  by  seventy-four  miles. 
The  number  of  city  parks  has  increased 
from  six  to  forty-one;  their  area  is  now 
about  2,290  acres,  and  their  cost  has  been 
about  $18,500,000.  But,  just  as  Boston's 
population  extends  beyond  its  borders,  its 
park  system  has  a  similar  expansion  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission,  which  controls  reservations 
and  park-ways  in  thirty-nine  adjacent 
cities  and  towns,  with  an  area  of  over 
10,000  acres,  acquired  and  developed  at  a 
cost  of  over  $12,000,000.  The  ocean  com- 
merce of  the  city  has  more  than  doubled 
both  in  exports  and  imports  in  fifteen 
years,  so  far  as  entrances  and  clearances 
are  concerned,  while  exports  have  in- 
creased 21  per  cent,  and  imports  have  in- 
creased 30  per  cent,  in  the  same  period. 
The  export  figures  ^  are,  however,  not  a 
fuU  basis  of  comparison,  as  last  year's  ex- 
ports were  below  the  normal ;  in  grain 
alone  the  amount  being  only  7,000,000 
bushels  last  year,  while  in  1901  it  was  oyer 
39,000,000  bushels.  In  the  same  period 
customs  receipts  increased  11.7  per  cent, 
and  internal  revenue  receipts  increased 
over  50  per  cent.  Postal  receipts  during 
the  period  show  an  increase  of  over  99 
per  cent.  While  the  national  bank  capital 
has  decreased  from  $52,600,000  to  $29,200,- 
000,  the  bank  surplus  has  increased  over 
27  per  cent.,  deposits  have  increased  ovef 
69  per  cent.,  and  clearing  house  exchanges 
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have  increased  over  29  per  cent.  The  finan- 
cial situation  should  include,  however,  the 
growth  of  the  trust  companies,  which  in- 
creased from  nine  to  nineteen  in  number ; 
their  capital  increased  over  125  per  cent, 
their  surplus  and  profits  over  555  per  cent., 
their  deposits  and  liabilities  over  297  per 
cent,  and  their  total  assets  over  292  per 
cent.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  Boston 
is  not  yet  decadent. 


Recent  investigations  in  Great  Britain 
point  to  a  physical  deterioration  of  the  peo- 
ple which  is  attracting  general  attention. 
The  first  disclosure  came  from  the  military 
authorities,  who  discovered  not  only  that 
an  increasing  proportion  of  recruits  was 
rejected  for  physical  unfitness,  but  those 
accepted  failed  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  continuous  service  in  so  large  a  pro- 
portion as  formerly.  A  movement  was  un- 
dertaken to  improve  the  physical  condition 
of  the  children  in  the  public  schools,  but 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  there  was 
nothing  at  hand  showing  the  present  con- 
dition upon  which  a  suitable  scheme  of 
improvement  could  be  based.  To  meet  this 
defect  an  investigation  was  ordered  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  One 
London  school  showed  that  on1y  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  were  capable  of  proper 
school  work,  and  in  other  large  cities  from 
fifty  to  seventy  per  cent,  were  found  to  be 
defective.  Mal-nutrition  is  given  as  the 
leading  trouble,  and  it  is  asserted  that  in 
the  poorer  districts  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  children  are  growing  up  so  deterior- 
ated by  starvation  and  improper  food  that 
they  can  never  become  normal  citizens, 
but  must  be  a  permanent  and  prolific  seed- 
bed of  disease  and  crime.  While  the 
school  boards,  public  health  authorities 
and  military  managers  have  become  satis- 
fied that  this  is  the  true  condition,  Parlia- 
ment has  as  yet  taken  no  action.  One 
committee,  indeed,  reported  that  they  found 
no  deterioration,  but  the  report  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  there  was  no  standard  of 
comparison  extant  from  which  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  the  pupils  couM  be  in- 
ferred. This  lack  of  evidence  seemed 
comforting  to  the  committee,  but  they 
felt  compelled  to  admit  a  large  decrease 
in  the  birth  rate  in  the  upper  and  middle 
classes;  that  the  race  is  being  perpetuated 
by  its  least  fit  part.  Infant  mortality,  too, 
is  reported  as  alarmingly  increased.  Lax 
and  conflicting  authority  in  sanitary  and 
relief  matters  is  pointed  out,  and  the  need 
of  a  radical  awakening  and  intelHgent  and 
persistent  reform  is  urged  by  those  who 
best    understand    the    situation. 

Ever  since  the  discovery  that  milk  is  an 
important    agency    in    the    conveyance    of 


disease  germs  into  the  human  system,  sci- 
entists have  studied  to  secure  some  form 
of  sterilization.  Salycilic  acid,  formalde- 
hyde, and  other  deleterious  chemicals  have 
been  used,  but  their  dangers  are  as  great 
as  the  troubles  they  attempt  to  cure.  Heat 
has  proved  to  be  the  least  harmful  sterilizer, 
but  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  produces 
such  changes  in  milk  as  to  unfit  it  for  the 
use  of  infants  and  others  who  are  delicately 
organized.  The  attention  of  electrical  ex- 
perts has  been  called  to  the  matter,  and 
for  several  years,  in  Italy  and  in  Belgium, 
experiments  have  been  conducted.  Numer- 
ous failures  resulted  from  the  coagu'ation 
of  the  milk  if  a  sufficient  electric  current 
was  applied,  thus  confirming  the  ordinary 
experience  of  the  unlearned  dairy-maid, 
that  a  thunderstorm  will  sour  the  milk. 
The  latest  reports,  however,  promise  suc- 
cess, if  the  forowing  conditions  are  ob- 
served :  The  milk  must  be  traversed  by  an 
alternating  current  of  sufficient  frequency 
to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  liquid ; 
the  density  of  the  current  must  be  sufficient 
to  electrocute  the  microbes;  the  alternating 
current  must  be  of  a  sufficiently  high  ten- 
sion to  overcome  the  somewhat  high  resist- 
ance of  the  milk.  If  only  an  alternating 
current  of  low  tension  is  available,  a  salt  or 
an  acid  may  be  added  to  the  milk  in  order 
to  render  it  more  conductive.  In  this  case 
there  would  be  required  a  much  greater 
current  intensity.  The  apparatus  for  the 
process  is  very  simple,  and  consists  of  a 
well  insulated  receptacle  and  two  electrodes, 
say  of  platinized  carbon.  Two  factors  evi- 
dently intervene — the  duration  of  the  treat- 
ment and  the  intensity  of  the  current. 
Since  the  use  of  electricity  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  general,  it  may  be  that  the  process 
will  be  adopted  to  a  certain  extent,  since 
it  gives  absolutely  sterilized  and  in  no 
otherwise  altered  milk. 


*    * 


Boston  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1830,  and  her  first  mayor  was  John  Philips 
Reynolds.  ,  He  was  buried  in  the  Old 
Granary  Burying  Ground  on  Tremont 
street.  His  grandson  of  the  same  name  has 
just  marked  his  resting-place  with  a  tablet 
to  his  memory  on  the  antiquated  Phillips 
tomb.  He  was  born  in  1770  and  sent  to 
Harvard  University  after  his  academy  edu- 
cation at  Andover.  He  studied  law  after 
his  graduation  and  was  then  made  the  first 
town  advocate  of  the  first  municipal  court 
of  Boston  in  1800.  He  was  successively  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  then  was  elected  twenty  years 
successively  to  the  Senate,  and  presided  in 
that  body  from  1813  to  the  year  of  his 
■death. 


no 
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Victoria,  which  is  the  southerly  tip  of 
Australia,  and  its  earliest  settled  portion 
has  just  voted  the  electoral  franchise  to 
women.  The  state  has  a  population  of 
about  1,200,000.  There  are  some  7,500 
Chinese  and  only  652  aborigines.  Aside 
from  these  the  two  sexes  are  practically 
equal  in  the  population  the  males  prepon- 
derating less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
Of  the  whole  population  over  44  per  cent. 
are  classed  as  bread-winners.  Universal 
manhood  suffrage  has  prevailed  in  election 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  lower 
house  of  the  Parliament,  the  number  of 
electors  in  1902-3  being  256,635.  The 
number  of  electors  on  the  roll  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  the  upper  house,  was  136,142, 
under  a  property  qualification  of  the  pos- 
session or  occupancy  of  property  of  the 
rateable  value  of  $50  a  year,  if  derived 
from  freehold,  or  $125  a  year  if  derived 
from  leasehold  or  occupation  of  rented 
property,  with  exemption  of  certain  classes. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  the 
state's  revenue  was  $34,988,960,  and  the  ex- 
penditure was  $36,994,160.  It  seems  rather 
startling  that  this  new  and  far-away  coun- 
try should  be  so  advanced  in  its  enlighten- 
ment. Our  state  of  Wyoming  was  the 
pioneer  in  allowing  woman  suffrage,  but 
that  the  imitative  response  should  come 
from  the  antipodes  was  hardly  expected. 

»*. 

The  popular  idea  that  the  country  towns 
in  Massachusetts  are  losing  in  population 
is  not  justified  by  the  results  of  this  year's 
census  as  compared  with  that  of  ten  years 
ago.  Eighteen  towns  have  made  a  net  gain 
in  population  during  the  past  ten  years  of 
753-  Only  eight  towns,  namely,  Orleans, 
Sandisfield,  Sheffield,  Stockbridge,  Deer- 
field,  Wales,  Enfield  and  Norwell,  show  a 
loss  of  a  total  of  629,  or  an  average  percent- 
age of  11. 12;  and  ten  towns,  Norton,  Cot- 
tage City,  Tisbury,  Wenham,  Wilmington, 
Norfolk,  Hull,  Pembroke,  Sterling  and 
Westminster,  show  a  gain  of  2,382,  or  an 
average  percentage  of  20.64.  The  largest 
gain  was  made  by  the  town  of  Hull,  which 
added  to  its  population  1,016,  a  gain  of 
97.32  per  cent.  The  old  remark  concerning 
elections,  "As  goes  Hull  so  goes  the  state," 
has  ceased  to  apply  since  the  town  began 
to  grow  as  a  summer  place.  The  smallest 
gain  was  by  Westminster,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  thirty-three  persons,  or  2.51 
per  cent.  The  greatest  loss  was  in  the  case 
of  the  town  of  Orleans,  which  has  146  per- 
sons, or  12.19  Per  cent,  less  than  it  had  ten 
years  ago. 

*    * 

The  "Official  Gazette,"  published  weekly 

at    Manila,    by    authority    of    the    insular 

government    illustrates     in     an     interesting 

manner  the  social  condition  of  the  Philip- 


pine islands,  and  the  progress  of  law 
and  order  under  the  new  regime.  Among 
the  public  laws  recorded  in  the  issue  of 
May  10th,  we  find  an  authorization  of  Ma- 
nila to  incur  a  debt  of  $4,000,000  for  a 
sewer  drainage  and  water  system,  one  for 
a  loan  to  aid  a  railroad  in  the  province  of 
Cavite,  and  another  for  a  loan  for  road 
construction  in  the  province  of  Cebu;  one 
restricting  the  fees  and  expenses  of  public 
officials;  one  for  registering  and  con- 
trolling the  slaughter  of  cattle,  etc.  A 
dozen  or  more  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  serious  criminal  cases,  indicate 
not  only  that  the  laws  are  well  enforced, 
but_  the  criminals  are  treated  humanely  and 
their  rights  as  fully  respected  and  guarded 
as  in  the  Massachusetts  courts.  Customs 
and  immigration  regulations,  and  schemes 
for  civil  service  examination,  etc.,  are  pub- 
lished and  suggest  that  substantial  progress 
toward  a  higher  civilization  is  well  inaugu- 
rated with  good  promise  of  beneficent  re- 
sults. 


* 
*     * 


If  anything  could  justify  Dr.  Osier's 
notion  that  elderly  men  are  useless  it  is 
the  attitude  of  many  eminent  clergymen 
who  are  past  middle  life  toward  what  is 
known  as  "the  higher  criticism."  The  "Na- 
tion" reports  that  at  a  recent  religious 
conference  the  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L. 
Cuyler,  Presbyterian,  expressed  regret  that 
the  people  are  given  the  knowledge  that 
such  views  are  held  by  Christian  ministers. 
He  would  apparently  put  the  papal  limit  on 
all  teaching  of  faith  and  morals.  In 
marked  contrast  to  his  opinion  is  the  recent 
petition  of  over  a  hundred  English  clergy- 
men of  the  established  church,  pointing 
out  "the  important  results  of  this  'higher 
criticism,' "  and  asking  that  "the  clergy,  as 
Christian  teachers,  may  receive  encourage- 
ment from  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  to 
face  the  problems  which  arise  with  entire 
candor  and  reverence."  If  the  pu1pit  is  to 
teach  doctrine  at  all  it  should  be  free  to 
study  and  discuss  all  phases  of  reverent 
thought,  and  all  suggestions  of  reverent 
and  intelligent   scholarship. 


It  is  an  unusual  if  not  unique  tribute  to 
Elinor  Macartney  Lane,  that  ever  since  her 
novel  "Nancy  Stair"  was  written  the  Boston 
Public  Library  has  been  haunted  with  peo- 
ple who  want  to  consult  "Burke's  Peerage,* 
and  the  "Lives"  of  Robert  Burns  and  other 
contemporary  material,  to  secure  additional 
information  concerning  the  irresistible 
"Nancy."  The  novel  is  so  cleverly  written 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  public  accepts 
"Nancy"  as  a  reality,  and  the  book  as  his- 
tory embellished  perhaps  by  the  author's 
fanciful,  enrichment. 


World    Organization.    By    Raymond    L. 

Bridgeman. 

It  seems  a  long  look  ahead  even  to  gen- 
eralize on  any  idea  of  the  unification  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  one  legislative,  judi- 
cial and  executive  body.  The  conception  is 
as  old  as  the  New  Testament,  but  its  con- 
summation is  usually  referred  to  the  mil- 
lennium. But  Mr.  Bridgeman,  who  is  a  ripe 
student,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  trained 
journalist,  has  worked  out  an  argument 
which  justifies  a  hope  that  such  a  union 
is  possible  in  the  very  near  future.  He 
premises  that  mankind  is  one,  and  thai 
above  <  the  sovereignty  of  nations  is  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world  as  a  single  po- 
litical body,  and  that  the  realization  of  this 
idea  will  annihilate  all  divisive  forces,  hold 
mankind  together  by  unbreakable  but  un- 
burdensome  bonds,  and  bring  permanent 
peace  and  universal  prosperity.  Already 
he  discovers  that  national  sovereignty  is 
not  absolute,  but  is  influenced  and  quite 
largely  controlled  by  the  action  and  judg- 
ment of  other  nations,  and,  more  than  this, 
he  points  out  that  joint  action  without  defi- 
nite organization  has  already  been  had  in 
several  important  matters,  in  the  Chinese 
troubles,  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration, 
etc.  More  than  this,  formal  endorsement 
of  the  principle  of  world  legislation  has 
been  practically  recognized  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  International  Postal  Union, 
the  establishment  of  a  common  prime  me- 
ridian, sanitary  conferences,  the  Red  Cross 
society,  and  various  other  world-wide  legis- 
lation. With  these  foundations  Mr.  Bridge- 
man  points  out  the  urgent  demand  and  the 
present  possibility  of  a  world  legislature, 
and  lays  down  some  broad  principles  which 
will  be  essentially  declared  in  the  world 
constitution  and  bill  of  rights.  He  does 
not  look  for  all  the  details  of  a  world 
political  organization  at  once,  but  urges  the 
beginning  of  the  work.  The  coordination 
of  the  individual  states  in  the  United 
States  unit  is  his  ideal,  and  the  practical 
federation  of  the  world  certainly  seems 
nearer  as  the  little  volume  is  thoughtfully 
read,  as  it  deserves  to  be  by  every  intelli- 
gent citizen. —  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  for  the 
International  Union,  50  cents.) 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  of  Chicago  an- 
nounce with  considerable  gratification  that 
the  eighth  edition  of  "My  Lady  of  the 
North"  is  now  on  the  press.  This  means  a 
great  deal  in  these  days,  because  Mr.  Par- 


rish's  story  was  published  only  last  fall, 
and  to  print  eight  large  editions  of  a  novel 
in  six  months  is  a  decided  indication  that 
the  public  has  been  calling  for  the  book, 
and  keeps  on  calling.  It  has  been  the  most 
successful  of  the  rather  remarkable  books 
of  fiction  published  by  Messrs.  McClurg  in 
the  last  few  years,  including  Mr.  Parrish's 
first  book  "When  Wilderness  Was  King" 
and  Miss  Liljencrantz's  two  very  striking 
romances  of  Viking  days. 


The    Albert    Gate    Mystery.     By    Louis 

Tracy. 

The  lover  of  detective  stories  will  be 
interested  in  this  latest  production  from 
Mr.  Tracy's  thrilling  pen.  Reginald  Brett, 
barrister-detective  of  former  renown, 
ferrets  out  a  mystery  unusually  baffling 
and  wonder-fraught.  The  case  is  briefly 
this: 

The  Sultan  had  diamonds  of  great  value 
which  he  wished  cut  in  England  for  reasons 
of  safety  and  expedition.  The  British 
government  allowed  his  agents  a  place 
and  means  for  this  end,  placing  in  charge 
of  the  affair  Mr.  Jack  Talbot,  a  talented 
young  man  of  the  foreign  office.  All 
seemed  to  be  going  well  until  one  morn- 
ing it  was  discovered  that,  in  spite  of  seem- 
ingly impossible  obstacles,  so  closely  were 
they  guarded,  the  diamonds  had  been 
stolen,  the  Turks  in  charge  murdered  and 
Mr.   Talbot  had  vanished. 

This  is  the  mystery  which  Mr.  Brett's 
alertly  analytical  mind  probes  unhesitatingly 
to   its  merciless  conclusion. 

It  is  a  pity  that,  with  so  auspicious  a 
beginning  and  so  clever  and  well-sustained 
a  treatment  nearly  straight  through,  the 
author  should  have  allowed  his  too-evi- 
dent taste  for  melodrama  to  get  control  of 
him  in  the  end.  The  pursued  and  the 
pursuers  meet  at  last  in  a  bunch  and  a 
free  fight  ensues  and  that,  together  with 
Mr.  Talbot's  hand-to-hand  combat  with 
his  especial  enemy  in  which  he  appears, 
in  the  manner  of  his  revenge,  more  of  a 
barbarian  than  an  English  gentleman, 
makes  the  story  degenerate  into  mere 
buffoonery. 

And  yet,  with  this  defect  to  b^  deplored, 
the  fact  still  remains  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  detective  story  which,  once  in 
hand,  one  is  more  loath  to  lay  down  un- 
finished than  "The  Albert  Gate  Mystery." 
R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.     New  York,  1004. 
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Maine's  Hall  of  Fame,  by  Frank  Carlos 

Griffith. 

Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  Griffith  has 
compiled,  in  a  tasteful  pamphlet,  a  list  of 
the  men  and  women  born  in  the  State  of 
Maine  who  have  risen  to  prominence. 

It  includes  governors  of  states,  govern- 
ment officials,  United  States  senators  and 
representatives,  army  and  naval  officers, 
authors,  editors,  publishers,  educators,  law- 
yers, actors,  etc.,  and  its  length  indicates  a 
productive  record  of  which  the  "Pine  Tree 
State"  may  well  be  proud.  Mr.  Griffith  has 
performed  a  real  service  for  the  people  of 
Maine,  no  similar  collection  having  ever 
before  been  attempted.  The  edition  is 
limited,  but  copies  may  be  had  by  sending 
twenty-rive  cents  to  the  author,  Maine 
State  Building,  Poland  Spring,  South 
Poland,  Maine. 


The    Accomplice.      By    Frederick    Tudor 

Hill. 

This  is  a  mystery  story,  a  murder,  a 
puzzle  in  which  several  people  were  en- 
tangled, and  an  explanation  which  is  kept 
well  concealed  until  the  final  chapter.  It 
contains  several  clever  character  studies, 
and  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  who  tells  the 
story,  is  himself  a  well-drawn  character. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  love  story  interwoven, 
and  the  murder  trial  and  the  love  story  are 
so  complicated  with  each  other  that  there 
is  abundant  and  well-improved  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  an  absorbing  double 
plot.     (The  Harpers,  New  York:  $1.50.) 


Every  Day  Life  in  the  Colonies,  by  Ger- 
trude L.  Stone  and  M.  Grace  Fickett. 
This  little  volume  will  be  very  welcome 
to  the  children,  for  it  tells  in  simple  lan- 
guage much  of  the  life  of  the  Mayflower 
pilgrims,  their  faith  and  their  sufferings. 
Their  every-day  life  is  pictured,  Sunday 
austerities,  domestic  habits,  soap-  and 
candle-making,  letter-writing,  clothing,  and 
the  many  phases  of  the  hard  life  of  the 
little  people  of  early  Plymouth.  It  is 
hardly  more  than  a  kindergarten  story  of 
pioneer  life,  but  if  the  older  people  get  hold 
of  it  the  little  people  will  have  to  wait,  it 
is  so  interestingly  told.  (D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company,  Boston.) 


AN  IDEAL  CANOEING  COUNTRY. 


To  the  enthusiast  in  summer  sports  and 
pastimes,  there  is  nothing  so  thoroughly  de- 
lightful or  more  genuinely  beneficial  than  a 
canoe  voyage  far  up  in  the  northern  Maine 
woods.  Thousands  of  men  and  women 
have  alrea'dy  tasted  the  ecstacies  of  this 
sort  of  an  outing  and  found  supreme  enjoy- 
ment in  it— in  the  swift,  noiseless  gliding 
down  lake  and  winding  stream,  or  the  ex- 
citing   runs    down    stretches    of    turbulent 


water,  or  camping  out  in  God's  own  coun- 
try amid  scenic  environments  of  the  most 
charming  sort.  Northern  Maine  with  it 
fifteen  thousand  square  miles  of  water- 
crossed  playground,  offers  unlimited  possi- 
bilities for  canoeing,  the  hundreds  of  con- 
necting and  contiguous  lakes,  rivers, 
streams  and  brooks  making  canoe  progress 
feasible  and  easy  in  practically  every  direc- 
tion, even  though  one's  route  lies  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  untamed  forest  where  no 
road  or  trail  has  yet  been  cut  and.  where 
the  canoe  offers  the  only  practical  means 
of  travel. 

There  are  several  particularly  attractive 
canoe  trips  here  which  have  been  singled 
out  of  the  many  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  made  and  the  compara- 
tively short  time  it  takes  to  make  them. 
The  list  includes  Allagash  river  trip  (about 
203  miles),  Penobscot  West  branch  trip 
(about  80  miles),  Penobscot  East  branch 
trip  (about  118  miles),  Fish  river  system 
trip  (about  11  miles',  Allagash  lake  trip 
(about  99  miles),  and  the  St.  John  river 
trip  (about  231  miles).  Special  information 
concerning  these,  or  any  of  the  other  popu- 
lar canoe  trips  to  be  made  in  northern 
Maine,  can  be  had  promptly  and  in  full  by 
addressing  C.  C.  Brown,  G.  P.  A.,  Bangor 
&  Aroostook  Railroad,  Bangor,  Me. 


SUMMER  EXCURSIONS. 


VIA   BOSTON    &  ALBANY   AND   NEW 
YORK    CENTRAL. 

Reduced  rate  tickets  are  now  on  sale  to 
principal  Summer  Resorts  reached  via  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  operating  twelve 
thousand  miles  of  the  finest  railway  system 
in  America. 

The  Berkshire  Hills  are  penetrated  by 
the  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.,  ten  trains  a 
day  leaving  Boston  westbound,  and  Albany, 
eastbound,  traversing  this  picturesque  re- 
gion of  New  England.  Stop-over  at  Ni- 
agara Falls  without  extra  cost. 

PuHman  Sleeping,  Parlor  and  Dining  Car 
Service  to  this  world-famed  wonder  is  un- 
surpassed, and  numerous  trains  leave  Bos- 
ton morning,  afternoon  and  evening. 
"Westbound"  folder,  mailed  on  applica- 
tion, gives  detailed  schedules  and  train  ser- 
vice. 

Adirondack  Mountains  are  reached  from 
Boston  in  through  Pullman  Sleepers,  leav- 
ing Boston  daily,  except  Sunday,  at  3.32  p. 
m.  Twenty  minutes'  stop  at  Springfield  for 
supper,  with  early  morning  buffet  service 
on  train ;  due  Saranac  Inn  6.45  a.  m. ;  Sara- 
nac  Lake  7.40  a.  m.  and  Lake  Placid  8.10 
a.  m.  Close  connections  for  Northern  Ad- 
irondack Mountain  points. 

For  additional  train  service,  illustrated 
literature,  etc.,  address  A.  S.  HANSON. 
Gen.  Pass.  Agt,  Boston. 
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The  City  of  Spokane 


By  L.  G.  Monroe 


IN  childhood,  before  we  had 
learned  that  the  earth  is  round 
and  that  it  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility to  go  to  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow even  if  the  mythical  pot  of  gold 
were  there  to  reward  our  toil,  we 
thought  of  the  world  beyond  the 
horizon — away  off  somewhere  as 
the  jumping-off  place — where  our 
young  imaginations  halted  with  de- 
licious shudderings  of  what  would 
happen  were  we  to  find  ourselves 
suddenly  transported  to  the  brink  of 
earth  and  sky. 

From  staid  old  New  England,  the 
cradle  of  American  liberty,  to 
Washington,  the  Evergreen  State,  is 
a  far  cry  even  in  this  day  of  rapid 
transit   and  we  fear  that  the  bovs  of 


Boston  Common  are  not  alone  in 
supposing  that  the  noble  red  man 
still  roams  untrammeled  over  the 
great  Northwest  wilderness. 

To  say  that  the  first  visit  of  an 
Eastern  man  to  the  Pacific  slope  is 
a  revelation  to  him,  both  as  to  the 
sociological  conditions  and  wonder- 
ful industrial  possibilities  of  the 
country,  but  voices  an  oft  repeated 
fact.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  writer 
to  give  a  brief  but  comprehensive 
description  of  that  portion  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  known  as  the 
great  Columbia  River  basin,  which 
includes  Eastern  Washington  and 
the  Western  portion  of  Northern 
Idaho.  The  topography  of  this  great 
agricultural,  horticultural  and  stock- 
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raising  region  is  rolling,  with  wide 
stretches  of  plateau,  or  compara- 
tively level  prairies.  This  basin  is 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
mountain  chains  or  high  ranges  of 
hills.  It  lies  just  North  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  trail.  This  region 
is  popularly  known  here  as  the  In- 
land Empire,  a  region,  where,  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
"rolled  the  Oregon  and  heard  no 
sound  save  its  own  dashings." 

This  couplet  by  Bryant  was  won- 
derfully descriptive  of  the  country 
prior  to  the  advent  of  civilization 
and  is  yet  of  the  unsettled  portions. 
There  were  but  few  varieties  of 
birds  or  other  animal  life  and  even 
the  few  native  birds  and  animals  are 
of  the  silent  kind.  Save  for  the 
chirping  of  the  gopher  and  chip- 
munk, the  shrill  whistle  of  the  pine 
squirrel  or  cry  of  the  nighthawk,  no 
sound  was  heard  in  all  the  long 
summers,  while  the  winters  were 
one  unbroken  silence  save  for  an  oc- 
casional yelp  or  howl  of  the  coyote. 
Even  the  whip-poor-will,  whose 
sweet  but  mournful  call  comes 
dropping  out  of  the  hush  of  a  sum- 
mer evening  in  New  England,  is 
voiceless  here  although  numerous. 
But  with  the  coming  of  the  settler, 
the  establishment  of  homes  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  song-birds  of 
many  kinds  have  found  their  way  to 
this  region  to  nest  among  the  or- 
chards which  now  dot  the  country 
on  all  sides. 

A  study  of  the  geology  of  the 
country  has  shown  that  in  the  early 
formation  of  the  earth's  crust,  this 
great  basin,  covering  a  territory 
almost  as  large  as  the  New  England 
states  combined,  was  a  vast  lake 
surrounded  by  eruptive  volcanoes. 
The  Columbia  river  by  erosion 
through  the  ages,  aided  perhaps  by 
a  cataclysm  of  nature,  cut  its  way 


through  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
thus  draining  the  waters  of  the  lake 
into  the  sea.  That  this  region  was 
covered  by  water  during  the  car- 
boniferous age  is  evidenced  from  the 
fact  that  no  coal  is  found  except  on 
the  higher  elevations  along  the  east 
slope  of  the  Cascades  and  in  the 
northern  portion.  Another  evidence 
of  the  conditions  described  is  found 
in  the  soil  which  has  made  this  re- 
gion famous  for  its  productiveness. 
This  soil  is  a  volcanic  ash  which  in 
the  form  found  to-day  could  have 
been  preserved  in  no  way  ex- 
cept under  water.  Following  the 
volcanic  age  and  the  emptying  of 
the  lake  into  the  sea  came  the  glacial 
period.  The  frozen  rivers  of  the 
North  moved  down  over  the  lake 
bed  from  the  Northeast  to  the 
Southwest,  leaving  gigantic  chan- 
nels in  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
These  deep  channels  are  known  as 
coulees  and  are  a  marked  feature  of 
the  country.  The  Grand  Coulee, 
situated  one  hundred  miles  west  of 
Spokane  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
farming  section  known  as  "The  Big 
Bend,"  extends  across  a  gently  roll- 
ing prairie  for  over  two  hundred 
miles.  When  first  seen,  its  effect 
on  the  beholder  is  most  startling. 
The  chasm  is  from  one  to  five  miles 
wide  and  from  one  thousand  to  two 
thousand  feet  deep  with  almost  per- 
pendicular sides.  A  small  pebble 
thrown  out  over  the  chasm  curves 
and  disappears  apparently  under  the 
thrower's  feet. 

Scattered  over  the  country  from 
east  to  west  and  as  far  south  as  the 
Snake  river  are  the  remains  of  ter- 
minal moraines.  A  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  titanic  forces  of  nature 
which  broke  up  great  rock  masses 
and  moved  them  many  miles  to 
throw  them  into  a  heap,  each 
boulder    rounded    and    polished,    is 
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found  in  the  valley  of  the  Spokane 
river  within  the  confines  of  the 
present  corporate  limits  of  the  beau- 
tiful  city  of  Spokane. 

Where  this  volcanic  ash  soil  'has 
remained  undisturbed  through  '  the 
ages,  its  capacity  to  produce  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  fruit  and  farm 
products,  under  conditions  as  re- 
gards moisture  that  would  be  [im- 
possible in  less  favored  sections,  is 
marvelous.  Consequently  on  the 
hill  tops  and  over  the  surface  of  the 
gently  rolling  plateaus  is  found  the 
best  soil — a  soil  whose  fertility  is 
apparently  inexhaustible,  and  I  in 
which  all  kinds  of  farm  products 
can  be  grown  without  irrigation  and 
with  a  never  failing  crop.  In  1  the 
river  valleys  and  along  the  coulees 
the  original  volcanic  ash  soil  which 
formed  the  lake  bed  has  since  been 
mixed  with  sand  and  gravel,  tlius 
forming  a  mixture  which,  while  pro:. 
ductive,  requires  irrigation  to  bring: 
about  the  best  results. '  In  otlher 
words,  this  country  is  almost  wholly 
devoid  of  the  rich  alluvial  soil 
known  as  bottotn  land  throughout 
the  Eastern  states.  ,! 

Irrigation  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  industrial  development  of  the 
country.  In  the  Spokane,  Wenat-, 
chee,  Yakima,  Columbia  and  Snake 
river  valleys,  thousands  of  acires 
have  been  brought  under  this  in- 
tensified method  of  soil  production, 
and  are  to-day  yielding  millions  of 
dollars  annually  where  but  a  few 
years  ago  sage  brush,  wild  flowers 
and  a  few  native  grasses  was  the 
only  vegetation.  The  reclamation 
service  of  the  National  government 
now  has  under  consideration  several 
irrigation  projects  which  when  com- 
pleted will  add  nearly  two  million 
acres  to  the  vast  agricultural  and 
horticultural  domain  of  Eastern 
Washington.     These  irrigated  lands 
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will  be  sold  to  settlers 
only  at  actual  cost  to  the 
government,  and  ten 
years  will  be  given  in 
which  to  pay  for  the  land 
without  interest   charges. 

The  Columbia  river 
basin  is  about  sixty  thou- 
sand square  miles  in  area, 
or  nearly  as  large  as  the 
New  England  States 
combined,  and  has  a  rap- 
idly increasing  popula- 
tion, now  numbering  a 
little  over  a  half  million. 
Agriculture  is  the  leading 
industry.  Actual  yields 
per  acre  as  shown  by  gov- 
ernment statistics  are 
greater  in  this  section 
than  in  any  other  section 
of  equal  acreage  in  the 
United  States.  Of  all 
products,  wheat  is  king. 
It  is  estimated  that  one- 
sixth  of  the  bread  supply 
of  the  United  States 
might  be  grown  here. 
Farm  products  from  this 
favored  land  yield  an  in- 
come of  $75,000,000  an- 
nually. When  settled  on 
the  same  relative  ratio  of 
population  to  area  as  pre- 
vails in  the  Eastern 
states,  the  yearly  income 
from  the  farm  will  reach 
the  enormous  sum  of 
§22  5 ,000,000 ;  in  other 
words,  the  country  is 
capable  of  producing 
three  times  its  present 
yield. 

Government  statistics 
show  that  the  average 
yield  per  acre  for  the 
past  ten  years,  '94-'o4, 
of      wheat      was     21.06 
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bushels;  oats,  39.58;  barley,  35.90; 
potatoes,  124  bushels.  Individual 
yields  run  as  high  as  69  bushels  of 
wheat;  125  bushels  of  oats;  80 
bushels  of  barley  and  300  bushels 
of  potatoes,  all  without  irrigation 
or  fertilization.  Government  crop 
reports  show  that  farm  lands  here 
also  yield  a  larger  income  per 
acre  than  any  other  section  of  the 
United    States.        For    example    the 


can  be  successfully  grown  here. 
Over  four  million  fruit  trees  were 
planted  in  1904.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
the  Spokane  country  last  year 
amounted  to  9,632  carloads  for 
which  the  growers  received  approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. 

To  the  North,  East  and  Southeast 
of  Spokane  is  the  greatest  area  of 
standing  pine  timber  now  extant 
in  the   United   States.     The  lumber 
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Neb 

Minn 

Wash. 

$   8  47 

7  97 

8  78 

5  25 

$   9  °4 
9  69 
9  36 
8  28 

$14  04 
18  20 
18  95 
15  12 

7  53 

12  16 

30  78 

41  60 

39  °4 

52  5° 

following    table    of    comparisons    is 

given : — 

Iowa  N.  Dak. 

Wheat $  7  69  $  8  00 

Oats 6  96  8  49 

Barley 8  42  7  78 

'<ye   7  44  6  75 

Hay      9  72  5  48 

Potatoes 42  00  40  32 

The  production  of  fruit  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  source  of  wealth. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  except  the  citrus 
fruits  are  grown  with  unexcelled 
quality  and  excellence  of  flavor. 
The  fruit  yield  is  prolific  and  a 
never  failing  crop.  Every  variety  of 
fruit  known   to  the   temperate  zone 


industry  is  therefore  assuming  very 
large  proportions  from  an  industrial 
point  of  view.  The  lumber  output 
for  the  Spokane  country  in  1904, 
amounted  to  229,389,545  feet,  of 
which  twelve  thousand  carloads  were 
shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  The 
annual  pay  roll  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry amounts  to  about  $9,000,000. 
To  the  North  of  Spokane  are  exten- 
sive deposits  of  granite  and  marble, 
which  for  quality  and  variety  of 
coloring  are  the  peer  of  any  in  the 
world. 
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The  city  of  Spokane,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  73,852,  which  increased  a 
little  over  8,000  in  1904,  is  the  gate- 
way to  and  the  distributing  and  com- 
mercial center  of  all  this  vast  and 
rich  territory.  Spokane  is  now  the 
second  city  of  the  state  in  population 
and  commercial  importance.  It  is 
the  greatest  railroad  center  west  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  Missouri  river,  and 
has  the  greatest  water  power  in  the 
West.  The  Spokane  river,  flowing 
through  the  heart  of  the  city,  de- 
scends in  a  series  of  cascades  a  dis- 
tance of  132  feet  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  The  minimum  capacity  of 
the  falls  is  thirty-three  thousand 
horse-power,  of  which  fifteen  thou- 
sand is  developed.  This  power  in 
the  form  of  electrical  energy  lights 
the  city,  turns  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories, operate  seventy-four  miles  of 
street  railway  and  forty-five  miles  of 
suburban  road,  and  is  furnished 
manufacturers  on  the  Niagara  scale. 

Electric  power,  generated  by  the 
falls,  is  transmitted  to  the  famous 
Coeur  D'Alene  silver-lead  mines'  of 
Northern  Idaho,  a  distance  of  over 
one  hundred  miles.  These  mines 
produce  a  fifth  of  the  annual  lead 
output  of  the  world,  and  can  be 
easily  reached  via  rail  or  via  rail  and 
steamboat  from  Spokane. 

The  mining  industry  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  Spokane  country.  The  rich 
mineral  resources  of  this  region  first 
attracted  immigration.  Aside  from 
the  Coeur  d'Alenes  to  the  East,  there 
are  rich  mineral  belts  to  the  South, 
West  and  North  of  the  city.  Spokane 
capital  in  the  hands  of  men  who  do 
things  has  given  to  British  Colum- 
bia her  richest  mines.  The  Granby 
mines  at  Phoenix,  B.  C,  which  prob- 
ably have  the  largest  known  deposit 
of  copper  Ore  on  the  Continent,  were 
given  to  the  world  by  Jay  P.  Graves 
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of  Spokane.  The  mines  tributary  to 
Spokane  yield  an  annual  revenue  of 
nearly  $25,000,000.  This  ever  in- 
creasing source  of  wealth  is  not 
affected  by  financial  panics  or  busi- 
ness depressions. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in 
the  summer  of  1872.  In  1876  the 
first  grist  and  saw  mill  was  erected, 
utilizing  power  from  the  falls.  The 
first  bank  and  first  newspaper  were 
established  in  1879.  The  Northern 
Pacific  railway  entered  the  village 
from  the  west  in  1881  and  in  that 
year  the  town  was  incorporated  with 
a  population  of  about  five  hundred, 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Forrest,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  first  mayor. 
In  this  year  a  second  flour  mill  and 
a  second  newspaper  were  estab- 
lished. Spokane  was  described  by 
a  railroad  official  who  came  into  the 
town  on  the  first  train  as  "A  stupid 
little  village  of  about  five  hundred 
people.  Even  its  most  enthusiastic 
citizens  thought  it  would  never 
amount  to  much."  It  was  made  the 
permanent  county  seat  in  1882.  In 
1883  the  nrst  disastrous  fire  occurred, 
and  again  in  the  summer  of  1889, 
fire    wiped    out    the    entire   business 


portion  of  the  town.  Thirty  blocks 
were  included  in  the  burned  section. 
That  the  usual  standards  of  growth 
as  recognized  in  the  East  cannot  be 
applied  in  measuring  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  of  Western 
cities  is  apparent  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Spokane  from  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  five  hundred  souls 
in  1881  attained  to  a  population  of 
19,222  (Federal  census)  in  1890  or 
less  than  a  decade. 

The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
high  moral  coturage  prevailed  here 
when  the  city  lay  in  ashes  as  was 
manifested  by  the  people  of  Boston 
after  the  great  conflagration  in  1871. 
Work  was  immediately  begun  to 
build  the  city  anew.  The  city  coun- 
cil voted  to  extend  the  fire  limits  and 
to  rigidly  enforce  the  ordinance 
prohibiting  the  erection  of  wooden 
structures  within  the  limits  so 
fixed.  As  a  result  Spokane  is  to-day 
the  best  built  city  in  the  West. 
Riverside  Avenue,  the  principal 
business  street,  is  pronounced  by  all 
to  be  the  finest  thoroughfare  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  equal  to  the 
best  streets  of  Eastern  cities  of  twice 
Spokane's  population.     Much  of  the 
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capital  required  to  replace  the  old 
wooden  buildings  with  substantial 
five-story  brick  and  granite  blocks 
had  to  be  borrowed.  Nearly  all  of 
this  money  came  from  the  East,  and 
as  a  result  considerable  Boston  capi- 
tal was  interested.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  of  Boston  is  to-day  one  of 
the  largest  owners  of  Spokane 
suburban  property.  The  faith  of 
Spokane's  citizens  in  the  future  of 
the  city's  growth  and  commercial 
prosperity  was  again  severely  tried 
by  the  financial  panic  which  swept 
over  the  entire  country  in  1893.  The 
men  who  had  borrowed  so  exten- 
sively to  build  the  modern  city  were 
unable  to  meet  their  obligations 
when  pressed  by  their  eastern  cred- 
itors, consequently  every  banking 
institution  in  the  city  except  two 
went  down  in  the  crisis,  and  the  end 
of  the  year  found  wide-spread  ruin, 


and  a  score  or  more  of  the  leading 
business  men  bankrupt.  To  add  to 
the  disaster,  the  great  building  activ- 
ity immediately  following  the  fire 
had  started  a  boom  in  real  estate. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  real 
estate  boom  originated  in  America 
and  is  a  product  of  the  West.  The 
Spokane  boom  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Values  climbed  as  rapidly 
as  quotations  on  a  cornered  wheat 
market.  Everybody  caught  the 
speculative  fever.  Town  lots  and 
whole  additions  changed  hands  so 
rapidly  that  it  became  impossible 
to  record  the  deeds  of  transfer. 
Streets  were  cut  through  the  prime- 
val forests  of  pine,  several  miles  to 
the  North  and  South  of  the  city,  and 
lots  staked  off  which  stand  to-day 
miles  from  any  habitation,  a  monu- 
ment to  frenzied  finance  and  folly  of 
the  times.     The  way  "fortunes  were 
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made  and  lost  in  a  day"  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  experience  of  Francis 
H.  Cook,  a  pioneer  newspaper  man 
of  the  state.  Mr.  Cook  came  to 
Spokane  in  the  early  8o's.  After 
disposing  of  his  newspaper  plant,  he 
invested  in  a  tract  of  land  situated 
on  the  south  bluff  overlooking  the 
city  to  the  north.  He  constructed 
the  first  steam  motor  line  built  in 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  booming 
his  real  estate  holdings.  Just  prior 
to  the  collapse  in  1893,  he  was  nego- 
tiating for  the  sale  of  his  prop- 
ertv,    now   known   as    Manito    Park, 


that  real  estate  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  the  city's  total  valuation  passed 
into  the  hands  of  foreign  mortgage 
companies  as  a  result  of  the  financial 
panic.  To-day,  not  to  exceed  five 
per  cent,  of  the  total  real  estate  of 
the  city  is  held  by  non-resident 
owners,  thus  showing  a  subsequent 
era  of  prosperity  truly  remarkable. 
Perhaps  no  city  of  the  Union  has  a 
larger  per  cent,  of  its  realty  in  pos- 
session of  its  own  citizens  than  has 
Spokane. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  po- 
tentialities of  this  great  new  country 
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for  $1,000,000  to  a  Chicago  syndi- 
cate. The  syndicate  had  offered 
$600,000  cash  and  the  balance  in 
four  years  at  six  per  cent,  interest. 
Mr.  Cook  was  holding  out  for  eight 
per  cent,  when  the  crash  came. 
He  is  to-day  living  on  a  six  hundred 
acre  ranch  nine  miles  north  of  the 
city,  which  was  all  that  he  was  able 
to  save  from  the  wreck. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of 
taxable  property  in  the  county  in 
1892  was  $38,000,000.  Two  years 
later  this  valuation  had  decreased 
over  fifty  per  cent.     It  is  estimated 


and  the  opportunities  for  success  to 
be  found  here,  nearly  every  man  who 
went  broke  in  1893,  but  who  stuck 
by  the  town,  has  recouped  his  fallen 
fortunes,  and  is  to-day  richer  than 
before,  or  on  the  topmost  wave  of 
that  "tide,  which,  taken  at  its  flood, 
leads  on  to  fortune." 

The  severe  lesson  learned  in  the 
boom  days  of  inflated  values  has 
been  salutary  and  lasting.  Real 
estate  values  here  to-day  are  lower 
than  in  other  cities  of  the  West,  not 
excepting  those  of  half  the  popula- 
tion.    The   total   assessed  valuation 
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of  taxable  property  will  this  year 
for  the  first  time  exceed  the  hi^h 
water  mark  of  1892,  so  that  with  a 
population  almost  four  times  that  ot 
1890,  values  are  now  on  a  conserva- 
tive business  basis. 

The  location  of  Spokane  is  pic- 
turesque. The  broad  streets  of  the 
business  portion  are  near  the  river 
and  near  the  water  power.  The 
high  ground   is   the  residential   sec- 


City  Hall,  County  Court  House, 
new  Carnegie  Library  building, 
Spokane  Club  building,  Club  and 
Lodge  building  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
Spokesman-Review,  Empire  State, 
and  Spokane  Amateur  Athletic 
Club  buildings,  Auditorium  build- 
ing, Masonic  Temple,  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedrals,    the    Westminster    Con- 
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tion,  and  the  views  from  the  hills 
are  most  beautiful.  The  city  is  also 
provided  with  several  public  parks. 
The  water  and  drainage  systems  are 
excellent,  making  the  city  clean  and 
healthful.  The  annual  death  rate  is 
10.5  to  the  one  thousand  population. 
Some  of  the  principal  buildings  are: 
Gonzaga      College,      High      School, 


gregational  and  other  churches,  and 
the  schools.  There  are  twenty-two 
public  school  buildings,  constructed 
of  brick  and  stone,  which  are  well 
equipped  and  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  High  School  building  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  structures  of 
the    kind    in    the    West    and    cost 
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$175,000.  The  twenty-two  school 
buildings  cost  $1,250,000.  It  cost 
$410,099.55  to  maintain  the  public 
schools  of  Spokane  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1905;  two 
hundred  and  sixty  teachers  were 
employed  whose  average  monthly 
salary  was  $108.72  for  men 
and  $75.81  for  women.  There  are 
several  private  educational  institu- 
tions, among  which  may  be  noted 
Gonzaga  College,  the  Hous  on  and 
Lyon  boarding  schools  for  boys, 
Brunot  Hall,  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Names,  and  two  business  calleges. 

There  are  ten  banks,  of  which 
four  are  national  banks,  which  have 
a  combined  capital  of  $750,000.00 
besides  several  loan  and  trust  com- 
panies. The  bank  deposits  are 
$13,500,000;  bank  clearances  for 
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1904  were  $124,168,971,  or  a  gain  of 
27  per  cent,  over  1903 ;  clearings 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1905 
amounted  to  $72,431,641.  The  value 
of  the  city  property  in  1900  was 
$19,500,000;  in  1903,  $23,238,616;  in 
1904,  $25,106,099;  in  1905,  $27,211,- 
589;  and  the  bonded  debt  in  1900 
was  $1,230,000.  The  city  owns  its 
own  water  works,  from  which  an 
annual  revenue  of  $203,000  is  de- 
rived. The  tax  rate  is  thirty-seven 
mills  on  a  low  valuation,  ranging 
from  25  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  actual 
market  value  of  real  estate. 

The  city  is  especially  noted  for  its 
fine  residences  and  paved  streets, 
and  it  is  known  throughout  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  as  "The  Home  of 
the  Mining  Kings."  Fort  Wright, 
a  United  States  military  post,  is  lo- 
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cated  on  a  tract  of  land  one  thou- 
sand and  twenty-two  acres,  which 
the  city  gave  to  the  government  in 
1894-95,  on  condition  that  a  large 
military  post  should  be  established 
and  maintained  here.  Here  is  also 
located  government  headquarters  of 
the  postal  inspection  service,  known 
as  the  Spokane  division,  which  in- 
cludes the  states  of  Montana,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska,  which  comprise 
the  largest  territorial  division  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are  nine  short-line  railroads, 
steam  and  electric,  which  connect 
Spokane  with  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory, comprising  Eastern  Washing- 
ton, Northern  Idaho,  Western 
Montana  and  Southeastern  British 
Columbia.  A  new  electric  line 
ninety-five  miles  long  to  connect 
Spokane  with  the  heart  of  the  great 
wheat-growing  section — "The  Pa- 
louse   country" — is   now   being   con- 


structed. An  electric  line  from 
Spokane  to  Medical  Lake,  sixteen 
miles,  has  just  been  completed  by 
the  Washington  Water  Power  Com- 
pany. Another  electric  road  to  con- 
nect the  agricultural  district  known 
as  the  Big  Ben  Country  is  projected 
and  is  now  being  financed. 

D.  C.  Corbin,  a  brother  of  the  late 
Austin  Corbin  of  New  York,  and  one 
of  Spokane's  fourteen  millionaires, 
is  building  a  railroad  from  Spokane 
to  connect  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  at  Yahk,  British  Columbia, 
on  the  Crow's  Nest  branch,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  miles,  thus  giving 
to  Spokane  her  fourth  trans-conti- 
nental railway.  This  road  will  be 
completed  and  in  operation  by  1906. 
The  new  line  is  known  as  the 
Spokane-International  Railway  and 
will  be  the  third  railroad  given  to 
Spokane  by  Mr.  Corbin,  who  is  also 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  beet 
sugar  at  Spokane. 
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No  other  section  of  the  continent 
has  a  finer  summer  climate.  The 
nearby  mountain  lakes  and  rivers 
teem  with  trout  and  are  unsurpassed 
for  beautiful  scenery.  Big  game 
abounds  in  the  forests  and  foothills, 
easily  reached  from  Spokane.  These 
attractions  make  Spokane  and  vicin- 
ity an  ideal  place  in  which  to  enjoy 
a  summer  vacation.  Whether  seek- 
ing rest,  health  or  recreation  the 
tourist  will  not  be  disappointed  by 
a  visit  to  the  Spokane  country.  R. 
E.  Strahorn,  formerly  of  Boston, 
after  spending  four  summers  in 
Spokane  decided  to  locate  here  per- 
manently. He  has  erected  a  $30,000 
residence  and  is  now  engaged  in 
promoting  electric  power  projects 
backed  by  New  England  capital. 

Among  the  interesting  features  of 
the  country  from  the  tourist  stand- 
point are  Pend  d'Oreille  and  Coeur 
d'Alene  lakes  in  Northern  Idaho, 
Chelan  Lake  in  the  Cascades,  Medi- 
cal and  Granite  Lakes,  Mount  Carle- 
ton  and  Moran  Mountain  in  the 
Spokane  Valley,  Gardner  Cave  on 
the  Pend  d'Oreille  river,  Steptoe 
Butte  in  the  Palouse  section,  and 
the  Grand  Coulee  of  the  Big  Bend. 
Mount  Carleton  is  a  little  over  six 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level  and 
situated  seventy-five  miles  North- 
east of  Spokane.  The  apex  of  the 
mountain  is  shaped  like  an  tgg  and 
differs  from  most  other  mountain 
peaks  of  like  elevation  in  that  it 
stands  alone,  thus  affording  a  mag- 
nificent panoramic  view  of  the  coun- 
try in  all  directions.  As  a  site  for 
the  location  of  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory its  advantages  cannot  be 
equalled  in  this  latitude. 

A  trip  up  Coeur  d'Alene  Lake  and 
St.  Joe  river  will  afford  the  tourist 
and  sight-seer  a  scenic  panorama  un- 
surpassed on  this  continent.  Medi- 
cal  Lake  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 


the  world.  To  bathe  in  the  waters 
of  this  lake  is  like  rolling  in  velvet. 
Soap  is  not  necessary  to  cleanliness 
by  the  use  of  Medical  Lake  water. 
Salts  extracted  from  the  water  are 
used  for  various  medicinal  purposes 
and  are  regarded  of  especial  value 
in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 
Indians,  even  down  to  the  present 
day,  resort  to  the  lake  for  its  heal- 
ing properties,  and  relate  legends 
old  as  the  race  of  the  wonderful 
cures  effected.  Fish  cannot  live  in 
the  water,  but  the  lake  teems  with 
a  most  wonderful  creature,  resem- 
bling both  a  fish  and  a  frog,  known 
to  science  as  the  Axolotl.  The 
head  of  the  Axolotl  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  common  catfish  indigenous  to 
the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
the  Eastern  states  and  middle  West. 
Instead  of  pectoral  fins,  the  Axolotl 
is  provided  with  a  pair  of  legs  simi- 
lar to  the  forelegs  of  a  frog,  and  like 
the  frog,  can  exist  for  a  considerable 
period  out  of  water.  The  water  is 
relished  by  live  stock,  but  is  any- 
thing but  ambrosial  to  the  taste. 
The  lake  is  without  a  visible  outlet 
and  is  fed  by  subterranean  springs. 
There  are  numerous  springs  of  deli- 
cious water  flowing  into  the  lake 
and  another  peculiarity  is  that  wells 
sunk  within  a  few  feet  of  the  shores 
of  the  lake  yield  clear  sparkling 
water,  having  no  characteristics  of 
the  lake  water.  Another  remarkable 
feature  of  the  lake  is  that  the  water 
has  been  steadily  rising  for  the  past 
seventeen  years.  There  is  an  Indian 
legend  to  the  effect  that  the  water 
will  continue  to  rise  for  a  period  of 
four  hundred  moons  or  thirty  years 
and  will  then  gradually  recede.  A 
sanatorium  and  hotel  erected  here 
would  make  the  place  one  of  the 
finest  resorts  in  the  West.  The  lake 
is  located  sixteen  miles  west  of 
Spokane     and    is    reached    by    the 
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Northern  Pacific  Railway  and  elec- 
tric car  line.  Silver  Lake,  within  a 
mile  of  Medical  Lake,  affords  fine 
fishing. 

Lake  Chelan,  sixty-five  miles 
long,  running  far  back  into  the 
Eastern  slope  of  the  Cascades,  is 
Nature's  scenic  paradise  for  the 
tourist.  From  Stehekin,  the  head 
of  navigation,  a  climb  of  a  few  hours 
binds  the  tourist  in  the  heart  of  the 
Cascades,  where  glaciers  and  snow- 
capped peaks  stretch  away  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  South,  West 
and  North,  like  the  frozen  billows 
of  an  angry  sea.  Tourists  who  have 
visited  the  Chelan  country  say  that 
the  scenery  surpasses  anything  to 
be  found  in  the  world-famous  Alps 
of  Switzerland. 
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Moran  Mountain,  six  miles  south- 
east of  Spokane,  and  to  be  reached 
shortly  by  electric  car  line,  is  about 
four  thousand  feet  above  sea  level 
and  affords  a  glimpse  of  an  immense 
expanse  of  farming  country.  The 
summit  of  the  mountain  is  a  natural 
park  with  springs  of  sparkling  ice- 
cool  water.  The  wonderful  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  at  the  sum- 
mit has  the  remarkable  property  of 
magnifying  objects  at  a  distance,  so 
that  the  naked  eye  beholds  the  vast 
panorama  as  through  a  telescope. 
Steptoe  Butte,  the  cone  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  famous  agricultural  district 
known  as  "The  Palouse,"  fifty  miles 
to  the  south,  appears  to  be  but  a 
few  miles  away. 
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Gardner  Cave,  greater  than  the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  and 
but  partially  explored,  is  reached 
via  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and 
steamer  ride  down  the  beautiful 
Pend  d'Oreille  river  to  Box  Canyon, 
the  foot  of  navigation,  and  thence 
by  horseback.  It  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  big  game  district  and 
requires  a  guide. 

Spokane  enjoys  a  delightful  cli- 
mate. The  transition  from  cold  of 
winter  to  warmth  of  summer,  or 
vice  versa,  occurs  gradually  by  com- 
paratively small  changes  of  mean 
daily  temperature  from  day  to  day. 
Sudden  violent  changes  of  tempera- 
ture seldom  occur  here.  There  have 
been  but  two  days  of  zero  weather 
at  Spokane  in  the  past  three  years. 
The  low  relative  humidity  of  East- 


ern Washington  during  the  warm 
portions  of  the  year  accounts  for  the 
freedom  from  heat  prostration  or 
sunstroke,  for  which  Spokane  and 
the  surrounding  country  are  noted. 

This  place  has  remarkable  free- 
dom from  violent  winds,  due,  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  topography  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Torna- 
does are  unknown  except  in  name. 
Thunder  storms  are  rare  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  of  the  violent  kind  ex- 
oerienced  in  the  Eastern  states. 
The  nights  are  always  cool  even  in 
the  warmest  weather.  Another  feat- 
ure of  extreme  warm  weather  is  the 
cool  refreshing  breeze  always  expe- 
rienced in  the  shade.  The  annual 
precipitation  is  about  nineteen 
inches  at  Spokane,  or  a  little  over  a 
third  of  the  lowest  precipitation  re- 
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corded  west  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains. The  principal  factors  giving 
Spokane  such  a  remarkably  delight- 
ful climate  as  compared  with  other 
sections  of  the  United  States  are 
the  elevation  above  sea  level  (about 
two  thousand  feet)  ;  the  prevailing 
southwest  winds  which  blow  from 
the  equatorial  currents  of  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  and  to  the  high  mountain 
ranges  which  shut  in  the  country  on 
the  East,  North  and  West.  The 
mean  average  temperatures  at  Spo- 
kane for  the  past  twenty-four  years 
for  each  month  of  the  year  as  re- 
corded by  the  local  office  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  are 
as  follows :  January,  26  degrees ; 
February,  30  degrees ;  March,  40  de- 
grees;  April,  48  degrees;  May,  56 
degrees ;  June,  62  degrees ;  July,  69 
degrees;  August,  68  degrees;  Sep- 
tember, 58  degrees;  October,  48 
degrees;  November,  37  degrees; 
December,  32  degrees. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Spokane 
has  mild  winters  and  cool  summers. 


"Not  once  since  the  opening  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau 
office  (over  twenty-four  years  ago) 
in  this  place,  has  there  been  an  in- 
stance of  loss  of  life  or  property  at 
Spokane,  caused  by  extreme  mete- 
orological conditions,  such  as  occur 
annually  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,"  says  Observer  Charles 
Stewart  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  state 
historian,  in  speaking  of  Spokane 
says :  "Spokane  is  the  Eastern  gate- 
way to  the  vast  Northwest,  the 
largest  city  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Puget  Sound.  It  is  a  city 
most  happily  and  commandingly 
situated  in  the  center  of  a  territory 
with  no  prospect  of  a  rival  that  can 
obtain  a  like  foothold.  Thus  far  all 
attempts  at  prophecy  have  proved 
the  authors  deficient  in  the  neces- 
sary gifts.  Great  cities  are  often  lo- 
cated beside  great  waters.  It  is 
evident  that  the  hand  of  destiny  or 
Providence     marked     the      region 
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around  the  falls  as  a  populous  city. 
No  wonder  that  the  groves  around 
the  falls  were  the  camping  grounds 
of  the  aboriginal  Spokanes  for  ages 
unknown,  for  a  more  delightful  spot 
would  be  difficult  to  find  when  in  its 
natural  state.  A  more  advanta- 
geous site  for  a  great  city,  one  may 
travel  long  to  find." 

Doctor  Hines,  another  state  his- 
torian, says :  "Beautiful  for  situa- 
tion, the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is 
this  Spokane.  The  city  is  located 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  most  perfect 
scenic  poem.  Form  and  color  and 
motion  have  their  most  perfect 
blending.  Woodlands,  lawns  and 
waters  mingle  green  softness,  gray 
soberness  and  silver  brightness  in 
one  long  and  broad  picture  such  as 
no  hand  but  that  of  the  Infinite 
Artist  could  ever  touch.  Just  where 
the  Spokane  river,  which  has  come 
wandering  down  through  the  plains 
from  the  northeast  for  many  miles, 
breaks  into  laughing  ripples,  then 
speeds  away  through  the  various 
channels  for  a  half-mile  race  of 
flashing    and    jeweled    beauty,    and 


then  leaps  and  rushes  out  of  sight 
into  the  deep  basaltic  chasms  of  its 
lower  flow,  the  city  crosses  plain 
and  river,  and  rises  up  the  hill- 
slopes  that  echo  back  the  soft  and 
incomparable  music  of  the  cascade. 
The  divine  marvel  of  its  jeweled  set- 
ting is  matched  by  the  human  mar- 
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vel  of  its  own  growth  and  beauty." 
The  derivation  of  the  word  Spo- 
kane is  not  definitely  known.  It  is 
of  Indian  origin,  being  derived  from 
the  language  of  the  Indians  who 
formerly  held  sway  here  and  whose 
descendants  are  now  living  upon  a 
reservation  fifty  miles  Northwest  of 
the  city.  Much  of  the  legendary 
lore  of  the  tribe  has  been  lost  by 
contact  with  the  white  race.  Even 
early  interpreters  of  the  language  of 
the  tribe  are  at  variance  in  their 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Spokane.  Ross  Cox,  an  early 
writer  of  the  pioneer  history  of  the 
Spokane  country,  says  that  the  chief 
of  the  tribe  is  known  as  "Illim- 
Spokanee,"  which  means  the  "Son  of 
the  Sun."  From  this,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  in  which  they 
lived,  being  more  open  and  having 
more  sunshine  than  that  of  the  Col- 


villes  inhabiting  the  valleys  to  the 
North,  or  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
whose  hunting  grounds  were  in  the 
mountains  and  foothills  to  the  East, 
the  tribal  name  is  interpreted  to 
mean  "Children  of  the  Sun." 

M.  M.  Cowley,  a  retired  banker  of 
Spokane  and  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  Spokane  valley,  who 
traded  with  the  Indians  for  many 
years  and  through  whose  influence 
the  Spokanes  were  prevented  from 
joining  with  Chief  Joseph  of  the 
Nez  Perce  tribe  in  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  the  settlers  of  the 
Spokane  valley,  says  that  Spokane 
was  pronounced  by  the  Indians 
"Spokan"  and  means  "wheat,"  and 
that  a  literal  interpretation  is  "the 
men  who  live  in  the  country  which 
grows  the  wheat,"  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Colvilles,  Coeur 
d'Alenes,     Nez     Perces     and     other 
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tribes  who  inhabited  districts  in 
which  wild  game  abounded.  They 
also  have  a  word  very  similar,  but 
pronounced  "Spo-kan-ee,"  which 
means  "The  Sun."  From  the  two 
words  "Spokan"  and  "Spo-kan  ee" 
the  early  settlers  evolved  the  name 
Spokane,     (pronounced     "Spo-can") 


which  was  given  to  the  Indians  as  a 
tribal  name  and  by  which  they  are 
known  and  recognized  by  the 
United  States  government  to-day. 
The  original  tribal  name  of  the  In- 
dians is  "Sin-co-mahn-nari,"  the 
meaning  of  which  has  long  since 
been  lost. 


On  Passing  the  Island  of  San  Salvador 

(The  first  land   sighted  by  Columbus) 
By  H.  L.  Mencken 

Low  lies  the  puny  ridge  of  glistening  sand. 

Flecked,  like  a  long-lost  path,  with  tufts  of  green, 

Helpless  it  seems  against  the  waves,  and  lean — 
Yea,  like  forgotten  offal  of  the  land : 
Few  watchers  pace  the  measure  of  its  strand, 

Few  gleaners  in  its  surge-plowed  gardens  glean; 

Silent  it  sleeps,  the  mocking  seas  between, 
That  on  the  Day  the  world's  great  chasm  spanned. 

Yet,  where  the  fretful  breakers  battle  there 

Time  was  the  Dreamer  saw  the  palms  and  knew 

The  victor's  joy !  To  him  the  land  was  fair, 
And  doubly  fair  to  all  his  weary  crew : 

So  holds  it  now  the  charm  of  all  most  rare — 
The  deathless  beauty  of  a  dream  come  true ! 


Piano  Playing:  Its  Limits  and  Drawbacks 


By  Milo  Ellsworth  Benedict 


MR.  JOHNSON,  in  his  admis- 
sion that  music  not  only  gave 
him  no  thoughts,  but  pre- 
vented him  from  following  his  own, 
showed  beyond  doubt  his  failure  to 
appreciate  the  self-sufficiency  of  a 
beautiful  art.  It  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  music  is  an  entertainer 
when  all  else  fails  and  we  are  weary 
with  our  thoughts. 

The  piano  player,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  consider, 
may  be  a  live  person  endowed  with 
genius  and  extraordinary  digital 
volubility,  or  a  machine,  which 
under  the  skillful  manipulation  of 
an  expert  operator,  is  made  to  yield 
a  wonderful  semblance  to  life.  In 
either  case  the  player  is  not  properly 
a  creator,  but  a  reproducer.  The 
time  may  come  when,  who  knows, 
music  may  be  piped  into  all  our 
houses  under  corporation  manage- 
ment, and  our  pianos  played  from  a 
central  power  station,  and  in  that 
day  perhaps  it  will  commonly  be 
thought  that  genius  turned  solely 
upon  the  keyboard  is  to  a  degree 
misguided.  We  recognize  already 
the  growing  modern  impatience  of 
any  sort  of  confinement  to  a  narrow 
compass  in  art,  however  brilliant, 
and  the  positive  abhorrence  of  all 
forms  of  slavery,  even  though  they 
result  in  creating  modes  of  the  beau- 
tiful. For  the  exclusive  pursuit  of 
the  beautiful  is  thought  to  be  not 
particularly  noble,  but  rather  lead- 
ing to  enervation  and  other  disas- 
trous states. 

We  do  not  need  to  examine  the 
causes  that  have  tended  to  draw  the 
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pianist  from  his  supposedly  impreg- 
nable position  as  a  ruler  in  his 
chosen  field  into  line  with  the 
thought  of  the  day.  We  may  note 
an  increase  of  his  interest  in  the 
things  that  are  more  on  a  level  with 
general  human  culture.  He  has 
seen  the  advantage  to  himself  of 
modifying  his  methods  in  many 
ways  in  order  to  embrace  more  of 
the  life  around  him.  He  realizes 
also  that  the  astounding  player  finds 
his  audiences  smaller,  if  not  coarser, 
than  formerly.  The  critics  take  oc- 
casion often  to  remind  him  that 
technic  runs  in  the  street,  and  that 
those  who  have  the  most  of  it  often 
have  the  least  use  for  it,  a  statement 
needing  only  to  be  mentioned  to 
have  its  truth  realized.  There  is 
also  noticeable  in  the  attitude  of 
certain  pianists  toward  their  instru- 
ments an  air  of  impatience.  We 
may  cite  as  a  case  in  point  Joseph 
Hofmann,  who,  after  being  re- 
freshed by  a  dip  into  the  marvellous 
electrical  world,  declared  in  print 
that  he  would  rather  be  Mr.  Edison 
than  to  be  the  greatest  pianist  alive. 
This  new  experience  made  him 
covet  a  daily  contact  like  Edison's 
with  the  actual,  physical  forces  of 
the  world  in  which  we  "move  and 
have  our  being,"  a  privilege  which 
his  fine  pianism  practically  pre- 
vented him  from  enjoying.  For  the 
pianist  plays  himself  into  a  world 
beautified  in  its  own  way;  but  he 
cannot  easily  play  himself  out  of  it. 
With  no  design  of  dethroning  the 
player  or  his  sovereign  instrument, 
we    may    perhaps    with    good    efTect 
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disclose  some  of  the  limits  of  that 
way  of  life  which  extends  itself 
upon  the  keyboard,  and  show  in 
what  direction  the  player's  ideal  is 
most  at  fault.  My  subject,  I  am 
well  aware,  has  so  long  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  bias  of  a  profession, 
that  any  writing  bearing  upon  it 
uncolored  by  the  present-day  pro- 
fessional cant  is  in  danger  of  being 
regarded  with  some  misgivings. 
We  expect  the  pianist  to  extol  his 
art,  to  make  it  irresistible,  and  be 
honest  about  it  beyond  dispute.  But 
we  wish  to  assure  ourselves  that 
his  experience  makes  his  word  a 
safe  guide.  We  may  be  skeptical 
of  the  pretensions  of  his  El  Dorado. 
Having  once  accepted  his  vocation 
seriously,  has  he  not  for  the  most 
part  committed  himself  to  silence 
upon  numberless  questions,  ques- 
tions often  of  much  weight,  which 
he  will  not  allow  to  be  handled  at 
all  as  reason  sees  them?  His  atti- 
tude to  his  art  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  critical.  It  is  usually  prayer- 
ful. He  falls  quite  readily  into  line 
with  the  many  voluminous  espous- 
ers  of  the  cause,  pleading  for  the 
surrender  of  all  to  music,  while 
thinking  as  little  of  the  active  in- 
stincts and  capacities  he  has  slighted 
as  a  preoccupied  traveller  in  a  Pull- 
man thinks  of  the  possible  dangers 
ahead  of  him. 

One  should  desire  to  get  the  best 
from  art,  and  not  be  overloaded; 
for  are  we  not  here  mainly  to  live? 
The  strongest  votaries  of  an  art  are 
often  persons  whose  feeling  for  life 
and  nature  is  limited  in  an  unusual 
degree.  As  votaries  they  are  per- 
sistent and  worshipful.  They  "en- 
joy" a  kind  of  false  existence,  and 
often  play  admirably  with  reflec- 
tions of  power — a  kind  of  second- 
hand activity.  As  is  proper  to  their 
ecstatic  state,  which  is  the  realm  of 


the  artificial,  they  always  see  the 
candle  brighter  than  the  sun.  More- 
over, they  are  consistent  with  their 
experience  when  they  urge  that  the 
one  thing  necessary  is  a  closer  con- 
finement to  art,  the  narrowing 
down  of  one's  practice  in  order  to 
do  certain  small  things  extraordi- 
narily well.  That  one  bent  upon  the 
attainment  of  small  perfections 
alone  cannot  grow  according  to 
natural  laws  is  easy  to  see.  He  may 
attain  a  highly  accentuated  speciali- 
zation wonderful  to  contemplate, 
but  wholly  divergent  from  the 
spirit  of  great  art.  It  must  have 
been  on  this  principle  that  Ruskin 
based  his  familiar  declaration  that  a 
painter  who  could  paint  but  one 
thing  painted  it  worse  than  anyone 
else.  That  the  specialist  in  music 
is  a  person  peculiarly  withdrawn 
from  the  enlarging  experiences  of 
life,  living  mostly  within  a  narrow 
radius  of  reflected  feelings,  is  a  fact 
needing  little  insistence.  Within 
the  limitation  of  an  exclusive 
heaven  he  may  fancy  himself  use- 
ful and  happy,  while  knowing  little 
of  human  privileges  and  possibili- 
ties. 

At  the  present  day  it  may  be  said 
that  piano  playing  has  too  many 
bogus  endorsements,  and  is  taught 
by  too  many  careless  lovers  of 
cleverness.  Mere  marvels  of  skill 
are  oppressive,  and  though  costing 
great  effort,  do  not  always  show  an 
effort  well  spent.  In  our  devotion 
to  technic  we  have  lost  our  power 
of  flight.  Herbert  Spencer,  it  is 
said,  once  declined  to  play  to  the 
end  a  game  of  billiards  with  a 
"crack"  billiard  player  with  whom 
he  had  accidentally  been  thrown  in 
company,  on  the  ground  that  such 
extraordinary  skill  as  his  opponent 
showed  was  nothing  short  of  vul- 
gar,   and    indicative    of    a    wasted 
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youth.  We  can  imagine  with  what 
disfavor  he  would  have  looked  upon 
those  vainglorious  shows  of  technic, 
so  supersubtle  and  abnormal,  with 
which  many  pianists  of  the  day 
create  a  furore.  Through  the  long 
nascent  stage  of  promise  the  player 
focuses  his  strength  upon  the  dy- 
namic side  of  his  art,  and  sometimes 
is  so  long  engrossed  in  the  progress 
of  laying  its  mechanical  foundation 
that  he  fails  to  gain  any  marked  in- 
dividuality of  style.  It  would  seem 
sometimes  that  he  had  neglected 
his  general  development  with  gal- 
lant perseverance. 

The  price  he  must  pay  for  a  cer- 
tain requisite  order  of  skill  let  us 
now  consider  for  a  moment.  Men- 
delssohn, while  in  a  happy  mood, 
wrote  his  famous  little  spinning 
song,  one  of  the  gems  of  his  much 
played  "Songs  without  Words." 
Presumably,  there  was  no  great 
burden  on  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
that  delicate  piece  of  hand  em- 
broidery. Yet,  simple  as  it  is  in 
structure,  and  light  as  it  is  in  spirit, 
it  has  laid  a  burden  upon  the  hand 
of  whoever  would  play  it  properly 
quite  terrible  to  think  of.  I  have 
heard  it  played  perfectly  by  only 
three  pianists,  one  of  whom  con- 
fessed that  he  had  practised  it  daily 
for  twelve  years  before  venturing 
to  place  it  on  a  program.  Why? 
Because  in  all  that  time  he  could 
never  get  his  hands  to  do  it  per- 
fectly at  the  desired  moment.  Now 
granting  that  the  pleasure  derived 
from  listening  to  the  perfect  per- 
formance was  considerable,  who 
would  not  shrug  his  shoulders  at 
the  thought  of  an  intelligence  that 
could  consent  to  a  purely  rotary 
toil  covering  upwards  of  thirty-five 
hundred  hours  in  order  to  attain  the 
necessary  smoothness  and  delicacy 
required  of  the  piece?     Would  any- 


one not  bereft  of  reason  spend  so 
great  an  amount  of  time  upon  the 
recitation  of  a  poem  of  equal  artistic 
merit?  Why  make  such  absurd 
sacrifices  for  a  musical  composition? 
A  spinning  song  may  not  lack  a  full 
expression  of  domestic  felicity,  but 
can  it  be  worth  taking  thirty-five 
hundred  hours  out  of  a  man's  life 
for  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  it? 

In  the  Beethoven  Sonatas  there 
are  numerous  passages  that  overtax 
the  most  respectable  technic,  pas- 
sages that  no  one  would  regard  as 
particularly  weighty  or  important — 
that  is,  valuing  them  for  what  they 
express,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  an 
idolatry  of  Beethoven.  Indeed,  may 
we  not  suppose,  without  doing  Bee- 
thoven an  injustice,  that  they  were 
conceived  in  a  spirit  quite  careless 
of  their  exactions?  Out  of  doors, 
where  we  may  easily  imagine  them 
to  have  been  written,  they  may 
look  feasible  enough.  The  difficulty 
may  be  contained  in  only  a  few 
notes ;  but  see  what  the  player  finds 
in  the  passage !  Here  are  things 
that  can  not  be  done  without  build- 
ing a  power  equal  to  the  require- 
ment. And  in  shouldering  the 
difficulty  the  player  imposes  upon 
himself  for  an  indefinite  period 
a  regime  that  may  be  compared  to 
penal  labor.  Thus  he  misses  count- 
less opportunities  for  advancement 
in  order  to  execute  faultlessly  a  few 
handfuls  of  notes  of  no  extraordi- 
nary value,  which  have  become  to 
him  a  daily  challenge  and  a  fetich. 
He  sees  not  the  littleness  of  in- 
trinsic good  in  such  a  procedure. 
One  expostulates  in  vain  ;  for  do  not 
the  conservatories  uphold  him? 

It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the 
principle  that  repetition  deadens 
consciousness.  Having  done  a 
thing  once  well,  why  should  one 
care    to    do    it    a«-ain?      Was    it    not 
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Novelis  who  argued  that  to  do  a 
thing  twice  over,  when  one  might 
employ  oneself  in  a  higher  under- 
taking, was  foolish?  Surely,  in  no 
art  or  occupation  does  repeated 
effort  count  for  so  little  as  in  piano 
playing.  The  pianist's  costly  treas- 
ures disappear  like  vanishing  clouds. 
His  technic  is  like  a  leaky  bellows, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  fill,  and 
relaxes  the  instant  the  blower  stops 
work.  A  pianist  loses  incalculably 
in  a  night's  rest.  That  well-known 
saying  of  Dr.  Hans  von  Bulow  is  no 
overstatement.  He  said:  "If  I  stop 
practising  one  day,  I  notice  it;  if  I 
stop  two  days,  my  friends  notice  it ; 
if  I  stop  three  days,  the  world 
notices  it." 

I  may  devote  six  weeks  of  toil 
over  a  concerto  and  approach  rea- 
sonably near  the  pitch  of  virtuosity 
required,  only  to  find  myself  re- 
duced to  the  normal  level  of  inad- 
equacy after  a  few  days'  absence 
from  the  piano.  And  yet  my 
knowledge  of  the  concerto  is  not 
impaired,  but  it  is  without  the 
smallest  value  when  the  hand  has 
lost  the  keen  edge  of  its  supersensi- 
tive touch.  The  air  having  insid- 
iously leaked  out  of  the  bellows,  I 
go  out  to  lose  my  humiliation  and 
cool  my  wrath  in  the  breath  of  the 
morning  which  awaits  no  audience. 

Labor  to  keep  one's  head  above 
water  is  experienced  in  many  voca- 
tions, however.  By  far  the  most 
trying  feature  in  the  pianist's  life 
is  the  state  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self upon  his  arrival  at  the  real  sum- 
mit of  his  attainments.  He  finds 
that  the  way  marked  out  for  him 
by  the  foremost  practitioners  of  this 
nineteenth  century  art  is  not  merely 
a  laborious  one.  Labor  is  whole- 
some. What  he  finds  is  a  demand 
that  can  not  be  met  in  any  simple 
way.     If  he  would  play  powerfully 


upon  the  nerves  of  his  audience  like 
a  veritable  wizard — and  if  he  be  not 
a  wizard,  little  is  thought  of  him, — 
he  must  exalt,  depress,  goad  and 
tease  his  senses  till  he  attains  to  a 
hypersesthetic  condition  of  body  and 
mind.  He  must  accept  an  over- 
wrought state  as  his  portion,  and 
not  try  to  correct  it  by  a  pail  of 
cold  water. 

The  social  side  of  the  pianist's 
life  has  also  its  disadvantages.  The 
thought  of  entertaining  others  is 
naturally  attended  with  more  or 
less  exalted  emotions.  To  be  com- 
mitted to  a  life  of  entertainment  is 
less  exalting.  Indeed  such  a  life, 
though  spent  for  the  exclusive 
delectation  of  the  cultured,  is  always 
more  or  less  exposed  to  some  loss 
of  dignity.  Toward  those  who  are 
lavish  with  their  skill  at  entertain- 
ing the  public,  society  seems  to 
show  a  certain  mild  contempt.  And 
so  it  remains  for  him  who  stead- 
fastly refuses  to  let  go  the  satisfac- 
tions of  a  full-orbed  life  for  the  thin 
attractions  of  a  stage  career,  often 
calling  for  only  a  parasitical  devel- 
opment of  energy,  to  escape  much 
superficial  admiration.  It  is  the 
humble  citizen  choosing  the  normal 
levels,  who  really  receives  the 
greater  homage,  though  it  may  per- 
haps, never  be  more  than  tacitly 
expnessed.  Against  the  pianist's  hu- 
man development,  to  speak  broadly, 
many  appear  to  be  strangely 
opposed,  and  in  his  unspoken  desire 
for  certain  possessions  beside  those 
special  ones  he  has  acquired,  the 
pianist  uncovers,  to  his  certain  sur- 
prise, the  veiled  selfishness  of  so- 
ciety. No  one  likes  to  hear  of  any 
of  his  exploits  beyond  the  keyboard. 
That  is  a  fact  he  may  as  well  accept 
first  as  last.  To  please  others  it  be- 
comes his  single  duty  to  keep  him- 
self in  readiness  to  give  to  lovers  of 
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novelty  that  pleasurable  shock  to 
their  nerves  by  his  incredible  sleight 
of  hand.  If  the  cost  of  sinew  be 
considerable,  if  the  regime  threatens 
to  destroy  him,  if  it  wears  him 
down  to  small  dimensions,  he  should 
show  no  dismay. 

To  shine  at  the  piano  costs  a 
price.  No  less  than  eight  of  "the 
greatest"  pianists  of  the  present  day 
are  conspicuously  undersized.  It 
may  be  reflected  that  the  climb  be- 
gun in  childhood  up  the  steep  slope 
of  technic,  being  by  the  hand,  and 
consuming  thousands  of  hours  of  the 
severest  toil,  left  its  effects  upon 
the  body  by  retarding  the  growth  of 
the  lower  limbs.  The  absorption 
of  the  mind  in  this  engrossing 
pursuit  also  may  hinder  one's  enjoy- 
ment of  a  full  vitality.  Not  infre- 
quently that  part  of  the  player's 
knowledge  which  is  really  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  him  remains 
through  life  the  most  rudimentary 
and  undervalued.  Children  espe- 
cially, who  are  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  accredited  safe  guiders  of 
talent,  often  suffer  certain  of  their 
faculties  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud 
even  before  they  can  gain  attention. 
We  see  that  delicate  affair — the  life 
— not  properly  taken  into  account. 
Obviously,  no  child's  mind  domi- 
nated for  hours  by  the  sound  of  the 
piano  can  develop  a  healthy  inquisi- 
tiveness.  The  young  virtuoso  does 
not  see  things  as  other  children.  He 
is  trained  away  from  them,  and  little 
foresees  the  things  lost  to  him  by 
making  it  his  crowning  aim  to  excel 
in  finger  technic.  For  him  man's 
estate  is  a  kind  of  foreign  territory. 
He  is  reprimanded  for  wanting  to 
do  things  like  other  people.  He  feels 
that  even  strangers  are  interested 
in  the  restriction  of  his  intelligence 
and  quite  unconsciously  attempt  to 
set  up  an  authority  over  him. 


Over  all  these  besetting  troubles, 
exasperating  and  comic  as  they 
sometimes  are,  there  smiles,  how- 
ever, a  fine  irony.  For  when  the 
player  approaches  his  ready  advisers 
on  a  matter  that  touches  the  nerves 
of  their  pockets,  he  generally  un- 
covers a  surprising  indifference  to 
his  most  effective  art.  Without  a 
certain  novelty  and  a  foreign  name, 
piano  playing,  it  hardly  need  be 
said,  excites  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  person  no  great  amount  of 
enthusiasm. 

Here,  then,  is  a  serious  objection 
to  the  claims  of  the  piano.  Why 
should  we  encourage  young  talent 
into  taking  up  an  art  for  a  life  voca- 
tion with  a  false  idea  of  its  lucrative- 
ness?  There  are  not  a  dozen 
thriving  concert  pianists  in  Europe 
and  America  combined — concert 
pianists,  I  mean,  who  are  exclu- 
sively such.  Without  subsidiary 
revenues  a  concert  pianist  in  any 
country  is  exposed  tj  greater  priva- 
tions than  almost  any  other  highly 
trained  expert.  Teaching  is  his  one 
main  prop  at  all  times.  That  small 
company  of  accomplished  concert 
players,  found  in  all  great  centres, 
who  do  not  play  but  teach  for  a 
living,  is  composed  of  talent  that 
has  been  early  deceived  as  to  its 
prospects.  It  has  found  teaching 
the  nearest  approach  to  steady  em- 
ployment within  its  range,  and 
having,  therefore,  no  ulterior  ad- 
vantage over  external  need,  has 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  its 
profession.  The  teacher's  strong 
appeal  to  the  prospective  pupil  is 
made,  to  be  sure,  in  the  sole  inter- 
est of  culture;  but  does  not  the 
teacher  also  help  on  the  deception 
he  has  experienced  so  much  to  his 
own  dismay?  No  one,  least  of  all 
the  present  writer,  would  attempt 
to    dispute   the   place   music   should 
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hold  in  any  liberal  scheme  of  cul- 
ture, but  the  course  of  the  virtuoso 
with  its  tremendous  tension,  its 
consuming  exactions,  its  barren- 
ness of  reward,  is  one  we  cannot  see 
urged  indiscriminately  upon  the 
young  without  feeling  that  the  act 
is  something  of  an  imposition  upon 
the  innocent.  Surely  there  can  be 
no  argument  favoring  such  a  course 
upon  practical  grounds,  and  from 
the  point  of  view  of  art  the  virtuoso 
may  be  rightly  regarded  as  an  eso- 
teric, the  product  of  a  severe  school, 
and  for  the  most  part  pointing  his 
steps  into  the  void. 

Since  Rubinstein's,  the  only  tour 
of  great  financial  interest  was  Pad- 
erewski's. Happily  for  Paderewski 
his  extraordinary  talents,  his  abun- 
dant technic,  his  picturesque  name, 
his  hair,  his  propitious  arrival,  all 
conspired  to  make  his  success  what 
it  was.  But  the  indefatigable 
toilers  of  the  keyboard  are,  it  seems 
to  us,  somewhat  too  readily  moved 
by  the  spectacle  of  his  triumph,  and 
indulge  the  hope  that  it  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  there  are  abili- 
ties like  his  to  be  exercised  and  put 
forward.  They  hold  to  the  delusion, 
notwithstanding  the  inability  of  any 
of  the  famous  Polish  pianist's  dis- 
tinguished rivals  to  wring  out  more 
than  a  fair  increase  from  their  la- 
borious tours.  And  without  the  re- 
turn of  similar  conditions  it  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  Paderew- 
ski himself  could  again  create  that 
interest  which  rose  in  some  places 
to  fanaticism,  whenever  he  ap- 
peared. 

How  many  fine  qualities  of  art 
are  lost  by  the  wayside  by  convert- 
ing art  into  coin!  Mr.  Howells  has 
said  a  word  on  this  matter  that  de- 
serves repeating.  "I  do  not  think 
any  man  ought,"  he  says,  "to  live 
by  an  art.     A  man's  art  should  be 


his  privilege  when  he  has  proven 
his  fitness  to  exercise  it,  and  has 
otherwise  earned  his  daily  bread, 
and  its  results  should  be  free  to  all." 
Again  he  says :  "Work  which  can 
not  be  truly  priced  in  money  can 
not  be  truly  paid  in  money."  Shall 
it  be  said  that  Paderewski's  artistic 
conscience  faltered  before  the  dis- 
tractions of  large  receipts?  In  the 
opinon  of  some  his  last  perform- 
ances were  less  memorable  than  his 
earlier  ones,  having  become  more 
sensational  and  less  poetic.  But  it 
would  doubtless  be  rash  to  assume 
that  the  virtuoso  was  to  that  extent 
affected  by  the  dream  of  prosperity. 
From  all  accounts  he  was  much 
overworked.  To  expect  any  man  to 
ravish  the  world  from  year  to  year, 
under  all  circumstances,  without 
loss  of  intensity,  is  to  forget  that 
man's  inner  spirit  is  not  always 
equal  to  the  display  of  a  spontane- 
ous ecstasy.  Under  a  strain  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  the  player's  art 
should  show  perfunctory  effort. 
There  must  follow  on  the  hee1s  of 
a  great  endeavor  a  certain  inevitable 
exhaustion,  and  we  would  explain 
Paderewski's  falling  off  on  this 
ground,  rather  than  think  that  the 
divine  afflatus,  of  which  he  appeared 
to  possess  so  much,  was  chilled  by 
cupidity. 

Viewing  the  careers  of  our  won- 
derful players  from  the  beginning, 
we  see  that  in  most  instances  they 
committed  the  managemnt  of  their 
talents  to  those  whose  aim  it  had 
been  to  hasten  their  brilliancy  by 
every  possible  means,  to  develop 
their  immensely  attractive  energy, 
making  it  shine  at  the  cost  of  ulti- 
mate power.  If  we  detect  in  them 
too  much  attenuation  and  etheri- 
ality,  we  can  easily  distinguish  the 
forces,  social  and  professional,  that 
have  forced  them  into  the  shallows. 
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They  are  besieged  to  sink  the  luxu- 
rious into  deeper  luxury,  to  add  per- 
fume to  an  already  perfumed  air,  to 
refine  the  refined,  and  these  ex- 
tremes, I  believe,  they  never  would 
have  reached,  if  the  natural  opera- 
tions of  their  minds  had  not  been 
so  early  interfered  with. 

But  to-day  it  can  fairly  be  de- 
clared that  the  stock  notions  and 
habits  of  the  great  piano-playing 
world  are  undergoing  a  change 
through  the  self-assertive  power  of 
a  new  rationalism.  We  are  weigh- 
ing the  things  that  are  worth  while ; 
we  are  opposed  to  any  slavishness 
that  cripples ;  we  require  that  art  of 
any  kind  shall  fully  merit  our  philo- 
sophic respect.  We  cannot  regard 
life  as  existing  solely  for  art  and  be 
happy.  Art  exists  for  life.  On  this 
sound  basis  devotions  like  those  of 
the  composer  Bruchner,  who  wrote 
that  "ten  hours  a  day  for  the  piano, 
three  for  the  organ,"  was  his  daily 
business,  find  more  critics  than  ad- 
mirers. The  many  modern  devices 
used  to-day  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  player  are  proofs  of  a 
healthy  determination  to  obviate  as 
far  as  possible  the  evils  of  prolonged 
practice.  Only  those  who  suffer 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  talent  are  sat- 
isfied to  see  their  lives  evaporate  in 
flights  of  sound.  The  real  workman 
gets  at  his  object  with  the  simplest 


means,  after  having  satisfied  him- 
self as  to  its  importance,  and  does 
not  let  the  object  rule  him. 

To  the  Pianola  we  have  reason  to 
be  grateful  for  its  setting  piano 
playing  in  an  entirely  new  light. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
has  helped  us  to  measure  the  con- 
tents of  many  pretentious  pieces, 
and  to  detect  the  musical  emptiness 
of  much  writing  that  is  foisted  upon 
the  player's  patient  hand — as  things 
written  chiefly  to  give  the  pianist  a 
tremendous  amount  of  trouble,  with 
no  higher  object  in  view.  The 
Pianola  helps  us  to  refine  our  en- 
deavor, it  sets  before  us  the  folly  of 
trying  to  compete  with  a  machine, 
and  from  it  we  turn  to  higher  works 
with  a  keener  sense  of  their  intrin- 
sic interest. 

I  well  remember  one  master 
whose  playing  was  free  from  the 
overwrought  style  of  the  modern 
virtuoso.  It  was  the  noble  playing 
of  Brahms  himself.  He  was  as  free 
from  the  artificial  as  a  mountain 
Deak  is  free  from  parlor  ornaments. 
His  playing  was  robust  without  os- 
tentation, and  satisfied  the  mind  and 
the  emotions  without  overloading 
the  senses.  Too  broad  to  care  for 
display,  he  gave  unexpected  prizes, 
a  sense  of  chaste  beauty,  of  fresh 
air,  though  he  fell  short  of  Pade- 
rewski's   incredible  sleight   of  hand. 
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By  Arthur  Colt  on 


THE  haymaker  pointed  with  his 
knotted  finger  to  the  right 
hand  road,  and  looked  after  me 
resentfully.  He  was  a  conscientious 
laborer  in  the  glaring  heat,  and  I  but 
a  loitering  idler  bound  for  unde- 
served cool  shadows.  His  hump- 
backed raking  machine  passed  on, 
scraping  a  scanty  crop  with  skele- 
ton fingers,  and  I  left  the  hill-top, 
the  clicking  grasshoppers,  the„  gray 
stone  walls  and  scented  hay,  and 
entered,  unworthy  but  grateful,  the 
downward  dipping  cavern  of  the 
wood  road.  Scarlet-splashed  fungi 
were  here  and  there,  and  little, 
portly,  comfortable  birds  that  made 
no  noise.  Only  now  and  then  a  far- 
away singer  would  pipe  softly  and 
stop,  as  if  it  were  but  an  incident  in 
his  green  meditation. 

It  was  a  pity  about  the  haymaker. 
One  would  wish  to  make  his  jour- 
neyings  on  the  highway  symbolic  of 
his  pilgrimage  in  the  world,  and  so 
be  companionable  with  all  men.  I 
was  even  walking  in  New  England 
highlands,  making  love  to  the  blue- 
eyed  month  of  June  and  thinking  her 
not  indifferent  to  my  passion.  I  de- 
sired a  confidant,  and  the  haymaker 
would  not  do. 

The  end  of  the  green  vault  was 
not  because  of  the  end  of  the  woods, 
but  because  of  the  ground's  sudden 
falling  away.  The  sweep  of  the  tree- 
top  surface  was  so  inviting,  so  bil- 
lowy, that  it  seemed  meant  for  slid- 
ing down  upon  in  a  breezy,  dryadical 
manner.  A  brook  ran  through 
meadows  at  the  bottom.  Slender 
spires  of  smoke  arose,  like  the  half 


visible  pillars  of  an  invisible  palace. 
Meadow  and  tillage  lay  blinking  in 
the  heat.  Candace  Hollow  was  a 
secluded  spot  and  difficult  to  reach. 
"Here,"  I  thought,  "he  was  born, 
that  John  Candace,  that  restless 
radical,  that  pessimist  in  debate, 
whom  we  used  to  call  'Candy'  after 
our  intimate  college  fashion  in 
irony.  How  he  would  have  eaten 
his  soul  out  in  such  a  motionless 
Arcadia,  if  the  stony  little  fates  had 
kept  him  home-bound." 

s^**^*       ******** 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  188-  that 
Candace  brought  his  inquiring  face 
and  hungry  mind  to  the  University. 
Knowledge  seemed  to  some  of  us  a 
sufficient  salvation  in  those  days, 
and  Candace  took  the  gospel  of  the 
young  man's  Renaissance  in  intenser 
fashion  than  any  ;  the  gospel,  namely, 
that  to  live  more  excellently  is  to 
know  more  things,  to  comprehend 
more  ideas,  to  transfer  to  one's  pri- 
vate closet  from  the  public  store- 
house of  accumulated  culture  as 
many  as  possible  of  its  silken  bales 
and  jars  of  precious  ointment. 

But  this  was  not  all  of  the  Renais- 
sance, as  practiced  of  old  by  the 
cinque  cento  young"  Italians'  nor  or 
late  by  the  pupils  of  Academe.  We 
were  not,  the  most  of  us,  over- 
troubled  with  grave  purposes.  In 
the  main,  we  were  merely  pleased 
by  the  stirring  life  of  the  University, 
into  which  one  falls  easily,  and  with 
a  few  years  becomes  old  in  its  ex- 
periences. Through  our  stirrings 
and  indefinite  aims,  ran  a  thread  of 
equal  contentment.     In  the  main  we 
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held  a  bland,  Olympian  attitude  to- 
ward life  and  recitations.  It  was 
our  gift  to  practice  the  art  of  loaf- 
ing to  a  fine  success,  and  to  have 
faith  in  its  passive  invitations  to  the 
soul.  "If  a  man  does  not  invite  his 
soul  to  whatever  banquet  he  sits 
down  to,"  we  argued  comfortably, 
"be  is  an  inhospitable  churl.  Let 
him  not  be  always  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, and  planting  with  edible 
things.  There  is  John  Candace, 
who  is  always  ploughing,  and  looks 
harrowed,  and  is  going  to  seed." 

To  "go  to  seed"  is  a  phrase  of  im- 
portance, whose  meaning  may  be 
consulted  in  any  garden.  It  is  to 
lose  the  aspect  of  conformity;  it  is 
to  be  no  more  a  pleasant  flower, 
palatable  fruit,  or  immediate  vege- 
table served  on  napery;  it  is  to  have 
a  gaunt,  absent,  weather-worn  and 
troubled  look;  it  is  to  forget  to  be 
agreeably  present;  by  the  way  it  is 
to  bear  seed.  Which  seed  has  been 
said  to  have  three  chances  out  of 
four  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  or  on 
stony  ground,  or  among  thorns. 

In  the  six  years  of  his  University 
residence,  Candace  grew  from  a 
crude,  bony  output  of  a  New  Eng- 
land farm,  to  a  large  man,  with  high 
shoulders,  and  a  dogmatic  manner. 
His  hair  was  stiff  and  black,  his 
head  large  and  square,  his  voice 
harsh.  Latterly  he  grew  sour  and 
unsocial.  He  was  not  a  comfortable 
man. 

I  saw  him  last  on  a  hot  June  day 
toward  the  end  of  examination 
week.  The  leaves  of  the  elms  were 
dusty.  The  Olympian  undergradu- 
ate lolled  out  of  windows,  or 
stretched  himself  under  the  trees. 
The  long,  arched,  leafy  streets  were 
noisy  with  old-clothes  men,  with 
expressmen  coming  and  going, 
noisest  of  all  with  street  urchins  full 
of  life  and  profanity,  full  of  admira- 


tion for  the  golden  Olympians  who 
flowed  small  cash  and  condescended 
to  be  amused  with  them. 

The  entrance  of  the  Hall  that 
fronts  the  familiar  corner,  has 
groups  of  polished  pillars  about  it, 
and  the  little  stone  faces  of  alien  na- 
tions look  down  from  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars.  A  number  of  under- 
graduates sat  on  the  steps,  under 
the  sad  little  stone  faces.  Below  on 
the  pavement  the  street  urchins 
played  marbles  fiercely.  The  reek  of 
the  Olympian  pipes  went  up. 

Candace  glowered  at  them  across 
the  street. 

"They're  good-looking  animals," 
he  said. 

"The  Olympians?" 

"The  Olympians.  Ho !  The 
Happy  Immortals  !  Yes,  they're  on 
that  plane  where  the  wickedness  of 
the  little  devils  on  the  pavement 
amuses  them.  The  gods  sit  midway 
between  the  little  stone  fates  over- 
head, and  the  sinful  human  imps  be- 
low. The  business  of  the  gods  is  to 
enjoy  themselves.  I  leave  tomorrow. 
Shall  I  see  you  again?" 

"You're  going  to  Germany?  Let's 
hear  from  you  over  there,  John." 

He  stared  gloomily  ahead  and  was 
silent.     Finally  he  asked  : 

"Have  you  read  Turgenieff's 
'Fathers  and  Sons'?  The  sons  are 
in  a  bad  way  unless, — "motioning 
across  the  street  to  the  Olympians, 
— "they  accept  some  such  solution 
as  that.  Their  fathers  have  set  their 
teeth  on  edge." 

He  went  down  the  street  with  his 
high,  awkward  shoulders  peculiarly 
prominent.  I  did  not  know  what  he 
meant,  and  thought  it  probably  of 
little  use.  "Fathers  and  Sons !" 
The  children's  teeth  were  said  to  be 
set  on  edge  by  reason  of  the  father's 
diet.  There  was  some  acid  in  Can- 
dace's  mouth   by   which   the   sweet- 
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ness  of  the  world  was  not  sweet  to 
him.  What  might  his  progenitors 
have  eaten?  The  New  Englander 
was  said  to  have  an  italicized  con- 
science. Candace  was  not  a  Puri- 
tan, however,  in  his  cast  of  mind,  I 
thought,  but  a  Radical.  He  came 
from  that  interior  land  of  high  hills 
and  falling  streams,  a  certain  Can- 
dace  Hollow  in  the  town  of  R.  *  He 
held  the  "Beekman  Scholarship" 
now,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Where  was  he  going  next? 
Probably  to  some  German  univers- 
ity, whither  the  young  man,  hungry 
after  knowledge,  was  likely  to  take 
his  way  in  those  days,  for  the  rumor 
went  that  deeper  delving  after 
buried  truth  was  done  there  than 
elsewhere.  By  and  by  a  new  scien- 
tific luminary  would  appear,  haply  a 
university  professor,  or  a  strident 
iconoclast  and  scorner  of  the  meek 
habits  of  conventional  thinking, 
a  famous  name  and  mounting  career. 
Candace  was  no  common  man,  and 
doubtless  would  find  life  sweeler 
than  he  thought.  The  Olympian 
opinion  of  it  was  not  so  far  off  after 
all.  The  small  impish  humanity  on 
the  pavement  was  more  interesting 
than  the  little  stone  fates  on  the  pil- 
lars, and  it  was  by  no  means  proved 
that  when  Olympians  grow  anxious 
and  troubled  about  the  vicious  ur- 
chins, the  fates  are  any  less  stony. 

One  of  the  urchins  pegged  his  top 
at  my  feet,  and  swore  at  me  for  be- 
ing in  the  way,  and  the  Olympians 
on  the  steps  were  pleased  with  the 
exquisite  unreason  of  it. 


5j*     ,      5jC  5fl  JfC      ^^ 


That  was  four  years  earlier  than 
the  year  of  the  blue-eyed  June  and 
the  day  when  I  found  myself  going 
down  the  steep  pitches  of  the  road 
to  Candace  Hollow,  wondering 
where  John  Candace  might  be  and 
nothing   heard   of   him    these   years. 


"In  Vishnu  land  what  avatar?" 
Surely  we  had  need  of  incarnations 
among  us.  We  were  a  common- 
place generation. 

A  low,  red  house  with  button-ball 
trees  in  front,  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  valley.  The  road  ran  past  the 
door.  The  green  fields  around  were 
shadowed,  though  the  sunlight  was 
still  yellow  on  the  hill-tops.  An 
ancient  well-sweep  stood  at  one  side. 
In  general  it  seemed  a  well-kept 
farm.  There  were  roomy  barns,  and 
cattle  clustered  for  the  milking.  I 
walked  up  the  rough  flag  stones, 
raised  an  iron  knocker,  and  heard 
some  one  call  from  a  few  yards 
away. 

"Here,  you  vicious  hobo !  Come 
over  and  hoe  potatoes." 

It  was  no  other  than  John  Can- 
dace. He  leaned  on  his  hoe  in  the 
nearby  garden,  and  looked  at  me 
sociably.  Without  more  ado,  we 
bent  over  the  potatoes.  The  vines 
seemed  to  be  in  no  very  luxurious 
condition  and  rather  bug  eaten. 
From  the  standpoint  of  a  dilettante, 
I  thought  them  below  the  standard 
of  ambition  and  philosophy,  and 
said  so. 

"It's  the  potato  bug,"  he  said. 
"Some  years  ago  he  appeared  in  the 
world,  or  became  apparent  to  the 
American  farmer,  spotted  and  slimy 
in  the  grub,  and  developing  at  ma- 
turity a  picturesque  shell.  Some 
years  from  now  he  will  disappear, 
and  the  universe  and  the  American 
farmer  will  know  him  no  more.  It's 
the  common  history  of  parasitic 
species.  Notice  the  conditions  of 
Time,  Space,  and  the  other  cate- 
gories as  they  appear  to  the  bug. 
Time  lies  between  eighteen  sixty 
something  or  thereabout,  and  nine- 
teen hundred  and  something.  Out- 
side in  both  directions  lie  the  Eter- 
nities.      For    reasons    unknown    to 
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him,  he  appears  to  be  now  and  then 
smashed,  separately,  or  in  batches. 
The  origin  of  evil  seems  to  him  an 
insoluble  problem.  He  maintains  a 
certain  consistency  which  he  calls 
the  moral  law,  and  wonders  why  the 
destinies  respect  it  so  capriciously 
as  to  raise  potato  vines  for  his  bene- 
fit and  then  poison  his  daily  bread 
with  Paris  green.  Some  bugs  main- 
tain the  doctrine  that  there  are  two 
Overpowers,  a  benevolent  one  who 
raises  the  vines,  and  an  evil  one  who 
is  responsible  for  the  Paris  green. 
Some  hold  that  there  is  but  one  who 
is  wholly  benevolent  if  bugs  could 
understand  the  mystery." 

We  fell  silent  for  a  while,  and  then 
I  asked : 

"What  have  you  been  doing  these 
four  years?" 

"What  you  see." 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  fol- 
low knowledge  like  a  sinking  star." 

"I  came  here." 

"What's  the  star?" 

"I  don't  need  any  to  hitch  a  farm 
wagon  to." 

"Oh,  come  off!  You've  buried 
yourself.  Why,  rust  and  ashes  and 
disillusions?  they're  all  right  enough, 
but  there  are  decent  limits  to  that 
sort  of  thing." 

He  laughed  shortly  and  did  not 
answer.  When  the  potato  hills  were 
all  hoed,  we  left  the  garden,  and  he 
walked  ahead  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  with  his  head  bent  and 
shoulders  high.  At  the  door  he 
stopped. 

"You  won't  find  my  family  group 
cheerful,"  he  said.  "My  mother  is 
blind.  My  brother  is  insane.  Come 
in." 

It  was  a  long,  low,  white-curtained 
room.  My  feet  were  hardly  on  the 
threshold  when  a  sharp  voice  cried 
from  within : 


"There's  some  one  with  you ! 
Don't  you  touch  Bert,  you!  Don't 
you  dare !" 

A  little,  withered  old  woman  sit 
by  a  further  window.  Her  lips  qui- 
vered like  a  child's.  Her  eyes  were 
pale  and  dead,  her  face  painfully 
alive  with  flitting  expressions.  We 
went  across  to  her,  and  Candace 
gave  her  my  name  and  the  circum- 
stances of  my  coming  wLh  patient 
detail  and  reassuring  tone.  She 
listened,  making  curious  motions 
with  her  hand, — unconscious,  I 
thought,  and  expressing,  if  one 
could  interpret  them,  what  the  eyes 
of  the  seeing  express  unconsciously. 
I  fancied  that  they  expressed  some 
fear  or  suspicion  of  Candace  him- 
self. When  he  had  finished,  she 
sank  back  and  turned  away.  He 
motioned  me  to  follow  and  went  to- 
ward the  door  of  another  room,  and 
opened  it.  The  room  within  was 
scented  with  lilacs.  The  lilac 
bushes  outside  half  filled  the  win- 
dows. A  short,  stocky  man,  wearing 
a  linen  duster,  sat  up  by  the  window, 
startled,  trembling,  staring  at  us  in- 
tently, suspiciously,  with  narrow 
frowning  forehead.  His  hair  was 
thin,  his  face  pendulous  and  fleshy. 
Candace  went  through  the  same  ex- 
planations, with  the  same  careful 
detail  and  more  repetition,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  presence,  its 
reasons  and  purposes.  The  other 
listened  with  a  kind  of  lowering 
anxiety,  and  unconscious  motions  of 
the  hands,  oddly  resembling  the 
mother's.  He  made  no  comment  at 
the  end  either,  and  turned  away  to 
hide  his  face,  or  to  sniff  the  lilacs  in 
the  window.  We  went  back  to  the 
other  room,  and  found  a  maid  serv- 
ant laying  the  table,  and  Mrs. 
Candace  rocking  and  murmuring. 

In  the  evening,  we  sat  under  the 
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button-ball  trees,  lit  our  pipes  and 
blew  smoke  at  the  moon  and  stars, 
sending  speculation  climbing  in  the 
wake  of  the  smoke,  much  as  of  old 
the  custom  was,  under  the  college 
elms. 

"What  do  you  find  worth  while, 
then?"  he  asked  at  last. 

"The  month  of  June,"  I  said. 

"The  what!" 

"June,  she  wears  blue  and  green 
for  my  benefit  by  day,  and  purple 
and  silver  by  night.  She  is  worth 
while.  And  then  I  find  health  and 
tobacco  worth  while,  and  beef  and 
coffee,  and  honest  old  men,  and 
women  with  quiet  eyes.  Besides, 
there  is  the  next  book  I  shall  read, 
and  the  next  turn  of  the  road,  and 
the  next  day-break.  Also,  mine 
'empty  purse  is  interesting  to  me. 
So  is  the  problem  of  the  character 
and  destiny  of  J.  Candace." 

"I  see.  I'd  forgotten  about  you. 
Am  I  good  literary  material?" 

"Fair,  only  fair." 

After  a  time,  he  began  again 
abruptly. 

"Bert  has  always  been  that  way, 
but  my  father  died  about  the  time 
I  left  the  University.  An  iron, 
Cromwellian  kind  of  man  he  was, 
who  stood  by  'the  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  Gideon,'  and  took  Bert  to  be  a 
proof  that  he  had  personally  sinned 
against  the  Most  High.  Maybe  he 
had,  or  some  forebear  of  his, — or 
mine.  Your  rutted  Calvinist  took 
snapshots  pretty  close  to  some  hard 
sociological  facts.  Requiescat  in  pace. 
He  was  a  just  man,  and  more. 
He  did  his  level  best  by  me,  and  dug 
a  college  course  for  me  out  of  the 
old  farm,  and  died.  Well — I  thought 
Bert  had  better  be  in  a  hospital.  It 
was  what  you  might  call  an  in- 
terested idea.  However  it  was  a 
mistake.  They  never  got  over  it. 
You  see?" 


"Some." 

"They  think  I'm  plotting  it  day 
and  night  still,  but  I  gave  it  up — 
pretty  soon.  It  wouldn't  do.  Bert's 
mind  runs  in  grooves,  what  there  is 
of  it.  My  mother  has  been  blind  ten 
years.  They've  both  dropped  into  a 
canon  of  an  idea  about  me,  which — 
was  my  fault.  I've  never  been  able 
to  fill  up  the  canon,  though  I'd  like 
to  make  my  mother  feel  that — that 
it's  all  right,  you  know.  She  was 
right  about  it  in  the  first  place.  It 
wouldn't  do.  It's  a  bit  mixed,  of 
course,  but  after  all  they  must  be 
better  off  with  me." 

He  seemed  relieved  somehow  to 
get  the  cover  off  his  mind,  as  if  there 
were  a  dim,  confused  state  of  affairs 
there  craving  for  light  and  interpre- 
tation, irksome  to  a  man  of  positive 
opinions ;  and  yet  as  if  he  felt  it  were 
more  decent  to  keep  the  cover  on. 
He  fell  silent  again,  and  I  to  thinking 
of  Mrs.  Candace,  working  out  the 
situation,  fancying  how  one  who  was 
blind  would  become  morbidly  suspi- 
cious, if  naturally  in  that  way  of 
feeling.  One  groped  in  the  darkness 
and  was  afraid.  She  was  wrapped 
up  in  Bert,  like  a  mother  hen  in  her 
maimed  chick.  She  would  always 
even  have  understood,  and  felt  for 
and  with  him,  more  than  for  or  with 
the  other  son,  whose  mind  long  ago 
began  to  swing  away  in  the  distant 
orbits  and  become  alien  to  her  sym- 
pathies. Weakness  bands  with 
weakness  against  strength.  Bert 
and  his  mother  had  certain  likeness 
of  feature.  The  knowledge  that 
John  was  sacrificed  somehow,  was 
shackled  and  warped  from  his  bent 
and  ambition,  would  be  a  rasping 
knowledge  to  the  mother,  to  what- 
ever straining  instinct  of  sympathy, 
if  any,  she  had  for  him. 

So  here,  in  Candace  Hollow,  a  spot 
fair  enough  by  day  to  woo  content- 
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ment  in  and  build  a  willow  cabin  at 
her  gate,  and  by  night  an  amethyst 
cup  full  to  the  brim  with  liquid 
moonlight,  here  was  that  old  grey 
witch,  Destiny,  holding  to  the  lips 
of  a  man  as  bitter  a  cup  as  she 
knew  how  to  brew.  It  seemed  so. 
The  distrust  that  was  Candace's 
daily  portion  must  be  a  sharp  in- 
gredient. He  was  no  cinque  cento 
Italian,  but  a  man  with  an  italicized 
conscience,  which,  after  all,  was  a 
thing  of  dignity.  The  Renaissance 
gospel,  thought,  lacked  solidity. 
Two  ideals  strove  within  us  to-day 
for  mastery,  the  ideal  of  duty  and 
sacrifice,  and  the  ideal  of  a  full  life, 
full,  that  is,  to  its  limit  of  capacity 
and  time.  "Pagan"  and  "Christian" 
were  not  terms  to  cover  these  ideals, 
being  specialized  terms ;  nor  were 
"the  world"  and  "the  soul"  seeing 
that  duty  walked  visibly  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  and  unselfishness  was  one 
of  the  queens  of  the  drawing-room. 
Yet  John  was  throwing  away  large 
possibilities,  I  thought.  Two  sad, 
meagre,  bat-like  creatures  distrusted 
and  clung  to  him  with  painful  claws. 

But  by  this  time  he  had  long 
since  dropped  the  subject,  and  was 
now  laying  down  the  law  on  some 
great  German's  last  great  book — 
"Grundsatze  der  Socialpolitik,"  or 
the  like,  speaking  of  something  he 
called  "the  Muhlhausen-Lileher  the- 
ory." 

What  sharp  analysis  he  had,  what 
vigor  and  earnestness,  what  domi- 
nance and  assertion !  One  of  those 
minds  that  gather  power  from  their 
own  motions,  that  flow  with  mass 
and  speed,  wherever  allowed  to  fol- 
low their  natural   direction. 

"Why,  Marx  was  no  fool,  at  least. 
'What  is  equality?'  he  asks.  Ts  it 
where  all  men  get  coats  of.  the  same 
size,  or  where  each  man  gets  a  coat 
that   fits   him?'     A   searching   ques- 


tion. If  they  all  get  coats  of  the 
same  size,  few  will  be  well  fitted; 
if  all  coats  that  fit,  that  is  a  pleasant 
dream  of  happy  inequalities;  if  you 
must  have  both  fit  and  sameness, 
you  must  have  a  tailor  for  the  men 
and  cut  them  to  a  fashion  as  well  as 
the  coats,  an  artificial  humanity  as 
well  as  an  artificial  environment.  The 
tailors  themselves  must  be  re- 
tailored.  Ha!  Must  they?  Man 
"must  be  born  again."  What?  that's 
no  sociological  operation  that  I 
know  of.  Well,  Marx  was  as  much 
of  a  crank  as  Muhlhausen,  but  no 
more  so.  You  can't  put  him  down 
with  a  copybook  formula.  I  say, 
this  is  no  quibbling  of  the  schools, 
and  no  striker's  irrational  brick 
heaved  at  a  policeman  either.  I'm  a 
Radical,  am  I  ?  That  means 
nothing.  Radically  what?  No,  I'm 
a  sociologist  who  means  business." 

"Do  you  think  you're  going  to 
find  that  calling  effective  and  com- 
patible with  farming,  in  Candace 
Hollow?" 

He  was  silent  some  moments,  and 
then  said  harshly :  "No !"  and  rose, 
and  we  fell  to  pacing  to  and  fro  in 
the  yard. 

"No!  But  you  needn't  hamstring 
me  like  that." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  John.  Go  on 
with  your  categorical  imperatives, 
which  are  interesting  and  foolish." 

"Oh,  you  rosy  hedonist !" 

So  he  talked  on,  his  longing 'for 
the  big,  intellectual  world  glowing 
sultrily  through  his  talk.  The  moon 
shone  through  the  button-ball  trees, 
as  wie  paced  the  yard  from  the  gar- 
den of  depressed  potato  vines  to  the 
well  with  its  lofty  sweep,  and  our 
pacing  brought  us  past  the  open 
door  to  which  the  flag-stone  path 
led  up  from  the  dusty  road.  Can- 
dace's    voice     stopped    in     mid-sen- 
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tence.  We  stood  on  the  flagstones 
looking  in  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Candace  sat  in  her  chair  by 
the  white-curtained  window  on  the 
further  side  of  the  room.  Bert 
crouched  at  her  feet,  hunched  and 
passive.  His  head  was  in  her  lap, 
and  she  crooned,  and  rocked  the 
dull,  mal-formed  and  heavy  head, 
crippled  and  degenerate.  Her-  face 
Was  uplifted  in  the  dim  lamplight. 
The  night  breeze  stirred  the  cur- 
tains. There  was  no  audible  sound 
for  some  time,  save  the  crooning 
and  the  rocking.  Then  Candace 
turned  away. 

"I  know  what  you  think,"  he  said, 
"but  you're  wrong  there.  It's  very 
well  with  me,  though  it  took  me 
some  time  to  see  the  point,  but  'the 
root  of  the  matter'  is  here." 

I  was  not  sure  that  I  understood 
him,  and  yet  seemed  to  see  a  glim- 
mer of  light  in  his  odd  use  of  the 
old  Puritan  theological  phrase,  'the 
root  of  the  matter.'  'The  root  of  the 
matter,'  the  essential  thing.  What 
was  the  essential  thing? 

If  it  was  true  that  the  battle-line 
of  our  time's  humanity  lay  where 
two  ideals  of  duty  and  self-culture 
met  and  took  issue,  how  then  could 
John  Candace  b'e  said  to  be  side- 
tracked and  out  of  the  big  current? 
Knowledge  was  good.  Well,  the 
two  figures  by  the  white  curtained 


window  were  a  university  which  ap- 
peared to  offer  certain  courses,  these 
maybe  in  self-culture.  A  subtle- 
penned  Frenchman  once  wrote  :  "All 
experience  is  a  book,  and  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  you  open  to 
page  fifteen,  which  is  the  Integral 
Calculus,  or  to  page  a  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  which  is  hearing  the 
band  play  in  the  gardens."  Even 
granting  a  difference,  my  inclination 
had  always  been  in  favor  of  the 
band.  Indeed,  if  John  thought  it 
very  well  with  him,  he  probably  saw 
reasons. 

In  the  morning  I  left  Candace 
Hollow  and  climbed  that  magical 
green  avenue  again.  Portly  little 
silent  birds  slid  through  the  under- 
brush, and  now  and  then  a  distant 
singer  would  utter  a  liquid  phrase 
or  two,  thoughtfully.  At  the  top  of 
the  hill  came  the  open  landscape, 
and  the  sunlight  dusty  with  the 
scented  dust  of  the  hay.  The  hay- 
maker drove  his  raking  machine 
a-field,  the  very  curve  of  his  back 
protesting  against  life's  mal-adjust- 
ments.  The  grasshoppers  clicked 
their  one  dry  reiterant  comment. 
The  road  led  forward  over  the  bare 
uplands  toward  more  distant  hill- 
tops, promising  clues  to  the  heart 
secrets  of  the  month  of  June. 


Characteristics  of  the  Japanese 


By  Baron  Kentaro  Kaneko 


YOU  have  no  doubt  heard  and 
read  much  about  Japan,  and 
my  country  is  already  familiar 
to  you,  but  we  have  so  far  been  mis- 
represented in  many  ways,  even  in 
the  circle  of  scholars  and  learned 
communities.  We  have  been  often 
called  a  race  of  imitators  or  a  race  of 
copyists.  To  be  sure,  we  have  copied 
many  things  entirely  foreign  to  our 
own  institutions,  but  in  so  doing  we 
follow  always  a  certain  principle. 
This  misrepresentation  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  foreign  observer  fails 
to  distinguish  between  the  outward 
appearance  of  'human  activity  and 
the  inner  workings  of  man's  mind. 

Many  travelers  come  to  our  coun- 
try; they  pass  through  from  one  end 
of  the  Empire  to  another;  they  go 
through  the  streets  and  squares ; 
they  see  the  people  and  buildings, 
and  when  they  come  home  they  say 
"the  Japanese  are  copyists  and  they 
are  a  race  of  imitators,"  because 
they  only  see  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  our  activity,  but,  unfortu- 
nately they  never  study  the  inner 
workings  of  our  minds ;  therefore  I 
have  selected  tonight  this  subject  to 
present  before  you — the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  Japanese  mind.  The  sub- 
ject is  rather  gigantic — you  might 
think  too  gigantic — but  I  will  try  to 
explain  as  clearly  as  I  can. 

The  Japanese  have  a  peculiar  char- 


acter. When  they  come  in  contact 
with  a  foreign  civilization  they 
always  go  through  three  stages  of 
evolution :  First,  they  pass  through 
the  stage  of  imitation.  At  this 
period  they  imitate  everything  that 
comes  from  a  foreign  source,  and  I 
might  say  that  they  blindly  copy. 
But  after  some  years  of  imitation 
they  arrive  at  the  stage  of  adapta- 
tion ;  then  at  last  they  reach  the 
stage  of  origination.  These  three 
stages  are  clearly  shown  by  our  his- 
tory, if  we  only  examine  into  the 
inner  workings  of  Japanese  mind. 

About  1,500  years  ago,  when  we 
introduced  the  Chinese  civilization 
into  our  country,  we  copied  every- 
thing after  Chinese  fashion.  At  that 
time  we  had  no  national  alphabet. 
There  were  some  sorts  of  signs  to 
express  ideas  in  writing,  and  even 
these  signs  differed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Chinese 
had  a  highly  developed  type  of 
heiroglyphics  to  express  their  ideas ; 
therefore  at  one  time  the  Chinese 
hieroglyphics  took  such  a  hold  on 
the  mind  of  the  Japanese  that  we 
adopted  them  as  our  national  lan- 
guage. The  imperial  edicts  were 
written  in  Chinese  hieroglyphics 
and  government  records  were  kept 
in  that  language;  even  Chinese 
scholars  were  employed  in  the  gov- 
ernment service  as  clerks  and  secre- 


This  interesting  exposition  of  Japanese  history  and  purpose  was  delivered  by  Ba- 
ron Kaneko  of  the  House  of  Peers  of  Japan,  before  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety, at  Washington,  last  January,  and  is  reprinted  by  permission  from  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine.  It  presents  a  lucid  and  comprehensive  outline  of  the  leading 
facts  and  factors  in  Japanese  progress,  showing  that  the  nation's  aspiratio  nand  pur- 
pose is  based  upon  well-considered  principles,  which  promise  symetrical  and  contin- 
uous national  developments. — The  Editor. 
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taries,  and  the  Japanese  language 
was  almost  on  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion and  ruin. 

This  same  phenomenon  was  found 
even  in  England  when  she  intro- 
duced the  Norman-French  civiliza- 
tion. The  Norman-French  language 
was  taught  in  schools  and  was 
spoken  at  the  palace,  as  well  as  in 
the  upper  circles.  The  legal  briefs 
in  the  courts  were  prepared  in  the 
Norman-French,  and  the  judgments 
of  the  court  were  given  in  that  lan- 
guage. Take,  as  an  example,  meat. 
When  an  animal  is  found  in  the  field 
it  is  called  an  ox;  but  when  it  is 
prepared  and  served  on  a  nobleman's 
table  it  is  called  beef,  which  comes 
from  "beuf"  of  the  Norman-French. 
So,  again,  when  prepared  on  the 
table  it  is  called  mutton — "mouton," 
from  the  Norman-French ;  but  when 
found  in  the  field  it  is  called  sheep. 
In  Japan  we  went  on  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  English  people. 
Among  the  upper  classes,  as  well  as 
at  the  court,  we  used  entirely  the 
Chinese  hieroglyphics.  Every  doc- 
ument of  the  government  was  kept 
in  Chinese  hieroglyphics,  and  the 
Japanese  language  was  only  spoken 
among  peasants  and  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  country,  where  the  Chinese 
civilization  did  not  reach. 

Therefore  this  period  might  be 
called  the  era  of  imitation.  Did  our 
country  remain  long  at  that  stage? 
Fortunately  there  came  a  scholar — 
the  most  famous  scholar  we  ever 
had — by  the  name  of  Mabie,  who  re- 
turned from  China  in  735  A.  D.  He 
was  in  China  many  years  for  his  edu- 
cation at  Chinese  schools.  When  he 
came  back  he  saw  what  was  most 
needed  in  his  native  country,  and  he 
invented  out  of  the  Chinese  hiero- 
glyphics the  forty-seven  characters 
of  our  alphabet,  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  phonetic  language.     As 


you  know,  the  Japanese  language  is 
phonetic,  whereas  the  Chinese  is 
hieroglyphic.  This  alphabet  is  called 
Shin  Kana,  which  means  a  genuine 
alphabet,  in  order  to  distinguish 
from  another  and  later  invention  of 
alphabet  called  Kata  Kana.  This 
period  might  be  considered  as  the 
dawn  of  our  era  of  adaptation,  for 
we  did  not  remain  long  in  the  stage 
of  imitation,  but  soon  began  to 
realize  the  future  of  our  civilization, 
and  became  conscious  of  the  neces- 
sity of  our  national  linguistic  inde- 
pendence. Therefore  the  invention 
of  the  alphabet  of  forty-seven  letters 
is  always  considered  to  have  given 
birth  to  the  Japanese  literature,  and 
is  reckoned  as  the  beginning  of  Ja- 
panese civilization. 

After  passing  through  the  stage  of 
adaptation,  we  soon  entered  into  the 
stage  of  origination.  In  the  year  757 
A.  D.  a  collection  of  old  Japanese 
poems  was  compiled  in  the  newly 
invented  phonetic  language.  Again, 
in  798  A.  D.  the  history  of  Japan 
was  for  the  first  time  written  in  the 
new  language — not  in  Chinese  hiero- 
glyphics as  formerly. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century  "The  Tale  of  Prince  Gengie" 
was  compiled  by  Murasaki  Shikibu, 
a  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Empress, 
and  about  the  same  time  another 
book,  "The  Scrap-book  Under  the 
Pillow,"  was  written  by  another 
lady-in-waiting  by  the  name  of  Sei- 
sho  Nagon.  This  lady  while  on  duty, 
observed  everything  going  on  in  the 
political  as  well  as  the  social  circle 
of  the  imperial  court,  and  at  night 
when  she  retired  she  used  to  write 
whatever  she  saw  during  the  day  in 
a  scrap-book  which  she  kept  under 
her  pillow.  This  custom  she  kept  up 
during  her  life-time,  and  afterward 
the  scrap-books  were  compiled  and 
published  in  book  form.     These  two 
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books,  "The  Tale  of  Prince  Gengie" 
and  "The  Scrap-book  Under  the 
Pillow,"  are  considered  even  now  as 
our  Japanese  classics,  and  are  studied 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  as 
much  as  Chaucer's  "Canterbury 
Tales"  and  Spencer's  "Fairy  Queen" 
in  your  colleges.  So  you  see  that  our 
women  took  a  first  rank  in  Japanese 
literature,  and  men  (unfortunately 
for  them)  must  be  contented  to  oc- 
cupy a  second  position,  for  men  did 
not  prove  themselves  capable  of  such 
a  literary  work,  and  those  ladies 
fully  mastered  the  new  language  and 
wrote  in  a  most  beautiful  style, 
which  had  never  yet  been  excelled 
by  any  man  or  woman.  This  period 
is  called  the  era  of  origination  in  our 
literature. 

Next  we  come  to  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. We  have  passed  through 
three  stages  in  our  religion  just  as 
much  as  in  our  literature. 

Buddhism  was  first  introduced 
into  Japan  through  Korea  in  the 
year  552  A.  D. — that  is,  1.353  years 
ago.  At  first  Buddhism  was  em- 
braced by  the  higher  classes,  par- 
ticularly among  scholarly  circles, 
but  the  lower  classes  or  common 
people  still  clung  to  their  old  faith 
of  Shintoism.  Those  who  believed 
in  Buddhism  went  so  far  as  to  copy 
the  ceremonies  and  ritualisms.  The 
doctrine  of  Buddhism  was  written  in 
the  Chinese  language,  and  the  be- 
lievers offered  their  prayers  in  that 
tongue.  At  one  time  Buddhism 
made  such  a  stride  as  to  become 
almost  a  state  religion,  but  the  com- 
mon people  still  opposed  it,  with  a 
determination  to  uphold  their  own 
Shintoism.  Consequently  a  most 
terrible  struggle  began  between  the 
two  religions — Buddhism  in  the 
bands  of  the  upper  classes  and  Shin- 
toism in  the  hearts  of  the  common 
people.       Such     a     contest     as     this 


blocked  every  step  in  Japan's  pro- 
gress, but  finally  the  statesmen  and 
priests  began  to  understand  that 
they  no  longer  could  force  upon  the 
people  a  blind  imitation  of  Budd- 
hism, and  they  changed  their  policy 
and  tried  to  find  out  some  means  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  time. 
Here  again  we  reach  the  stage  of 
adaptation. 

They  invented  an  ingenious  theory 
of  explaining  and  interpreting  the 
religious  principle  of  Buddhism. 
They  adapted  the  theory  of  Mono- 
theism as  well  as  Polytheism  by 
saying  that  there  is  only  one  Su- 
preme Power,  which  is  personified 
in  the  form  of  various  gods  and  god- 
desses, according  to  the  different 
countries  and  different  institutions. 
Thus  they  reconcile  the  principle  of 
the  one  Supreme  Power  in  Buddhism 
with  the  Polytheistic  theory  of  Shin- 
toism. 

In  order  to  convince  the  popular 
mind  with  this  theory,  Emperor 
Shomu  patronized  a  movement  to 
erect  a  large  bronze  statue  of  Dai- 
butsu  or  Buddha  at  Nara,  and  this 
statue  was  erected  in  752  A.  D., 
after  fourteen  years  in  casting  and 
construction.  No  doubt  some  of 
you  who  have  visited  Japan  have 
seen  the  statue,  but  no  foreigner  has 
so  far  ever  examined  into  its  history 
and  investigated  why  it  was  erected 
at  the  ancient  capital  of  Nara.  Thus 
Emperor  Shomu  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling the  two  conflicting  religions 
of  Shintoism  and  Buddhism.  This 
period  might  be  called  the  era  of 
adaptation  of  the  Indian  religion  in 
Japan.  Henceforth  Buddhism  swept 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  converting  a  large  number  of 
people  by  the  theory  that  "Shintoism 
is  for  the  living  and  Buddhism  for 
the  dead,"  or,  in  other  words,  that 
while  we  are  living  on  this  earth  the 
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Shinto  gods  protect  us,  but  when  we 
die  our  soul  returns  to  the  last  re- 
pose, where  Buddha  reigns. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  there  was  one  priest  by  the 
name  of  Shinran,  who  is  considered 
in  our  religious  history  as  a  Japa- 
nese Martin  Luther.  He  revolu- 
tionized the  fundamental  principle 
of  Buddhism  by  a  new  doctrine,  for 
up  to  that  time  Buddhism  strenu- 
ously upheld  a  monastic  life,  and  the 
priests  were  compelled  to  live  in  cel- 
ibacy and  abstain  from  eating  any 
animal  food.  But  this  famous  priest, 
seeing  the  popular  mind  already 
turned  toward  Buddhism,  started  a 
new  doctrine  that  a  priest,  being  hu- 
man, is  just  as  much  susceptible  as 
laymen,  and  abstinence  from  human 
wants  is  against  the  law  of  nature; 
moreover,  a  priest  must  live  among 
the  people  so  as  to  understand  the 
real  nature  and  feeling  of  man  and 
woman;  therefore  a  monastic  life 
should  be  given  up  and  priests 
should  eat  animal  food  and  get  mar- 
ried, if  they  desire  so  to  do.  From 
this  period  the  progress  of  Budd- 
hism with  this  new  doctrine  was 
wonderful  and  took  complete  hold  of 
the  popular  mind.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent time  this  Shinran  sect  of  Budd- 
hism has  the  largest  number  of 
believers  in  Japan.  Thus  the  Japa- 
nese have  gone  through  three  stages 
— of  imitation,  of  adaptation,  and  of 
origination — and  in  the  last  stage 
Shinran  was  the  originator  of  the 
new  form  of  Buddhism  just  as  much 
as  Martin  Luther  was  of  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  Christian  religion 
of  the  West. 

Next  in  the  sphere  of  government 
and  law  we  find  the  same  three 
stages  of  evolution.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  Chinese  civilization  our 
governmental  organization  was 
moulded  after  the  fashion  of  the  gov- 


ernmental system  of  the  To  dynasty 
of  China.  In  the  year  701  A.  D.  we 
reorganized  the  departments  of  our 
government  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  forms  of  the  Chinese 
system,  and  adopted  the  Chinese  law 
in  every  branch  of  our  national 
affairs.  At  the  palace  the  Emperor 
as  well  as  the  petty  officials  wore 
the  Chinese  headgear  and  gown. 
We  blindly  imitated  everything 
Chinese.  This  new  regime  for  the 
organization  of  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire was  embodied  in  the  laws  of  the 
Taiho  era  (701  A.  D.)  ;  but  this 
wholesale  change  in  the  political  in- 
stitution was  too  much  for  Japan  to 
carry  out  at  that  time.  Therefore 
those  laws  were  only  executed 
around  the  capitol  of  Kioto  and  were 
not  carried  out  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  country. 

But  the  Hojo  dynasty,  the  second 
military  Shogunate  of  Japan's  feu- 
dalism, discovered  the  weakness  and 
defects  in  the  laws  of  Taiho,  because 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  could 
never  be  executed  in  to  to,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  every  nation  has 
traditional  laws  of  its  own  which 
every  law-giver  must  not  disregard. 
Therefore  Takatoki  Hojo,  a  great 
statesman,  investigated  the  old  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  Japan  and 
modified  the  Chinese-imitation  laws 
of  the  Taiho  era  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  country. 

This  modification  is  found  in  a 
compilation  of  the  custom  and  tra- 
dition of  old  Japan,  which  was  pro- 
mulgated in  the  fifty  articles  of  Tei- 
yei  era  (1232  A.  D.).  This  is  some- 
thing like  the  Justinian  Roman  laws 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Justinian.  This  period  we  call  the 
era  of  adaptation  in  our  legal  evolu- 
tion. 

No  doubt  an  American  audience 
will  be  much  interested  to  know  that 
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as  long  ago  as  the  year  1232  A.  D.  a 
Japanese  stateman  made  the  laws  in 
touch  with  the  popular  feeling,  for 
by  the  laws  of  the  Teiyei  era  he  es- 
tablished a  council  of  state  with 
twelve  judges,  the  same  number  as 
the  English  jury.  These  twelve 
judges  sat  in  the  council  chamber, 
before  whom  all  litigation  was 
brought  for  investigation  and  de- 
cision. The  plaintiff  and  defendant 
had  their  spokesmen,  who  argued 
and  defended  the  case ;  and  afterward 
the  twelve  judges  retired  into  a 
closed  chamber,  where  an  oath  was 
administered  to  them  as  follows : 

"During  the  deliberation  of  a  case, 
and  the  decision  afterward  between 
right  and  wrong,  neither  family  con- 
nections, nor  sympathy  with  or 
antipathy  against,  the  party  shall  in- 
fluence. Fear  not  a  powerful  family, 
or  favor  not  a  friend,  but  speak  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
truth.  Should  there  be  a  case  de- 
cided wrong  and  redress  refused  to  a 
man,  we  shall  be  punished  by  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  the  realm. 
Thus,  we  swear  and  affix  our  signa- 
tures." 

This  is  the  oath  they  take  before 
they  deliberate  and  examine  the  case. 
Here  we  have  the  law,  whose  spirit 
and  principle  are  exactly  the  same 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  common  law. 
Again,  in  1336  A.  D.  the  laws  of  the 
Kenbu  era  were  promulgated  by  the 
Asikaga  dynasty.  This  era,  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  Hojo  dynasty, 
might  be  called  the  stage  of  adapta- 
tion ;  but  the  era  of  the  origination 
begins  later  on  with  the  Tokugawa 
dynasty,  because  the  Shogunate  of 
that  family  made  for  the  first  time 
the  distinction  of  the  laws  between 
the  sovereign  de  jure  and  sovereign 
de  facto  by  promulgating  "The 
Seventeen  Articles  for  the  Imperial 
Family"    and    "The    Eighteen    Arti- 


cles for  the  Military  Ruler,"  and 
then  again  they  made  the  laws  for 
the  people,  which  were  denominated 
as  "The  One  Hundred  Articles  of 
the  Tokugawa  Regime."  Thus  the 
laws — imperial,  military,  and  com- 
mon— were  executed  throughout  the 
whole  country  without  an  inter- 
mission until  the  imperial  restoration 
in  1868.  With  this  theory  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Japanese  people  in 
our  minds,  we  will  find  the  same 
three  stages  of  evolution  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  our  national  pro- 
gress in  arts,  architecture,  industry, 
commerce,  etc. 

Therefore,  when  we  were  con- 
fronted at  the  time  of  the  imperial 
restoration,  in  1868,  with  a  new  type 
of  civilization,  the  western  civiliza- 
tion, we  were  fully  equipped  by  our 
individual  strength  and  national 
power  to  assimilate  the  foreign  civi- 
lization with  our  own,  for  we  had 
gone  through  many  hard  and  per- 
severing struggles — religious,  social, 
and  political — for  many  centuries, 
and  without  fear  could  welcome  the 
modern  culture  and  science. 

Here  I  might  refer  to  one  fact, 
that  the  Japanese  are  a  little  different 
from  the  western  people  in  regard 
to  their  respect  for  the  past,  for  they 
adore  the  past  and  the  history  of 
their  ancestors  much  more  than  oc- 
cidental people  do.  As  keenly  and  as 
profoundly  as  we  look  toward  our 
future  and  our  prosperity — the  fu- 
ture of  our  nation — we  cling  still 
more  keenly  and  more  delicately  to 
our  past — the  tradition  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  our  nation.  We  always 
look  ahead  in  search  for  something 
higher  than  our  present  condition 
for  our  descendants.  Our  present 
welfare  and  happiness  is  nothing  to 
us  when  compared  with  an  illustri- 
ous past  and  a  great  future  for  our 
family  and  our  nation. 
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Thus  looking  forward  to  our  fu- 
ture, we  constantly  strive  to  mark 
out  "the  grand  policy  for  a  century 
to  come."  This  is  a  rather  high- 
sounding  word,  but  when  we  ex- 
amine our  history  we  always  find  it 
underlying  in  our  national  move- 
ments— social,  religious,  and  politi- 
cal— because  the  Japanese  from  time 
immemorial  have  shown  their  pecu- 
liar characteristic  to  mark  out  what 
they  will  do  for  the  future.  In  order 
to  establish  this  grand  policy  they 
always  study  the  problem  with  a  far- 
reaching  foresight.  This  trend  of 
mind  is  the  characteristic  of  our 
race.  When  they  contemplate  a  great 
problem  for  national  affairs  they 
never  think  of  themselves,  but 
always  look  forward  through  the 
labyrinths  of  the  future  to  find  out 
the  surest  way  to  attain  their  ulti- 
mate aim  and  goal.  According  to 
Japanese  notion,  compared  to  this 
grand  policy  for  the  future  the  pres- 
ent welfare  and  happiness  of  our- 
selves dwindles  into  nothingness. 
This  policy  was  clearly  and  posi- 
tively marked  out  by  our  Emperor 
on  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  in 
1868.  Upon  that  memorable  day  he 
swore  before  the  nation  in  his  "Five 
Articles  of  the  Imperial  Oaths" : 
"Seek  knowledge  in  the  civilized 
world,  and  discriminate  the  good 
from  the  bad  and  adopt  the  best;  and 
finally  establish  the  national  assem- 
bly where  all  the  important  affairs 
of  nation  shall  be  decided  by  public 
voice."  This  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  national  aspiration, 
closely  followed  by  the  Emperor 
himself  and  down  to  the  meanest 
peasant.  In  order  to  carry  out  this 
policy  we  must  first  bear  in  mind 
and  maintain  the  past  traditions  of 
our  country  and  then  engraft  upon 
them  the  western  culture  and  sci- 
ence. 


With  this  view  we  began  to  re- 
organize our  country  in  1868.  Since 
the  imperial  restoration  we  have 
studied  the  systems  of  government 
of  the  United  States  and  European 
countries.  As  you  have  divided 
your  government  into  different  de- 
partments, we  divided  our  govern- 
ment into  similar  departments.  We 
adopted  a  compulsory  system  of  na- 
tional education,  exactly  on  the  same 
plan  as  your  common-school  system, 
of  eight  years  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion. A  boy  and  girl  must  attend 
school  as  soon  as  they  attain  the  age 
of  six,  and  remain  there  until  the  age 
of  fourteen.  The  first  four  years 
we  teach  them  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  languages,  and  the  latter 
four  years  we  add  English  ;  therefore 
when  a  boy  and  girl  graduate  from 
our  common  schools  they  can  read 
and  speak  English.  By  teaching  the 
Chinese  and  English  languages  be- 
sides our  own  we  bring  up  a  new 
generation  prepared  to  seek  knowl- 
edge in  the  outer  world,  as  com- 
manded by  the  Emperor. 

In  the  organization  of  our  army 
we  copied  the  German  system,  and 
in  our  navy  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can. In  our  code  of  laws  we  imi- 
tated La  Code  Napoleon,  and  after- 
ward the  German  principle  and 
method.  In  finance  we  copied  your 
system  by  adopting  your  gold,  silver, 
nickel,  and  copper  money,  and  we 
went  so  far  as  to  copy  the  greenbacks 
from  you.  Our  first  paper  money 
was  made  and  printed  in  New  York 
in  1870,  and  if  you  will  take  up 
those  old  Japanese  greenbacks  you 
will  find  them  exactly  the  same  as 
yours,  and  no  difference  except  in 
the  writing. 

When  we  come  into  contact  with 
a  foreign  civilization  we  at  first 
blindly  imitate  it,  because  that  is, 
according  to   our  idea,   the   shortest 
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cut  to  our  ultimate  goal ;  but  we  are 
never  satisfied  to  remain  forever  in 
the  stage  of  imitation.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  our  progress  during  the 
last  thirty-seven  years  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  western  culture  and 
science.  Our  recent  evolution  differs 
from  the  case  of  our  forefathers  in 
this  respect,  that  our  era  of  imitation 
after  1868  was  very  short,  and  the 
stage  of  adaptation  began  very  soon 
after,  and  even  the  latter  stage  was 
simply  a  passing  phenomenon  before 
we  reached  the  stage  origination. 
The  proof  of  this  fact  was  fully 
shown  by  our  constitution.  If  you 
examine  the  constitution  of  Japan 
from  the  first  article  to  the  last  you 
will  find  it  quite  different  from  those 
of  American  or  European  countries, 
yet  its  frame  and  foundation  are  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
western  constitutions.  Therefore  I 
might  say  that  the  constitution  of 
Japan  is  a  living  monument  of  the 
origination  of  Japanese  statesman- 
ship. 

Again,  in  the  realm  of  science,  we 
have  already  reached  the  stage  of 
origination  by  Dr.  Kitasato's  dis- 
covery of  a  new  bacteria.  He  dis- 
covered it  in  Germany  and  was 
decorated  by  the  German  govern- 
ment; and  Dr.  Takamine,  who  is 
now  living  in  New  York,  discovered 
adrenalin,  a  medicine  which  is  used 
to  stop  bleeding,  particularly  by  ocu- 
lists in  operations  on  the  eye.  Next 
comes  Baron  Ito,  whose  untiring 
investigation  in  botany  made  his 
name  recognized  by  both  American 
and  European  scientists. 

Major  Shimose's  smokeless 
powder  is  a  Japanese  invention,  and 
is  acknowledged  far  more  powerful 
than  the  English  lyddite  or  the 
French  melinite.  This  powder  is  by 
an  actual  test  five  times  as  strong  as 
the    European    powders.       When    a 


shell  that  is  filled  with  lyddite  or 
melinite  is  fired  it  will  break  into  ten 
or  fifteen  pieces,  whereas  the  same 
shell  filled  with  Shimose's  smoke- 
less powder  when  exploded  bursts 
into  2,000  to  2,300  pieces.  It  is  now 
considered  the  most  powerful  smoke- 
less powder  ever  invented,  and  its 
inventor  is  a  major  in  the  Japanese 
army.  Thus  we  have  already  en- 
tered into  the  era  of  origination. 

In  closing  I  may  here  sum  up  in 
a  few  words  that  although  we  dearly 
cling  to  the  memory  of  the  past,  yet 
we  eagerly  hope  for  a  great  future, 
and  in  order  to  realize  this  hope  we 
mark  out  the  "grand  policy  of  a  cen- 
tury to  come"  with  a  far-reaching 
foresight.  For  means  to  carry  out 
this  policy  we  come  to  Europe  and 
America.  We  go  to  Germany  to 
study  the  German  system  of  exact- 
ness, for  they  are  noted  for  thor- 
oughness in  everything,  but  their 
system  was  found  by  our  experience 
to  be  too  stiff  and  inflexible.  As 
exact  and  thorough  as  their  system 
is,  it  is  handicapped;  therefore  we 
come  to  America,  for  the  Americans 
are  the  most  practical  people  in  the 
world.  They  cannot  mark  out  such 
an  exact  system  as  the  Germans,  but 
they  always  use  their  common  sense 
and  come  out  successfully  when- 
ever they  encounter  a  difficulty. 
They  do  not  care  so  much  for  aca- 
demic principles,  but  they  have  the 
tact  to  solve  any  question  from  a 
practical  point  of  view ;  thus  in 
Anglo-Saxon  practicability  we  found 
our  indispensable  rescue. 

This  "grand  policy"  for  our  na- 
tional affairs,  marked  out  "for  a  cen- 
tury to  come"  by  our  far-reaching 
foresight,  coupled  with  German  ex- 
actness and  American  practicability, 
will  be  the  future  course  of  the  Ja- 
panese people.  Then  you  will  ask, 
What  are  your  aims  and  aspirations? 
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To  this  question  I  answer  that  our 
national  ambition  is  by  engrafting 
the.  western  culture  and  science 
upon  our  own  institutions  to  blend 
together  and  assimilate  the  two 
types  of  civilization — oriental  and 
occidental — and  by  doing  so  to  bring 
forth  a  new  type  of  civilization,  in 
which  the  culture  and  science  of  the 
two  hemispheres   will   meet,   not  in 


conflict,  but  in  harmony,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  share  the  inheritance  of 
Christian  religion,  oriental  philos- 
ophy, Greek  art,  Roman  law,  and 
modern  science. 

Thus  we  hope  in  the  course  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  have  at  least 
one  fruit  out  of  our  earnest  and  per- 
severing efforts  to  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  mankind. 


The  Marrying  of  Jimmy 


By  Rae  Hatton  Harris 


^  4  T  'LL  tell  you  what,  Jake,"  said 

J_    Mrs.    Jenkins,    "I've    thought 

on   a    new   plan,   and    if    that 

doesn't  work,  I'll  hev  ter  give  it  up 

as  a  bad  job." 

"Well,  Mary  Ann,  what  is  it 
now?"  returned  Mr.  Jenkins,  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  from  his  newspaper, 
lowered  his  spectacles,  and  looked 
over  the  rim  at  his  wife,  who  sat 
busily  knitting  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table. 

"Well,  it's  jist  this,  Jake,  what  do 
you  say  to  takin'  the  new  school 
missus  to  board?" 

"The  new  school  missus !"  re- 
peated Mr.  Jenkins  in  mild  astonish- 
ment, "Why  Mary  Ann,  I  don't 
'xactly  see  what  you  are  a  drivin'  at." 

"Now,  Jake,"  returned  Mrs. 
Jenkins  somewhat  testily,  "I  thought 
you  could  see  what  I  mean  without 
needin'  ter  hav  the  matter  all  ex- 
plained each  time.  It's  Jimmy  that 
I  had  in  mind,  of  course." 

"Of  course,"  repeated  Mr.  Jenkins, 
on  whom  a  new  light  appeared  to 
have  dawned. 

"You  know,  Jake,"  pursued  his 
wife  with  a  new  energy,  as  she  laid 
down  her  work  and  looked  fixedly 


at  her  husband,  her  small,  bright, 
black  eyes  shining  with  a  new  bril- 
liancy, "They  say  the  new  missus  is 
pretty  and  comes  from  a  good  fam- 
ily. She  is  second  cousin  to  Tom 
Rankie's  wife.  I  thought  that  if 
Jimmy  was  to  meet  a  new  girl  who 
had  some  attractions,  and  was  to  see 
her  enough,  that  perhaps  he  might 
take  a  fancy  to  her." 

Mrs.  Jenkins  paused  as  if  waiting 
for  the  accustomed  word  of  ap- 
proval. 

"Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,  of  course," 
returned  Mr.  Jenkins  in  the  same 
mild  tone  as  before. 

"You  see,  Jake,"  continued  Mrs. 
Jenkins  in  explanation,  "that  Jimmy 
is  tired  of  the  same  old  girls  he  has 
knowed  all  his  life.  Knowin'  about 
that  farm,  the  girls  hev  been  too 
sweet  on  him.  They  overdone  it  and 
I  know  Jimmy  was  disgusted  with 
all  of  'em.  So  if  we  are  to  get  him 
married,  the  only  thing  is  to  hev  him 
meet  some  one  else.  As  he  won't  go 
any  place  to  meet  any  one  any  more, 
what  do  you  say  to  havin'  the 
teacher  here  for  awhile?" 

"Just  as  you  say,  you  know  best, 
Mary   Ann,"   returned   Mr.   Jenkins, 
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as  he  raised  his  spectacles  to  their 
accustomed  place,  and  lowered  his 
eyes  to  his  newspaper,  thereby  sig- 
nalizing his  acquiescence  in  the  pro- 
position. 

There  was  indeed  nothing  further 
to  be  said.  When  a  plan  had  once 
ripened  in  the  fertile  mind  of  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  her  good  spouse  deemed  it 
best  to  allow  her  full  scope  for  its 
development.  Moreover,  he  had 
been  for  so  many  years  subject  to 
her  guidance  that  it  had  eventually 
become  second  nature  to  him  to 
agree  unquestionably  with  whatever 
she  proposed. 

In  the  present  instance,  Mr. 
Jenkins'  assent  was  the  readier  be- 
cause he  saw  not  only  the  determin- 
ation by  which  his  wife  was  swayed, 
but  the  wisdom  behind  this  deter- 
mination. It  was  a  question  of  the 
marrying  of  Jimmy,  his  sole  off- 
spring, who,  up  to  this  time,  had 
clothed  himself  in  a  steely  armor 
of  self-defence  against  all  the  wiles 
by  which  he  was  attacked.  Where- 
by, as  the  mild,  old  man  was  forced 
to  acknowledge,  Jimmy  was  standing 
in  his  own  light.  He  himself  had 
married  late  in  life  and  had  not  been 
the  gainer  thereby.  Beyond  this 
consideration  was  one  of  vital 
moment ;  across  the  way  lay  the 
two-hundred-acre  farm  of  his  bach- 
elor uncle,  Tom  Jenkins,  the  deed  of 
which,  on  the  day  of  Jimmy's  mar- 
riage, the  uncle  had  promised  to 
hand  over  to  him. 

But  it  was  the  strong-minded 
mother  who  took  most  to  heart  the 
dilatoriness  of  her  son.  She  saw 
clearly  that  Uncle  Tom  might  marry, 
or  that  very  many  things  might  hap- 
pen to  turn  the  current  of  his  interest 
in  another  direction,  before  the  deed 
fell  into  Jimmy's  hands. 

In  reply  to  his  mother's  remon- 
strances, Jimmy  only  shook  his  head 


and  laughed  in  his  good-naturea, 
rollicking  way,  a  laugh  which  re- 
sounded through  the  house ;  for 
Jimmy  possessed  a  chest  in  propor- 
tion to  his  six  feet  of  stature. 

"Oh,  let  me  alone,"  he  would  say, 
stooping  to  kiss  her  wrinkled  face. 
"Am  I  not  well  enough  off  as  I  am? 
And  who  ever  heard  anyway  of  a 
mother  wanting  to  get  rid  of  her 
son?  Not  much  of  a  compliment. 
Eh  mother?" 

"But  Jimmy  " 

"Yes  mother,  I  know  whai  you  are 
going  to  say.  I  am  standing  in  my 
own  light  and  running  the  risk  of 
losing  a  good  farm.  But  never  mind. 
Better  that  than  to  marry  the  wrong 
girl." 

Jimmy  would  say  no  more.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  saw  clearly  that  remons- 
trance was  of  no  avail.  Perhaps  an 
excuse  may  be  found  for  her,  if,  in 
the  excess  of  her  mother's  affection, 
she  deemed  it  wise  to  resort  to  other 
means  in  order  to  further  the  worldly 
prospects  of  her  son. 

The  vacation  days  were  over. 
The  new  school  teacher  arrived  and 
to  the  complete  astonishment  of  the 
neighbors,  was  duly  installed  in  the 
home  of  the  Jenkins',  which  hence- 
forth became  the  centre  of  interest 
of  the  parish.  What  object  could 
Mary  Ann  Jenkins  have  in  taking 
the  school  teacher  into  her  home,  she 
who  had  refused  on  so  many  past 
occasions  to  open  her  doors  to  this 
servant  of  the  public?  It  was  clear 
that  she  had  an  object,  and  that  was 
what  the  gossips  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  understand.  For  the  maidens 
who  had  been  worsted  in  the  con- 
test, there  was  attached  to  the  event 
a  double  interest. 

The  new  teacher,  Miss  Jennie 
Parkers,  was  tall,  slender  and  grace- 
ful. Her  regular  features,  pale  com- 
plexion and  masses  of  auburn  hair. 
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having  from  her  broad  brow,  gave 
her  an  appearance  of  distinction.  In 
her  clear,  gray  eye  sparkled  a  merri- 
ment which  suggested  her  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ludicrous.  She  had  been 
away  at  school  in  the  city,  while 
preparing  for  her  teaching  career, 
and  added  to  the  refinement  of  her 
appearance  a  graceful  ease  of  man- 
ner. 

She  was  not  slow  to  grasp  the  sit- 
uation which  met  her  in  her  new 
home;  the  abrupt  indifference  of  the 
son,  offset  by  the  almost  subservient 
attentions  of  the  mother,  while  in 
the  background  the  mild  interest  of 
old  Jenkins,  representing  the  tem- 
perate zone  between  these  opposing 
climatic  influences. 

"Indeed  the  indifference  of  the 
swain  must  be  overcome,"  thought 
the  girl,  who  saw  for  herself  a  cer- 
tain amusement  and  relief  from 
monotony  in  this  undertaking. 

A  certain  conversation  which  she 
happened  to  hear  threw  a  peculiar 
light  on  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing her  and  increased  her  relish  in 
the  task  which  she  had  given  her- 
self. 

After  an  evening  spent  in  teach- 
ing the  intricacies  of  chess  to  the 
delighted  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  teacher 
had  retired  to  her  room  and  was 
leaning  out  of  her  window,  drink- 
ing in  the  pale,  moonlight  rays  of 
the  mild  September  night.  The 
voices  of  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  her  son 
reached  her  from  the  piazza  below. 

"I  don't  know  as  you  need  ter  act 
the  part  of  a  bear  toward  a  young 
woman  stayin'  in  the  house,"  said 
the  mother,  in  reproachful  tones. 

"May  I  ask  why  you  had  this 
young  woman  come  here  to  board?" 
demanded  the  son  coolly. 

Mrs.  Jenkins'  reply  was  apparently 
evasive  and  failed  to  satisfy  her  in- 
terlocutor. 


"It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  Mother," 
he  returned  more  decidedly,  "you 
have  set  the  whole  neighborhood 
wondering  and  supposing.  They  all 
have  their  eyes  on  me  and  are  wait- 
ing to  see  what  will  happen.  I  wish 
that  they  would  mind  their  own 
business." 

"Well,  Jimmy,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  farm  they  might  not  a  been 
so  busy.  But  then  when  a  nice 
lookin'  young  woman  comes  around 
where  there  is  a  handsome  lad  like 
you,  people  are  sure  ter  talk.  But 
let  'em.  Only  I  want  you  to  treat 
this  young  woman  with  more  per- 
liteness  and  cordiality.  Don't  you 
think  she's  a  fine  lookin'  one?" 

"Oh,  bother  your  fine  looking 
ones,"  returned  Jimmy  impatiently. 
"Leave  me  alone  where  women  are 
concerned.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
ask." 

In  truth,  Jimmy  was  g^ing 
through  a  mental  process  which  was 
far  from  agreeable.  His  fancy  had 
been  appealed  to.  Jimmy  was  not 
of  an  obstinate  nature,  but  he  had 
come  to  a  tacit  understanding  with 
himself  to  be  firm  and  unbending 
when  it  was  a  question  of  the  fair 
sex.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  so  easily 
impressed  by  his  mother's  new 
boarder.  The  fact  of  an  over- 
anxious mother  and  a  two-hundred- 
acre-farm  to  give  a  touch  of  the  pe- 
cuniary to  these  considerations,  may 
have  added  to  Jimmy's  natural 
perversity. 

But  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the 
youth  to  present  an  exterior  of  in- 
difference against  the  beauty  and 
graces  of  this  charmer,  who  had 
come  to  quicken  his  pulse  with  a 
sense  of  pulsating  nature  around 
him.  Jimmy  found  a  new  music  in 
the  song  of  the  birds,  the  sky  was 
bluer,  the  breezes  were  softer  than 
in  former  times.     He  found  himself 
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unconsciously  looking  forward  to 
the  meal  hour  when  he  would  see 
her  again.  And  indeed  the  meals 
had  become  invested  with  a  new  in- 
terest and  charm.  Another  tone 
had  been  given  to  the  conversations. 
Formerly  the  chief  topics  had  been 
the  crops,  the  markets,  and  the  gos- 
sip of  the  neighborhood.  Now 
Jimmy  watched  with  interest,  as  he 
saw  his  mother's  face  light  up  with 
admiration  and  his  father's  quiet 
content,  when  Miss  Parkers  related 
a  story  of  the  world  beyond  his  own 
ken.  Jimmy  began  to  feel  that  his 
world  had  been  a  very  narrow  one. 
Hitherto,  his  aspirations  in  the 
scholastic  field  had  been  satisfied  by 
his  graduation  from  the  district 
school,  but  he  now  experienced  a 
sense  of  his  own  deficiencies,  a  self- 
abasement,  which,  among  the  fe- 
males who  had  flattered  and  cajoled 
him,  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  manner  of  the  teacher,  far 
from  flattery,  and  equally  removed 
from  indifference,  was  one  least  apt 
to  excite  his  suspicion  or  disgust. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  speak 
encouragement  to  a  youth  who 
daily  felt  his  interest  in  this  lovely 
creature  increasing. 

But  unfortunately  as  his  sensibili- 
ties became  quickened,  Jimmy's 
self-abasement  increased  dispropor- 
tionately. He  was  suffering  under 
the  consciousness  of  his  unworthi- 
ness.  Never  before  had  he  realized 
his  own  failings  and  the  meanness 
of  his  acquirements. 

So  the  young  man,  whose  manner 
was  naturally  so  free  from  restraint, 
began  to  suffer  under  a  painful  re- 
serve, which  was  not  lost  on  his 
mother.  She  saw  with  displeasure 
that  her  scheme  was  not  succeeding. 
A  change  had  come  over  her  son 
which  was  not  for  the  best.  She 
was  convinced,  however,  that  Jimmy 


cared  for  the  teacher,  in  spite  of  an 
inscrutable  exterior,  due  she  be- 
lieved, to  a  persistent  masculine  op- 
position to  her  feminine  interference. 

Finally  a  consoling  idea  came  to 
Mrs.  Jenkins.  She  would  relieve 
her  mind  by  discussing  the  matter 
freely  with  her  husband. 

"Well,  Jake,"  she  said  one  even- 
ing, as  they  sat  alone,  "I  see  that 
my  plan  is  not  aworkin'  very  good. 
Jimmy  is  losin'  his  appetite  and 
looks  as  thin  and  miserable  as  can 
be.  I  believe  that  he's  in  love  with 
the  missus,  but  he  is  a  stubborn  lad, 
and  will  never  give  in.  It  was  a 
mistake  for  Uncle  Tom  to  offer  him 
the  farm  on  those  cornditions, 
Jimmy  is  a  proud  lad  and  hates  ter 
'peer  to  be  marryin'  fer  a  farm,  but 
when  he  meets  the  right  girl  he 
ought  ter  marry,  farm  or  no  farm." 

"But  are  you  so  sure  that  she  is 
the  right  girl?"  asked  the  old  man 
timidly. 

"The  right  girl !"  repeated  Mrs. 
Jenkins  scornfully.  "How  can  you 
ask  the  question?  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Jimmy  has  not  showed  any  signs 
of  bein'  in  love,  has  he,  Mary  Ann?" 
ventured  the  old  man. 

"Signs !"  said  his  wife  as  she 
waved  her  arm  in  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience. "A  lot  you  know  of  signs. 
You  hev  prob'bly  forgot  how  yon 
felt  yourself  when  you  was  in  love, 
if  you  ever  was,"  she  added  with  a 
piercing  glance  of  her  sharp,  black 
eyes.  "You  hev  not  noticed  I  s'pose 
how  thin  and  pale  he  is.  He  has 
lost  his  appetite  and  hez  nothin'  to 
say.  I  give  it  up.  What  do  you 
think  you  can  surgest?  It's  your 
turn  now,  Jake." 

The  old  man  looked  at  his  wife 
and  said  deliberately : 

"Well,  Mary  Ann,  if  he  really 
likes  the  missus  without  showiri'  it, 
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how  would  it  be  ter  ask  her  to  git 
another  boardin'  place?  Then, 
when  she  is  gone,  he  might  find  out 
that  he  would  like  to  see  her  erca- 
sionally.  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  Mary  Ann?" 

"Pretty  good,  Jake,"  returned 
Mrs.  Jenkins  with  renewed  enthu- 
siasm, "I  see  that  you  have  a  idear 
once  in  awhile.  But  tell  me  what  to 
say  to  her.  I  have  no  good  'xcuses 
ter  give  and  would  ruther  she  staid 
nor  went." 

"Well,  tell  her,  Mary  Ann,  that  it 
is  the  busy  season  and  you  hev  too 
much  ter  do  an'  can't  do  her  jistice. 
Say  that  you  are  sorry  to  hev  her 
go  and  hope  to  see  her  back  often  to 
visit  us,  and  perhaps  some  time  to 
stay,  which  is  what  you  would  like, 
eh,  Mary  Ann?"  he  added,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  quiet,  blue  eye. 

"All  right,  Jake,  that  will  do,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Jenkins,  with  a  sigh,  "I 
will  fix  it  up  all  right  if  I  tell  her 
at  all,  'cause  it  doesn't  seem  jist  the 
thing  ter  do.  I  guess  I  had  better 
sleep  over  it  and  then  decide;  I 
might  hev  some  light  throwed  on 
it." 

But  Mrs.  Jenkins'  slumbers  had 
only  the  effect  of  confirming  her  in 
the  good  opinion  which  she  had 
formed  of  the  proposition.  The 
school  teacher  was  at  once  informed 
of  the  great  stress  of  work  which 
made  it  advisable  that  she,  in  her 
own  interest,  should  seek  another 
boarding  place. 

A  flush  of  surprise  and  embarrass- 
ment was  on  the  young  girl's  face. 

"But  we  needn't  be  strangers," 
said  Mrs.  Jenkins,  anxious  to  propi- 
tiate matters,  "we  will  see  you  often. 
Perhaps  my  son  Jimmy  can  run  in 
to  see  you  sometimes  of  an  evenin', 
he  is  not  feelin'  jist  the  best,  and  it 
would  do  him  good  to  get  out  some- 
times.     He    stays    too    steady    ter 


home,  I  s'pose  you  wouldn't  mind 
him  callin'  ter  see  you  some  times," 
added  the  canny  mother,  scrutiniz- 
ing closely  with  her  sharp  eyes  the 
face  before  her. 

"Oh  no,  not  at  all,"  returned  the 
girl,  the  flush  coloring  the  trans- 
parent skin. 

In  this  way  it  came  about  that  in 
a  few  days  the  teacher  had  changed 
her  quarters  to  the  cottage  of  the 
little,  old  spinster,  Miss  Brown,  the 
accustomed  haven  of  the  much 
abused  teachers  of  Jenkinsville. 
The  perplexed  parishioners  debated 
among  themselves,,  as  they  watched 
eagerly  for  developments,  "What 
was  the  idear  of  Mary  Ann  Jenkins? 
For  sure  she  had  somethin'  in  her 
mind  when  she  took  the  missus  in 
and  agin  when  she  sent  her  away." 

But  the  curiosity  of  her  neighbors 
lacked  the  element  of  anxiety  which 
was  disturbing  Mrs.  Jenkins's  peace 
of  mind,  as  she  scanned  each  day  the 
face  of  her  son,  as  a  farmer  is  wont 
to  scan  the  heavens  for  the  signs 
which  are  written  there.  Whether 
auspicious  or  otherwise,  Jimmy  had 
been  roused  by  the  teacher's  depart- 
ure and  showed  a  dogged  dis- 
pleasure, unlike  his  wonted  good 
nature.  His  mother  was  silent  on 
the  subject  of  the  loss  in  the  house- 
hold. However,  the  change  at  the 
table  was  too  perceptible  not  to  be 
felt,  and  Jimmy  was  forced  at  length 
to  speak. 

"What  did  you  send  the  teacher 
away  for?"  he  asked  his  mother. 
His  expression  was  sullen  and 
caused  Mrs.  Jenkins  to  tremble  in- 
wardly. 

"Why,  Jimmy  boy,  such  a  ques- 
tion," she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
jured surprise,  "you  didn't  like  her 
comin'  here.  Now  you  seem  ter  ob- 
ject to  her  goin'.  You  are  hard  ter 
please." 
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Jimmy  was  silent,  but  apparently 
not  satisfied  with  the  explanation, 
so  his  mother  continued,  "It  is  hard 
ter  please  you,  Jimmy.  You  was  put 
out  all  the  time  she  was  here.  You 
had  nothin'  ter  say  and  got  pale  and 
thin  and  lost  your  appetite.  I 
thought  that  if  it  was  the  teacher 
who  was  a  doin'  it,  she  had  better 
go.  So  I  had  ter  tell  her,  much  as 
I  didn't  like  ter.  Now  I  hope  you 
will  be  all  right  again." 

Jimmy  turned  on  his  heel.  He 
had  no  argument  to  offer,  but  as  he 
walked  to  the  barn  he  was  turning 
over  a  proposition  in  his  mind.  He 
must  see  her  at  once.  That  was  the 
first  necessity  of  existence. 

The  day's  work  done,  Jimmy  ate 
hastily  and  in  silence  the  evening 
meal,  then  retired  to  his  room  and 
later  appeared,  carefully  dressed  in 
his  Sunday  clothes.  On  the  thres- 
hold he  met  his  mother,  who  looked 
at  him  curiously. 

"Goin'  out,  Jimmy?"  she  asked, 
in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

Jimmy  had  not  meant  to  say  any- 
thing to  his  mother.  He  had  hoped 
to  slip  out  while  she  was  busy  in 
the  dairy;  but  he  was  taken  un- 
awares. 

"Do  you  think  that  the  missus 
might  care  to  see  me?"  he  asked. 
Then  as  if  regretting  the  committal 
he  had  made,  he  strode  off  before 
Mrs.  Jenkins  had  time  to  reply. 

She  watched  him  as  he  went 
down  the  road,  a  tall,  erect  figure, 
her  mother's  heart  experienced  a 
new  feeling  of  pride  in  her  son, 
though  she  was  not  without  her  mis- 
givings as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  part 
she  had  played  in  this  drama.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  was  essentially  of  a  practi- 
cal turn  of  mind,  which  served  her 
badly  when  it  was  a  question  of  emo- 
tions and  sentiments.  But  she  saw 
that     her     boy's     heart     had     been 


touched  at  last,  and  that  the  future 
now  depended  on  the  successful 
issue  of  this  affair. 

Jimmy  walked  on,  troubled  with 
strange  forebodings;  yet  he  pos- 
sessed a  moral  courage  which  he  had 
not  known  since  his  first  meeting 
with  the  teacher.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  win  the  hand  of  the  fair 
one  who  had  stolen  his  heart. 

As  he  approached  the  vine-clad 
cottage,  he  espied  in  the  distance 
the  familiar  form  of  little  Miss 
Brown  in  the  doorway. 

She  came  forward  to  the  edge  of 
the  veranda,  looking  at  the  young 
man  with  a  surprised  and  curious 
scrutiny. 

"Well,  Jimmy  Jenkins!"  said  she, 
in  a  piping  voice,  "you  are  a  great 
stranger  here.  When  did  you  ever 
cross  my  lawn  before?  Not  sence 
you  was  a  little  school  feller.  I 
reckon  it  is  somethin'  important  an' 
perticular  that  brings  you  here  now. 
Is  yer  ma  ill?" 

A  curious,  hollow  smile  played 
about  the  corners  of  Jimmy's  mouth. 
The  humor  of  the  situation  struck 
him  forcibly. 

"My  mother  is  very  well,  thank 
you,  Miss  Brown,"  said  he,  com- 
posing his  features,  "but  she  seems 
to  think  that  I  am  not,  and  thought 
it  would  do  me  good  to  get  out  and 
make  a  few  calls,  and  see  some  of 
my  old  friends.  She  says  that  it  is 
as  good  as  a  change  of  air.  So  I 
started  out  to-night  and  thought  I 
had  better  begin  with  you." 

Miss  Brown  was  not  slow  to  read 
into  this  reply  a  deeper  significance. 

"Ruther  lonesome  up  your  way 
sence  the  teacher  left,  I  reckon," 
said  she  bluntly,  as  she  eyed  the 
young  man  keenly,  "But  yer  loss  is 
our  gain.  She  is  a  mighty  fine  girl 
and  mighty  fine  company;  smart  to 
see  and  good  to  tell  what  she  sees, 
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and  kind  too,  to  listen  as  she  does 
to  a  tiresome  old  body  like  me." 

There  was  a  pause  during  which 
Miss  Brown  looked  at  her  visitor, 
as  if  expecting  a  confirmation  of  her 
words. 

Jimmy  was  silent. 

"She  is  a  girl  as  deserves  and 
ought  ter  hev  a  good  time,"  con- 
tinued the  spinster  with  a  certain  de- 
fiance of  tone.  "She  is  a  good 
teacher,  and  when  she  works  hard 
with  the  youngsters  all  day,  the 
least  the  young  folks  can  do  is  to 
give  her  a  good  time.  I  was  glad," 
she  added  with  a  certain  malicious- 
ness of  glance,  "that  Billy  Farmers 
was  good  enough  to  come  'round 
this  evenin'  to  take  her  fer  a  drive. 
I  am  sure  she  will  enjoy  it  this  fine, 
meller  evenin',  I  am  jist  waitin'  fer 
'em  to  come  back." 

Jimmy's  startled  expression  of 
displeasure  was  not  lost  on  Miss 
Brown.  The  young  man  had  flushed 
to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  but  words 
seemed  to  have  failed  him.  Billy 
Farmers,  of  all  the  young  men  of 
the  country  side,  whose  family  and 
Jimmy's  had  not  been  on  speaking 
terms  in  years  !  Miss  Brown  grasped 
the  irony  of  these  circumstances, 
and  generously  came  to  the  rescue. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  speak 
fer  to-morrow  night  if  she  hasn't 
promised  it  to  Farmers  already?" 
she  said  slyly. 

A  happy  thought  came  to  Jimmy's 
rescue.  "If  you  will  just  tell  her, 
Miss  Brown,  that  my  mother  would 
like  her  to  come  to  take  supper  with 
us  to-morrow  night.  That  was  my 
message,  but  I  was  almost  forgetting 
it." 

Jimmy  was  fast  becoming  a  prince 
of  dissimulators. 


So  it  happened  that  Miss  Jennie 
Parkers  saw  Jimmy  in  a  new  light 
the  next  evening  at  his  supper  table. 
His  old  restraint  had  vanished  before 
the  force  of  his  natural,  manly  free- 
dom. Jimmy  had  become  more  dig- 
nified in  his  own  eyes  since  he  saw 
himself  the  rival  of  Billy  Farmers. 

The  change  was  not  lost  on  Miss 
Parkers.  She  blushed  under  his 
steady,  honest  and  admiring  glance, 
which  took  on  a  deeper  meaning  in 
the  moonlight  as  they  walked  to- 
ward Miss  Brown's  cottage,  each  ex- 
periencing the  thrill  of  that  potent, 
subtle  charm  of  young  love. 

"I  have  not  words  to  express  my- 
self well,"  said  Jimmy,  "but  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  home  has  been  a 
prison  since  you  left.  You  had  to 
come  back  before  the  sun  would 
shine  in  again,  and  now  I  cannot 
live  without  you.  Won't  you  give 
up  that  school-teaching  and  take  me 
for  your  pupil?" 

The  answering  glance  in  her  eyes 
was  assurance  enough,  for  the  tall, 
manly  fellow,  on  the  silent  country 
road,  in  the  moonlight,  put  his  arm 
around  her,  and  drew  her  face  to  his 
and  kissed  her  rosy  lips. 

For  Jimmy,  all  matrimonial 
doubts  had  been  removed.  Mean- 
while his  mother  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore her  husband. 

"It  looks  promisin'  like  to-night, 
Jake.  Jimmy  seems  to  hev  got  over 
his  queer  ways  and  is  comin'  out 
like  a  man.  Didn't  you  think  the 
missus  looked  fine  to-night?  Jimmy 
and  her'll  make  a  nice  pair.  I  ex- 
pect that  he  will  tell  me  about  it  in 
the  mornin'.  Then  I  mean  to  remind 
him  when  he  marries  that  he  owes  it 
all  to  me,  both  wife  and  farm." 
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The  Deerfield  Renaissance 


By  Pauline  Carrington  Bouve 


IT    is    a    curious    and    interesting 
fact    that    the    revival    and    sys- 
tematic  pursuit  of  the  arts   and 
crafts  that  nourished  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  should  have  had  its 


beginning  in 


a   little   New   England 


Deerfield, — had  little  in  it  to  foster 
a  taste  for  the  peaceful  arts.  The 
men  and  women  who  lived  there  in 
the  colonial  period,  could  have  had 
slight  interest  in  those  crafts  that 
were  employed  in  the  embellishment 
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town  whose  early  history  was 
marked  by  persistent  physical  strug- 
gles against  conditions  supremely 
antagonistic  to  art. 

The  strenuous  life  of  the  hardy 
settlers  from  the  town  of  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  who  dared  the  dan- 
gers and  isolation  of  that  frontier 
settlement  in  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley, and  who  planted  a  small  colony 
on  "the  8ooo  Acre"  tract  of  land 
purchased  from  the  Pocumtuck  In- 
dians, which  is  known  to-day  as 
162 


of  homes  that  were  always  in  need 
of  protection.  Loom,  spindle,  and 
needle  must  provide  for  the  humbler 
needs  of  life,  rather  than  for  the 
gratification  of  the  eye ;  knife  and 
tool  and  physical  energies  must  be 
used  in  the  service  of  practical 
utility  rather  than  of  artistic  decora- 
tion. The  evolution  of  this  little 
town  (famous  in  history  for  its 
bloody  battles  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  its  heroic  defenses  when 
repeatedly    beleaguered,    its    tragic 
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and  captives  marched  off 
to  far-off  Canada,  but  be- 
cause of  its  present  inter- 
est and  influence  as  an 
Arts  and  Crafts  centre. 
And  this  change  from  an- 
tique interest  to  modern 
influence,  which  has  with- 
in ten  years  made  itself 
felt  all  over  New  Eng- 
land, has  been  wrought 
primarily  through  the  ef- 
forts of  two  women,  Miss 
Margaret  Whiting  and 
Miss  Ellen  Miller. 

In  an  old-fashioned 
house  on  the  main  street 
of  the  village  (which 
is  modern  by  comparison 
with  its  neighbors,  having 
been  built  in  1710,)  the 
Blue  and  White  Needle- 
work Society  began  its 
work  of  resurrecting  old 
designs  in  embroidery. 
There  is  no  conventional 
organization  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  associations,— 
the  rug-makers,  basket- 
makers  and  metal-work- 
ers— all  of  which  have 
story    of    sacking,    devastation    and     been,    to    a    certain    degree,    under 
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captivity)  from  its  warlike  activity 
of  the  past  to  its  peaceful  industrial 
activities  and  artistic  achievements 
of  the  present — is  a  singular  com- 
mentary upon  the  theory  of  heredity. 
Ten  years  ago  this  little  town's 
chief  claim  to  interest,  lay  in  its  as- 
sociations with  some  of  the  most 
momentous  periods  of  Colonial  his- 
tory, and  in  its  bloody  annals  of  a 
heroism  of  men  and  women  that 
was  archaic  in  its  simplicity  and  un- 
consciousness.      To-day,    thousands 


the  guiding  care  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  of  these  groups,  the 
Blue  and  White  Needlework  So- 
ciety. 

Over  the  door  of  the  entrance  to 
the  rooms  where  Miss  Whiting  and 
Miss  Miller  draw  their  designs,  give 
out  the  work  by  the  piece,  and  do 
their  beautiful  needlework,  hangs  a 
spinning-wheel,  which  is  the  soci- 
ety's sign,  and  trademark.  In  some 
portion  of  each  bit  of  linen,  silk  or 
muslin,  that  goes  out  from  this  so- 


of  visitors  find  their  way  through  ciety,  we  may  find  a  tiny  spinning- 
the  long,  quiet  streets ;  not  because  wheel,  either  wrought  into  the  de- 
of  its  records  of  siege  and  massacre     sign  or  occupying  some  unostenta- 
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tious  corner,  and  their  mark  has 
become  a  standard  of  excellence  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  growth 
of  the  Blue  and  White  Society  of 
Needlework  has  been  phenomenally 
rapid  when  one  considers  how  it  was 
at  first  merely  an  experiment  made 
by  two  young  women,  which,  as 
Miss  Whiting  says,  "was  partly  to 
see  what  we  could  do,  and  partly 
just  for  fun." 

The  founders  of  this  "experiment," 
which  has  become  the  acknowledged 
renaissance  of  colonial  design  in  em- 
broideries, do  not  pose  as  workers 
on  moral  or  sociological  lines.  They 
frankly  declare  that  their  object  is 
to  uplift  the  standard  of  embroidery, 
not  morals,  and  they  furthermore  be- 
lieve that  in  offering  work  that  is 
artistic  in  design  and  execution,  they 
are  creating  higher  aims  among 
artisans  of  all  classes.  The  wide- 
spread interest  in  their  work  is  evi- 


denced by  the  throngs  of  visitors 
that  crowd  the  quiet  little  town 
during  their  annual  exhibitions,  and 
that  they  have  been  the  inspiration 
of  similar  societies,  the  other  various 
arts  and  crafts  of  Deerfield,  the  rug 
makers  which  give  employment  to  a 
number  of  the  villagers — all  bear 
witness. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a 
so-called  "organization"  of  the  Blue 
and  White  needlewomen,  there  is  a 
coherence  and  system  in  their  co- 
operative and  executive  methods 
that  is  quite  remarkable.  The 
"skilled"  needlewomen,  who  are 
few  in  number,  and  who  have  been 
taught  the  old-fashioned  stitches  by 
the  designers,  Miss  Whiting  and 
Miss  Miller,  receive  one-half  of  the 
selling  price  of  the  article  sold.  One- 
fifth  goes  to  the  designers,  and  the 
remaining  fraction  is  devoted  to  the 
very  small  salaries  of  the  treasurer, 
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THE  OLD   INN 

The  oldest  house  in  Deerfield,  built  in  i68pand  owned  by  Miss  Alice  Baker 


secretary,  and  others  in  charge,  and 
to  the  expenses  of  the  materials 
used,  the  laundrying  of  the  finished 
work,  expressage,  postage,  and 
other  small  matters. 

The  name  "Blue  and  White"  nat- 
urally suggested  itself  to  the  origi- 
nators, as  all  of  the  designs  were  at 
first  wrought  in  indigo  blue  on  white 
linen,  but  the  Society  gradually  en- 
larged the  field  of  its  labors  and  be- 
gan using  those  soft,  harmonious 
colors  which  are  the  result  of  the  old 
receipts  of  our  great  grandmothers, 
who,  out  of  decoctions  of  indigo, 
fustic,  logwood  and  madder,  were 
able  to  produce  colors  that  resembled 
in  their  magical  blending  of  bril- 
liancy and  softness  those  made  by 
the  Oriental  weavers — colors  that 
would  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
generations,  and  were  always  har- 
monious. Although  the  linen  thread 
used  by  the  Society  is  imported,  all 
of  the  dyeing  is  done  by  a  Deerfield 
woman.  The  designs  taken  from 
the    colonial    embroideries    in    New 


England  that  have  escaped  the 
ravages  of  carelessness  and  ignor- 
ance, had  their  origin  in  Oriental 
sources,  but  possessed  notwith- 
standing, a  distinctive  character  of 
their  own.. 

It  has  been  the  chief  object  of  the 
Blue  and  White  Society  to  retain 
these  distinctive  characteristics  and 
modify  and  adapt  them  to  modern 
use,  in  short,  to  elevate  this  branch 
of  needlework  from  its  fallen  state 
of  a  purely  commercial  trade  of  ama- 
teur effort,  to  its  legitimate  place 
and  use  as  a  decorative  art. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  old  house 
in  which  the  Society  has  its  head- 
quarters is  a  fitting  and  appropriate 
frame  for  these  reproductions  of 
colonial  designs.  The  wainscotted 
walls,  the  cavernous  fireplaces  and 
the  rafters  across  the  ceilings,  give 
just  the  proper  setting  for  the 
workers  who  sit  by  the  windows  in 
little  old-fashioned  "splint  bot- 
tomed"  chairs,  filling  in   the  broad, 
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simple  lines  of  the  designs  with  in- 
tricate stitches. 

"Ah,"  I  exclaimed,  looking  up- 
ward and  pointing  to  the  rafters, 
"it's  an  inspiration  to  sit  under  those 
heavenly  beams."  "Oh  no,"  laughed 
Miss  Miller,  "this  house  is  a  parvenu; 
it  wasn't  built  until  1710.  A  Deer- 
field  house  isn't  aristocratic  unless 
it  antedates  the  massacre,  you  know. 
You  see,  we  are  very  proud  of  our 
three  or  four  massacres,  and  blood- 
curdling traditions.  Our  next  door 
neighbor — the  old  Inn  where  Ar- 
nold stopped — looks  down  on  our 
modern  establishment.  It  was  built 
in  1689  and  has  a  ghost !  You  must 
go  over  and  see  it  after  you've 
looked  at  some  of  our  work  here." 

The  work  in  the  process  of  being 
"worked"  was  really  a  bit  of  needle 
painting.  It  was  called  "The  Fairy 
Ring."      Through    a   group   of   bare 


tree-trunks  shone  a  full  moon  upon 
a  circle  of  gray-green  moss.  The 
shades  of  the  vegetable  dye  colors 
had  been  made  to  produce  a  moon- 
light scene  that  had  the  quality  of 
weirdness,  through  the  imagination 
of  the  designer  and  the  delicate  skill 
of  the  embroiderer. 

"What  might  be  the  price  of  that 
set  of  table  cover  and  doilies?" 
asked  the  visitor  pointing  to  a  set 
which  displayed  geometrical  borders 
and  scattered  flowers  on  a  white 
ground. 

"Eighty  dollars,"  answered  the 
lady  in  charge,  smilingly. 

The  visitor  tried  hard  not  a  give 
a  gasp  of  vulgar  surprise  at  this  evi- 
dence of  the  commercial  value  of 
high  art  on  table  linen  ! 

There  was  such  an  aversion  to 
what  Miss  Whiting  called  "exploi- 
tation methods"  that  I  beean  to  be 
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afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  get 
any  photographs.  Whenever  I  deli- 
cately hinted  at  pictures,  my  two 
hostesses  grew  cold  and  frowned. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
our  'Cavalier  Rose'  quilt,  as  you  are 
a  Virginian,"  said  Miss  Miller,  as 
we  were  leaving,  and  forthwith  she 
took  us  into  a  room  full  of  samplers, 
panels,  chatelaine-bags,  table-covers 
and  all  manner  of  hand-worked 
things.     One  side  of  this  room  was 


line  here  just  as  it  is,"  agreed  the 
two  hostesses,  and  so  it  chanced  that 
by  a  clever  device,  my  photographer, 
in  taking  the  "Cavalier  Rose"  quilt, 
took  in  all  the  treasures  of  the  col- 
lection. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  there 
are  hundreds  of  different  embroidery 
stitches,  there  are  only  two  posi- 
tions of  the  needle,  one  for  pass- 
ing it  horizontally  through  the 
material,    the    other    for    passing    it 
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almost  completely  covered  by  a 
great  quilt  made  for  a  four-poster, 
and  covered  over  with  true-lover's 
knots  and  sprawling  clusters  of  wild 
roses  done  in  the  soft,  mellow 
shades  of  old-rose  that  no  aniline 
vat  can  ever  aspire  to  bring  forth. 

"Ah!  but  couldn't  I  have  just 
that?"  I  begged,  and  Virginian 
blandishment  softened  Massachu- 
setts puritanism. 

"I  think  it  might  be  taken  on  the 


vertically  through  the  material. 
Yet  in  patient,  loving,  skilful  fin- 
gers, what  wonderful  things  that 
little  one-eyed  maid — the  needle — 
can  do.  Women  of  all  nations  and 
of  all  periods  have  instinctively  ex- 
pressed themselves  by  embroideries. 
Fragments  of  stitched  materials  left 
by  the  Cave  Dwellers  are  extant  to- 
day. Specimens  of  the  Greek  long 
stitch  and  chain  stitch  are  still  pre- 
served   in    the    Hermitage    at    St. 
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Petersburg.  The  ancient  tapestries 
of  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  show 
that  certain  forms  of  embroidery 
were  practised  among  these  peoples, 
while  the  Chinese  fashioned  delicate 
designs  in  silken  thread  before  the 
same  sort  of  work  was  done  in  any 
land  west  of  Persia  or  in  the  lands 
within  the  pale  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  Of  the  Crafts,  embroidery 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and,  because  it 


but  they  possess  the  charm  of  the 
faults,  the  virtues,  the  characteris- 
tics of  their  different  makers,  for  in 
all  of  the  crafts  here,  individuality 
is  the  distinctive  charm.  Brookside 
and  meadow  contribute  material  for 
these  baskets,  which  are  woven 
from  swale,  sweet-grass,  maidenhair 
fern,  cat-tails  and  rushes,  into  the 
quaintly  shaped  receptacles  for  arti- 
cles of  feminine  service. 

Ru°f     makinsr    has     become,     too, 
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has  always  been  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  the  inward  artistic 
capacity  of  women,  it  must  possess  a 
certain  charm  for  the  feminine  mind. 
But  there  are  other  crafts  in  Deer- 
field.  If  perchance  you  want  a-bas- 
keting  to  go,  the  Blue  and  White 
workers  will  direct  you  to  a  place 
where  all  sorts  and  sizes  and  shapes 
of  baskets  may  be  had.  The  "Po- 
cumtuck"  baskets,  as  they  are 
called,  are  classed  under  one  name. 


quite  a  nourishing  branch  of  the 
Deerfield  industries,  all  of  which 
were  directly  or  indirectly  stimulated 
into  being  by  the  Blue  and  White 
Society,  which  fostered  and  en- 
couraged the  infant  crafts  by  its 
practical  aid  and  wise  suggestions. 

Since  the  Gothic  revival  that  was 
begun  about  seventy  years  ago,  peo- 
ple all  over  the  civilized  world  have 
been  trying  to  revive  the  old  art  of 
embroidery.     First  the  church  took 
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it  up  and  "schools  of  ecclesiastical 
embroidery"  were  established  in 
England  and  the  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. A  general  "vogue"  for  art 
needlework  swept  over  the  land. 
But  still  there  was  something  lack- 
ing. This  lack,  Mr.  Sedding  tells 
us,  lies  in  deficiency  of  originality 
of  design.  The  designers  copied 
nature  second  hand,  preferring  to 
reproduce  the  birds  and  flowers  and 
leaves  from  the  musty  hangings 
preserved  at  South  Kensington 
rather  than  to  go  a-forest  and  a-field 
for  their  models.  Of  course,  in 
direct  copying  from  nature,  there  is 
danger  of  losing  the  art  of  designing. 
But  for  hands  and  brains  already 
skilled  and  filled  with  reverence  for 
art's  tradition,  nothing  can  be  better 
than  a  study  of  the  living  things 
themselves — the  bird,  the  branch, 
the  flower.  She  who  wishes  to  paint 
in  threads  of  silk,  or  linen,  or  wool, 
upon  her  textile  canvas,  should  be 
also  the  designer,  or  at  any  rate  a 
sympathetic  and  intelligent  expo- 
nent of  the  designer. 


Miss  Miller  and  Miss  Whiting 
fulfill  these  conditions,  both  being 
designers  and  skilled  work-women, 
and  they  have,  moreover,  been  able 
to  give  a  freshness  to  the  old  con- 
ventional, colonial  designs  which 
they  have,  in  its  literal  sense,  resur- 
rected from  the  cellar  and  attic  of 
old  New  England  homes.  Looking 
over  these  specimens  of  work,  and 
over  the  very  valuable  collection  of 
old  samplers,  bed-spreads,  chate- 
laine bags  and  hangings  preserved 
in  Memorial  Hall,  the  Deerfield  Mu- 
seum, one  is  led  to  belive  that  in 
spite  of  the  rigors  and  hardships  of 
those  troubled  days,  the  village 
housewives  took  comfort  in  beauti- 
fying their  humble  homes  with  the 
work  of  their  hands.  Perhaps  they 
found  a  peace  in  stitching  into  the 
linen  the  fancies,  romances,  recollec- 
tions of  the  peaceful  old  life  left  be- 
hind, or  the  wild,  new  life  before 
them.  God  knows  what  those  brave, 
patient  women  felt  as  they  wrought 
their  thoughts,  perchance,  into  the 
stiff  flowers  and  trees  and  unzoolog- 
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ical  birds  and  beasts !  Certain  it  is 
that  these  quaint  bits  of  household 
decoration  possess  a  charm  for  us 
to-day  that  the  most  finished  pieces 
of  modern  embroidery  lack.  This 
charm  is  the  individuality  of  the 
worker,  who  copied  from  nature  or 
some  other  source,  not  only  with 
fidelity  to  her  model,  but  with  gen- 
uine love  for  the  work  of  her  hand 
and  with  genuine  love  of  beauty. 
In  those  old  bed-spreads,  samplers, 
chair-covers,  aprons  and  pockets, 
some  subtle  essence,  some  mysteri- 
ous quality  of  the  woman  imparted 
itself,  and  was  carried  by  her  needle 
from  her  soul  and  brain  into  the 
fabric  whereon  she  wrought  her 
hopes  and  dreams  and  fancies,  with 
the  petals  and  leaves  and  true- 
lovers'  knots,  the  cross-barred 
angles  and  the  dots  and  curves.  It 
is  an  unconscious  realization  of  this 
individuality  that  makes  us  touch 
these  faded  flowers  and  worm-eaten 
garlands  with  reverence. 

But  there  are  other  things  in  old 
Deerfield  of  greater  interest  to  the 


antiquarian  than  the  domicile  of  the 
different  Arts  and  Crafts  there. 
Passing  down  the  long  street,  the 
traveller  is  struck  by  the  solid  ma- 
sonry of  a  circular  well  upon  which 
is  carved  the  date  1690.  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  well  stands 
the  oldest  house  in  this  old  village, 
now  the  summer  residence  of  Miss 
Alice  Baker,  the  historian  of  the  In- 
dian Captives  of  Deerfield,  who  has 
no  doubt  drawn  considerable  in- 
spiration from  the  old  house  in 
which  she  lives.  This  house  was 
included  within  the  palisades,  and 
was  one  of  the  fifteen  of  the  forty- 
one  houses  which  were  not  de- 
stroyed on  the  fateful  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 29th,  1704,  when  five  hundred 
Indians  and  French  under  M.  de 
Vaudreuil's  orders,  and  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Beaubassin,  marched 
into  the  town  over  the  snow  that 
had  drifted  higher  than  the  protect- 
ing palisades,  and  awakened  the 
sleeping  village  with  savage  war 
whoop  and  French  musketry. 

The  massive  door  of  the  "Old  In- 
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dian  House"  into  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken 
refuge  since  news  of  the  Schenec- 
tady tragedy  had  reached  them,  is 
the  only  reminder  of  this  ancient  and 
interesting  building.  It  is  carefully 
preserved  in  Memorial  Hall.  The 
long  gash  in  its  massive  oaken  panel, 
made  by  blows  of  a  tomahawk, 
brings    to    the    mind    of    those    who 
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look  upon  this  mute  witness  of  that 
old  tragedy  a  terrible  and  vivid  pic- 
ture of  that  long-gone  horror. 
Alas !  for  the  short  lived  Treaty  of 
Ryswick  and  the  closely  following 
period  of  bloodshed  known  as  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
which   embroiled   England's   distant 


colonies  in  the  European  turmoil ! 
Memorial  Hall  was  more  than  a 
century  ago  an  "academy"  wherein 
the  "young  ideas"  of  Deerfield  were 
taught  to  "shoot."  As  one  climbs 
up  the  steep  winding  stairs  to  look 
at  the  colonial  furniture,  china,  pic- 
tures, embroideries,  and  Indian 
relics,  one  fancies  how  long  ago 
little  Puritan  boys  demurely  as- 
cended these  worn  steps  when  the 
dominie's  gong  sounded.  Among 
these  historic  relics  there  are  some 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  In 
one  room  stands  a  cupboard  that 
belonged  to  Parson  Williams,  who 
was  one  of  the  hundred  prisoners 
marched  off  to  Canada  on  the  night 
of  the  massacre.  A  pair  of  small 
worn  shoes,  labelled  "Shoes  in  which 
little  Mary  Hawks  walked  home 
from  Canada"  are  full  of  a  pathetic 
interest.  One  cannot  but  think 
tenderly  and  pitifully  of  the  brave 
little  girl  who  toilsomely  made  her 
perilous  way  through  that  long 
stretch  of  New  England  forest  two 
hundred  years  ago !  There,  too, 
stands  a  beautifully  carved  Bride's 
Chest  that  was  once  a  part  of  the 
old  Indian  House's  furnishings. 
None  knows  its  history,  but  there  it 
stands — 

" — strong  with  hasp   and  padlock  and  key- 
Strong  as   the  hands   that  made   it  on   the 
other  sid?  of  the  sea." 

Through  glass  covers  one  looks 
at  old-fashioned  bits  of  embroidery. 
"These,"  says  the  feminine  curator 
proudly,  "have  furnished  a  good 
many  designs  and  ideas  to  th»e  Blue 
and  White  Society." 

But  Deerfield  has  its  living  ce- 
lebrities as  well  as  its  past  tradi- 
tions. In  this  quaint  old  town  during 
the  summer  months,  lives  Mrs.  Ma- 
deline Yale  Wynne,  whose  strange 
story    of    "The    Little    Room"    has 
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such  a  weird  charm.  Here,  in  an 
old  house  that  one  suspects  is  aris- 
tocratic after  Miss  Miller's  defini- 
tion, in  the  possession  of  a  ghost  or 
two — Mrs.  Wynne  writes  stories  and 
works  in  metals.  She  has  a  forge 
and  all  the  other  necessary  acces- 
sories to  her  art,  and  here  she 
fashions  brooches,  buckles,  rings, 
and  all  sorts  of  quaint  trinkets  from 
her  own  original  and  oftentimes, 
beautiful  designs.  Her  house, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  Blue  and 
White  Society's  headquarters,  is 
famed  as  the  house  from  which  the 
"Three  Brides  in  Blue"  stepped  out 
one  Sabbath  morning,  all  in  bright 
blue  gowns,  to  wed  their  three  re- 
pective  sweethearts,  who,  as  well 
as  I  remember  the  story,  were  a 
trio  of  brothers. 

A  little  farther  down  the  road,  live 
two  ladies — the  Misses  Allen — who 
have  really  made  photography  a  fine 


art.  In  fact,  everybody  in  Deerfield 
does  something  or  other,  and  curi- 
ously enough  combine  the  very  con- 
venient art  of  making  money  with 
their  other  arts.  It  presents  a  pleas- 
ing combination  of  "Arts  and  Craf- 
tiness" as  Mrs.  Wynne  has  most 
aptly  remarked.  Unquestionably 
the  influence  of  the  Blue  and  White 
Society  of  Needlework  has  already 
been  widely  felt  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve it  will  continue  to  quicken  the 
impulse  toward  really  artistic  em- 
broideries all  over  the  country. 

To  have  established  a  high  stan- 
dard of  excellence  in,  and  to  have 
created  a  desire  for,  what  is  really 
beautiful  in  various  branches  of 
household  decoration,  is  to  have  ac- 
complished much  for  art  itself,  and 
this  is  what  the  present  generation 
of  artisans  and  craftsmen  owe  to 
the  Deerfield  Renaissance. 


Sol 


ace 


By  Mary  Minerva  Barrows 

Laughter  was  only  an  echo, 

For  Joy  had  passed  me  by, 

And  the  songs  of  the  birds  which  I  sighed  for 

Struck  on  mine  ear  like  a  cry. 

But  who  had  told  her  of  my  hunger? 
Whence  filled  she  her  cup  for  my  cheer? 
Over  the  sands  of  the  desert 
I  heard  her  feet  draw  near. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  her  spirit 
She  offered  me  wine  and  bread, 
And  there  from  the  soul  of  a  woman 
A  woman's  soul  was  fed. 


The  Humbling  of  Harriet 


By  Margaret  Asrmun 


MRS.  GROVES  came  to  her 
front  door  as  I  drove  up  to 
the  gate  in  my  new  pony 
carriage.  I  had  seen  her  cheery 
face  at  the  window  and  had  ex- 
pected some  characteristic  remark 
from  the  brisk  little  woman  con- 
cerning the  elegance  of  my  new 
"turn-out" ;  but  her  cordial  greeting 
was  in  no  wise  different  from  what 
it  always  was. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Adams ! 
Now  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Get 
right  out  V  I'll  send  Bud  'round  to 
the  barn  with  the  horses.  Look  out 
— your  skirt  come  nigh  to  rubbin' 
against  the  wheel.  Well,  well,  it's 
better'n  a  dose  o'  boneset  tea  t'  see 
you.  I  was  just  a-wishin'  this 
mornin'  that  you'd  take  a  drive  out 
from  Bellville,  this  'ere  nice  meller- 
ish  weather.  Don't  it  do  you  good 
to  watch  the  grass  a-springin'?" 

The  unnoticed  ponies  and  carriage 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Bud,  Mrs. 
Groves'  bashful  red-haired  son,  I 
followed  my  hostess  into  the  house 
with  a  pleasant  sense  of  anticipation. 
A  day  spent  with  Mrs.  Groves  was 
always  one  of  enjoyment.  Her 
plain,  little  house  was  always  a 
bustle  of  hospitality.  The  splint- 
bottomed  chair  that  I  preferred  to 
the  plush  rocker,  was  hurried  in 
from  the  kitchen  where  it  ordinarily 
served  the  purpose  of  "restin'  Mrs. 
Groves'  bones"  while  she  pared  po- 
tatoes or  beat  up  cake;  the  kittens 
(there  was  always  a  new  batch)  were 
brought  in,  a  protesting  handful, 
from  the  barn,  with  the  old  mother 
trotting  apprehensively  behind;  sun- 
dry favorite  dishes  of  mine  were  put 


under  preparation,  with  many  anx- 
ious inquiries  as  to  just  what  I 
should  like  and  just  how  I  should 
like  it  "fixed."  But  best  of  all,  Mrs. 
Groves  immediately  put  herself  into 
the  mood  for  an  all-day's  visit:  I 
was  sure  of  some  quaint  tale  before 
I  departed. 

Mrs.  Groves  was  a  round,  lively 
woman,  something  over  fifty,  not 
eccentric,  but  full  of  a  mild  and  sat- 
isfying originality.  One  fact  about 
her  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  state 
of  her  mind,  upon  the  advent  of  a 
visitor,  was  discernible  to  the  know- 
ing eye,  by  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  aprons  retained  upon  her  per- 
son. I  say  retained,  because  one 
invariably  found  her  wearing  four. 
When  the  caller  was  such  as  Mrs. 
Groves  termed  the  "back-bitin' 
kind,"  she  was  received  politely  by 
a  dignified  hostess  wearing  with  un- 
apologized  candor,  a  "s'iled"  blue 
gingham  apron  (i.  e.  one  as  immacu- 
late as  all  of  Mrs.  Groves'  belong- 
ings, but  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  worn  before).  A  more 
welcome  guest  was  favored  by  the 
sight  of  a  fresh  gingham  apron,  dis- 
closed on  the  removal  of  the  outer 
husk.  When  one  of  Mrs.  Groves' 
real  friends  appeared,  off  came  both 
gingham  coverings,  and  the  lady 
stepped  forth  in  a  "s'iled"  white 
apron,  with  a  flounce  at  the  bottom. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  "city  folks"  or 
well-liked  relatives  from  a  distance, 
the  crowning  act  of  deference  was 
performed — Mrs.  Groves  doffed  the 
once-worn  white  apron  and  dis- 
played the  freshest  and  crispest 
expanse   of  lawn,  with   a   hand-cro- 
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dieted  lace  edge  a  finger-length  in 
width.  I  cannot  forbear  saying  that 
she  wore  such  an  apron  for  me,  and 
that  I  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
honor. 

On  the  particular  morning  when 
I  arrived  so  proudly  in  my  new  trap, 
Mrs.  Groves  hastily  divested  herself 
of  the  outer  three  aprons  and  hung 
them  on  their  accustomed  peg.  The 
formalities  of  the  splint-chair,  the 
kittens,  and  the  prospective  menu 
disposed  of,  she  seated  herself  in 
the  plush  rocker  with  her  work. 
She  was  crocheting  lace  for  a  new 
white  apron,  the  eleventh,  she  con- 
fessed to  me  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tions. "But  I  do  like  to  be  neat  'n' 
clean,"  she  explained,  by  way  of  jus- 
tifying her  extravagance. 

"I  see  you've  got  a  new  pony-rig," 
said  she,  with  an  inconsequential 
air,  as  if  unwilling  to  grant  too 
much  to  my  vanity.  "It's  right 
pretty,  I  will  confess,  but  you  want 
to  look  out  or  you'll  get  as  high- 
headed  as  Harri't  Trumbull." 

"Who  was  Harriet  Trumbull,  and 
how  high-headed  was  she?"  I  ques- 
tioned, trying  to  suppress  my  curi- 
osity, for  Mrs.  Groves  liked  to  "go 
her  own  gait"  in  telling  stories  as 
in  everything  else,  and  too  much 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  listener 
was  likely  to  result  in  an  abrupt 
change  of  subject.  Mrs.  Groves 
counted  stitches  provokingly : 

"Harri't  Trumbull — seven,  eight, 
nine — Harri't — ten,  eleven,  twelve, 
thirteen — Har — oh,  yes  !  Well,  I 
guess  I'll  have  to  tell  you  about  her 
just  as  a  warning,  as  'twere. 

'Twas  some  years  ago,  when  I 
was  livin'  down  't  the  other  end  o' 
the  village.  Harri't  Trumbull  lived 
right  next  to  me,  a-keepin'  house 
for  her  father  'n'  two  young 
brothers.  Harri't  was  about  nine- 
teen then  and  a  big,  healthy,  pretty- 


lookin'  girl,  with  gray  eyes  V  kind 
o'  lightish  brown  hair,  an'  a  dimple 
or  two,  as  the  girls  in  stories  always 
ought  to  have.  She  was  a  nice  girl, 
too,  but  notional.  Her  mother'd 
been  dead  four  years  V  I  suppose 
one  couldn't  expect  but  what  she'd 
show  in  some  way  the  lack  of  a 
mother's  care.  I  tried  to  do  what  I 
could  for  her,  but  nobody  ain't  like 
a  real  mother,  I  guess.  Well,  that 
summer  we'd  been  tryin'  to  raise 
money  to  buy  some  new  pulpit  fur- 
niture for  the  church  and  some  of  us 
in  the  "Ladies'  Aid"  got  up  a  con- 
cert an'  evenin's  entertainment. 
Folks  said  it  was  the  best  by  a  long 
shot  that  had  ever  been  presented  to 
the  public  in  Denton,  'n'  I  do'  know 
but  what  they  was  right,  though  as 
I  was  engineerin'  it,  it  ain't  for  me 
to  say.  There's  people  around  the 
country  that  talks  of  it  yet.  Well, 
anyway,  Elder  Bowdon  suggested 
that  as  long  as  we'd  done  so  well 
with  it  in  Denton,  we'd  better  go 
over  to  White  Prairie  (that's  five 
miles,  you  know)  at  the  time  they 
was  holdin'  a  Dairymen's  Conven- 
tion. We  all  agreed  that  'twould  be 
a  wise  plan.  'Twouldn't  take  much 
extry  work  'n'  we  could  have  some 
fun  out  o'  it  an'  make  a  good  haul  o' 
money  too.    So  we  all  planned  to  go. 

"I  went  over  to  Harri't's  that 
mornin'  to  see  how  she  was  feelin'. 
Harri't  was  our  leadin'  soprano  and 
we  depended  on  her  a  good  deal. 
She'd  been  havin'  a  cold  and  I  was 
awful  scared  for  fear  she  wouldn't 
be  able  to  sing. 

"'How  are  you,  Harri't?'  I  says, 
real  cheerful. 

"  'Oh,  all  right,  I  guess,'  she 
answered,  listless  like.  She  was 
sittin'  by  the  window,  'n'  looked  as 
if  she  had  one  o'  her  airs  on.  There'd 
be  times  when  she'd  be  kind  o'  su- 
perior,   'n'    'd    want    to    do    things 
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different  from  anybody  else.  She 
wouldn't  never  pour  her  tea  into  her 
saucer,  nor  leave  her  spoon  in  her 
teacup.  She'd  read  that  those 
things  wasn't  proper.  She'd  hold 
her  cup  kind  o'  mincin'  and  there'd 
be  more  crooks  in  her  little  ringer 
than  there  is  question  marks  in  the 
catechism.  She  was  always  a-readin' 
about  what  was  proper  and  what 
wasn't,  'n'  it  fretted  her  a  good  deal 
that  she  couldn't  have  things  as  she 
wanted  'em.  I  didn't  answer  any- 
thing to  her  this  time,  'n'  in  a 
minute  her  brother  Elnathan  went 
by  the  window. 

"  'I  declare  for  it,  Harri't,'  I  says, 
'I  do  think  Elnathan  ought  to  be  put 
into  long  trousis.  He's  thirteen 
now  an'  gawky  as  a  telegraft  pole.' 

"  'Oh,  Mis'  Groves,'  she  says,  kind 
of  sentimental,  T  want  to  keep  him 
young  's  long  's  I  can.  The  troubles 
o'  life'll  come  soon  enough.' 

"Troubles!'  I  says.  'Well,  I 
should  think  it  was  plenty  o'  trouble 
for  him,  to  have  to  go  skirrupin' 
round  In  short  pants,  with  his  legs 
long  enough  to  tie.  But  what's  the 
trouble  with  you,'  I  says — 'are  you 
fussin'  over  what  you're  goin'  to 
wear  to-night?' 

"  'I  ain't  goin'  to-night,'  she  says, 
as  cool  as  she  could,  but  I  could  see 
she  was  nervous  inside. 

"I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap  but  I 
didn't  let  on.  'Ain't  you?'  says  I, 
'may  I  ask  what's  the  reason?' 

"  'Well !'  says  Harri't,  sort  of  ex- 
plodin',  T  ain't  goin'  to  ride  over  to 
White  Prairie  in  no  old  lumber- 
wagon.' 

"That  was  some  time  ago,  as  I 
said,  'n'  carriages  wasn't  as  plenty 
as  they  are  now.  Most  all  the  folks 
in  the  village  was  farmers  an'  they 
needed  farm  wagons  worse  than 
anything  else.  Those  who  had  car- 
riages   felt    pretty    grand    an'    only 


used  'em  when  the  occasion  seemed 
to  demand  it.  We  had  a  nice  phae- 
ton ourselves  'n'  I  was  thinkin'  of 
gettin'  it  out  to  go  to  White  Prairie 
in.  Mr.  Trumbull  hadn't  nothin* 
but  a  lumber-wagon.  'Twas  a  good 
one  an'  new,  but  it  seems  Harri't 
had  took  a  notion  'twasn't  good 
enough  for  her.  Her  father's  wagon 
wasn't  the  only  one  she  could  V 
gone  in  either.  Albert  Patterson 
had  been  goin'  with  Harri't  a  good 
deal  'n'  I  knew  he'd  want  her  to  go 
with  him  'n'  his  sisters,  but  then — 
they  hadn't  nothing  but  a  Democrat 
wagon. 

"  T  know  it's  kind  o'  mean/ 
Harri't  says,  'not  to  sing  in  the 
quartet  as  I  was  goin'  to,  but  you 
c'n  get  someone  else.' 

"  'You  know  there  ain't  anybody 
else,  Harri't,'  I  answered.  'You'll 
have  to  go,  I'm  thinkin',  Miss 
Highty-Tighty.' 

"  'Not  in  a  wagon,'  says  Harri't. 
'Albert  wanted  me  to  go  with  him 
'n'  the  girls,  but  their  wagon's  no 
better  'n'  ours  if  it  is  a  little  lighter. 
No,  Mis'  Groves,  I'm  goin'  to  stay 
to  home.' 

"I  was  that  indignant  at  the 
young  upstart  that  I  could  'a' 
trounced  her  right  there,  but  I  had 
to  think  o'  the  evenin's  entertain- 
ment, so  I  kept  calm.  I  argued 
with  her  for  awhile,  tellin'  her  how 
wagons  was  all  right  to  ride  in  'n' 
how  better  folks  than  she  was  had 
spent  the  bigger  part  o'  their  lives 
in  'em.  But  'twas  no  use.  She  was 
firm.  She  wasn't  goin'  to  ride  in  no 
wagon,  she  said,  and  that  was  the 
end  on't.  There  was  only  one  thing 
to  do,  as  I  see,  and  that  was  to  take 
her  with  me.  Ella,  my  sister-in- 
law,  was  visitin'  me,  V  I  was 
countin'  on  the  two  of  us  goin'  real 
comfort'ble  in  the  phaeton,  but  I 
could  give  that  up  easier'n  I  could 
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git  along  without  Harri't  at  the  en- 
tertainment. 

"'Well,  Harri't/  I  said,  keepin' 
back  my  feelin's,  'you  can  ride  with 
Sister  Ella  'n'  me,  in  the  phaeton.' 

'"Oh,  can  I!'  burst  out  Harri't. 
'That's  so  good  of  you !  But  won't 
it  inconvenience  you?' 

'  'Yes,  it  will/  I  said,  'but  not  as 
much  as  it  would  inconvenience  me 
to  have  to  announce  to  the  public 
an'  the  Dairymen's  Convention  'n' 
all,  that  we  wouldn't  have  no 
quartet  nor  no  soprano  solo.  You 
get  ready  'n'  you  c'n  go  with  us.' 
But  I  was  thinkin'  to  myself,  'Just 
you  wait  till  we  get  started  home, 
young  lady,  'n'  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
think  about  your  actin's  up.' 

"Well,  I  won't  tire  you  by  tellin' 
you  all  about  the  concert.  It  went  off 
fine  an'  we  made  a  sight  more 
money  'n'  we  expected  to.  We  was 
able  to  buy  brocaded  silk  chairs  in- 
stead o'  the  plain  plush  we  expected 
to,  and  we  got  a  hangin'  lamp  too, 
with  those  little  danglin'  glass' dia- 
monds on  it. 

"But  the  trouble  commenced 
when  the  thing  was  over.  Harri't 
had  sung  beautiful,  'n'  everybody 
was  a-standin'  'round  her  tellin'  her 
how  good  her  voice  was  'n'  how  she 
ought  to  go  on  the  stage,  when 
Cousin  Esther  from  over  at  Hurdi- 
gan's  Mills  come  runnin'  up  to  me. 
She'd  come  in  late  'n'  I  hadn't  seen 
her  before.  'I've  got  a  surprise  for 
you,'  she  said.  'I'm  goin'  home 
with  you  to  stay  two-three  days.  I 
knew  you  could  arrange  to  take  me 
along  some  way.  I  came  with  the 
Farrils'  but  they  went  as  soon  as  the 
concert  was  over,  for  fear  it  was 
goin'  to  rain.' 

"I  was  fond  o'  Cousin  Esther  'n' 
she  knew  she  was  always  welcome. 
So  I  told  her  I  was  real  glad  she 
was  goin'  to  visit  me.     But  I  kept 


wonderin'  what  on  earth  I'd  do  with 
Harri't.  Folks  was  a-goin'  fast  V 
soon  there  wouldn't  be  anyone  for 
her  to  ride  with.  I  went  to  Albert 
Patterson  first,  'n'  says,  'Albert, 
you'll  have  to  take  Harri't  with  you, 
I  guess.  Cousin  Esther's  come  over 
from  Hurdigan's  Mills  'n'  I'll  have 
to  take  her  with  Sister  Ella  'n'  me.' 

"  'All  right,'  he  says,  'if  we're 
good  enough  for  her.' 

Then  I  went  V  spoke  to  Harri't. 
She  turned  white  in  a  min'it.  'No, 
I  won't  ride  with  Al  Patterson,'  she 
says,  sour  as  vinegar,  T  refused 
once  to-day  'n'  I  don't  go  draggin' 
after  him  now.  Besides,  I  won't 
ride  in  a  wagon.' 

"  'Well,  I  don't  know  what  else 
you'll  do,'  I  says,  good  'n'  mad. 
'There  ain't  no  other  way.' 

"  T  can  walk,'  she  says,  snappish 
as  a  mud-turtle,  'n'  went  to  gather 
up  her  singin'  books  'n'  things.  I 
knew  Harri't  well  enough  to  re'lize 
that  she  would  walk  rather  'n  to 
go  with  Albert  then  after  what'd 
been  said.  I  spoke  to  him  about  it, 
and  he  said,  laughin'  kind  o'  hard, 
'Well,  let  her  walk.  The  air'll  do 
her  good.'  And  he  went  out  to  get 
his  horses  'n'  mine.  Al  had  a  skit- 
terish  kind  of  a  team  'n'  when  he 
drove  up  to  the  door  o'  the  hall 
where  we'd  been  havin'  our  enter- 
tainment, the  horses  wouldn't  stand, 
so  all  of  the  folks  had  to  pile  in 
quick  V  start  off.  He'd  tied  my 
horse  to  a  post  near  by.  I  tried  to 
say  something  to  Albert  about 
Harri't,  but  he  says  again  as  cool  as 
a  snowbank,  "Oh,  let  her  walk! 
Nothin'  '11  hurt  her/ 

"I  tried  to  protest,  but  the  horses 
was  actin'  so  that  I  couldn't  get  in 
a  word,  'n'  before  I  knew  it,  the 
wagon  was  gone.  Albert's  sisters 
hadn't  sensed  just  what  the  trouble 
was,   so   they  hadn't   said   anything 
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against  Harri't's  walkin'.  Harri't 
was  standin'  in  the  door  o'  the  hall, 
with  her  best  jacket  over  her  arm. 
A  streak  o'  light  shone  out  on  her 
'n'  I  could  see  that  her  lips  was 
tremblin'  but  she  spoke  up  uncon- 
cerned, 'n'  said,  'Well,  I  guess  I'll 
go  on;  it's  gettin'  late.' 

"  'Harri't  Trumbull,'  I  says,  'if 
you're  goin'  to  walk,  I'm  goin'  to 
walk  too.  I  ain't  goin'  to  have  no 
young  girl  a-traipsin'  'round  the 
country  alone,  at  this  time  o'  night. 
Land   knows   what   might   happen.' 

"  'You  ain't  goin'  to  walk,  either/ 
she  answered ;  T  won't  have  it  You 
shan't  kill  yourself  to  get  me  home. 
I  ain't  in  the  least  afraid.' 

"  'Twon't  kill  me,'  I  says,  'I'm  a 
good  walker.  In  fact,  I  think  I 
should  enjoy  a  stroll  of  a  few  miles 
this  nice  evenin'.'  We  was  the  last 
to  go,  from  over  Denton  way,  'n' 
the  White  Prairie  folks  was  standin' 
round  prickin'  up  their  ears  to  hear 
what  was  wrong.  I  didn't  propose 
to  have  them  hear  us  bavin'  words 
together,  so  I  says  in  a  low  tone  to 
Cousin  Esther  'n'  Sister  Ella,  'You 
drive  right  along  'n'  I'll  walk  with 
Harri't.'  They  was  inclined  to 
argue,  but  I  says,  'You  keep  right 
still  'n'  go  on  's  I  tell  you.'  I  said 
it  in  a  tone  that  made  'em  whip  up 
the  horse  in  short  order. 

"Harri't  didn't  say  anything 
more,  'n'  we  set  out  together,  stiff 
'n'  still  as  two  wooden  posts 
a-walkin'  along.  It  had  looked  like 
rain  earlier  in  the  evenin',  but  it  had 
cleared  up  'n'  the  moon  was  risin' 
off  over  the  hills.  I  thought  we 
shouldn't  have  such  a  bad  walk  after 
all.  But  we  hadn't  gone  more  'n  a 
mile  when  the  clouds  began  to  show 
in  the  west  and  they  kept  spreadin' 
fast. 

"  'Don't  you  think/  says  Harri't, 
breakin'  our  long  silence,  'that  we'd 


better  go  through  the  back  pastures 
o'  the  Hayes  farm?  It'll  save  us  a 
big  stretch  o'  walkinV  I  didn't  say 
anything  but  just  turned  in  to  the 
pasture  gate. 

"We  was  lopin'  along  good  V 
fast  in  the  middle  of  the  pasture, 
Harri't  in  the  lead,  when  all  at  once 
her  foot  turned  on  a  stun  'n'  she 
threw  her  arms  out  'n'  then  fell 
down  onto  the  grass,  holdin'  her 
ankle  and  groanin'  something  fright- 
ful. 

"  'Oh,  it's  broke ;  it's  broke !'  she 
says,  'n'  begun  to  cry  V  moan  like 
one  dyin'. 

"I  got  down  on  the  grass  'n'  took 
her  shoe  off  as  quick  as  I  could  'n' 
felt  of  the  bones,  her  takin'  on  all 
the  time.  'It's  only  a  sprain/  I  says, 
tryin'  to  cheer  her  up.  'You'll  get 
over  it  in  a  few  days/ 

"'Where'll  I  be  those  few  days?' 
she  says.  "Oh,  how'll  we  ever  get 
home?  What  in  the  world  '11  we 
do?     Oh,  ain't  this  terrible?' 

"  Well,  I  guess  it  might  be  worse/ 
I  answered  her;  but  I  ain't  tellin' 
what  I  was  thinkin'.  The  wind  was 
comin'  up  V  the  sky  was  gettin' 
black  'n'  here  we  was  stranded  in 
the  middle  o'  that  big  pasture  where 
nobody'd  ever  find  us  in  a  week,  'n' 
us  with  no  umbrellas  nor  much  of 
anything  else.  But  I  didn't  say  a 
word  against  Harri't.  I  thought 
she  was  gettin'  punished  her  share. 

"I  tried  to  have  her  walk,  holdin* 
onto  my  shoulder,  but  we  had  to 
give  up,  she  was  in  such  misery. 

"'Well,'  I  says,  'Harri't,  you'll 
have  to  stay  here  while  I  go  over  to 
the  Hayeses  'n'  get  help.' 

"  'I'm  afraid  to  stay  here  alone/ 
she  whimpered.  She  was  sufferin'  so 
that  her  nerve  was  all  gone. 

"  'That  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence/ I  answered.     'You'll  have  to 
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stay  here  just  the  same.'  She  didn't 
say  any  more. 

"I  fixed  her  up  as  well  's  I  could 
in  the  shelter  o'  some  bushes,  'n' 
started  off.  It  was  pretty  dark,  but 
I  could  see  my  way  all  right  an'  I 
wasn't  a  mite  scared.  The  Hayes 
house  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  from  where  we  was,  on  the 
main  road  that  we'd  left  behind  us 
when  we  entered  the  pasture.  It 
was  beginnin'  to  rain  a  little  when 
I  got  to  the  house.  Everything  was 
dark. 

"I  knocked  loud  an'  long  at  the 
side  door  but  nobody  come.  Then 
I  went  to  the  front  door  'n'  then  to 
the  back  door — but  it  was  no  use. 
It  dawned  on  me  then  that  the 
family  was  all  away  from  home,  'n' 
I  remembered  that  there  hadn't 
been  none  of  'em  at  the  concert  as 
there  would  'a'  been  if  they'd  been 
near  enough. 

"I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  It 
wasn't  rainin'  very  hard  but  the 
water  that  was  comin'  down  was 
wet,  'n'  I  knew  it  would  be  fearful 
bad  for  Harri't's  ankle  if  she  had  to 
stay  out  long.  I  was  revolvin'  all 
sorts  o'  wild  schemes  in  my  head  as 
I  turned  away  from  the  back  door, 
an'  I  was  thinkin'  so  hard  that  I 
stumbled  over  somethin'  standin'  by 
the  path.  I  put  out  my  hand  an' 
found  it  was  a  wheelbarrow. 

"  'The  Lord  will  provide,'  says  1, 
half  laughin'  an'  half  cryin'.  I 
thought  I  could  bring  Harri't  up  to 
the  house  'n'  we  could  stay  on  the 
porch  until  Albert  Patterson  came, 
as  he'd  be  sure  to  when  he  saw  it 
was  goin'  to  rain.  I  took  that  wheel- 
barrow an'  trundled  it  back  across 
.he  pasture  to  where  Harri't  was 
sittin'  in  the  bushes.  She  was  there 
a-cryin'  soft  to  herself.  I  helped 
her  into  the  wheelbarrow,  her 
a-groanin'   and  cryin',  'n'   I'll  admit 


I  didn't  feel  any  too  cheerful  my- 
self. Dear  suz,  but  it  was  hard 
work  gettin'  across  that  pasture  'n' 
through  the  Hayes  orchard  'n'  gar- 
den. Harri't,  's  I  said,  was  a  big, 
strappin'  kind  of  a  girl,  'n'  though 
I'm  strong,  it  wasn't  no  easy  job  to 
wheel  her.  Besides,  the  ground  was 
wet  'n'  sticky  'n'  the  wheelbarrow 
needed  oilin'.  The  wheel  'd  screech 
dismal  every  time  it  went  round  'n' 
that  didn't  quiet  our  nerves  any.  I 
had  to  stop  about  every  ten  steps 
to  rest  my  back,  'n'  every  time  I'd 
stop,  Harri't  'd  start  up  sayin',  T'm 
goin'  to  walk!'  'n'  then  her  ankle  'd 
give  her  a  twinge  'n'  she'd  fall  back 
half  faintin'.  I  don't  see  how  I  ever 
done  it  but  folk'll  find  they  c'n  do 
consid'able  that  they  never  thought 
they  could.  We'd  got  to  the  back 
garden  when  we  heard  a  wagon 
a-rattlin'  on  the  road  some  distance 
away. 

"  'Oh,'  says  Harri't,  moanin',  T 
wish  I  was  in  that  wagon — it  sounds 
so  good !' 

"It  was  comin'  nearer,  'n'  pretty 
soon  I  heard  Albert  Patterson 
callin'  to  his  horses.  I  just  stood 
where  I  was  'n'  hollered,  'Al-bert 
Patter-son,'  as  loud  as  I  could 
scream.  Albert  stopped  his  wagon 
in  front  o'  the  house  an'  tied  his 
horses.  He  had  a  lantern  'n'  as  I 
kept  shoutin'  he  follered  my  call  'n' 
come  down  through  the  garden.  He 
held  up  the  lantern  in  the  rain. 
'What's  the  matter?'  he  says,  pretty 
near  dumbfoundered. 

"  'Harri't's  sprained  her  ankle,'  I 
says. 

"  'Well,  I'll  be—'  says  Albert,  but 
he  didn't  finish  for  he  burst  out 
a-laughin'  as  if  he'd  die. 

I  guess  we  was  a  sight.  We  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  big  patch  o'  cab- 
bages. Harri't  was  wedged  into  the 
wheelbarrow  an'  spillin'  over  on  the 
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sides.  She  had  on  a  wide-brimmed 
black  hat  with  pink  roses  onto  it, 

V  the  dye  in  the  hat  had  softened 

V  run  down  her  forehead  in  black 
streaks;  the  roses  was  one  sticky 
mush.      She  was   cryin'   'n'   snimin' 

V  not  sayin'  a  word.  I  was  still 
a-hangin'  holt  o'  the  handles  o'  the 
wheelbarrow,  'ri  how  I  looked,  I 
hain't  no  call  to  say. 

"Albert  stood  there  a-laughin'  'n' 
ha-ha-in'  for  about  five  minutes.  I 
thought  Harri't  'd  be  furious  to  be 
so  hectored  but  she  was  as  dumb  as 
a  fish — maybe  because  she  was  as 
wet  as  one. 

"All  at  once  Albert  set  down  his 
lantern  'n'  got  down  on  his  knees 
beside  the  wheelbarrow.  'Kiss  me, 
Harri't/  he  says  kind  o'  low.  They 
put  their  arms  around  each  other — 
'n'  I  took  the  lantern  an'  went  back 
a  few  steps  to  look  for  some  hair- 
pins I  thought  I  felt  slip  out  a  few 
minutes  before. 

"Pretty  soon  Albert  called  me. 
'Hold  the  lantern,  please,'  says  he, 
'an'  I'll  get  Harri't  into  the  wagon.' 

"He  wheeled  her  out  to  the  road 
where  his  horses  was.  Then  he 
lifted  her  as  gentle  as  he  could  an' 
helped  her  to  climb  in.  It  hurt  her 
somethin'  terrible  I  know,  for  a 
groan  or  two  would  escape  in  spite 
of  her.  Neither  of  'em  said  a  word 
until  she  was  safe  in  the  back  seat 
o'  the  wagon. 

"  T'm  sorry  your  ankle  hurts  so/ 
says  Albert,  then,  real  awkward. 

''The  ankle  ain't  anything/  she 
answered,  chokin'. 

"Albert  wrapped  us  up  in  some 
dry  blankets  he  had,  then  he  drove 
home  as  fast  as  he  could,  for  the 
dark  V  Harri't's  sprain.  Not  one 
of  us  said  a  word.     I  took  Harri't  in 


with  me  'n'  put  her  to  bed  'n'  doc- 
tored her  foot.  She  didn't  speak 
hardly  a  syllable,  but  all  at  once  she 
pulled  me  down  to  her,  'n'  kissed 
me,  'n'  then  turned  'n'  hid  her  face 
against  the  wall. 

"About  ten  days  afterwards,  I 
was  over  to  Mis'  Dolittle's  'n'  we 
was  sittin'  in  the  kitchen  for  awhile 
'n'  then  we  went  down  cellar  as  she 
wanted  to  show  me  how  many  blue- 
b'ries  she'd  put  up  for  the  winter. 
While  we  was  down  there,  Mis' 
Andrews  come  over  with  her  red  an' 
white  apron  over  her  head  'n'  she 
calls  down  the  cellar  stairs — she'd 
heard  us  a-talkin'  down  there — ■ 
'For  the  land  sakes,  Mis'  Dolittle, 
do  come  up  'n'  look  out  the  window. 
Al  Patterson's  got  Harri't  Trumbull 
in  his  lumber  wagon  and  he's  druv 
her  up  'n'  down  Main  Street  six  in- 
dividjul  times.  They  just  keep 
a-drivin'  back  'n'  forth.' 

"We  skurried  upstairs  'n'  looked 
out  at  the  front  window.  Harri't 
was  a-settin'  on  the  high  seat  of  the 
lumber  wagon  (not  the  Democrat, 
this  time)  'n'  she  was  lookin'  up 
into  Al's  face  V  smilin',  though  she 
was  blushin'  'n'  half  cryin'  too.  She 
caught  sight  o'  me  'n'  waved  her 
hand. 

"'What  do  you  s'pose  it  means?' 
says  Mis'  Andrews. 

"  'Near's  I  can  see,  I  guess  it 
means  a  weddin','  said  I,  'n'  it  did." 

Mrs.  Groves  rolled  up  her  crochet- 
ing in  a  clean,  white  handkerchief. 

"So  look  out,"  she  continued,  smil- 
ing, "that  the  same  don't  happen  to 
you.  It's  sure  to,  if  you  get  as  high- 
headed  as  Harri't  Trumbull." 

With  which  enigmatical  remark 
she  departed  to  the  kitchen  to  make 
my  Washington  cream-pie. 


Matters  in  Alaska 


By  A.  G.  Kingsbury 


Nome,  Alaska,  Sept.  10,  1905. 

UPON  my  arrival  in  Nome,  1 
got  together  a  tent  and  camp- 
ing outfit  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  place  myself  within  the 
magic  golden  circle,  at  foot  of  Anvil 
Mountain ;  it  is  of  less  than  one  and 
one  half  miles  diameter,  yet,  within 
the  past  six  years  exceeding  $10,700,- 
000  of  placer  gold  has  been  washed 
from  the  gravel  in  five  creeks  which 
surround  and  proceed  from  it  to 
Behring  Sea,  four  miles  to  the  south, 
upon  the  shore  of  which  sea  stands 
Nome  City.  It  is  believed  these 
millions  already  mined  from  the  five 
creeks,  Anvil  Creek,  Nikola  Gulch, 
Dexter  Creek,  Cooper  Gulch  and 
Little  Creek  are  but  a  small  part  of 
the  wealth  contained  in  gravel  and 
quartz  within  the  circle  described  by 
them.  Short  sections  of  three  other 
creeks,  Glacier,  Snow  Gulch  and 
Dry  Creek,  immediately  adjacent, 
have  produced  something  above 
three  millions  of  dollars.  The  en- 
tire eight  creeks  named  are  still 
heavy  producers  and  being  worked 
winter  and  summer. 

Their  benches  next  the  mountain 
are  rich  with  hardly  an  exception. 
The  benches  on  opposite  sides  of 
streams  are  seldom  found  to  be  rich. 
This  fact  has  led  many  to  believe 
the  mother  lode  may  be  in  the  heart 
of  Anvil  Mountain,  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  A  company  has  begun  to 
drift  a  tunnel,  starting  at  the  west- 
ern base,  with  the  intention  of 
piercing  Anvil's  very  heart.  The 
treasure  locked  therein  may  surprise 
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the  world.  The  golden  dust  she  has 
shaken  from  her  skirts  since  three 
Swedes,  late  in  the  fall  of  '98,  knelt 
at  her  feet  and  panned  that  first 
three  bits  worth,  is  good  endorse- 
ment of  the  belief  that  it  is  but 
samples  from  pockets  higher  up. 
Hundreds  of  nuggets,  some  of  them 
one,  two  and  three  thousand  dollar 
pieces  of  solid  gold  has  this  Queen 
of  the  Hills  paid  to  the  hardy  miner 
from  her  treasure  vaults  within  this 
circle.  On  general  principles  we  do 
not  think  such  weighty  nuggets  have 
travelled  great  distances  but  that 
they  are  chips  from  Mother  Anvil's 
heart,  torn  away  by  glacial  action 
and  other  erosive  agencies.  There- 
fore man  desires  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance and  has  started  to  tunnel. 

As  I  write  I  hear  the  dynamite 
blasts  of  coroner  Borchsenius,  as  he 
directs  the  autopsy  on  Mother  An- 
vil. Just  in  front  of  my  tent  I  see 
Joe  Brown's  outfit  at  work  on  No. 
1  below  Discovery  on  Little  Creek. 
The  first  of  last  October  Mr.  Brown 
was  a  poor  man  prospecting  for  the 
pay  streak.  That  same  month  he 
struck  it.  He  has  gone  for  a  sum- 
mer visit  to  his  home  in  Texas,  with, 
they  say,  not  less  than  $400,000 
to  his  credit.  Adjoining  Brown's 
claim  is  the  Portland  Bench  which 
was  leased  to  several  laymen.  One 
of  them,  Nels  Peterson,  in  sixty  days 
from  the  twenty-second  of  February 
last,  as  told  in  my  last  letter,  ex- 
tracted 200,000  pans  of  gravel  which 
washed  up  $410,000;  some  single 
pans  yielded  over  $1,000.  He  too 
was  "broke"  when  he  dropped  onto 
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the  pay  streak  in  ground  leased  from 
the  Pioneer  Mining  Company. 

The  latest  reliable  reports  from 
the  tin  district  on  the  Seward  penin- 
sula, are  that  the  area  is  about  forty 
miles  in  length,  in  which  there  are 
generous  placer  deposits  from  three 
to  forty  feet  thick.  The  yield  is  re- 
ported to  be  from  ten  to  forty 
pounds  per  cubic  yard  of  earth.  As 
refined  tin  is  worth  about  $600  per 
ton  the  tin  hunters  are  very  active. 
It  is  also  appears  from  the  reports 
that  gold  values  of  from  $174  to  $640 
per  ton   have   been   secured   by   the 


tin  workers.  Whether  the  tin  or  the 
gold  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  "by- 
product" of  this  district  is  yet  un- 
certain. Some  experts  believe  that 
back  in  the  hills  there  are  rich  veins 
of  tin  ore,  in  situ,  and  the  placer  de- 
posits have  been  removed  from  their 
surface  by  glacial  action.  It  is  pos- 
sible however,  that  this  action  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  tin,  and  it  is 
now  all  in  the  placers.  Parties  are 
just  completing  a  ten-stamp  tin  mill 
at  Tin  City,  and  expect  to  ship  three 
hundred  tons  of  concentrated  ore  to 
San  Francisco  this  season. 
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The  United  States  government 
cable  which  has  heretofore  covered 
the  principal  points  on  the  southern 
section  of  Alaska — Juneau,  Skag- 
way,  Sitka,  etc.,  has  been  extended 
this  season  as  far  as  Seward,  a  new 
town  near  Cook's  inlet.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  line  westward 
along  the  southerly  coast  of  the 
Aleutian  chain  of  islands  to  Dutch 
Harbor  on  the  island  of  Unalaska. 
This  point  is  the  naval  coaling  sta- 
tion for  Alaskan  waters,  and  the 
cable  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
navy  as  well  as  to  general  com- 
meice.  From  Dutch  Harbor  to 
Nome,  some  eight  hundred  miles, 
will  probably  be  the  next  link  in  the 
cable  extension.  Nome  is  in  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  by 
"wireless,"  and  this  system  is  to  be 
extended  this  season  up  the  Yukon 
river  as  far  as  time  will  permit.  The 
"wireless,"  system  is  expected  to  be 
most  practicable  for  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  Alaska,  as  land  wires 
must  always  be  subject  to  delay  and 
destruction  by  weather  conditions. 
The  coast  region  will  of  course  have 
an  extension  of  the  marine  cable  ser- 
vice, and  thus  the  whole  country  can 
"speak  easy"  to  far  and  near. 

The  Alaska  marine  cable  service, 
owned  by  the  government  has  been 
in  operation  only  about  a  year,  and 
the  extension  to  Seward  has  been 
working  but  a  few  weeks.  The 
government  business,  fully  half  of 
the  whole  transmitted,  is  without 
charge.  The  public  service,  the  only 
source  of  revenue,  has  proved  suc- 
cessful, the  tolls  for  the  year  ending 
September  amounting  to  $95,682.24. 
The  first  four  months  of  the  year 
paid  $20,827.93,  while  the  last  four 
months  paid  $46,611.19. 

Considerable  interest  is  mani- 
fested here  in  regard  to  an  Alaskan 
convention    which    is    proposed    for 


November  at  Seattle.  Naturally 
there  are  numerous  very  important 
matters  involving  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  territory  which  require 
discussion  and  cooperative  action  to 
secure  the  best  results.  The  Nome 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  the 
initiative,  and  delegates  from  all  the 
principal  districts  are  expected  to  be 
present.  Among  the  greater  ques- 
tions are  the  demand  for  a  territorial 
government  and  representation  in 
Congress.  These  are  immediately 
indispensable  to  good  order  and  sys- 
tematic development.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  this.  They  are  emi- 
grants from  the  States  and  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  self-govern- 
ment. To  class  these  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines  is  a  manifest 
absurdity.  The  difficulty  hereto- 
fore, in  advancing  the  territorial 
proposition  has  been  a  lack  of  har- 
mony among  the  leading  men  of  the 
various  districts.  These  groups,  a 
thousand  or  more  miles  apart,  nat- 
urally have  divergent  interests,  and 
are  each  insistent  on  the  claims  of 
his  own  district.  Such  a  convention 
as  is  proposed  should  do  much  to- 
ward harmonizing  the  districts  on 
the  great  essentials  which  must 
underlie  successful  effort. 

An  arctic  climate  does  not  seem 
to  deter  the  "graft"  bacillus;  it  car- 
ries its  own  favorable  temperature 
wherever  it  goes  from  torrid  streams 
to  arctic  snows.  The  mining  dis- 
tricts in  Alaska  are  a  fertile  field  for 
the  propogation  of  this  bacillus,  and 
government  officers  are  openly  ac- 
cused of  self-aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  Leading 
court  officials  and  members  of  their 
families  appear  as  holders  of  mining 
claims  in  great  numbers,  far  greater 
than  any  private  individuals  who  are 
legitimate  miners.  There  is  much 
indignation    over    this    grasping    of 
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the  best  things,  and  if  a  congres- 
sional committee  comes  here  next 
season  this  matter  will  doubtless  be 
brought  to  its  attention  with  con- 
siderable emphasis. 

Every  season  adds  to  the  interest 
attaching  to  Alaskan  prospects.  The 
country  is  an  empire  in  itself; 
larger  than  all  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
with  a  river,  the  Yukon,  larger  than 
any  in  the  States.  There  are  people 
thoroughly  familiar  with  conditions 
here  who  are  sanguine  that  the  Yu- 
kon valley  has  great  agricultural 
possibilities,  and  that  ten  million  in- 
habitants can  draw  their  support 
from  this  area.  One  reason  why 
there  has  been  no  development  of 
agriculture  in  Alaska  is  that  it  was 
only  last  March  that  Congress 
passed  a  law  making  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  obtain  titles  to  agricul- 
tural lands.  A  homestead  of  320 
acres  may  now  be  secured.  Profes- 
sor George  C.  Georgenson,  of  Man- 
hattan, Kansas,  who  was  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  government  experi- 
ment stations  in  Alaska,  says  that 
some  day  the  country  will  produce 
more  grain  and  of  a  better  quality 
than  any  state  in  the  Union. 

"The  fact  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest 
grasses  cover  the  valley  from  four 
to  six  feet  high  is  an  evidence  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  stock 
raising.  Cattle  can  be  wintered  in 
Southern  Alaska  with  far  less  diffi- 
culty and  expense  than  in  Montana 
and  in  many  places  cattle  will  look 
out  for  themselves  and  keep  fat  all 
winter.  I  believe  Alaska  is  certain 
to  become  one  of  the  greatest  stock 
raising  regions  of  the  world. 

"Agriculture  in  Alaska  is  not  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  for  the  United 
States  government  has  had  for  sev- 
eral years  past  experts  at  work  care- 


fully investigating  its  resources  and 
possibilities,  and  after  these  years 
of  painstaking  investigation  makes 
public  its  estimate  that  there  are  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory  in  Alaska  admir- 
ably adapted  to  agriculture. 

"There  could  never  be  a  greater 
misconception  in  regard  to  a  geo- 
graphical fact  than  the  popular  idea 
that  Alaska  is  a  snow  covered  waste. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  can  travel 
from  one  end  of  the  Yukon  to  the 
other  in  summer  and  never  see 
snow.  On  the  contrary,  one  will  see 
a  tangle  of  luxuriant  vegetation, 
large  forests  and  such  delicacies 
as  wild  raspberries,  red  currants, 
huckleberries  and  cranberries  in  pro- 
fusion. In  places  the  grass  grows 
as  high  as  a  man's  shoulders. 

"The  greatest  mystery  to  most 
people  is  the  climate  of  Alaska. 
Cherishing  a  vague  idea  of  a  barren 
waste  of  snow  and  ice,  it  comes  as  a 
rude  shock  to  learn  that  it  is  very 
much  like  Pennsylvania  in  summer 
and  in  winter,  while  cold  in  the 
north,  peculiarly  mild  in  the  south, 
so  mild  that  from  Sitka,  one  thou- 
sand miles  west,  the  mean  winter 
temperature  is  very  much  like  that 
of  the  city  of  Washington. 

"Of  course,  in  a  region  of  such 
vast  extent  as  Alaska,  stretching  as 
it  does  farther  east  and  west  than 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
and  farther  north  and  south  than 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
there  is  naturally  a  great  diversity 
of  climate.  The  peculiar  modifying 
influence  along  the  whole  southern 
coast  for  two  thousand  miles  is  the 
Japanese  current,  which  tempers 
this  region  in  the  same  way  as  it 
does  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  British  Columbia." 

However  agricultural  forecast  may 
be  it  appears  certain  that  the  coun- 
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try  has  unlimited  sources  of  wealth, 
in  gold,  copper,  tin  and  coal.  The 
latter  is  a  most  fortunate  feature  for 
a  fuel  supply  is  indispensable  to 
every  local  industry.  With  the  ex- 
tension of  United  States  interests  in 
the  far  East  a  coal  supply  midway 
of  the  ocean  route  is  most  important, 
and  it  is  here  in  unlimited  quantities. 
Experts  declare  that  Alaska  has  more 
coal  than  Pennsylvania.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  local  demand,  which  will 
naturally  be  increased  with  every 
advance  in  population  and  indus- 
trial enterprise,  there  may  be  stated 
the  great  geographical  fact  that 
Alaska  is  on  the  direct  route  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Orient — Japan, 
China  and  the  Philippines.  During 
the  Spanish  war,  transports  sailing 
from  San  Francisco  or  Seattle,  when 
in  a  hurry  to  reach  Manila,  passed 
within  sight  of  the  shores  of  Alaska. 
It  is  a  common  impression,  gained 
from  maps  on  the  Mercator  projec- 
tion, that  it  is  much  shorter  from 
San  Francisco  to  Manila  by  way  of 
Honolulu,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  is 
several    hundred    miles    shorter    by 


Alaska.  As  soon  as  the  coal  areas 
are  developed  the  naval  coal  station 
at  Dutch  Harbor  on  the  island  of 
Unalaska  will  become  the  great 
naval  base  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 
One  practical  miner  who  has  lived 
in  Montana  for  twenty-four  years 
and  in  Alaska  seventeen  years,  de- 
clares that  within  the  next  thirty 
years  Alaska  will  produce  more 
mineral  wealth  than  the  whole 
United  States  has  produced  in  the 
last  thirty  years. 

The  half  dozen  passenger  steamers 
from  Seattle  to  Nome  have  all  suc- 
cessfully made  their  first  trips  this 
season,  each  bringing  a  full  comple- 
ment of  passengers  some  three  thou- 
sand in  number  and  full  cargoes  of 
freight.  The  Corwin  was  first  in 
this  year,  as  she  was  last  year,  and 
the  Corwin  Trading  Company,  her 
owners,  largely  Boston  people,  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  her  continued 
success. 

The  salmon  canneries  have  had  a 
very  successful  season,  reports  up  to 
the  middle  of  August  showing  a 
total  in  Alaska  of  421,257  cases. 


The  Prayer  of  Suvarna 

(From  the  Sanscrit) 


By  Edwin  Henry  Keen 


Almighty  Maker,  Lord  of  life  and  death, 

Giver  and  Taker  of  my  fleeting  breath, 

I  bow  my  head  and  offer  this  one  prayer : — 

Part  not  my  lover  from  me,  here  or  there ! 

Take  me  from  life,  resolve  this  mortal  frame 

Into  the  elements  from  which  it  came; 

But  of  Thy  pity  this  I  crave  of  Thee: 

Fashion  each  part  anew,  but  let  me  be 

The  water  in  his  well — the  wanton  wind 

That  fans  his  cheek — the  light  to  find 

His  path — his  staff — the  fire  that  yields  him  heat — 

The  sky  above  his  head — the  ground  beneath  his  feet. 


Half  a  Loaf 


By  Helena  Smith 


THE  voices  floated  out  distinctly 
to  Cynthia  Stevens  as  she  sat 
in  a  vine-shrouded  corner  of 
the  piazza. 

"It'll  just  break  Cynthy  all  up  to 
lose  Tom,"  said  somebody,  breaking 
into  a  discussion  of  the  best  method 
of  putting  up  strawberries. 

"I  always  lose  'em,  too,"  agreed 
old  Mrs.  Loomis  who  was  deaf,  but 
who  always  grasped  wildly  at  what 
was  being  said.  "Strawberries  is  the 
hardest  of  anything  to  keep  good. 
How  does  Cynthy  put  'em  up?" 

"I  don't  see  that  she  is  in  any 
danger  of  losing  Tom  Blair," 
snapped  Mrs.  Stevens,  Cynthia's 
aunt.  "There  isn't  a  prettier  girl  in 
this  town  than  Cynthy,  if  I  do  say  it 
as  shouldn't." 

"I  ain't  referrin'  to  a  town  girl," 
said  Mrs.  Ashly  complacently.  "You 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  don't  know 
how  he's  tagging  around  after  that 
Miss  Ellsworth?  The  whole  town 
is  talking  about  it  and  if  anyone  ever 
was  infatuated,  Dr.  Tom  Blair  is  the 
man." 

"Miss  Ellsworth?  Why  he's  been 
docterin'  her.  She's  too  tony  any- 
way to  look  at  a  poor  young  country 
doctor."  Mrs.  Stevens  spoke  with 
comfortable  asurance. 

"Well,  she's  trifling  with  his 
affections,"  persisted  Mrs.  Ashly. 
"It  wouldn't  seem  so  bad  if  she  really 
wanted  him.  A  case  just  like  it  hap- 
pened over  in  Westerly  where  my 
married  sister  lives.  A  city  girl 
flirted  with  a  very  likely  young  man 
over  there — Simpson  his  name  was, 
his  father  being  the  undertaker  and 


well-to-do.  She  went  home  to  the 
city  and  young  Simpson  made  way 
with  himself.  That's  a  true  fact 
'cause  I  often  hear  Sister  Belle  tell 
about  it.    She  knew  him  well." 

"Well,  this  is  entirely  different," 
declared  Mrs.  Stevens  angrily. 
"Tom  is  just  tendin'  her  a|xn  which 
she  hurt  when  her  horse  cut  up  so. 
He  tells  Cynthy  all  about  it!" 

"I  guess  he  won't  tell  Cynthy  how 
he  was  looking  at  that  Ellsworth 
woman  when  they  were  walking 
down  the  river  road  yesterday  after- 
noon. As  I  told  Silas,  Tom  seemed 
bewitched — couldn't  take  his  eyes 
off'n  her." 

Cynthia  sat  motionless.  Her  little 
world  seemed  to  fall  into  ruins 
around  her.  As  she  tried  to  get  up, 
her  heart  seemed  to  snap  and  break 
too.  Her  mind  groped  feebly  about 
to  adjust  itself.  It  was  hard  to  real- 
ize the  new  world  into  which  she 
had  been  plunged — a  world  where 
there  was  no  Tom ! 

Her  thoughts  clung  desperately 
to  the  days  when  he  had  been 
the  object  of  her  childish  hero-wor- 
ship. And  for  years  she  had  taken 
it  for  an  accepted  fact  that  he  had 
loved  her,  since  the  first  time  his 
mischievous  eyes  had  alighted  on 
two  strange,  yellow  pigtails  in  the 
seat  in  front  of  him  at  school. 

The  idea  that  an  outside  element 
could  come  between  them  had  never 
even  presented  itself  for  considera- 
tion. The  enlightening  words  of  the 
village  gossip  explained  then,  a 
crowd  of  little  incidents  to  which  she 
had  scarcely  given  a  serious  thought 
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— Tom's  recent  preoccupation  that 
she  had  credited  to  work  and  respon- 
sibility, his  less  frequent  and  short- 
ened calls,  and  the  little  day  dreams 
from  which  she  would  recall  him 
and  the  embarassed  laugh  which 
would  follow !  She  had  such  perfect 
confidence  in  Tom  and  so  smoothly 
had  their  litttle  romance  tripped 
along,  that  it  had  become  a  bit  too 
matter  of  fact ! 

Cynthia  was  not  dramatic  in  her 
grief.  When  the  first  blow  of  Tom's 
vacillation  was  survived,  she  calmly 
reasoned  it  out  with  herself.  A  plain 
New  England  training  had  taught 
her  the  art  of  hiding  her  feelings  and 
to  "hold  up  her  head"  when  her  pride 
was  wounded.  Instead  of  confront- 
ing Tom  with  his  fickle  conduct,  in 
her  manner  to  him  she  was  quite 
collected,  though  coldly  pleasant. 
Had  he  been  less  blind  to  his  own 
madness,  he  would  have  noted  the 
change.  Cynthia  decided  not  to 
give  Tom  up  meekly  to  this  stranger 
who  had  flashed  across  his  path  and 
dazzled  him.  She  was  still  sure  of 
Tom's  love,  and,  she  argued,  Tom 
belonged  to  her.  There  was  defiance 
in  her  manner  as  she  would  pass  the 
other  woman  in  the  street,  tossing  up 
her  small,  blonde  head.  In  lazy 
amusement  Miss  Ellsworth  would 
smile  at  the  girl  and  look  at  het 
through  her  jewelled  lorgnette. 

If  Tom  Blair's  heart  was  playing 
truant,  he  of  all  the  town,  was  quite 
unconscious  of  it.  He  had  never 
bothered  to  figure  it  out.  It  was 
very  pleasant  to  be  with  Miss  Ells- 
worth— and  equally  pleasant  to  run 
up  for  a  chat  with  Cynthia,  and  that 
was  as  analytical  as  he  was  about  the 
situation.  That  the  handsome  young 
doctor  was  attracted  to  the  exquisite 
woman  was  quite  true.  That,  in 
turn,  his  fresh,  young  enthusiasm 
and     good     looks     had     captivated 


Agatha  Ellsworth  was  equally  the 
truth.  But  Agatha  had  given  about 
as  little  serious  thought  to  the  out- 
come, as  had  the  doctor.  They 
were  swept  on,  unseeing,  toward  the 
danger  line. 

Agatha  Ellsworth  had  come  to 
Willoughby,  weary  of  life,  it  had 
been  so  disappointing.  The  little 
town  had  been  startled  with  her 
magnificence,  her  beauty,  her  toil- 
ettes. The  usual  questions  arose 
that  invariably  do  when  a  stranger 
comes  to  a  small  town,  and  the 
usual  remarkable  stories  were  manu- 
factured out  of  whole  cloth  to  ac- 
count for  her  presence.  Who  was 
she,  where  did  she  come  from,  why 
was  she  there  and  what  did  she 
want? 

Briefly,  Agatha  was  merely  one  of 
those  women  who  have  everything 
that  wealth,  beauty  and  position  can 
give,  yet  who  owing  to  tempera- 
mental conditions,  fail  to  extract  any 
particular  happiness  out  of  it  all. 
She  could  not  have  told  herself 
what  it  was  she  had  missed.  More- 
over, she  had  passed  that  magic  age 
when  the  future  is  filled  with  allur- 
ing possibilities.  Agatha  had  lived 
to  see  all  her  possibilities  attain  un- 
satisfying reality.  That  she  was 
clever  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
she  was  considered  a  happy  woman 
and  one  whose  life  was  too  com- 
pletely filled  to  make  her  brilliant 
offers  tempting.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  had  never  met  a  man  who  stood 
for  an  ideal  she  would  never  have 
confessed  to  possessing.  Then, 
when  the  world  had  been  most  tire- 
some, she  met  Tom  Blair. 

Tom,  big  and  masterful,  had 
strode  into  her  life  with  a  surgeon's 
kit  tucked  under  his  arm  and  radi- 
ating breezy,  happy  enthusiasm. 
They  found  so  many  interests  in 
common    that    the    change    from    a 
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pleasant  friendliness  was  too  subtle 
for  Tom  to  realize  it.  Agatha  was 
fascinated  by  the  matter-of-fact 
way  in  which  Tom  accepted  her 
imperial  beauty;  she  was  to  him 
merely  a  pretty  woman  with  an  in- 
jured arm  to  be  attended  to.  Tom 
was  in  a  position  not  uncommon,  of 
being  in  love  with  two  simultane- 
ously, each  in  her  way  filling  a  cer- 
tain ideal  he  had  in  his  heart. 
Agatha  was  clever,  charming,  the 
rare  sort  of  woman  who  can  enter 
into  one's  moods  with  perfect  under- 
standing and  not  too  many  ques- 
tions, rejoicing  in  one's  ambitions 
and  offering  at  other  times  a  tactful 
and  not  too  obvious  sympathy. 
Cynthia  was  on  the  other  hand, 
pretty  as  a  Dresden  shepherdess, 
representing  a  life-long  devotion, 
practical,  sincere. 

Cynthia"s  fresh  beauty  irritated 
Agatha  more  than  the  beauty  of  any 
woman  she  had  ever  met.  Agatha 
aroused  the  antagonism  of  the  coun- 
try girl  because  of  her  exquisite 
polish  and  the  wonderful  creations 
that  set  her  off  so  wonderfully.  Tom 
Blair  was  content  to  drift  along  ob- 
livious of  the  war  that  was  waging 
for  supremacy.  Had  he  been  Paris, 
no  two  goddesses  could  have  worked 
harder  for  favor.  Miss  Ellsworth 
had  never  been  so  brilliant  and  fas- 
cinating: Cynthia  never  so  pretty 
and  adorable. 

When  one  walks  through  a  quiet 
village  street  the  occupants  of  pleas- 
ant verandas  have  a  noticeable  habit 
of  getting  up  suddenly  to  go  inside, 
where,  the  initiated  know,  they  may 
the  better  peer  through  half-closed 
green  shutters  undetected.  When 
Agatha  Ellsworth  strolled  through 
the  green-arched  street  piazzas  with 
one  accord  were  forsaken.  It  was 
late  afternoon  when  she  trailed  lan- 


guidly across  the  lawn,  returning 
from  the  post-office.  Her  garden  hat 
dangled  by  the  strings  and  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun  glinted  on  her  regal 
head,  piled  high  with  shimmering 
hair.  Her  gown,  soft  and  gauzy,  had 
an  alluring  little  way  of  flirting  with 
the  breeze  and  flowers  as  she  swept 
along.  The  subtle  aroma  of  violets 
clung  around  her,  even  lingering 
some  moments  where  she  had  been. 
She  was  half  way  up  the  broadsteps 
before  she  noticed  Cynthia  Stevens, 
awaiting  her. 

Miss  Ellsworth  smiled  cordially 
but  before  she  had  an  opportunity  to 
welcome  her  unexpected  caller  the 
girl  broke  out  impulsively: 

"I  know  you  think  it's  queer  that 
I  have  come  to  see  you,  but  I  thought 
we  might  as  well  talk  it  over  sens- 
ibly." Cynthia  presented  a  pathetic 
little  picture,  obviously  ill  at  ease 
but  determined. 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  Miss 
Ellsworth,  politely.  "Have  you 
something  you  wish  to  talk  over 
with  me?"  Her  tone  was  imper- 
sonal. 

"It's  about  Tom,"  said  Cynthia 
bluntly.  "I've  stood  it  just  as  long 
as  I  can." 

Miss  Ellsworth  threw  aside  sub- 
terfuge. She  recognized  the  tragedy 
in  the  girl's  face  and  voice. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  talk  over 
anything  you  wish,"  she  said  kindly. 
"Speak  quite  freely — there  is  no  one 
to  hear." 

"Have  you  ever  thought  how  it  is 
going  to  turn  out  for  Tom  ?"  the  girl 
demanded,  plunging  in.  "When  you 
are  tired  of  playing  with  him,"  she 
added  bitterly. 

"But —  I  haven't  been  playing 
-with  Dr.  Blair,  for  I  suppose  it  is  to 
him  you  refer,"  protested  the  older 
woman. 
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"Ii  you  really  wanted  to  marry 
him,  I  wouldn't  feel  as  I  do  about 
it,"  went  on  Cynthia  unheeding. 
"But  I  know  how  hard  it  will  go 
with  him.  He  would  probably  kill 
himself." 

Miss  Ellsworth  stared  frankly  at 
her  caller. 

"You  care  a  great  deal,  my  dear, 
don't  you?"  she  asked  slowly.  "But 
why  do  you  think  he —  cares —  for 
me?" 

Cynthia  looked  contemptuous. 

"You  needn'  t  pretend  you  don't 
know,"  she  said  rudely.  "You've 
led  him  on  and  tried  to  take  him 
away  from  me.  Oh,  why  did  you  do 
it?"  The  tears  were  running  down 
the  fresh  cheeks  of  the  country  girl. 

"My  dear,  you  put  it  crudely. 
However,  what  if  I  have?  He  is 
not  a  child.  If  he  prefers  me —  why 
not?"  Agatha  had  hardened  sud- 
denly. 

"You  are  lots  older  than  he  is," 
said  Cynthia  with  the  cruelty  of  ex- 
treme youth. 

"Where  there  is —  love —  a  slight 
difference  in  years  could  hardly  be 
called  an  obstacle,"  said  Agatha. 

"There's  a  better  reason,"  argued 
Cynthia.  "There  is  Tom's  career. 
It  probably  doesn't  mean  anything 
to  you,  who  have  so  much  money. 
But  it  would  spoil  Tom  to  give  up 
his  work  and  be  dependent  on  his 
wife.  He  has  always  loved  his  work. 
When  he  was  a  little  boy,  he  used  to 
declare  he  would  study  and  be  a 
doctor.  His  folks  were  awfully 
poor  and  wanted  him  to  go  to  work 
on  the  farm.  I  made  him  work  his 
way  through —  and  I  helped  him  to 
do  it!"  The  girl  threw  her  head  up 
proudly.  "I  don't  mean  to  brag 
about  it,"  she  declared  in  defense, 
"but  I  have  the  greatest  claim  on 
him,  for  I  understand  him  better 
than     anybody     else     does.       You 


couldn't  be  content  with  the  little 
he  has  to  offer,"  she  concluded.  As 
Cynthia  spoke,  a  new  respect  for 
her  dawned  in  Miss  Ellsworth's 
eyes.  She  did  not  speak  but  sat 
gazing  at  the  distant  tree  tops. 

"Yes,"  she  said  at  length,  "you 
do  love  him.  And  you  must  mean  a 
very  great  deal  to  him.  I  assure  you 
his  interest  in  me  is  quite  transient. 
It  is,  as  you  say,  absurd  to  consider 
me  a  rival." 

"Then  you  will  give  him  up?" 
cried  the  girl. 

"I  don't  think  I  have  ever  had 
him — to  give  up,"  replied  Miss  Ells- 
worth. "We  have  been  friends.  At 
home  I  have  hundreds  such  and 
they  mean  nothing.  Your  Tom 
merely  regards  me  in  the  light  of  a 
novelty." 

But  the  girl  paid  her  the  compli- 
ment of  not  being  so  easily  con- 
vinced of  this. 

"I  don't  blame  him,"  cried  Cynthia 
impulsively.  She  began  to  wonder 
how  she  had  ever  hated  this  woman. 
"You  are  the  most  beautiful  woman 
I  have  ever  seen !"  She  turned  with 
girlish  admiration  toward  her  rival 
and  her  eyes  took  in  every  detail  of 
the  exquisite  picture.  I  wish  I  was 
just  like  you!"  she  added. 

"My  dear,  you  do  not  know  what 
you  say.  I  envy  you,  much,  much 
more  than  you  could  ever  envy  me. 
You  have  happiness  in  your  grasp — 
I  have  always  missed  it.  You  are 
one  of  those  fortunate  women  who 
can  be  content  with  the  half  loaf, 
while  I  have  had  no  bread  because 
the  whole  loaf  was  denied  me." 

Cynthia  crept  over  and  sank  on  a 
low  divan  at  the  feet  of  the  woman 
who  spoke  with  a  world  of  yearning 
in  her  voice.  The  girl  laid  her 
small  brown  hand  on  the  jewelled 
hand  of  the  other. 

"I'm  sorry,  very  sorry.    Will  you 
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forgive  me  for  speaking  as  I  did?  I 
really  was  quite  desperate —  they 
said — "  her  voice  trailed  off  weakly. 

"Never  mind  that,  dear.  They 
always  say  much  that  is  not  true  in 
these  little  towns.  It  is  all  they  have 
to  do." 

"But  if  Tom  likes  you,  he  ought 
to  marry  you,"  said  Cynthia,  for 
nothing  prompts  one  to  be  generpus 
like  generosity  in  another. 

"But  he  doesn't,  dear.  Worldly 
experience  always  has  a  certain 
charm  for  very  young  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  charming  ingenuous- 
ness is  always  refreshing  to  one  who 
is  world-weary.     That  was  all." 

The  girl  was  still  doubtful. 

"It's  my  clothes,,"  confided  Miss 
Ellsworth.  "Tom  probably,  like 
most  men,  likes  pretty  gowns.  You 
are  not  fearful  of  such  an  attraction, 
are  you?" 

"Yes,  I  am,"  said  Cynthia  with 
candor.  She  looked  at  the  perfectly 
gowned  figure  beside  her  and  then 
down  at  her  own  modest  attire. 

"Tom  is  artistic,"  she  said  proudly. 
The  tone  of  proprietorship  was  un- 
mistakable. 

"I  could  only  hope,  at  best,  for 
the  half  loaf,"  sighed  Miss  Ells- 
worth whimsically.  "You  see,  I 
should  lack  so  many  things  that  you 
have." 

Cynthia  gazed  at  her  in  perplexity. 

"You  will  find  that  I  shall  be  a 
memory,  soon  forgot,"  said  Agatha. 
"The  whole  loaf  is  to  be  your  share." 

"And  you  would  prefer  to  go  with- 
out?" demanded  the  girl,  seeing  the 
point  suddenly. 

"I've  never  had  any,"  answered 
Miss  Ellsworth,  "but  I  prefer  none 
to  the  half!  But  enough  of  these 
morbid  similes."  She  arose  briskly. 
"Come  with  me,  child."  She  led  the 
way  into  the  sweet,  cool  house  where 
it    was    all    a    delightful    subdued 


green.  Cynthia  thought  that  in 
these  surroundings  the  airy-gowned 
hostess  looked  like  a  huge  flower. 
Agatha  took  the  wondering  girl  up 
the  broad  staircase  and  into  her  own 
boudoir.  The  maid  was  putting  the 
room  to  rights,  but  Agatha  dis- 
missed her.  Then  she  took  from 
closet  and  trunks  such  marvelous 
creations  as  the  girl  had  never 
dreamed  existed.  Many  bore  for- 
eign marks  on  the  inside  in  gold 
letters. 

"Will  you  give  me  your  co-opera- 
tion in  a  little  scheme?"  demanded 
Miss  Ellsworth  pleasantly.  "I  want 
to  try  an  experiment." 

She  selected  the  loveliest  gown  of 
them  all,  yet  the  most  simply  made. 
It  was  the  choicest  item  in  the  elab- 
orate wardrobe  of  Agatha  Ellsworth. 

"Will  you  please  put  this  on?" 
she  asked.  There  was  a  bewildered 
expression  on  Cynthia's  face,  but 
before  she  could  demur,  she  was 
seated  before  the  dainty  dressing- 
table  and  her  glorious  hair  was  be- 
ing deftly  arranged  by  knowing 
fingers.  The  transformation  was  re- 
markable and  Cynthia  gave  a  cry  of 
delight  at  her  reflection. 

"How  clever  you  are !"  she  said. 
"Why  it  makes  me  look  like  a  differ- 
ent person." 

"It  does  justice  to  your  hair,"  said 
Miss  Ellsworth,  with  a  stern  little 
line  between  her  usually  smooth 
brows. 

Then  she  added  the  tiniest  touch 
of  soft  pink  to  the  girl's  face  that 
was  a  trifle  pale  and  gave  a  fluff  of 
delicate  powder  over  it  all.  She 
looked  like  a  blush  rose  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  sunshine.  Agatha 
helped  Cynthia  on  with  the  exqui- 
site dress,  a  billow  of  foam,  it  looked 
She  cleverly  fitted  it  to  the  girl 
where  it  was  too  large  or  too  long. 

"It    might    have    been    made    for 
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you/'  she  announced  triumphantly, 
gazing  proudly  at  the  work  of  her 
own  hands  and  wits.  "Oh,  you 
are  very  wonderful,  Cynthia,"  she 
breathed.  "A  season  in  New  York! 
Why,  child,  you'd  have  the  world  at 
your  feet.  But  you'd  tire  of  it,"  she 
added  wearily. 

Cynthia  stood  spellbound  at  the 
image  that  gazed  out  at  her  from  the 
pier-glass.  She  seemed  half  fright- 
ened at  her  own  loveliness. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Agatha,  "and  I'll 
tell  you  what  we  are  going  to  do  to 
test  Dr.  Blair's  sentiments  for  you." 
Miss  Ellsworth's  manner  was  busi- 
ness-like. As  she  explained  her  little 
scheme,  the  girl's  face  clouded,  then 
when  comprehension  dawned  she 
threw  her  arms  around  the  neck  of 
her  companion. 

"Oh,  you  dear,"  she  cried.  "How 
splendid  of  you !" 

They  went  down  to  dinner,  and 
afterward  chatted  in  the  pretty 
dining-room  until  Dr.  Blair  was  an- 
nounced. The  ladies  entered  the 
small  drawing-room  together  and 
for  an  instant  Tom  seemed  stunned 
at  the  sight  of  Cynthia.  Miss  Ells- 
worth began  to  talk  cheerfully  as  if 
the  presence  of  Cynthia  was  quite  a 
matter  of  course.  Blair  tried  to  pass 
the  situation  off  easily. 

Cynthia,  too,  seemed  animated  and 
talked  vivaciously.  He  kept  watch- 
ing with  a  new  interest  in  his  eyes 
and  when  Miss  Ellsworth  addressed 
a  remark  to  him,  he  was  so  pre- 
occupied he  did  not  hear. 

Miss  Ellsworth  referred  to  a 
cousin  who  had  just  returned  from 
abroad  and  who  had  sent  her  a  pretty 
trinket  which  she  took  up  from  the 
table  and  passed  over  to  the  doctor. 
"You  will  like  him,  Cynthia,"  she 
said  turning  to  the  girl.  "He  is  quite 
the  handsomest  and  cleverest  man  I 
have  ever  met.     And  I  am  quite  as 


sure  that  he  will  be  charmed  with 
you,  my  dear.  He  will  want  to  paint 
your  portrait  and  I  assure  you  he 
will  do  justice  to  the  subject." 

"Is  he  coming  up  here?"  demanded 
Tom. 

"Oh,  indeed,  no.  But  Cynthia  will 
meet  him  in  New  York,"  replied 
Agatha. 

"Cynthia  — in  New  York?"  Tom 
sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair. 

"To  be  sure.  Did  I  not  mention 
that  Cynthia  was  returning  with  me 
for  a  winter's  social  whirl  ?  Oh,  yes. 
It  is  going  to  be  a  rare  pleasure  to 
be  chaperone  to  such  a  delightful 
debutante.  It  is  considered,  you 
know,  quite  a  feather  in  one's  cap 
to  introduce  one  who  proves  a  reign- 
ing beauty." 

Tom  Blair  turned  the  trinket  he 
held  in  his  hand  over  and  over,  ab- 
stractedly. Then  slowly  he  raised 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  Cynthia. 

"Why,  didn't  you  tell  me?"  he 
asked   in   an   injured   tone. 

"Why,  you  see,  I've  not  known  it 
so  very  long  myself.  And  it's  quite 
a  while  since  I  have  seen  you."  The 
words  were  reproachful  but  the  girl's 
voice  was  quite  impersonal. 

Tom  suddenly  realized  he  had 
allowed  almost  a  week  to  elapse 
without  calling  at  Cynthia's.  And 
Cynthia,  little  Cynthia,  whom  he  had 
come  to  regard  as  a  sort  of  fixture 
in  his  life,  was  going  to  New  York 
to  become  a  society  queen !  The 
idea  dazed  him.  He  resented  this 
new  plan  but  for  the  first  time  he 
appreciated  how  glorious  the  girl 
really  was.  He  looked  at  Agatha — 
she  was  not  at  her  best. 

Agatha  rippled  on,  dwelling  with 
delight  on  the  wonderful  life  that 
was  before  Cynthia.  Then  she  added 
with  an  affectionate  and  playful 
glance  toward  the  girl : 

"And    I    shall    expect   you    to    do 
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something  brilliant,  my  dear.  By 
the  way,  can  you  play  at  all,  or 
sing?"  ' 

The  girl  without  a  word  went 
over  to  the  little  rosewood  grand 
and  in  the  soft,  pink  glow  from  the 
shaded  candles,  she  began  softly  a 
dainty  little  love  song  that  Tom  had 
cared  for  most. 

She  sang  it  with  a  thrill  in  her 
voice  and  unconsciously  Tom  arose 
and  came  to  her  side.  When  she 
had  finished,  she  looked  up  and  met 
his  eyes.  The  look  in  his  brought 
a  vivid  rose  to  her  cheeks  but  she 
turned  from  the  instrument  with  a 
gay,  off-hand  laugh. 

Agatha  went  into  raptures. 

"My  dear,  there's  not  another  girl 
in  the  set  who  can  sing  like  that! 
Such  sweetness  of  tone !  I  shall  be 
very  proud  of  you.  child."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Cynthia  had  a  pretty 
enough  little  voice  but  in  no  way  re- 
markable. 

A  jealous  rage  possessed  Tom. 

"Cynthy  isn't  going  to  New 
York,"  he  declared  in  a  strained 
voice.  "She  isn't  going  down  there 
to  get  her  head  turned  by  the  flat- 
tery of  people  who  can't  begin  to 
appreciate  her !"  Agatha  walked 
over  to  the  window  where  she  stood 
half  concealed  by  the  draperies. 

Tom  looked  at  Cynthia  and  mis- 
understandings melted  away.  She 
turned  her  face  away  to  hide  the  joy 
that  was  shining  in  her  eyes. 

"You  don't  want  to  go,  do  you 
Cynthy?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

Before  Cynthia  had  an  opportunity 
to  answer,  Agatha  came  and  stood 
between  them. 

"Would  you  want  to  spoil  the 
greatest  chance  of  her  life?"  she  de- 
manded coldly.  "Think  what  it 
would  mean  to  her!" 

"She  wouldn't  be  happy,"  he  said 


stoutly.  "Money  can't  buy  happi- 
ness." 

"But  what  is  there  for  a  girl  of 
Cynthia's  beauty  and  charm  in  a 
town  like  this?"  Agatha  asked 
spiritedly.  "She  won't  be  appre- 
ciated." 

"Yes,  she  will  be,"  declared  Tom 
Blair. 

"But  what  have  they  to  offer  here 
in  exchange  for  all  that  she  would 
give  up?" 

"Love,"  said  Tom,  with  a  new 
note  in  his  voice.  He  held  up  his 
head  defiantly. 

"It  is  kind  of  you,  Miss  Ellsworth 
to  take  her —  but  she  can't  go!" 
His  voice  rang  out. 

"That,"  said  Miss  Ellsworth,  "is 
for  Cynthia  to  decide." 

Cynthia  stood  beside  Miss  Ells- 
worth in  pretty  indecision. 

Tom's  eyes  were  eloquent.  Cyn- 
thia looked  appealingly  at  Miss 
Ellsworth.  The  battle  must  not  be 
won  too  easily,  she  read  in  Agatha's 
eyes. 

"There's  really  not  a  reason  why 
I  shouldn't  go,"  declared  Cynthia 
with  forced  enthusiasm. 

"There  isn't?"  The  man's  voice 
was  very  low. 

"Oh,  of  course,  Aunt  would  miss 
me —  otherwise —  it  will  be  a  de- 
lightful opportunity." 

"I  suppose  it  would  be  too  much 
to  ask  you  to  stay,"  he  said  humbly. 
"And  if  you  would  be  happier — " 
He  gazed  at  the  girl  with  hungry 
eyes.  "Oh,  Cynthy,  dear,"  he  cried 
forgetful  of  another's  presence.  He 
held  out  his  arms  appealingly. 
Agatha  glided  noiselessly  from  the 
room. 

"Are  you  quite  sure,  Tom — ?"  she 
began  doubtfully. 

But  Tom  convinced  her  for  all 
time  that  he  was,  indeed,  quite  sure. 

There   was    a    quaint    sun-dial    in 
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the  garden  among  the  roses  and  on  ''After  all —  a  half  loaf —  is  per- 

it  Agatha  was  leaning,  a  pale  figure  haps  better,"  she  mused.     "Though 

against    the    dark    shrubbery.      The  I  never  thought  so  before." 

moonlight   sifted   through   the   trees  A  rose,  heavy  with  dew,  brushed 

mysteriously.  against  her  cheek  sympathetically. 


Soul  of  the  House 

By  Zitella  Cocke 

"Soul  of  the  house,"  wise  Cicero 
The  library  did  name,  to  show 
To  senator  and  lord  of  state, 
Or   better   still,   some  heart  co-mate, 
What  place  of  his  magnificence 
Best  claimed  his  love  and  reverence. 

"Come  to  my  soul, — soul  of  my  soul, 
My  library, — well  worth  the  whole 
Of  bright,  bejewelled  Tusculum. 
Mine  honored   guest,  I  bid  thee  come !" 

Thus  Tully  wrote:  O  Roman  sage, 
'Tis  there  we  trace  thy  golden  page. 
Soul  of  the  house!    That  hallowed  part 
Where  thought  to    thought,  and  heart  to  heart, 
We   meet  Earth's  royal  sons  and  live 
Awhile   upon    the  wealth  they  give. 

Where   dwells   together  in  one  home 
Immortal  sons  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
And  all,  from  cottage-hearth  to  throne, 
Whom  Genius  loves  to  call  her  own ! 

There  reason  flows  from  Socrates, 
And  honeyed  sweets  from  Sophocles, — 
There   Homer   stirs  the  heart  and  brain 
With  thought  sublime  and  epic  strain, 
And  measures  sweet  of  Eschylus, 
We  sing,  and  with  Theocritus 
Live  in  idyllic  pastoral, 
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There  folly  scorn  with  Juvenal, 

Laugh  with  gay  Aristophanes, 

Or  gaze  with  bold  Euripides 

On  goddesses  and  maidens  fair, 

Brave  heroes'  wrongs  and  Kings'  despair. 

Mayhap   from  polished  Xenophon 
We  turn  to  terse  Anacreon, 
List  Virgil's   smooyh-told  tale,  nor  quit 
Till  we  may  taste  Horatian  wit, 

Sit  with  calm  Plato  in  the  beams 
Of  light  divine  that  gild  his  dreams, 
Catch  Caesar's  maitial  note  and  tread, 
Walk  with  grim  Dante  'mid  the  dead, 
See  Goethe  on  his    dual  throne, 
Sound   Schiller's   clear  and  bell-like  tone, 

Hear  Keats's  dear  nightingale,  and  hark 
To  matchless  song  of  Shelley's  lark, 
Burn  with  great  Hugo's  heart  of  fire, 
And  there  on  prouder  heights  and  higher 

Thrill  with  the  wondrous  touch  and  clasp 
Of    Shakespeare's  mighty,  god-like  grasp, 
And  in  his  magic  mirror  see 
All  time  and  all  humanity ! 
Wise  Cicero,  we  bless  thy  fame, 
The  library,  thou  dost  so  name ! 
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The  Harvard  College  Observatory  and 
Its  Photographic  Work 


By  Grace  Agnes  Thompson 


A  WELL  -  KNOWN  business 
man,  returning  from  a  visit  to 
the  Louisana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  remarked 
to  the  writer  that  he  had  been  most 
impressed  while  there,  not  by  the 
clever  inventions  and  wonderful  me- 
chanical devices,  nor  even  by  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  architecture 
displayed  in  the  various  buildings,  or 
of  artificial  landscapes,  but  by  the 
marvellous  and  almost  incredible 
advances  that  were  shown  to  have 
been  made  in  recent  years  by  physi- 
cal science.  Of  this  branch  of  ex- 
hibits he  was  especially  interested 
in  a  small  octagonal  booth,  which 
occupied  the  prominent  position  in 
the  center  of  the  Harvard  College 
exhibit,  and  contained  a  collection  of 
most  remarkable  astronomical  pho- 
tographs,— a  selected  number  of 
glass  plates,  illuminated  by  electri- 
city, not  merely  illustrating  the  rou- 
tine of  the  observatory  connected 
with  that  university,  but  depicting 
some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
discoveries  that,  by  aid  of  photo- 
graphy and  modern  instruments, 
have  been  added  there  to  astronomi- 
cal knowledge.  "I  am  sure,"  he 
added,  "that  future  historians  will 
point  to  these  astonishing  discover- 
ies as  one  of  the  principal  achieve- 
ments that  mark  the  degree  of 
progress  the  world  attained  during 
the  nineteenth  century." 

The  testimony  of  other  visitors 
also,  who,  in  their  pilgrimage  to  that 
Exposition,      stumbled      upon      the 
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Palace  of  Education  and  wandered 
through  its  inspiring  aisles,  still 
further  goes  to  show  that  this  col- 
lection of  photographs  of  astronomi- 
cal subjects,  for  which  the  Harvard 
Observatory  was  awarded  the  grand 
prize,  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, as  well  as  the  most  remarkable 
that  had  ever  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  public. 

Many  observers  doubtless  felt  at 
that  time  a  very  natural  desire  to 
know  something  of  the  facts  in  the 
way  of  experiment  and  research  un- 
derlying the  exhibit.  This  desire 
would  have  been  gieatly  enhanced 
if  they  could  have  seen  also  the  very 
instructive  exhibit  which  occupies 
all  the  available  wall  space  of  a  large 
room  in  the  Astro-photographic  Li- 
brary of  the  Observatory  at  Cam- 
bridge. Not  only  does  it  include  all 
the  photographs  that  were  shown  at 
St.  Louis,  but  a  number  of  additional 
plates  which  have  acquired  more 
recent  distinction, — all  mounted  in 
black  cases  and  illumined  by  means 
of  electric  lights  behind  the  supports. 
The  room  can  be  darkened  at  will, 
when  by  turning  on  the  electric 
lights,  the  visitor  is  ushered  into  a 
wonderland  of  pictorial  beauty.  Not 
merely  the  scientist,  but  even  the 
most  casual  visitor,  must  be  in- 
tensely interested. 

Photographs  of  many  of  the  more 
interesting  objects  in  the  sky,  views 
of  the  various  stations  which  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Observatory, 
and    of    the    beautiful    scenery    that 
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surrounds  the  western  and  southern 
stations,  with  a  large  number  of 
lantern  slides  showing  small  objects 
and  details,  is  a  summary  of  the 
collection.  There  are  numerous 
photographs    of    different    kinds    of 


ing  of  July  21,  1901.  Another,  a 
new  one,  shows  the  very  ingenious 
method  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  light  of  a  star 
when  cut  off  by  the  moon  dis- 
appears    and     then     appears;     this 


BRUCE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TELESCOPE.  APERTURE  24  INCHES.  WITH  WHICH  PLATES  WERE 
MADE  ON  WHICH  PHOEBE,  THE  NINTH  SATELLITE  OF  SATURN  WAS  DISCOVERED. 
LARGEST    PHOTOGRAPHIC   DOUBLET  IN    THE    WORLD 


stellar  spectra.  One  shows  the  only 
impression  of  the  spectrum  of  a 
flash  of  lightning  ever  obtained, — 
taken  at  Cambridge  with  the  eleven- 
inch  Draper  telescope,  on  the  even- 


method  was  devised  recently  by  Mr. 
Edward  S.  King,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  work  of  taking  and  develop- 
ing the  negatives  at  Cambridge  is 
conducted.    Some  of  the  chart  plates 
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show  spangles  of  thousands  of 
minute  light  points  so  close  to  each 
other  as  to  be  utterly  confusing  to 
the  untrained  eye,  every  one  of 
which  represents  an  individual  star. 
Comets,  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
the  planets,  and  certain  curious  or 
unusual  phenomena  are  also  shown. 

In  discussing  these  photographs 
and  the  work  that  is  done  with 
them,  it  should  be  held  clearly  in 
mind  that  Harvard  Observatory, 
though  connected  with  Harvard 
University,  is  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  a  student's  observatory. 
It  is  both  primarily  and  practically 
an  institution  of  astronomical  re- 
search. Once  each  year,  however, 
for  a  few  days  and  evenings  shortly 
preceding  Commencement,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class  and  gowns- 
men from  the  various  schools  of  the 
university,  are  freely  admiLttd  to 
the  observatory  buildings,  when  all 
the  instruments,  as  well  as  the  time 
of  the  assistants,  are  placed  at  their 
disposal.  But  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  the  entire  attention  of 
the  institution  is  devoted  to  scien- 
tific investigations  of  universal 
value  and  interest. 

To  appreciate  these  investiga- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  astronomy,  as  a  science,  in- 
cludes two  distinct  branches  of  re- 
search. In  the  old  days,  when 
learned  men  of  the  far  East  watched 
the  sky  on  clear  nights  and  inscribed 
the  results  of  their  tireless  observa- 
tions on  long  rolls  of  parchment  for 
future  generations  to  read  and  won- 
der at,  the  attempt  was  only  to  tell 
where  the  heavenly  bodies  are. 
But  this  oldest  of  sciences  has 
passed  through  many  metamorph- 
oses since  Pythagoras  taught  his 
pupils  the  true  theory  of  the  sun  as 
the  centre  of  the  planetary  system. 
Its   latest,  or   present,   phase   is   the 


astro-physical,  and  it  began  wl  en, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  past  century, 
the  celebrated  optician,  Fraunhofer, 
by  experimenting  on  light  for  the 
further  perfection  of  his  lenses,  was 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  many 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  This 
new  astronomy  or  astro-physics 
seeks  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
composition  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
basing  its  statements  on  the  identi- 
fication by  Bunsen  and  KirchofI  of 
the  lines  in  the  spectrum  with  vari- 
ous terrestrial  elements.  Its  best 
acquisition  has  undoubtedly  been 
photography,  and  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  branches  of  the  new  as- 
tronomy, Harvard  Observatory  has 
for  many  years  led  the  world. 

Not  merely  the  photographing  of 
celestial  bodies  as  points  of  light,  is 
meant  by  this  photography,  but  the 
more  important  photographing  of  the 
spectra  of  the  stars,  an  accomplish- 
ment the  process  for  which  is  now  so 
perfected  that  stars  so  faint  even  as 
the     seventeenth     magnitude     have 
been    successfully    photographed. 
Astro-photography  at  other  observa- 
tories   is    less    fully    developed    and 
less    adequately    accomplished    than 
at  Harvard  for  the  particular  l'nes 
of    work    here    considered,    because 
here,   through   the   establishment   of 
the  Draper  Memorial  in  1886  for  the 
express    purpose   of   the   study   and 
classification    of    stellar    spectra,    a 
full     equipment    was    provided    for 
photographing    the    stars.      By    the 
addition     from     time     to     time     of 
larger     and     more     modern    instru- 
ments,  this   equipment   has   become 
the    largest    and    most    complete    in 
the  world.     Moreover,  the  fact  that 
Harvard    Observatory    has,    besides 
its   principal   station   at   Cambridge, 
another  in   Peru  fully  equipped  for 
observing    and    photographing    the 
southern    stars,    and    a    number    of 
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smaller  sub-stations  for  meteorolog- 
ical observations,  aids  greatly  in 
gaining  for  this  observatory  its 
numerous  advantages. 

The  three-story  fire-proof  build- 
ing, which  was  constructed  in  1893 
especially  for  storing  and  studying 
the  collection  of  photographs  at 
Cambridge,  now  contains  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  glass  plates, 
All  of  these  are  dated  and  carefully 
catalogued,  like  the  books  in  a  large 
library, — a  work  in  itself  of  no  small 


graphs  of  the  bright  stars  is  much 
greater.  Over  seven  thousand  pho- 
tographs have  been  taken  with  the 
Bruce  telescope,  at  Arequipa  station, 
and  many  of  them  show  stars  as 
faint  as  the  seventeenth  magnitude. 
The  spectra  of  all  stars  as  faint  as 
the  ninth  magnitude,  and  many  that 
are  fainter,  are  shown  on  the  Draper 
Memorial  photographs. 

The  process  of  obtaining  and  de- 
veloping a  stellar  photograph  is  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  of  ordi- 
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moment,  as  a  detailed  description  of 
each  plate  must  be  kept  in  the  cata- 
logue. The  plates  date  back  to 
1883,  and  furnish  the  only  history 
that  exists  of  the  entire  stellar  uni- 
verse. All  stars  from  the  north  to 
the  south  pole,  and  of  the  eleventh 
magnitude  and  brighter,  appear  on  a 
larger  number  of  photographs. 
Their  position  and  brightness  is  thus 
shown  on  from  one  to  two  hundred 
nights  distributed  over  the  last  fif- 
teen years.     The  number  of  photo- 


nary  photography.  But  to  obtain 
the  image  of  a  star,  the  sensitized 
plate  must  be  exposed  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  For  the 
brighter  stars,  an  exposure  of  ten 
minutes  is  sufficient ;  for  the  faintest 
stars,  on  the  other  hand,  from  one 
to  five  or  more  hours  are  required 
With  the  increase  in  sensitiveness  of 
dry  plates  and  the  improvements 
in  photographic  lenses,  it  is  now 
possible  to  thus  successfully  pho- 
tograph  many  objects   that   are   en- 
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tirely  invisible  to  the  eye  in  the 
largest  telescopes.  Among  these 
are  faint  nebulous  masses  surround- 
ing the  stars  of  large  scattered 
clusters,  or  faint  extensions  of 
nebulae  already  known,  the  exten- 
sions reaching  out  to  enormous  dis- 
tances and  tying  together  stars 
heretofore  seemingly  isolated,  and 
thus  offering  new  evidence  pro  or 
con  for  the  various  theories  as  to 
the  origin  of  all  the  celestial  bodies. 
The  "camera"  that  is  used  in  pho- 
tographing a  star  is  a  telescope, 
whose  aperture  may  be  anything 
from  an  inch  or  two  to  several  feet, 
and  to  the  eye-end  of  which  a  plate- 
holder  has  been  adjusted  to  replace 
the  eye-piece.  At  Cambridge  a 
number  of  instruments  are  used  for 
photography,  all  of  which  are 
mounted  in  small  shelters  on  the 
Observatory  grounds  near  the  prin- 
cipal buildings.  The  large  dome 
that  surmounts  the  highest  of  these 
buildings  covers  the  fifteen-inch 
equatorial,    whose    focal     length    is 


twenty-two  feet,  and  which,  with  its 
twin,  the  Pulkova  in  Russia,  was 
the  largest  instrument  in  the  work 
at  the  time  when  it  was  constructec 
half  a  century  ago.  This  is  usee 
every  clear  night  for  visual  observa 
tions.  There  is  no  such  thing  a' 
Harvard  Observatory  as  a  "vaca 
tion-time,"  though  the  various  as 
sistants  and  even  Professor  Picker 
ing  himself  may  of  course  fron 
time  to  time  be  absent ;  yet  som< 
one  must  be  always  on  duty,  fo: 
each  starry  night  is  too  precious  t( 
be  wasted.  On  every  clear  nigh 
in  the  year,  photographs  are  takei 
of  every  available  part  of  the  sky 
Transit-photometers  at  both  Cam 
bridge  and  Arequipa  are  also  in  con 
stant  use  to  record  photographically 
the  exact  passage  of  each  star  acros; 
the  meridian.  Both  these  and  th< 
instruments  used  for  charting  worl 
automatically,  being  driven  by  elec 
tricity,  by  means  of  a  synchronizec 
clock,  so  as  to  "follow"  the  apparen 
motion   of   the   heavens,   caused   b1 
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the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth 
from  west  to  east.  This  is  called 
the  "patrol"  method  of  observation 
and  is  in  use  nightly  only  by  the 
Harvard  Observatory.  From  its 
penetrating  scrutiny  no  part  of  the 
heavens  can  escape.  Thus  a  con- 
tinuous and  absolutely  faithful  rec- 
ord of  the  appearance  of  the  sky  is 
secured,  which  is  of  the  utmost  ser- 
vice to  astronomers  throughout  the 
world,  since  the  history  of  any  star 
may  be  traced  back  through  consec- 
utive plates  for  any  desired  length 
of  time  during  the  past  twenty 
years. 

When,  for  instance,  as  occasion- 
ally happens,  a  new  star  suddenly 
blazes  forth  in  the  sky,  if  this  celes- 
tial novelty  is  as  bright  as  one  of 
the  more  brilliant  of  the  permanent 
stars,  it  will  not  long  elude  dis- 
covery by  some  of  the  numerous 
acute  pairs  of  eyes  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  are  constantly 
scanning   the    heavens.      The   fortu- 


nate finder  then,  of  course,  imme- 
diately announces  his  discovery; 
and  then  comes  one  of  the  import- 
ant tests  of  the  value  of  the  photo- 
graphic history  of  the  stars  that  has 
been  kept  at  Harvard.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  plates  taken  during  the 
period  shortly  preceding  this  dis- 
covery, reveals  the  fact  that  the 
photographic  method  has  already 
silently  detected  the  newcomer  and 
obtained  the  first  indication  of  its 
presence.  But  the  value  of  the  "star 
history"  is  even  more  obvious  when 
it  is  known  that  during  the  last  four 
hundred  years  only  eighteen  new 
stars  have  been  found,  nine  of  them 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
that  of  these  ten,  seven  were  found 
at  Harvard  by  Mrs.  W.  P.  Fleming 
in  studying  photographs  of  stellar 
spectra.  New  stars  or  novae,  it  may 
be  noted,  have  peculiar  spectra,  and 
gradually  fade  away  after  a  time 
and  are  lost. 

Another  of  the   peculiar  phenom- 
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ena  that  exist  in  the  heavens  is 
called  "variable"  stars, — stars  whose 
light  changes  in  intensity  from  time 
to  time.  Most  of  them  are  far  too 
faint,  even  when  at  their  brightest, 
or  maximum,  to  be  seen  at  all  with 
the  eye  unless  aided  by  the  most 
powerful  telescope.  Their  presence 
in  the  heavens,  therefore,  can  be  de- 
tected only  by  the  includible  photo- 
graphic plate.  A  few  decades  ago, 
almost  nothing  was  known  of  these 
erratic  celestial  bodies.  But  as  the 
number  of  photographic  plates  at 
Harvard  increased,  and  a  detailed 
study  of  them  was  instituted,  it  was 
discovered  that  certain  stars,  which 
on  one  plate  appeared  quite  bright 
and  distinct,  on  others  had  dwindled 
away  to  the  merest  dim  speck.  A 
comparison  of  these  plates  with  a 
series  of  other  plates  taken  on  suc- 
ceeding nights  revealed  the  fact  that 
these  stars  had  been  undergoing  a 
gardual  process  of  change  from 
bright  to  faint,  and  from  faint 
to  bright.  Further  examinations 
showed  also  that  the  changes  were 
periodic  and  occurred  with  greater 
or  less  systematic  regularity  of  in- 
terval. The  next  procedure  was,  of 
course,  to  make  careful  drawings  of 
the  light-curves,  based  on  this 
knowledge,  mapping  the  progress 
of  variability  of  some  of  these  stars, 
to  be  used  as  types,  by  which  to 
designate  the  nature  of  variation  in 
other  stars.  The  standards  thus  de- 
duced are  recognized  as  authorita- 
tive. 

There  is,  however,  no  more  inter- 
esting class  of  phenomena  than 
what  is  known  as  nebulae, — faint, 
misty,  celestial  clouds,  which,  like 
those  that  mark  the  path  of  the 
Milky  Way,  are  usually  resolved  by 
the  powerful  telescope  into  a  myriad 
of  separate  stars.  A  large  part  of 
the  Milky  Way  is  sufficiently  bright 


to  be  dimly  visible  to  the  naked  eye ; 
yet  there  are  far  extensions  of 
nebulae  along  this  path  and  many 
individual  masses  of  the  same  nature 
in  other  regions  of  the  sky  that  are 
indistinguishable  even  on  a  photo- 
graphic plate,  unless  taken  by  means 
of  a  telescope  of  the  very  largest 
existing  aperture.  A  reflecting  tele- 
scope has  proved  to  be  the  most 
useful  for  such  work.  Accordingly, 
the  Harvard  Observatory,  which 
until  recently  has  owned  no  large 
reflector,  could  not  take  part  in  this 
and  one  or  two  other  discussions 
on  similar  subjects  that  have  inter- 
ested astronomers  during  the  past 
few  years.  But  in  the  summer  of 
1904,  this  institution  purchased  the 
great  reflecting  telescope  of  five  feet 
aperture,  which  has  remained  idle 
for  nearly  ten  years  in  the  observa- 
tory of  Dr.  A.  A.  Common  at  Ealing, 
England ;  thus  possessing  itself  of 
the  largest  instrument  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  The  great  glass  mirror 
of  almost  a  ton's  weight,  is  now  be- 
ing remounted,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Willard  P.  Gerrish,  an  officer 
of  the  Observatory,  with  new  and 
ingenious  electrical  contrivances  for 
driving  and  controlling,  on  the  Ob- 
servatory grounds  at  Cambridge, 
where  it  will  be  used  by  Professor  E. 
C.  Pickering  for  continuing  the  pho- 
tometric work  which  he  has  carried 
on  continuously  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  probably  at  times 
also  for  photographic  work.  The 
Observatory  has  also,  during  the  re- 
cent winter,  had  constructed  by  the 
Alvan  Clark  &  Sons  Corporation  of 
Cambridge,  two  mirrors  of  twenty- 
four  inches  aperture,  one  of  which 
has  already  been  mounted  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  is  in  use  for  observing 
variable  stars  visually.  The  pri- 
mary purpose,  however,  for  wh'ch 
these  mirrors  have  been  made,  is  the 
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very  kind  of  photographic  investi- 
gations that  have  just  been  men- 
tioned as  requiring  a  large  reflector. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  certain  addi- 
tional parts  of  the  electrical  driving 
machinery  are  completed,  a  series 
of  photographs  will  be  begun, 
which,  it  is  expected,  may  yield  most 
useful  information.  The  intention, 
of  the  Observatory  is  ultimately  to 
mount  the  twin  of  this  telescope  in 
South    America    where    it    may    te 


A  special  detailed  study  of  nebulous 
regions  for  the  detection  of  variable 
stars  was  instituted  at  Harvard 
during  the  past  year,  and  consigned 
by  Professor  Pickering  to  Miss 
Henrietta  S.  Leavitt,  one  of  the  able 
women  assistants  at  the  Observa- 
tory. From  the  numerous  photo- 
graphs that  have  been  examined  and 
compared,  Miss  Leavitt  has  found, 
during  the  past  eight  months,  an 
astonishing      number      of      variab'e 


NATIVE    PRIESTS    SAYING    MASS    OVER    INSTRUM  ENTS    OF    DEDICATION    OF    METERIOLOGICAL    STA- 
TION   ON    SUMMIT   OF  EL    MISTI,    PERU.      ELEVATION     19,200'      FEET 


sed  in  the  same  way  on  the  south- 
rn  stars. 

Interesting  and  important  as  are 
he  research  possibilities  of  these 
ew  instruments,  and  greatly  as  sci- 
nce  will  be  benefited  by  their  use, 
lere  are  other  pieces  of  wo:k  in 
rogress  at  Harvard  Observatory, 
already  completed  there,  that  are 
uite  as  interesting  along  different 
ties   and   valuable   to   astronomers. 


stars, — more  than  one  thousand 
where  two  years  ago  less  than  one 
hundred  were  known  to  exist.  It  is 
an  investigation  that  may  continue 
for  several  years,  so  fruitful  and 
promising  is  the  field. 

The  task  of  compiling  a  catalogue 
giving  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
spectra  of  all  bright  stars, — those 
visible  to  the  naked  eye, — in  both 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres, 
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involved  many  years  of  labor,  but  it 
has  been  accomplished  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamina  P.  Fleming,  Curator  of  as- 
tronomical photographs,  and  her 
assistants,  and  so  faithfully  accom- 
plished that  it  is  everywhere  ac- 
cepted as  an  authority.  In  this 
work,  under  Mrs.  Fleming's  direc- 
tion, Miss  Maury  made  a  detailed 
classification  of  the  bright  northern 
stars,  completing  her  work  five 
years  ago;  the  bright  southern  stars 
were  similarly  classified  by  Miss 
Annie  J.  Cannon,  Mrs.  Fleming  her- 
self preparing  the  final  general  clas- 
sification for  publication.  Hardly 
more  than  a  vague  conception  of  the 
ability,  patience,  perseverance,  and 
painstaking  toil  required  by  such  an 
undertaking,  can  be  appreciated  by 
one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  observa- 
tory routine.  Photographs  for  the 
examination  of  the  southern  stars 
were  taken  with  the  thirteen-inch 
Boyden  telescope  at  the  Arequipa 
station  in  Peru,  where  the  great 
elevation  and  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  made  it  possible  to  ob- 
tain impressions  of  very  many  stars. 
This  catalogue  contains  1122  bright 
stars,  from  an  examination  of  5961 
plates,  the  first  of  which  was  taken 
November  29,  1891,  the  last  Decem- 
ber 6,  1899.  But  Miss  Camon's 
more  recent  work  has  been  even 
more  difficult.  A  complete  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  variable  stars  then 
known  was  begun  here  sime  years 
ago  by  Professor  W.  M.  Reed,  since 
connected  with  Princeton  Univers- 
ity, who  wrote  15,000  cards  for  i'~. 
This  work  was  resumed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1900,  and  has  since  been  con- 
tinued by  Miss  Cannon,  so  that  there 
are  now  more  than  35,000  cards. 
The  bibliography  is  a  comp1ete  de- 
tailed history  of  each  star  in  the 
series.  A  minute  record  of  every 
observation    of    each    star    is    G^iven, 


the  observations  at  maximum 
brightness  being  contained  in  one 
table,  those  at  minimum  in  another; 
the  name  of  the  observer  in  each 
case  is  also  given,  and  the  observa- 
tory and  instrument  as  well  as  the 
technical  description  of  the  star, 
with  its  position  and  period  of  vari- 
ability, and  date  of  maximum  and 
minimum. 

All  researches  undertaken  at  Har- 
vard Observatory  are  made  similarly 
to  cover  every  part  of  the  sky  from 
the  north  to  the  south  pole,  photo- 
graphs of  the  southern  stars  being 
taken  at  the  Arequipa  station. 
Professor  Solon  I.  Bailey,  who  was 
instrumental  in  establishing  this 
station,  is  in  charge  there.  At  the 
writing  of  the  present  paper,  he 
with  his  family,  is  on  his  way  return- 
ing from  South  America  at  the  close 
of  his  third  term,  after  an  absence 
from  the  United  States  of  over  three 
years.  Two  accompanying  illustra- 
tions show  the  arduous  ascent  oi 
Mt.  El  Misti,  a  journey  of  a  day  and 
a  half  from  Arequipa,  up  which,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  rarity  of  the  air  and  the  steep- 
ness of  the  mountain-side,  a  mule- 
path  has  been  constructed  to  the 
summit;  and  native  priests  are 
shown  conducting  dedicatory  ser- 
vices at  the  setting  up  of  the  me- 
teorological instruments  there.  The 
buildings  of  the  observatory  are 
situated  on  a  plateau  three  miles 
distant  from  Arequipa  and  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  19,200  feet.  In  the 
accompanying  view  of  this  station 
from  the  west,  the  central  dome 
covers  the  twenty-four  inch  Bruce 
photographic  doublet,  the  gift  of  the 
iate  Catherine  W.  Bruce  of  New 
York,  and  the  largest  telescope  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  With  this  instru- 
ment were  obtained  the  photo- 
graphs   from     which     Phoebe,     the 
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ninth  satellite  of  Saturn,  was  dis- 
covered. All  photographs  taken  at 
Arequipa  are  packed,  after  develop- 
ing, in  the  same  cases  in  which 
they  were  received  and  returned  to 
Cambridge  for  examination  and  pre- 
servation. The  force  of  assistants 
required  at  the  latter  station,  there- 
fore, is  rather  large, — about  thirty- 
live,  a  number  quite  seven  times  as 
great  as  that  employed  at  Arequipa. 
About   half  this   number,   or   nearly 


arily  due  to  the  untiring  energy, 
zeal,  executive  power,  and  inventive 
genius  of  its  able  and  distinguished 
Director,  Professor  Edward  C.  Pick- 
ering, who  since  1877  has  devoted 
practically  his  whole  time  to  the 
work.  Nearly  all  the  instruments 
used  in  both  the  photographic  and 
photometric  researches  have  been 
constructed  from  his  plans  and 
under  his  direction;  while  all  the 
plans  of  work  at  the  various  stations 
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11  who  are  occupied  in  examination 
nd  study  of  the  photographs,  are 
romen. 

The  great  value  of  the  researches 
id  the  excellence  of  work  that  is 
rformed  here,  becomes  yearly 
ore  apparent.  Yet  while  some  of 
ie  assistants  have  earned  for  them- 
lves  world-wide  fame  through  the 
liversal  interest  in  the  tasks  as- 
ned  to  them,  the  success  of  Harv- 
d    College    Observatory    is    prim- 


have  been  the  direct  outcome  of  his 
systematic  designs  for  investigations 
on  a  comprehensive  scale,  in  order 
to  obtain  all  the  necessary  material 
or  observations  to  render  the  re- 
searches undertaken  complete  from' 
pole  to  pole.  At  no  other  observatory 
in  the  world  has  work  been  under- 
taken on  such  a  scale,  and  to  him  is 
due  the  credit  that  at  Harvard  this 
has  not  only  been  undertaken,  but  is- 
being  carried  on  most  successfully. 


Evangeline's  At  Home 


By  Clara  Austin  Winslow 


EVANGELINE  greeted  her  first 
caller  cordially. 

"Yes,  I'm  glad  to  be  here," 
answered  Mrs.  Worthington;  "on 
your  very  first  'at  home'  day,  too. 
Of  course  you  had  a  delightful  wed- 
ding trip.  How  attractive  your 
rooms  are!  So  cosy  and  homelike! 
It  takes  me  right  back  to  my  first 
year  of  married  life,  and  if  you'll 
allow  me,  Mrs.  Wescott,  I'm  going 
to  give  you  a  word  of  advice  from 
my  successful  experience.  Don't 
give  up  reading  and  studying  just 
because  you're  through  school  and 
married.  My  observation  is  that  a 
man  soon  wearies  of  his  wife  unless 
she  keeps  pace  with  him  mentally. 
So  many  young  wives  start  wrong, 
you'll  pardon  me,  I  know." 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Worthington," 
answered  Evangeline,  pouring  a  cup 
of  tea  for  her  guest. 

"Be  sure  to  take  time  to  foster 
mental  growth,  and  other  things  will 
adjust  themselves." 

Evangeline's  thoughts  wandered 
back  to  the  past  busy  weeks  of  "get- 
ting settled"  and  she  smiled  to  think 
of  the  furniture  and  curtains  adjust- 
ing themselves  while  she  stopped  to 
take  time  for  mental  growth.  But 
there  was  no  time  to  think,  for 
Annie  was  showing  two  more  ladies 
into  the  parlor,  Aunt  Jane  and 
Cousin  Louise. 

"I  can  see  you've  begun  just  right, 
Evangeline,"  began  Aunt  Jane  after 
Mrs.  Worthington  had  taken  her 
leave.  "Dick's  easy-chair  in  the 
lightest  corner  of  the  room  and  his 
books  and  papers  within  easy  reach. 
204 


You'll  have  a  happy  married  life  if 
you  take  time  to  make  things  com- 
fortable for  your  husband.  That's 
the  only  method  to  pursue.  Nothing 
appeals  so  strongly  to  a  man." 

"Oh,  Mama !"  broke  in  Cousin 
Louise,  "when  I  get  married  I  shall 
pay  most  attention  to  wearing  pretty 
clothes  and  looking  neat  in  the  morn- 
ing and  curling  my  hair  just  the 
same  as  before.  That's  very  im- 
portant according  to  all  the  novels." 

"A  little  dressing  up  for  your  hus- 
band is  well  enough  but  not  too 
much — not  too  much.  That  is  al- 
ways a  crucial  point  when  a  wife 
wastes  unnecessary  time  or  money 
on  dress,"  said  Aunt  Jane,  decidedly. 
"Neither  does  a  man  care  for  a 
woman  too  well-informed  or  highly 
educated.  Now  there's  Mrs.  Worth- 
ington, able  to  discuss  any  questions 
of  the  day  or  century,  but  what 
about  her  husband?  Why,  he 
spends  all  his  evenings  at  the  Club." 

Two  more  ladies  entered,  young 
Mrs.  Wren  and  her  maiden  aunt. 

"How  charming  your  new  home 
is!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wren,  after,  the 
formalities  were  over.  "Pardon  me, 
but  those  window  curtains  are 
simply  dear.  I  do  love  curtains  so, 
but  my  husband  detests  them,  says 
he  doesn't  want  his  light  strained, 
so  to  please  him  I  haven't  a  drapery 
curtain  in  the  house.  It  does  make 
my  rooms  look  fearfully  bare,  but 
it  suits  him." 

"He  thinks  it  suits  him,"  inter- 
rupted Miss  Solomon,  the  maiden 
aunt,  "but  it  really  doesn't.  My  ex- 
perience with  men  is  that  they  don't 
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know  what  they  do  want.  They 
can't  analyze  their  feelings  as  a 
woman  can." 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  my  husband 
knows  what  he  does  not  want  and 
that's  curtains,"  responded  Mrs. 
Wren,  "and  I  think  best  to  humor 
him.    That  is  the  method  I  pursue." 

"Now  Mrs.  Wescott,  don't  listen 
to  my  niece.  Her  views  will  have 
a  deteriorating  influence  on  you. 
Mr.  Wren,  like  most  men,  has  a 
theory  that  he  doesn't  like  curtains, 
but  let  him  go  into  a  room  with  bare, 
staring  windows,  and  he  feels  that 
something  is  wrong." 

"Mr.  Wren  never  feels  that  any- 
thing is  wrong  with  his  home." 
Mrs.  Wren  spoke  with  dignity  and 
a  withering  glance  at  her  maiden 
aunt. 

Aunt  Jane  endeavored  to  smooth 
the  troubled  waters  by  changing  the 
subject.  "If  you  have  his  Morris 
chair  drawn  up  by  the  fire  and  his 
slippers  on  the  hearth — "  she  began. 

Mrs.  Wren  straightened  up.  "It 
is  my  opinion  that  acting  the  part 
of  a  valet  is  altogether  too  menial 
work  for  a  wife.  I  never  would 
think  of  carrying  my  husband's 
shoes  and  slippers  back  and  forth 
for  him." 

"I  agree  perfectly  with  my  niece 
there,"  said  Miss  Solomon.  "I've 
seen  altogether  too  many  men  be- 
come regular  tyrants  in  the  home 
and  wives  meekly  submitting  to  act 
the  part  of  slaves — bringing  their 
gloves,  brushing  their  hats — and 
what  is  worse,  even  pretending  to 
enjoy  it,  to  please  their  lord  and 
master,  no  doubt." 

"Speaking  of  husbands  and  wives 
reminds  me  of  that  book  "Ever 
After,"  remarked  Cousin  Louise. 
"Have  you  read  it,  Evangeline? 
You  ought  to.  You  can  get  so  many 
good    ideas   of    how    husbands    and 


wives  ought  to  converse.  If  they 
have  real  spirited  discussion  all  the 
time,  life  never  gets  monotonous.  I 
can't  bear  to  see  a  wife  agree  to  all 
her  husband  says." 

"Why,  Louise  what  have  you 
been  reading?"  asked  Aunt  Jane 
solemnly.  "Above  all  things  don't 
recommend  it  to  Evangeline.  We 
all  know  that  more  unhappy  homes 
and  divorces  are  caused  every  year 
by  that  habit  of  disagreeing  in  little 
unimportant  things  than  by  any- 
thing else.  You  may  not  always 
think  in  every  particular  just  as  your 
husband  does,  but  if  you  don't,  keep 
still." 

"Excuse  me  from  differing  with 
you  there,"  said  Miss  Solomon  po- 
litely, "but  if  more  women  would 
keep  minds  of  their  own  after  mar- 
riage, there  would  be  less  men  talk- 
ing and  writing  about  the  limitations 
of  the  female  mind." 

"Here  comes  Professor  Holmes's 
wife,  Evangeline,"  announced  Cou- 
sin Louise,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

"Mrs.  Holmes?    How  does  it  hap- 


pen 


asked     Mrs.     Wren. 


fShe 


never  goes  anywhere  because  the 
professor  believes  that  women  ought 
to  spend  their  time  in  their  homes, 
except  when  they  go  out  with  their 
husbands." 

"She  isn't  coming  here  after  all — 
just  going  by,"  added  Louise. 

"She's  probably  on  her  way  to  the 
college  to  meet  her  husband  and 
walk  home  with  him,"  asserted  Miss 
Solomon.  "Such  devotion  is  ridicu- 
lous. Her  old  friends  see  very  little 
of  her  now.  Anyone  can  foresee 
that  such  exaggerated  devotion  will 
soon  wear  out." 

"I  met  her  on  the  street  the  other 
afternoon,"  said  Mrs.  Wren.  "She 
had  just  been  to  a  lecture  with  the 
professor.    When  I  asked  her  if  she 
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enjoyed  it,  she  said,  'Oh,  very 
much  I*  with  that  sentimental  far- 
away expression  in  her  eyes,  but 
will  you  believe  it,  she  couldn't  tell 
me  what  't  was  about — not  even  the 
subject.  She  stammered  and  blushed 
and  pronounced  two  or  three  big 
words — 'Coagulation  of  Indetermin- 
ate Gesticulation/  or  something  like 
that.  Just  then  the  professor  came 
along  and  took  her  home." 

"Why,  Evangeline,  here  is  Richard 
now.  I  didn't  realize  't  was  so  late." 
said  Aunt  Jane  rising.  "No,  I  don't 
believe  it  is  Richard,  after  all.  This 
man  hasn't  any  moustache. 

"But  Richard  has  shaved  his/' 
ventured  Evangeline. 

"My  dear  child,  what  did  you  let 
him  do  that  for?"  asked  Aunt  Jane 
in  dismay. 

"I  noticed  it  the  other  day,"  de- 
clared Miss  Solomon.  "I  didn't  in- 
tend to  mention  it,  but  now  that  the 
subject  has  been  referred  to,  I  will 
say  that  it  makes  him  look  ridicu- 
lously young  and  boyish — much 
younger  than  you  do,  Mrs.  Wescott, 
much.  Make  him  let  it  grow  again, 
right   away." 

"Yes,  Evangeline,  do,"  Aunt  Jane, 
said  emphatically.  "In  his  business 
he  needs  the  dignity  and  experience 
that  a  moustache  gives." 


Richard's  entrance  caused  the  end 
of  the  discussion  and  the  departure 
of  the  callers. 

As  Miss  Solomon  bade  Evange- 
line good-bye,  she  said  gravely, 
"That  your  married  life  may  be  one 
half  as  happy  as  you  now  expect  is 
my  earnest  wish  for  you." 

Mrs.  Wren  remarked  in  an  under- 
tone, "He's  looking  thin.  I  hope 
you'll  find  out  what  is  worrying  him 
— perhaps  it's  curtains." 

"Do  make  him  let  it  grow  again," 
commanded  Aunt  Jane.  "I  shall  not 
claim  him  as  a  nephew  till  you  do." 

"I  like  him  a  lot  better  without 
it,"  whispered  Cousin  Louise.  "He 
looks  so  much  more  distinguished." 

And  they  were  gone. 

Evangeline  sank  onto  the  hall 
stairs,  her  face  in  her  hands. 

O  Richard!"  she  half  sobbed,  "I 
know  I  can't  make  a  happy  home 
for  you." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  askd  Rich- 
ard in  amazement.  "Haven't  we  a 
happy  home  already?" 

"I  thought  so —  but —  I  don't  be- 
lieve 'twill  last.  I'm  not  pursuing 
any  particular  method." 

"Method,  nonsense!  What  you 
need  is  a  nap  before  dinner,"  said  he, 
lifting  her  from  the  stairs  and  carry- 
ing her  to  the  couch.  "Now  go  to 
sleep  and  leave  'methods'  to  me." 


Queen  Victoria  and  the  American  People 


By  Charles  Cowley,  LL.  D. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  was  born 
in  Kensington  Palace,  May 
24,  1819.  Her  father,  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  died  in  the  following 
January  and  she  had  no  personal 
recollection  of  him ;  but  she  was 
carefully  brought  up  by  her  mother. 
She  attained  her  statutory  majority 
May  24,  1837;  and  on  tha*t  day,  by 
order  of  her  uncle,  King  William  IV, 
a  ball  was  given  at  St.  James' 
Palace  to  celebrate  her  coming  of 
age.  An  illness,  which  soon  ended 
with  his  death,  prevented  King  Wil- 
liam, and  also  Queen  Adelaide,  from 
attending  that  ball.  Consequently, 
the  Princess  Victoria  and  her 
mother,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Kent,  occupied  the  chairs  of  state. 
Henry  Wikoff,  who,  as  an  attache 
of  the  American  Legation  at  Lon- 
don, "assisted"  at  that  ball,  thus  de- 
scribes the  Princess  as  she  sat  for 
the  first  time  in  the  place  of  her 
uncle,  which  was  so  soon  to  be  her 
own :  "Her  face  was  somewhat 
flushed  by  the  novelty  of  the  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  rumors  of  the 
King's  increasing  illness.  But  she 
displayed  a  self-possession  under 
the  circumstances  quite  remarkable, 
and  was  the  theme  of  general  ad- 
miration." 

Wikoff  was  also  present  at  the 
Queen's  first  levee,  of  which  he  says : 
"The  Queen  wore  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  her  royal  diadem  sat 
gracefully  upon  her  well-shaped 
head.  She  went  through  the  trying 
ordeal  with  extraordinary  compos- 
ure, and  all  were  struck  by  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  timidity  or 
agitation." 


About  three  months  before  Vic- 
toria became  mistress  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  another  lady  of  about 
the  same  age  became  mistress  of  the 
White  House  at  Washington.  The 
wife  of  Martin  Van  Buren  died 
many  years  before  he  became  Presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Abraham  Van  Buren, 
wife  of  the  President's  oldest  son, 
was  acclaimed  as  "the  first  lady  of 
the  land."  The  fact  that  the  young 
daughter-in-law  of  President  Van 
Buren  was  then  presiding  with 
marked  success  over  the  social  func- 
tions of  the  White  House  led  Queen 
Victoria  to  take  particular  interest 
in  American  affairs  from  the  begin- 
ning of  her  long  and  beneficent 
reign.  It  was  an  open  secret  that 
Mrs.  Stephenson  cherished  expecta- 
tions that  in  due  time  she  would 
succeed  her  daughter  as  mistress  of 
the  White  House;  a  position  which 
she  was  well  qualified  to  adorn ;  for 
it  was  "on  the  cards"  that  after  Mr. 
Van  Buren  had  served  the  two 
terms  which  he  desired,  he  should 
be  succeeded  by  Andrew  Stephen- 
son. Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes ! 

Preparatory  to  her  coronation,  the 
Queen  sent  invitations  (commands,) 
to  four  young  ladies  to  attend  her 
during  that  function.  Thinking  of 
it  chiefly  as  a  personal  or  family 
affair,  she  selected  those  whom  she 
loved  best.  But  Lord  Melbourne, 
her  Prime  Minister,  suggested  that 
there  were  great  historic  families  in 
England  and  Scotland,  Tories  as 
well  as  Whigs,  with  daughters  about 
the  same  age  as  the  Queen,  who 
would  feel  slighted  if  their  daughters 
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were  all  overlooked.  The  Queen 
appreciated  the  suggestion  at  once, 
and  regretted  that  she  had  not  con- 
sulted Lord  Melbourne  on  the  sub- 
ject before.  She  said,  "I  did  not 
mean  to  slight  any  one.  But  don't 
ask  me  to  revoke  any  of  those  invi- 
tations. I  can't  do  that.  Such  a 
slight  would  cause  infinite  pain." 
The  result  was  that  four  more  in- 
vitations were  issued.  The  mother 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  who  was  one  of 
the  eight,  tells  •  us  that  they  were 
straightened  for  want  of  space  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  but  Dean 
Stanley,  who  was  there  as  a  specta- 
tor, says  that  the  Queen  and  her 
maids  moved  with  the  grace  and 
lightness  of  step  of  a  procession  of 
fairies. 

Among  those  present  at  the  coro- 
nation and  at  the  opening  of  the 
Queen's  first  Parliament,  were  the 
American  minister,  Andrew  Steph- 
enson of  Virginia,  formerly  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  Abraham  Van  Buren, 
who  had  married  Mr.  Stephenson's 
accomplished  daughter,  and  Charles 
Sumner  of  Boston,  all  of  whom 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Queen  carried  herself  as  in  every 
way  remarkable.  The  famous  ac- 
tress, "Fanny"  Kemble,  says,  the 
Queen  pronounced  the  first  four 
words,  "My  Lords  and  Gentlemen," 
of  her  first  speech  to  Parliament 
with  such  sweetness  and  distinct- 
ness of  enunciation  as  charmed  all 
who  heard  them,  and  they  were 
charmed  more  and  more  as  she  pro- 
ceeded to  the  end. 

The  Queen  had  a  rich  soprano 
voice,  which  had  been  improved  to 
the  utmost  by  Dr.  Davys,  her  pre- 
ceptor in  music  and  elocution. 
"Fanny''  Kemble  said  that  any  ac- 
tress might  well  be  proud  if,  after 
twenty    years'    practice,    she    could 


read  as  well  as  the  Queen  read  her 
first  speech  from  the  throne.  Charles 
Sumner  once  said  to  me  that  he  had 
often  seen  the  grand-daughters  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  "the 
three  Graces  of  England,"  but  that 
he  never  saw  such  an  ineffably 
charming  smile  as  beamed  on  the 
face  of  the  Queen  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephenson,  parents 
of  Mrs.  Abraham  Van  Buren,  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  upon  the 
Queen,  who  readily  excused  Mr. 
Stephenson  from  wearing  the  diplo- 
matic costume.  They  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  informing  the  Queen  that 
their  daughter  was  then  mistress  of 
the  White  House,  and  they  intro- 
duced to  her  Mr.  John  Van  Buren, 
who  became  known  as  "Prince 
John,"  from  having  been  the  Queen's 
partner  in  a  cotillon.  All  our  repre- 
sentatives at  the  court  of  St.  James, 
from  Andrew  Stephenson  to  Joseph 
H.  Choate  have  at  one  time  or  an- 
other borne  their  testimony  to  the 
Queen's  fascinating  manners. 

Lovers  of  history  do  not  forget 
that  she  too  was  a  lover  of  that  form 
of  philosophy  which  teaches  by  ex- 
amples. No  visitor  to  the  Tower  of 
London  will  look  without  emotion 
upon  that  part  of  the  Tower  Green 
where  Ann  Boleyn,  Lady  Rochford, 
Catherine  Howard,  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury  and  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
were  executed, — a  spot  which,  by 
the  Queen's  order  has  been  specially 
marked  to  their  memory. 

It  is  the  special  duty  of  historical 
societies  to  contend  for  the  truth  in 
historical  compositions.  How  stren- 
uously the  Queen  did  this  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Lee's  biography,  page  439. 
In  1878  Sir  Theodore  Martin  pub- 
lished the  third  volume  of  his  "Life 
of  the  Prince  Consort,"  covering  the 
period  of  the  Crimean  War,  and 
showing  the  intensity  of  Court  and 
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national  feeling  against  Russia  at 
that  time.  It  was  suggested  to  the 
Queen  that  the  marriage  of  her  sec- 
ond son  to  a  Russian  princess  called 
for  the  modification  of  certain  epi- 
sodes in  the  narrative  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  Russian  royal  family. 


of  Miss  Strickland's  "Life  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,"  we  find  an  original 
and  striking  argument  for  the  inno- 
cence of  that  unfortunate  lady, 
which  was  furnished  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  any  one  before. 


CHARLES    COWLEY,    LL.D 


But  the  Queen  scouted  such  consid- 
erations. "Facts  and  documents 
must  be  followed  at  any  cost."  She, 
however,  never  regretted  having 
given  her  cordial  assent  to  that  mar- 
riage.   Again  :     In  the  later  editions 


But  my  special  topic  is  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Queen  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  Webster- 
Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  move- 
ments   for    the    suppression    of    the 
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African  slave  trade.  ,  It  is  said  that 
President  Tyler  first  suggested  the 
clause  in  that  Treaty  for  the  main- 
tenance of  cruisers  by  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  for  that 
purpose.  Tyler  was  sneered  at  in 
his  time  as  "a  man  who  owned  but 
one  nigger,"  and  he  was  entirely 
sincere  *in  his  advocacy  of  a  measure 
which  might  hasten  the  time  when 
no  countryman  of  his  should  own 
even  "one  nigger."  Had  the  Treaty 
of  1842  contained  provisions  touch- 
ing the  searching  of  suspected 
slavers,  which  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment desired,  and  which  were  incor- 
porated in  the  Treaty  of  1862,  the 
nefarious  traffic  in  men  and  women 
might  have  been  suppressed,  and 
the  Civil  War  might  perhaps  have 
been  averted. 

In  1846  the  Oregon  boundary 
treaty  was  negotiated  by  James 
Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Polk,  in  a  far  different 
temper  from  that  of  the  war-cry  of 
the  preceding  campaign,  "Fifty-four 
forty,  or  fight."  Eleven  years  later 
when  Mr.  Buchanan  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  as  our  minister 
to  her  Court,  she  recalled  the  part 
borne  by  him  in  the  amicable  settle- 
ment of  that  long  disputed  bound- 
ary, and  expressed  to  him  her  em- 
phatic approval  of  that  Treaty  and 
of  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  it  had 
been  negotiated. 

In  1851,  the  yacht  "America,"  won 
the  famous  race  around  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  dropped  her  anchor  in 
sight  of  the  Queen's  palace  at  Os- 
borne. The  Queen  immediately 
sent  an  officer  of  her  suite  with  her 
congratulations  to  the  Captain,  who 
courteously  invited  her  to  visit  the 
yacht.  She, did  so,  accompanied  by 
her  husband  and  some  of  her  chil- 
dren ;and  .others.     She  had  never  be- 


fore seen  a  vessel  whose  color  was 
wholly  white, — masts,  top-hamper, 
ground-tackle,  and  all, — and  she  was 
delighted  with  the  sight.  She  ex- 
amined the  vessel  thoroughly,  and 
on  leaving  presented  with  her  own 
hand  a  gold  coin  bearing  her  image 
to  each  of  the  crew.  She  afterwards 
gave  a  gold  watch  to  the  mate  and 
a  chronometer  clock  to  the  captain. 

In  1857,  during  the  war  between 
China  on  the  one  hand,  and  Great 
Brtain  and  France  on  the  other,  the 
ships  of  the  allied  powers  encoun- 
tered an  overwhelming  force  of 
Chinese  at  the  four  Barrier  Forts  in 
the  Canton  River,  and  although  the 
United  States  was  not  a, party  to  the 
war,  our  naval  officers  and  sailors 
felt  that  "blood  was  thicker  than 
water,"  and  promptly  joined  with 
the  British  and  French  in  repulsing 
the  Chinese,  for  which  they  received 
the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  commanders.  The 
Queen,  too,  on  meeting  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, then  our  minister  at  the 
Court  of  London,  expressed  to  him 
her  deep  gratitude  for  the  generous 
assistance  thus  rendered  by  the 
sailors  of  the  United  States. 

In  1858,  the  first  submarine  cable 
between  America  and  Great  Britain 
was  completed, — "the  most  effective 
bond  of  union  between  the  two 
countries  that  science  could  desire." 
Thereupon  the  Queen  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  an  appropriate  mes- 
sage of  congratulation,  tot  which  the 
President  sent  an  appropriate  reply. 

In  i860,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now 
King  Edward  VII,  made  a  tour 
through  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  which  has  been  attended 
with  the  best  results  in  its  influence 
upon  the  relations  of  both  countries. 
The  letters  which  then  passed  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  the  President, 
have     been     published     in     Curtis's 
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"Life  of  James  Buchanan,"  chapter 
ii,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  Queen  and  the  President  had 
become  well  acquainted  with  ieach 
other  during  the  administration  of 
President  Pierce,  when  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan represented  'the  United 
States  at  her  Court,  and  they  held 
each  other  in  the  highest  respect. 
The  President  cordially  invited  the 
Prince  to  the  White  House,  where 
his  niece,  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  then 
presided.  How  warm  a  welcome 
the  Prince  received  wherever  he 
went,  is  well  known ;  and  after  his 
departure,  the  President  took  pleas- 
ure in  informing  the  Queen  of  that 
welcome,  and  of  the  good  impression 
which  he  had  everywhere  made. 
Replying  to  that  letter,  the  Queen 
expressed  her  anxiety  to  maintain 
the  best  possible  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  States, 
"two  nations  of  kindred  origin." 
The  original  draft  of  this  letter  was 
made  by  the  Prince  Consort,  who, 
although  but  forty  years  of  age,  had 
already  a  fixed  premonition  that  his 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close, 

It  so  happened  that  at  this  time, 
Massachusetts  had  in  the  executive 
chair  one  of  the  most  tactful  and 
graceful  of  all  her  chief  magistrates. 
Governor  Banks  was  then  in  his 
third  and  last  term,  and  his  popu- 
larity was  steadily  increasing.  He 
had  recently  presided  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Felton  over  Har- 
vard University,  acquitting  himself 
with  such  grace  and  dignity  as 
elicited  universal  admiration.  At 
the  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Governor  surpassed  himself. 
Had  he  been  "born  in  the  purple" 
instead  of  being  born  in  adversity 
and  brought  up  in  a  cotton-mill,  he 
could  not  have  done  better.  On 
quitting  this  country,  in  reply  to 
the  question,  what  governor  had  im- 


pressed him  most,  the  Prince  is  re- 
ported to  have  promptly  replied, 
"The  Governor  of  Massachusetts." 

Forty  years  later,  when  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  his  mother,  he  did  not 
forget  how  handsomely  he  had  been 
entertained  by  Miss  Harriet  Lane. 
She  had  meantime  been  a  wife  and 
was  now  a  widow  living  in  retire- 
ment in  Washington.  She  recieved 
from  the  King  a  special  invitation  to 
be  his  guest  at  his  coronation.  She 
repaired  with  alacrity  to  London  to 
be  the  guest  of  her  former  guest; 
but  the  postponement  of  the  corona- 
tion by  reason  of  the  King's  illness 
deprived  her  of  a  pleasure  which  she 
was  'especially  fitted  to  enjoy.  She 
has  since  followed  Victoria,  to  the 
great  Beyond,  leaving  a  part  of  her 
wealth  to  erect  a  monument  to  her 
uncle,  in  Washington,  and  a  larger 
portion  to  a  meritorious  charity. 

While  the  recollections  of  the 
Prince's  visit  were  still  fresh  came 
the  Civil  War.  There  were  harsh 
criticisms  on  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment for  recognizing  the  Con- 
federates as  belligerents.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  first  government  in 
the  world  to  recognize  the  Con- 
federates as  belligerents  was  that  of 
the  United  States.  This  was  done, 
though  not  understood  at  the  time, 
by  President  Lincoln's  Proclama- 
tion of  Blockade,  issued  April  19, 
1861,  and  published  in  London,  April 
27,  1861.  Sixteen  days  later,  the 
Queen's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality 
appeared,  recognizing  the  Confeder- 
ates as  belligerents,  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  recognized  them  on  April  19th. 
What  else  could  Great  Britain  do? 
In  what  an  anomalous  position  any 
neutral  power  would  have  been,  if, 
when  the  Federals  and  the  Con- 
federates mutually  recognized  each 
other  as  belligerents,  and  were  actu- 
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ally  waging  war  on  both  land  and 
sea,  she  had  practically  said,  "There 
is  no  war  in  North  America ;  there 
are  no  belligerents."  All  writers  on 
international  law  now  agree  that,  by 
the  Proclamation  of  Blockade,  the 
United  States  recognized  the  Con- 
federates as  belligerents,  —  Law- 
rence, Dana,  Wolsey,  and  many 
more.  In  fact  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  Prize  Cases, 
2  Black,  635,  said,  "The  proclamation 
of  blockade  is  of  itself  official  and 
conclusive  evidence  that  a  state  of 
war  existed;"  an  opinion  in  perfect 
accord  with  that  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  British  Crown. 

A  few  wonths  later,  the  steamer, 
"San  Jacinto,"  Commodore  Wilkes, 
arrived  in  Boston,  bringing  the  Con- 
federate Commissioners,  Mason  and 
Slidell,  who  had  been  taken  by  force 
on  the  high  seas  from  the  British 
mail  steamer  "Trent"  plying  be- 
tween Havana  and  Liverpool,  and 
who  were  imprisoned  at  Fort  War- 
ren as  prisoners  of  war.  I  was  in 
Boston  at  the  time,  and  heard  the 
plaudits  of  Commodore  Wilkes.  A 
banquet  was  given  to  him  at  the 
Revere  House,  at  which  Governor 
Andrew,  Chief  Justice  Bigelow  of 
our  Supreme  Court,  and  many 
others  applauded  the  seizure,  the 
governor  the  wildest  of  them  all. 
The  famous  question  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  came  to  my  mind :  "Great 
God !  may  not  a  whole  nation  be- 
come insane?"  If  such  an  outrage 
was  to  be  sanctioned  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  obvious  that  we 
should  have  war  with  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  with  the  Confederates, 
that  our  blockade  of  the  Confede- 
ate  ports  would  be  raised,  and  then 
farewell  to  the  American  Union. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 


all  expressed  themselves  in  full 
sympathy  with  Great  Britain.  In 
Boston,  I  conferred  with  various 
prominent  men  of  both  parties. 
Judge  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  Charles 
Levi  Woodbury,  Judge  Benjamin  F. 
Thomas,  Judge  Benjamin  R.  Curtis 
and  Senator  Sumner,  were  the  only 
leading  men,  who,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  declared  that  the  seizure  of 
these  commissioners  on  the  high 
seas  in  a  neutral  ship  plying  be- 
tween one  neutral  port  and  another 
neutral  port,  could  never  be  justi- 
fied. Mr.  Woodbury  told  me  that 
he  had  expressed  his  opinion  fully 
in  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  the 
then  Postmaster-General.  A  day  or 
two  later,  he  showed  me  Mr.  Blair's 
reply.  It  was  that  he  had  already 
expressed  the  same  opinion  to  the 
President  and  Cabinet,  and  that 
none  of  them  agreed  with  him,  but 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  'had  suggested  ar- 
bitration. The  supporters  of  the 
seizure  in  Boston  included  such 
men  as  John  A.  Andrew,  George  T. 
Bigelow,  B.  F.  Butler,  Caleb  Cush- 
ing,  R.  H.  Dana,  Edward  Everett, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Theophi'us 
Parsons,  and  George  Sumner,  the 
Senator's  brother.  Some  of  them 
even  clamored  for  war.  Although 
the  Confederates  had  seceded  out  of 
hostility  to  the  North,  and  although 
their  movement  had  for  some  time 
the  sympathy  of  the  ruling  class  in 
Great  Britain,  it  was  thought  by 
some  that  they  would  abandon  se- 
cession, and  join  hands  with  the 
North  in  an  anti-British  war.  Of 
course,  men  who  could  believe  that 
could  believe  anything. 

But  fortunately  for  the  United 
States  and  for  civilization,  the  Brit- 
ish Queen  had  a  wiser  counsellor  in 
her  sick  and  dying  husband  than  in 
her  prime  minister  or  in  her  for- 
eign   secretary.      In    a    letter   which 
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Lord  Palmerston  prepared  to  be 
transmitted  to  Washington,  the 
seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell  and 
their  secretaries  was  characterized 
as  a  wanton  breach  of  international 
law,  for  which  immediate  reparation 
and  redress  were  demanded.  The 
Prince  Consort  entirely  disapproved 
of  the  tone  of  that  letter.  The 
thought  of  war  with  the  United 
States  was  abhorrent  to  him.  The 
recollection  of  the  warm  reception 
recently  accorded  to  his  son  in  this 
country  accentuated  his  desire  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  As  the 
husband  of  England's  Queen,  and 
the  father  of  her  future  King,  the 
Prince  Consort,  as  he  approached 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
felt  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  between  all 
branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  race. 
He  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston  in 
the  Queen's  behalf,  urging  him  to 
recast  the  dispatch  to  be  sent  to 
Washington,  to  disclaim  all  belief 
that  the  assault  on  the  "Trent"  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Government, 
to  assume  that  the  seizure  of  the 
"Trent's"  passengers  was  the  un- 
authorized act  of  an  over-zealous 
officer,  which  would  be  repaired  by 
returning  the  passengers  and  mak- 
ing a  suitable  apology.  The  inci- 
dent closed  in  accordance  with  this 
advice. 

As  this  has  been  questioned,  I 
would  say  that  the  Queen  herself 
gave  this  information  to  two  differ- 
ent persons  at  different  times. 
Countess  Cowley,  wife  of  Earl  Cow- 
ley, then  ambassador  to  Paris,  in- 
formed Mr.  Dayton,  then  our  min- 
ister to  Paris,  that,  not  long  after 
the  Prince  Consort's  death,  she  dined 
with  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle, 
and  was  then  told  ot  this  letter  by 
the  Queen,  who  said  that  this  was 
the    last    he    ever    wrote.      At    the 


Queen's  suggestion,  after  returning 
to  Paris  she  communicated  this  in- 
formation to  Mr.  Dayton  and  he 
communicated  it  to  Secretary  Sew- 
ard. It  is  well  known  that,  in  ec- 
clestical  appointments  the  Queen 
often  consulted  the  Dean  of  Wind- 
sor, a  son  of  Earl  Cowley:  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
and  the  Dean  told  a  friend  of  mine 
that  the  Queen  made  to  him  the 
same  statement  which  she  had  made 
to  his  mother. 

In  1867,  when  Admiral  Farragut 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  our 
European  squadron,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Lieutenant  (afterwards 
Commander)  Frederick  Pearson, 
who  three  years  before  had  been  at- 
tached to  our  Asiatic  squadron. 
Japan  then,  like  the  United  States, 
was  in  the  throes  of  a  great  civil 
war,  and  her  rebels  had  closed  the 
Straits  of  Simoneseki,  not  only  to 
the  Japanese  government  but  also 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  States. 
Thereupon  the  commanders  of  the 
British,  French,  and  Dutch  fleets  in 
those  waters  combined  to  reopen 
those  straits  by  attacking  and  de- 
stroying the  forts  which  the  rebels 
had  built  to  close  them ;  and  in 
order  that  the  United  States,  as  one 
of  the  Treaty  Powers,  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  movement,  our  min- 
ister to  Japan  secured  a  small 
steamer,  which  was  placed  under 
Lieutenant  Pearson's  command,  the 
British  Admiral,  as  senior  officer, 
having  the  general  command  of  all 
the  ships  participating  in  the  as- 
sault The  allied  ships  won  a  great 
success ;  the  Japanese  rebellion  was 
suppressed  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
Tycoon  and  also  of  the  Treaty 
Powers.  Mr.  Pearson  received  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  British,  French, 
and  Dutch  commanders,  for  his  part 
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in  the  movement;  and  now,  while  in 
England  with  Farragut,  he  was 
presented  to  the  Queen,  who  was 
reminded  of  his  laudable  conduct 
by  some  of  her  own  officers  who 
had  participated  in  reopening  the 
Straits.  Thereupon  the  Queen,  in 
recognition  of  Pearson's  meritorious 
conduct,  and  as  an  expression  of  her 
good-will  to  the  United  States,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honor  of 
Knighthood  as  a  Companion  of  the 


princely    donations    to    meritorious 
objects. 

Some  years  later,  Captain  Alfred 
T.  Mahan,  author  of  "The  Influ- 
ence of  Sea  Power  in  History,"  and 
other  meritorious  works,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen.  "After  com- 
pliments," (as  the  Turks  say)  the 
Queen  said :  "Captain  Mahan,  I 
have  read  your  books ;  my  daughters 
have  read  them  to  me,  and  I  like 
them  very  much."    The  learned  and 
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Order  of  the  Bath.  Pearson  was 
the  only  officer  of  our  navy,  or 
army,  and  the  only  American  citi- 
zen, who  has  been  thus  honored  by 
any  British  sovereign  since  the 
United  States  became  an  independ- 
ent power.  He  afterwards  married 
the  sister  of  Frederick  Fanning 
Ayer  Esq.,  well  known  by  his  many 


gallant  captain  has  received  notable 
academic  honors  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  as  well  as  from  Harv- 
ard, Yale,  and  other  universities. 

In  1878,  by  arrangement  with  the 
Queen,  Dean  Stanley,  one  of  her 
chaplains,  visited  the  United  States. 
By  many  acts  of  kindness  to  visitors 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  by  the 
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honors  which  he  had  paid  to  Baxter, 
Bunyan,  Priestly  and  others  outside 
the  church  of  England,  as  well  as  to 
the  Wesleys,and  to  others  who  never 
saw  their  way  out  of  it,  Stanley  had 
endeared  himself  to  a  very  numerous 
and  miscellaneous  body  of  admirers. 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, Unitarians,  Universalists,  and 
Quakers,  invited  him  to  their  recep- 
tions, and  he  cordially  fraternized 
with  them  all.  He  preached  a  re- 
markable sermon  in  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  and,  as  Bishop  Brooks  said : 
"He  was  for  the  moment  the  repre- 
sentative of  English  Christianity." 
The  Queen  learned  of  his  progress 
through  his  letters,  and  afterwards 
by  personal  interviews,  and  shared 
with  him  the  gratification  which  he 
enjoyed  in  being  thus  honored  by 
Christians  of  so  many  denomina- 
tions. When  Phillips  Brooks  visited 
England,  not  only  was  Westminster 
Abbey  opened  to  him,  but  he  was 
honored  by  an  invitation  to  preach 
before  the  Queen,  and  afterward  tc 
furnish  her  with  a  copy  of  his  ser- 
mon. 

In  1896,  when  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  of  Boston  vis- 
ited England  as  guests  of  the  Hon- 
orable Artillery  of  London  for  the 
second  time,  by  the  good  will  of  the 
Queen  they  were  regarded  and 
treated  rather  as  guests  of  the  na- 
tion than  as  guests  of  the  London 
Company  merely. 

It  would  extend  this  paper  too  far 
to  mention  all  the  occasions  when 
the  late  Queen  signalized  her  good- 
will to  the  United  States,  but  there 
were  three  other  such  occasions 
which  cannot  well  be  omitted. 
Three  presidents  in  her  time  fell  by 
the  bullets  of  assassins,  and  the  let- 
ters of  condolence  sent  by  the  Queen 
to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Garfield  and 


Mrs.  McKinley  touched  all  hearts. 
Nor  can  I  forbear  to  refer  to  the  re- 
markable letter  which  the  Queen 
wrote  to  George  Peabody,  "the  phi- 
lanthropist of  two  worlds,"  on  his 
visit  to  his  native  state  in  1866.  She 
was  unwilling  that  he  should  leave 
England  without  being  assured  by 
herself  how  deeply  she  appreciated 
the  noble  act  of  more  than  princely 
munificence,  by  which  he  had 
sought  to  relieve  the  wants  of  her 
poor  subjects  residing  in  London. 
She  also  presented  to  Mr.  Peabody 
that  magnificent  miniature  portrait 
of  herself  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Peabody  Institute  at  Peabody.  It  is 
mounted  in  an  elaborate  and  mas- 
sive chased  frame  of  gold,  and  is 
said  to  have  cost  $70,000.  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  benefactions  to  the  poor  of 
London  amounted  to  $2,500,000. 
When  Mr.  Peabody  died,  the  Queen 
sent  his  remains  to  the  United 
States  in  the  finest  ship  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  the  "Monarch,"  under 
the  command  of  her  second  son, 
Prince  Arthur. 

The  visits  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Russell  of  Killoween,  were  the  oc- 
casions of  mutual  good-will,  be- 
tween the  Bench  and  Bar  of  the  two 
countries  similar  to  those  attending 
the  visits  of  the  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  of  London.  The  visits  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  arid 
other  Anglican  Bishops  to  the 
United  States  in  1904  were  signal- 
ized by  similar  expressions  of  good- 
will. 

In  the  recent  war  with  Spain  the 
sympathies  of  the  Queen  and  her 
people  were  very  pronounced  in  our 
favor  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
But  the  limits  of  this  paper  do  not 
admit  of  a  fuller  narration  of  all  the 
occasions  on  which  the  Queen 
showed  her  friendship  for  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  United  States.  The  rec- 
ord of  her  glorious  and  beneficent 
reign  has  closed.  Well  has  Tenny- 
son voiced  the  judgment  of  the 
world  upon  her. 

"A   thousand   claims   to   reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen." 

What  a  noble  example  she  has  left 
to  her  son,  the  present  King,  and 
her  grandson,  the  German  Emperor, 
Fortunately  for  us  and  for  all  other 
nations,  both  the  King  and  the 
Kaiser  appreciate  the  greatness  of 
her  example,  and  avow  their  pur- 
poses to  follow  it. 

When  the  statue  of  George  Pea- 
body  was  dedicated  in  London  in 
1869,  the  King,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  presided  at  the  unveiling 
ceremony,  and  paid,  with  his  usual 
felicity,  a  fine  tribute  to  that  great 
philanthropist.  In  that  speech  he 
said :  "I  can  never  forget  the  recep- 
tion which  I  had  there  (in  America) 
nine  years  ago ;  and  my  earnest  hope 
and  wish  is  that  England  and  Amer- 
ica may  go  hand  in  hand  in  peace 
and  prosperity." 

The  visits  of  King  Edward  to  the 
Kings  of  Portugal  and  Italy,  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic, 
the  German  Emperor,  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  illustrate  his  de- 
sire to  promote  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  all  nations ;  while  the 
liberal  terms  on  which  he  brought 
the  Boer  war  to  a  close,  and  the 
liberal  terms  which  he  has  caused 
to  be  embodied  in  the  Irish  Land 
Law,  have  won  for  him  the  title  of 
Edward  the  "Peacemaker." 

While  in  Rome,  the  guest  of  the 
King  of  Italy,  King  Edward  did  not 
forget  the  friend  of  his  mother  at 
the  Vatican,  or  his  visit  to  England 
in  1846.  While  nuncio  at  Brussels, 
Cardinal  Pecci  had  won  the  un- 
bounded   confidence    of    Leopold    I, 


King  of  the  Belgians,  the  uncle  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  most 
trusted  adviser.  It  was  the  earnest 
desire  of  King  Leopold  that  at  the 
close  of  his  service  in  Belgium,  the 
Cardinal  should  visit  England,  and 
become  personally  acquainted  with 
the  Queen.  This  he  did,  and  re- 
mained in  England  a  month,  a  part 
of  the  time  as  the  guest  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Palmerston,  whom  he  had 
previously  met.  During  that  month 
the  Queen  and  the  Cardinal  became 
attached  friends  as  Leopold  ex- 
pected and  desired ;  and  they  re- 
mained so  to  the  end.  Constancy 
in  their  friendships  was  characteris- 
tic alike  of  the  Queen  and  the  Cardi- 
nal. 

There  were  bigots  in  Loncon  who 
remonstrated  against  the  King's 
visit  to  the  Pope.  There  were  bigots 
among  the  cardinals  who  urged  the 
Pope  to  adhere  to  the  ru1e  not  to 
receive  at  the  Vatican  any  foreign 
sovereign  who  had  visited  the  Ku- 
rinal.  To  the  former  the  King  made 
no  reply;  to  the  latter  the  Pope 
replied,  "I  will  not  al1ow  any  matter 
of  form  to  interfere  wi  h  a  meeting 
which  I  very  much  desire.  I  wish 
to  maintain  the  same  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  King  which  I  main- 
tained with  his  mother."  I  think  all 
reasonable  people  will  now  rejoice 
that  the  King  did  not  quit  Rome 
without  paying  his  respects  to  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Vatican. 
He  hrd  visited  Pope  Pius  IX  in 
1859.  His  wife,  the  present  Queen, 
and  two  of  his  daughters,  had  been 
presented  to  Pope  Leo  some  years 
before.  The  Pope  had  sent  a  reore- 
sentative  to  Victoria's  Golden  Jubi- 
lee, and  also  to  her  Diamond  Jubi- 
lee, and  she  had  sent  a  representative 
to  his  Episcopal  Jubilee.  To  have 
left  Rome  without  paying  a  visit  to 
the    venerable    and    pathetic    figure 
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then  adorning  the  Papal  Chrir, 
would  have  shown  lack  of  princely 
courtesy.  The  King  could  not  have 
failed  to  see  that  since  the  Papal 
Court  had  been  disencumbered  of 
its  temporal  burden,  its  moral  au- 
thority had  become  greater  than 
ever.  It  is  said  that  when  the  King 
entered  the  Pope's  private  chamber, 
the  only  ornament  on  the  Pontiff's 
breast  was  the  pectoral  cross  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Queen  Victoria  on 
the  occasion  of  his  Episcopal  Jubilee, 
in  which  was  embedded  a  massive 


diamond  which  cost  $200,000.  The 
visit  of  the  King  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  one  from  the  German  Em- 
peror. For  these  visits,  and  for  the 
beneficent  results  which  may  follow 
them,  we  give  credit  in  no  small 
measure  to  Queen  Victoria.  Thus 
may  we  now  see  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Pope  and  the  British  Prot- 
estant Queen,  building  better  than 
they  knew, — working  in  different 
spheres  to  one  end, — contributed  to 
the  fellowship  of  nations  and  the 
well  being  of  mankind. 


A  Gentle  Bachelor 


Bv  Gertrude  Robinson 


THE  rain  fell  in  long,  blinding, 
slantwise  sheets.  It  was  one 
of  those  energetic  downpours 
which  seem  to  have  for  their  special 
object  the  thorough  cleansing  of  all 
nature.  But  nature  apparently  did 
not  like  the  operation.  She  seemed 
to  cringe  back  like  a  reluctant  child. 
Her  tender  grasses  and  flowers  lay 
flattened  to  the  earth ;  the  trees 
showed  the  wrong  sides  of  their 
leaves ;  and  the  brown  furrows  of 
the  plowed  fields  threatened  utter 
dissolution. 

Jonas  sat  in  the  window  of  his 
sitting-room  mending  a  pair  of 
short,  black  hose.  A  satisfied  smile 
was  upon  his  face.  It  broadened 
every  time  he  turned  his  head  and 
caught  sight  of  the  shining  flag- 
stones which  led  from  his  front  door 
to  the  sidewalk.  Occasionally  his 
glance  followed  a  wider  circuit  and 
took  in  the  whole  front  yard  with  its 
neat,  white  picket-fence,  its  regular, 
little,  square  beds  of  flowering  phlox 
and  marigolds,  and  the  same  front 


porch,  also  square,  with  lank  morn- 
ing-glory vines  clinging  shiveringly 
to  mathematically  arranged  strings. 
At  such  times',  an  expression  border- 
ing upon  exultation  appeared  in 
Jonas's  sombre,  brown  eyes.  "Seems 
like  there  won't  be  a  speck  o'  dirt 
left,"  he  was  thinking. 

Presently  a  look  of  uneasiness 
came  into  his  countenance.  He  had 
just  caught  sight  of  a  small,  dark 
figure  struggling  through  the  rain. 
It  seemed  to  be  coming  that  way. 
He  threw  up  the  window  the  better 
to  watch.  The  sweet,  damp,  earthy 
smell  of  the  steaming  land  came  in, 
but  Jonas  did  not  notice  that.  His 
attention  was  centered  upon  the  ap- 
proaching rain-drenched  figure.  As 
it  came  nearer,  his  uneasiness  in- 
creased. At  length,  with  a  deter- 
mined air,  Jonas  shut  the  window, 
marched  with  a  light  but  decided 
step  into  the  hall  and  pulled  forth  a 
pair  of  rubbers  and  an  old  umbrella 
from  the  recesses  of  an  immaculately 
clean  clothes-press  under  the  stairs. 
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He  went  through  to  the  back  door, 
put  on  the  rubbers,  and  stepped  out 
into  the  rain.  He  came  around  the 
house,  treading  carefully  on  the  soft 
soil,  and  when  he  reached  the  gate 
he  slipped  a  bit  of  wood  in  the 
tongue  of  the  latch  so  it  could  not 
be  unhooked.  Then  Jonas  looked 
solicitously  up  and  down  the  radiant 
flags. 

"T'would  be  a  shame  to  have  'em 
all  tracked  up,"  he  said,  half  aloud, 
"An'  Lucia  Bell  is  so  wet  now,  she 
might  as  well  go  a  little  farther." 
Then  Jonas  went  back  to  the  house 
and  drew  down  the  curtains  of  the 
front  room.  After  a  second  he 
peeked,  in  a  half  conscience-smitten 
fashion,  beneath  the  corner  of  the 
shade  nearest  the  hall.  He  was  re- 
lieved to  see  Lucia  go  dripping  by 
without  trying  the  gate.  She  cast  a 
swift  glance  at  the  house  as  she 
passed  and  Jonas  caught  sight  of  a 
rosy,  pleasant  face  under  the  limp 
bonnet.  The  vision  sent  a  faint  pang 
through  him.  Ten  years  ago  it  had 
been  understood  that  when  Jonas 
"made  up  his  mind,"  Lucia  should 
be  Mrs.  Jonas. 

Presently  the  clock  struck  four. 
Thereupon  Jonas  folded  the  stock- 
ings into  a  neat  roll,  examining 
them  critically  the  while,  and  put  the 
wooden  darning-ball  and  the  yarn 
away  in  a  large  oblong  basket.  Then 
he  tied  a  black  muslin  apron  .around 
his  waist  and  went  out  to  get  his 
supper.  Jonas  had  two  new,  black 
muslin  aprons  a  year  ago.  People 
thought  this  extravagant  because 
there  was  a  pile  of  blue  checked 
ones,  which  had  belonged  to  his 
mother,  folded  away  in  one  of  the 
drawers  of  the  old,  black-walnut 
sideboard,  but  Jonas  said  he  should 
feel  like  a  woman  if  he  got  one  of 
them  on.  Black  seemed  a  more 
manly    hue.      "Not    so    fancy,    you 


know,"  he  would  add,  with  a  mean- 
ing smile.  It  took  Jonas  a  long  time 
to  get  supper.  He  was  not  awkward 
in  his  movements ;  but  he  seemed  to 
consider  each  act  carefully,  before 
he  performed  it,  to  be  sure  it  was 
the  correct  one  under  the  circum- 
stances. After  he  was  through,  and 
the  table  prepared,  you  would  have 
thought  the  work  had  been  done  by 
magic,  so  little  litter  had  he  occa- 
sioned in  the  process. 

When  everything  was  done,  Jonas 
took  off  the  black  apron  and  folded 
it  away  in  a  table-drawer.  It  would 
have  been  handier  hung  up  behind 
the  kitchen-door  upon  the  hook 
which  a  traditional  hired-girl  had 
driven  in ;  but  Jonas  considered  such 
ways  shiftless.  Then  he  went 
through  into  the  sitting-room  and 
pulled  up  the  shades.  It  had  stopped 
raining  and  the  sun  was  shining.  It 
revealed  a  tiny  streak  of  dust  down 
the  curving  claw-foot  of  the  center- 
table.  As  he  passed  the  sideboard, 
he  rang  a  tiny  bell  which  stood  upon 
it.  He  would  has  soon  have  thought 
of  eating  without  washing,  as  of 
dispensing  with  this  ceremony, 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
mother. 

Jonas's  table  was  set  as  neatly  as 
though  he  had  expected  company; 
and  he  served  himself  with  as  much 
ceremony  as  though  he  were  a  guest 
to  himself.  The  neighbors  were 
scandalized  because  he  used  real. 
china  every  day.  But  it  was  the  way 
his  mother  had  done,  and  Jonas 
thought  common  crockery  vulgar. 
So  he  carefully  spread  fine,  white, 
damask  table-cloths  over  his  little 
round  table  and  covered  it  with  an 
entirely  unnecessary  amount  of  deli- 
cate china  and  shining  glass  every 
day  in  the  year.  Jonas  had  toast 
for  supper  to-night,  evenly  cut  and 
nicely  browned,  long  pink  radishes 
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laid  in  orderly  rows  upon  a  glass 
plate,  a  little  dish  of  clear,  yellow 
honey,  and  a  few  old-fashioned  seed- 
cakes. He  ate  this  dainty  meal  with 
about  as  much  enjoyment  as  the 
birds  show  in  picking  up  their 
crumbs  and  fully  as  mincingly. 
Still  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
food  disappeared;  and  the  bulging 
silver  teapot  was  drained  to  the  last 
drop.  Tea  was  Jonas's  chief  comfort ; 
but  since  he  drank  it  very  weak,  the 
indulgence  was  neither  expensive 
nor  harmful. 

Supper  over,  Jonas  again  put  on 
the  black  muslin  apron.  Then  he 
got  some  corn  meal  in  a  shining  tin 
pan  and  proceeded  to  make  some 
mush.  He  poured  the  warm  water 
over  the  meal,  stirrring  carefully 
the  while.  He  beat  and  stirred  the 
yellow  mass  to  get  out  imaginary 
lumps  until  it  was  as  smooth  as  his 
own  kitchen  floor.  When  this  stage 
was  reached,  he  poured  on  boiling 
water.  Jonas  stood  patiently  watch- 
ing the  boiling  mush,  a  pleased 
smile  growing  upon  his  face.  It 
made  him  happy  to  have  things 
come  out  the  way  they  should. 

"Jonathan  will  have  a  nice  supper 
to-night,"  he  remarked  to  the  room 
in  general.  He  set  the  mush  out  on 
the  window-sill  to  cool,  slipping  a 
piece  of  paper  under  the  pan;  an 
entirely  unnecessary  precaution,  for 
the  pan  which  could  gather  any 
soot  from  the  surface  of  Jonas's 
stove  would  be  an  enterprising  pan 
indeed. 

When  the  mush  was  sufficiently 
cooled,  Jonas  again  donned  his  rub- 
bers and  went  out  along  a  narrow 
path  which  curved  around  the  wood- 
pile and  ended  in  a  tangle  of  wild 
blackberry  vines.  Behind  the  vines 
dwelt  Jonathan.  Now  Jonathan 
had  once  been  as  vainglorious  and 
strutting  a  turkey  as  ever  grew  for 


a  Thanksgiving  dinner.  But  sea- 
sons of  prolonged  fattening  had  re- 
acted unfavorably.  He  was  wizened 
and  ancient  in  appearance.  The 
spread  of  his  tail  was  not  so  im- 
posing as  when  Jonas's  mother  pur- 
chased him  to  fatten  for  Jonas's 
wedding  dinner.  That  was  ten 
years  ago.  The  wedding  had  been 
indefinitely  postponed.  Hence  the 
dinner  had  not  come  off.  Jonathan 
bade  fair  to  live  to  a  tough  old  age. 
He  ate  his  supper  greedily  to-night, 
gobbling  emphatically  over  every 
mouthful.  Sometimes  he  planted 
both  yellow,  old  feet  in  the  trough 
into  which  Jonas  had  poured  the 
mush.  Jonas  shook  his  head  over 
this  evidence  of  uncleanly  depravity. 

Jonathan  kept  turning  his  beady 
eyes  toward  the  open  door.  He 
longed  to  go  gobbling  up  and  down 
the  green  grass,  spreading  his  tail 
as  of  old.  Presently  he  made  a  dash. 
Every  rusty  feather  in  his  old  body 
shone  as  he  bounced  out  the  door. 
He  raised  a  triumphant  gobble  as 
he  rounded  the  wood-pile.  It  was 
nine  years  since  he  had  been  free. 

Dreadful  visions  came  before 
Jonas's  eyes.  To  tell  the  truth, 
Jonathan  had  been  a  pugnacious 
bird  and  had  acquired  an  unsavory 
reputation  before  he  was  retired  to 
his  hut  behind  the  blackberry  vines. 
So  Jonas  gave  chase,  casting  anxious 
glances  up  and  down  the  road  to  see 
if  anybody  were  coming.  But  his 
mincing  leaps  were  no  match  for 
Jonathan's  wild  strides.  Up  and 
down  the  garden-walks,  round  the 
house,  and  over  the  kitchen  porch 
went  the  old,  flying  reprobate  of  a 
turkey;  and  far  behind  him  wheezed 
Jonas,  his  apron,  which  had  twisted 
around  to  the  rear,  floating  behind 
like  a  piratical  flag.  Finally,  Jonas 
lost  a  rubber  and  went  limping  on 
one  foot  into  the  house.     There  he 
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took  off  the  other  rubber  and  walked 
up  and  down  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able perturbation.  He  called  up 
every  event  of  that  dreadful  day 
when  Jonathan  chased  the  minister. 
It  was  the  week  after  his  mother 
died,  nine  years  before.  The  minis- 
ter had  attempted  to  call  to  console 
him.  But  Jonas,  fearing  the  minis- 
ter might  urge  a  speedy  marriage 
with  Lucia  Bell,  for  which  he  was 
not  yet  quite  prepared,  had  locked 
the  front  door  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, had  not  been  at  home.  Jona- 
than, who  was  roaming  about  the 
yard,  caught  sight  of  the  minister 
standing  on  the  porch,  with  the 
skirts  of  his  long  ulster  blowing  in 
the  wind,  and  charged  valiantly. 
And  the  minister  fled  in  such  hot 
haste  that  he  got  caught  fast  be- 
tween the  pickets  of  the  fence 
through  which  he  tried  to  crawl, 
mistaking  the  opening  for  the  gate, 
and  was  grievously  pecked  by  Jona- 
than before  rescue  could  be  effected. 
Public  opinion  had,  thereupon  de- 
manded the  killing  of  Jonathan.  But 
Jonas,  feeling  that  the  bird  that  had 
been  bought  for  a  wedding  dinner, 
should  not  be  sacrificed  upon  any 
less  occasion,  compromised  by  shut- 
ting him  up. 

And  now  the  deadly  fowl  was  at 
large !  Something  must  be  done  at 
once.  With  a  sigh,  Jonas  looked  at 
his  uncleared  tea-table.  Then  he 
got  a  bushel  basket  from  the  shed. 
Jonathan  was  standing  on  one  foot 
around  the  east  corner  of  the  house. 
Jonas  crept  up  behind  him  very 
softly.  One  more  step — and  down 
came  the  basket  over  the  meditative 
turkey's  head.  Jonas  sat  down  on 
the  basket  to  keep  him  in  and  to 
consider  the  next  move.  Soon  a 
novel  idea  came  to  him.  He  reached 
cautiously  under  the  basket,  seized 
the  turkey's  neck,  twisted  it  around 


until  the  dangerous  beak  was  under 
one  wing,  dragged  the  squirming 
bird  forth  at  arm's  length,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wave  him  slowly  back 
and  forth.  Jonathan  resented  the 
procedure.  He  kicked  and  made 
ineffectual  attempts  at  gobbling. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  time,  he  be- 
came quiet.  Jonas  continued  slowly 
waving  him.  There  was  a  strange, 
half-daring,  half-awed  look  upon 
Jonas's  face.  He  was  tasting  the 
novelty  of  experiment  and  found  it 
good.  Gradually,  Jonathan  became 
limp  and  heavy.  He  was  asleep — 
hypnotized. 

Jonas  shut  the  turkey  up  in  his 
hut,  and  went  back  to  the  house 
with  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  has 
been  playing  with  thunder  and 
lightning.  All  the  time  he  was 
clearing  the  supper-table,  he  was 
conscious  of  a  sensation  of  having 
stepped  outside  the  boundaries  of 
his  orderly  existence.  He  wondered 
how  it  would  feel  to  go  farther. 
That  other  experiment,  over  which 
he  had  been  hesitating  for  years, 
suddenly  became  attractive  to  him. 
Previously,  he  had  weighed  Lucia 
in  balance  with  the  charm  of  his 
thrifty,  solitary  life  and  found  her 
wanting.  Now  the  scale  was  begin- 
ning to  waver.  Nevertheless  he 
rinsed  the  glasses  three  times,  as 
was  his  wont,  and  swept  the  already 
shining  floor. 

After  the  table  was  set  for  break- 
fast, Jonas  went  into  the  sitting- 
room.  The  sun  was  setting  and  its 
searching  rays  filled  the  room.  Not 
a  streak  of  dirt  could  -they  reveal 
anywhere.  Yet  somehow,  Jonas's 
pride  in  its  immaculateness  was 
tempered  by  a  peculiar,  half-defined 
sense  of  dissatisfaction.  He  looked 
out  of  the  window.  His  glance 
directed  itself  toward  the  houst 
down  the  street  where  dwelt  Lucia 
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Bell.  He  thought  remorsefully  of 
the  wedding  dinner  she  was  to  have 
made  of  Jonathan,  ten  years  ago. 
With  the  thought,  came  a  second 
swift  inspiration.  Why  not  give 
her  the  chance  now?  The  look 
of  contemplation  on  Jonas's  face 
changed  to  one  of  decision.  He 
was  in  a  mood  for  farther  and  more 
serious  experimentation.  He  got 
his  hat  and  pushed  it  down  vigor- 
ously on  his  head.  He  went  out  of 
the  front  door,  closing  it  with  a  de- 
termined bang,  and  walked  remorse- 
lessly straight  down  the  shining 
flags.  He  left  a  muddy  track  on 
one,  but  paid  no  attention.  He  was 
past  caring  for  such  trivialities. 
Like  another  determined*  man,  Jonas 
was  burning  his  bridges  behind  him. 
When  he  reached  the  gate,  Jonas 
pulled  out  the  bit  of  wood  from  be- 
neath the  latch  and  gave  it  a  con- 
temptuous fling  into  the  road. 

He  rapped  quite  loudly  on  Lucia's 
door,  and  she  hastened  to  let  him 
in.       She     was     a     plump,     simple- 


minded,  cheery  little  woman  who 
had  waited  patiently  these  ten  years 
for  Jonas  to  "make  up  his  mind." 
When  she  heard  that  knock,  she  felt 
that  he  had  made  it  up.  Lucia  led 
the  way  into  the  sitting-room  and 
dislodged  two  cats  and  a  puppy  from 
the  lounge,  to  make  room  for  Jonas 
to  sit  down.  Then  she  established 
herself  on  the  other  side  of  the  room 
and  tried  to  look  unconscious.  Jonas 
sat  twining  his  hands  in  and  out  of 
the  folds  of  the  black  apron,  which 
he  had  forgotten  to  remove.  He 
was  fully  decided  as  to  what  he  had 
come  to  say ;  but  he  did  not  know 
just  how  to  say  it.  Lucia  tried  to 
talk.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  to  say  under  the  circum- 
stances, however.  She  remembered 
that  Jonas  disliked  cats  and  wished 
they  had  been  put  out.  At  length 
Jonas  found  his  tongue. 

"Lucia,"  he  remarked,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone,  "I  think  it  is  about  time 
we  ate  that  turkey." 

And  Lucia  thought  so  too. 


The  Gladiator 

By  Aloysius  Coll 

Fair  judge  and  champion  in  the  balcony, 
Smiling,  I  front  the  lions'  open  den, — 

Now  that  you  cast  your  gracious  eyes  on  me, 
Out  of  the  savage  ecstacy  of  men ! 

Sweet  arbiter,  I  step  into  the  strife, 
A  gladiator  firm  upon  the  sand, 

Strong  till  the  end  of  hope,  and  pain  and  life, 
For  this — the  last  faint  signal  of  your  hand. 


The  vital  combat  now ! — the  rending  beast ! — 
But  not  a  tremor  in  the  heart  of  me; 

For  death,  that  gives  the  multitude  a  feast 

Of  clamoring  joy,  has  wrung  a  tear  from  thee! 


Patrick  A.  Collins 


THE  Honorable  P.  A.  Collins, 
late  mayor  of  Boston,  was  a 
conspicuous  example  of  the 
self-made  man.  Few  such  have  had 
more  reason  to  look  upon  their  work 
and  pronounce  it  good.  He  was  a 
New  Englander  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word  for  he  well  represented 
that  sturdy,  self  reliant,  manly  spirit 
which  has  gone  forth  with  energy 
as  one  attribute  and  fair  dealing  as 
another  and  made  the  term  New 
Englander  honored  and  respected 
the  world  over.  Success  in  his 
chosen  profession  was  his;  political 
preferment,  more  than  he  cared  to 
accept,  was  offered  to  him,  and  the 
posts  which  he  filled  were  at  once 
honorable  and  conspicuous,  yet  his 
highest  honor  was  in  the  sponta- 
neous tribute  that  men  high  and  low 
pay  to  his  sterling  integrity.  To 
this  tribute  there  is  no  dissenting 
word.  In  the  early  days  of  New 
England  many  portions  of  it  were 
settled  by  pilgrims  of  Irish  birth  and 
some  of  its  towns  still  retain  the 
names  given  them  in  affection  by 
these  early  Irish  settlers.  The  latter 
day  population  of  these  six  states 
has  been  steadily  increased  from  the 
same  source.  Early  in  the  '40's 
came  a  great  wave  of  Irish  emigra- 
tion and  it  brought  with  it  a  child 
of  four,  son  of  poor  parents,  who 
was  destined  to  rise  through  his  own 
worth  and  tireless  energy  to  emi- 
nence and  success.  This  was  the  late 
P.  A.  Collins  and  few  men  have  had 
to  undergo  a  severer  early  struggle 
in  the  making  of  a  career  than  he. 

The  story  of  such  of  such  a  man's 
early  struggles,  of  his  difficulties  and 
how  he  overcame  them,  his  tempta- 


tions and  how  he  put  them  aside,  is 
a  lesson  which  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  an  example  which  cannot 
be  too  often  held  up  to  the  youth  of 
the  land  where  he  fought  his  battles 
and  where  the  honors  which  he  won 
came  to  him.  For  six  years  he  went 
to  school ;  then  he  went  to  work.  He 
found  employment  in  various  ways 
in  and  around  Boston.  He  went 
with  his  stepfather  to  the  coal  fields 
of  Ohio  where  he  learned  what  labor 
it  is  to  work  with  pick  and  shovel 
in  the  coal  drifts  from  dawn  until 
dark.  If  you  have  once  lived  in 
Boston  the  smell  of  the  east  wind 
becomes  as  the  breath  of  life  to 
your  nostrils.  Hence  "once  a  Bos- 
tonian  always  a  Bostonian"  has  a 
right  to  become  a  proverb.  The 
youth  came  back  to  Boston  from  the 
coal  fields  of  Ohio.  Better  things 
were  calling  him  already,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  an  upholsterer.  Here  his  innate 
determination  to  make  something  of 
himself  counted.  Skill  as  a  work- 
man, trustworthiness  and  close  ap- 
plication to  business  gradually  raised 
him  above  his  fellows,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  foreman  of  the 
shop. 

While  he  was  working  at  the 
bench  in  the  upholsterer's  shop  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  curtail- 
ment of  his  school  life.  So  he  pro- 
ceeded to  supplement  the  brief  train- 
ing he  received  at  school  by  close 
study  during  evenings  and  leisure 
hours.  He  was  then,  as  in  later  life, 
an  omnivorous  reader.  He  joined 
debating  societies,  and  here,  as  else- 
where, he  took  a  leading  part.  He 
spoke    fluently,    with    no    little    elo- 
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quence  and  wit,  and  he  found,  in  the 
interest  of  these  encounters,  a  fresh 
stimulus  for  more  extended  study. 
From  the  debating  arena  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  lecture*  platform,  and 
was  in  considerable  demand  as  a 
lecturer  before  lyceums  and  other 
social  organizations. 

His  ambition  during  all  this  time 
was  directed  toward  the  study  and 
practice  of  law.  He  began  to  read 
law  when  he  was  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  continued  at  it 
both  privately  and  in  a  law  office 
until  he  entered  for  the  Harvard  lec- 
tures and  was  finally  admitted  to  the 
bar.  The  same  energy  and  deter- 
mination which  had  carried  him 
through  the  early  struggles  of  his 
youth  he  employed  in  conquering 
the  difficulties  which  a  young  man 
without  social  or  financial  influence 
must  necessarily  meet  at  the  thres- 
hold of  any  profession.  He  gradu- 
ally won  a  place  at  the  bar. 

If  you  have  Celtic  blood  in  your 
veins  you  are  a  politician  by  instinct 
and  the  young  man's  abilities  and 
ambitions  early  set  these  instincts 
astir.  From  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  your  fellows,  fostered  in 
the  lyceum  and  the  debating  society, 
to  the  political  arena,  is  no  step,  you 
glide  thither  insensibly.  Interest  in 
politics  came  early  to  the  student  and 
speaker,  self-taught  and  keen  in  the 
affairs  of  the  day.  He  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate.  In  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  he  won  a  high  reputation 
as  a  debater  and  as  a  sound  and  con- 
structive legislator.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  the  Legislature,  he 
did  not  again  engage  in  any  contest 
for  public  office  until  1882,  when  he 
became  a  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  old   fourth    district.      He   repre- 


sented this  district  for  six  consecu- 
tive years,  and  represented  it  with 
his  usual  and  characteristic  energy 
and  fidelity.  Meanwhile,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  activities  of  political 
life  in  the  State,  having  served  for 
over  six  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee,  and 
devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the 
framing  and  exposition  of  the  issues 
of  the  campaigns.  He  travelled  much 
throughout  the  country  making 
speeches  in  behalf  of  the  national 
and  congressional  candidates  of  his 
party  and  was  in  constant  demand 
by  State  and  national  committees. 
He  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
national  convention  at  St.  Louis  in 
1888,  when  Grover  Cleveland  was 
nominated  for  the  second  time.  In 
1893  Mr.  Cleveland  offered  him  the 
position  of  consul  general  at  Lon- 
don. He  accepted,  and  served  for 
four  years  with  distinction.  Return- 
ing from  Europe  in  1897,  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  and 
practically  decided  that  he  would 
not  enter  public  life  again.  But,  in 
1900,  the  Boston  Democracy  se- 
lected him  as  its  standard  bearer  in 
the  municipal  contest  of  that  year, 
and  his  subsequent  career  was  one 
of  steady  growth  in  the  honor  and 
admiration  of  the  citizens  of  the  city 
he  served  so  well. 

It  takes  more  than  oratorical 
power,  more  than  mere  ambition  and 
a  ready  wit,  to  win  honors  such  as 
these  and  keep  them.  P.  A.  Collins 
died  in  the  harness.  There  were 
greater  honors  and  preferments 
waiting  for  him  in  the  coming  years 
had  he  lived.  How  had  he  deserved 
them? 

First  of  all  the  key  no  e  of  his 
character  was  honesty.  This  like 
his  Irish  wit  was  inborn  and  instinc- 
tive. In  the  complications  cf  muni- 
cipal  politics   it  often   happens  that 
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men  of  assumed  good  moral  princi- 
ples tolerate  abuses  or  wink  at  cor- 
ruption because  they  seem  to  be  the 
accepted  order  of  things.  Mayor 
Collins  had  no  such  weakness.  He 
did  not  need  to  have  his  conscience 
stimulated  and  he  was  known  as  an 
energetic  and  courageous  reformer 
of  abuses.  He  was  quick  and  ve- 
hement in  his  assertion  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth  or  to  be 
honest  public  policy. 

Second  was  his  untiring  energy 
and  his  quick  perception  of  what  a 
young  man  most  needs  in  the  up- 
building of  character  and  the  fur- 
therance of  a  career.  The  long 
hours  of  work  in  his  youth  never 
dulled  his  ambition  or  his  faith  in 
himself.  "If  I  have  achieved  any 
success  in  life,"  he  said  on  his  six- 
tieth birthday  anniversary  "it  is  due 
to  hard  and  unremitting  work. 
Any  man  who  will  make  up  his 
mind  early  in  life  that  to  be  a  success 
he  must  work  hard,  be  industrious 
and  honest,  and  stick  to  that  idea, 
must,  in  the  end,  win."  That  theory 
he  demonstrated  as  office  boy  in 
Boston,  as  a  farmer's  boy  in  the 
West,  as  a  coal-miner  and  engineer. 
It  took  him  ten  years  to  get  his  foot- 
hold, to  get  his  chance  to  begin  the 
study  of  law. 

Meantime  only  the  greatest  de- 
termination held  him  to  his  self-ap- 
pointed task  of  getting  ahead  in  the 
world.  While  he  was  working  at 
his  trade  as  an  upholsterer  in  Bos- 
ton the  workman's  "day"  was  eleven 
hours  long;  but  all  the  while  he  was 
reading,  studying,  planning  to  lift 
himself  up  in  the  world.  The  hour 
of  6.30  in  the  morning  found  the 
young  upholsterer  at  his  bench  in 
the  North  End  ready  to  begin  his 
task.  At  6.30  P.  M.  he  started  for 
his  home  in  South  Boston.  He  ac- 
quired   the    walking    habit    early    in 


life,  and  never  gave  it  up.  Every 
morning  in  later  years  one  might 
see  the  mayor  striding  in  from  his 
Brighton  home  to  City  Hall  and 
walking  home  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness hours.  When  he  was  a  work- 
man he  always  walked  to  and  from 
his  work.  Eight  P.  M.  found  the 
young  man  at  the  Public  Library, 
poring  over  borrowed  books ;  10.30 
P.  M.  found  him  at  home  ready  for 
bed,  and  this  routine  he  kept  up  for 
years.  While  others  wasted  their 
time  in  idleness  or  worse,  he  was  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  fitting  him- 
self for  professional  life. 

He  was  ambitious,  and  the  result 
of  that  ambition  to  better  his  social 
and  intellectual  condition  in  life  was 
strikingly    illustrated    in    his  official 
communications,  transmitted  to  the 
city    government — models    of    clear, 
sound    reasoning — unanswerable    in 
their    deductions,    putting    to    flight 
his  opponents,  and  pointed  to  with 
pride    by   his    admirers.      For    most 
people  who  did  not  know  Patrick  A. 
Collins  intimately,  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  self-education  could  be 
brought  to  such  a  high  state  of  ex- 
cellence as  he  possessed.    One  could 
not  converse  with  him  long  before 
discovering  the  wealth  of  his  knowl- 
edge, the  scope  of  his  learning  and 
the  extent  of  his  wide  reading.     He 
made   no   claim    to   distinction   as   a 
linguist,  but  his  English  was  as  pure 
as    that    of     his    fellow-countryman 
Swift,  and  he  could  read  a  German 
newspaper  or  a  French  novel  with 
equal  facility.    Knowing  the  value  of 
books   in   his   early   days,  he  had  a 
rule  of  long  standing,  of  keeping  his 
library   down   to   one  thousand  vol- 
umes.    He  was  a  great  book  buyer, 
but   only   retained   standard   works. 
Those   of   passing   interest   he   gave 
away    to    deserving    institutions    or 
promising  young  people. 
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Patrick  A.  Collins  read  law  in  the 
office  of  James  M.  Keith,  and  in 
course  of  time  saved  enough  money 
to  enter  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
After  two  years  of  study  there  he 
was  graduated  with  honors,  and  his 
admission  to  the  Suffolk  bar  dates 
from  April,  1871.  The  young  man 
was  marked  for  a  brilliant  political 
career  rather  than  the  dull  plodding 
of  an  office  lawyer,  however.  Poli- 
ties was  his  natural  preoccupation, 
and  before  he  began  practice  he  was 
counted  among  the  most  promising 
of  the  younger  men  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Boston.  While  work- 
ing at  his  trade  he  had  won  local 
fame  as  a  public  speaker;  while  he 
was  yet  a  student  at  law  he  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  served 
two  terms,  1868-69;  and  the  next 
two  years,  1870-1871,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  He  proved  to  be 
an  excellent  parliamentarian;  he 
was  patient  and  thorough  in  affairs, 
a  skillful  debater,  and,  when  oppor- 
tunity offered,  an  eloquent  orator. 
Meanwhile  he  was  exceedingly  pop- 
ular, being  endowed  with  the  natu- 
ral courtesy  of  a  kind  heart,  and 
gifted  with  the  magnetic  sense  of 
humor. 

A  third  attribute  was  patience. 
His  ability  to  wait  served  the  young 
statesman  well.  When  he  was  sure 
that  he  was  equal  to  the  demands  of 
an  office  he  took  it — not  before. 
Upon  his  admission  to  the  bar  Mr. 
Collins  resolved  not  to  take  any 
elective  position  for  ten  years,  but 
to  devote  himself  to  his  profession. 
While  he  held  firmly  to  this  resolu- 
tion, however,  his  personal  interest 
in  and  hold  on  politics  did  not  relax. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
City  Committee  in  1873-74,  and  in 
the  next  year  Governor  William 
Gaston    rewarded    his    services    by 


making  him  judge  advocate  general 
on  his  staff.  He  also  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to 
the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1876,  1880,  1884,  1888  and 
1892.  In  these  great  gatherings  he 
made  a  name  for  himself  no  less 
than  in  the  speaking  campaigns  that 
followed  them.  In  1884  he  was  a 
potent  leader  in  the  convention,  and 
took  a  foremost  part  in  the  memor- 
able campaign  of  that  year.  Of  the 
next  national  convention — 1888 — he 
was  the  permanent  chairman,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  making  one 
of  the  shortest  of  opening  addresses 
and  one  of  the  best — brilliant,  clean- 
cut  and  true.  In  that  of  1892  he 
made  a  great  speech  seconding  the 
nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland,  and 
he  went  heart  and  soul  into  the  cam- 
paign. From  1884  to  1891  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Dem- 
ocratic State  Committee. 

To  work  with  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, to  do  one's  best  in  the  field  of 
duty  nearest  at  hand  without  thought 
of  future  rewards,  generally  brings 
those  rewards  unsought.  Collins's 
eloquent  and  vigorous  speech  in  the 
nomination  of  the  then  leader  of 
the  democracy  of  the  country,  his 
equally  forceful  and  capable  work 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  campaign 
which  elected  Grover  Cleveland  to 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
gave  such  certain  evidence  of  marked 
ability  that  the  post  of  Consul  Gen- 
eral at  London  was  offered  him. 
This  is  the  most  responsible  post  in 
the  consular  service  and  there  were 
grave  doubts  at  the  time  of  the  way 
in  which  the  appointment  would  be 
received  by  the  British  Government. 
England  had  no  reason  to  love  the 
new  Consul  General.  A  New  Eng- 
lander  by  adoption,  a  representative 
in  his  own  personality  of  the  best  of 
those  traits  which  New  Englanders 
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are  proud  to  claim  as  their  own,  a 
thorough-going  American,  he  still 
loved  and  revered  the  land  that  gave 
him  birth.  The  sorrows  of  Ireland 
were  his  own.  He  had  spoken  and 
written  boldly  in  favor  of  home  rule. 
He  had  been  prominent  in  organiz- 
ing and  working  for  the  societies  in 
Ireland  and  America  which  at  the 
time  were  doing  so  much  for  the 
cause.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
antagonize  England  and  the  English 
and  thus  make  his  own  position  a 
peculiarly  unpleasant  one  and  nul- 
lify the  value  of  the  office. 

He  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
patience,  the  tact,  the  wisdom  which 
he  had  learned  in  his  long,  hard 
struggle  upward  to  honor  and  promi- 
nence stood  him  in  good  stead. 
With  good  sense  and  courtesy  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  sent  met 
him  half  way  and  for  four  years 
he  lived  and  worked  among  them, 
honoring  the  post  and  fulfilling  its 
manifold  duties  with  characteristic 
judgment  and  fidelity.  In  later 
years  he  was  wont  to  refer  to  the 
time  he  spent  in  London  as  one  of 
the  pleasantest  of  his  life. 

The  consulate  was  in  St.  Helen's 
place,  immediately  off  Bishopsgate 
street,  an  historic  house  in  a  bit  of 
Old  London  that  had  escaped  the 
ravages  of  modern  business.  There 
in  an  office  comfortably  fitted,  and 
hung  with  pictures  of  President 
Cleveland,  Vice  President  Steven- 
son and  Governor  William  E.  Rus- 
sell of  Massachusetts,  was  General 
Collins's  workshop,  besieged  daily 
by  a  crowd  of  people,  made  up  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
Englishmen  who  do  business  with 
this  country.  General  Collins  lived 
in  Kensington.  He  was  an  early 
riser,  and  almost  always  walked 
from  his  residence  to  the  consulate, 
although    the    distance    was    nearly 


six  miles.  He  began  the  clay  long 
before  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
be  at  his  desk.  He  was  always 
around  and  attended  to  duty  at  all 
hours. 

His  was  not  a  position  which 
called  for  so  many  social  duties  as 
that  of  our  ambassador.  He  did  not 
have  to  escort  the  distinguished 
Americans  around  town,  show  them 
the  sights  and  obtain  for  them  a 
glimpse,  if  not  an  introduction,  to 
royalty.  Still,  he  had  all  and  more 
of  this  sort  of  thing  than  he  could 
conveniently  attend  to,  and  memo- 
ries of  his  hospitality  in  London 
are  treasured  by  many  Americans. 
Said  he  on  his  return  in  1897:  "The 
pleasantest  part  of  my  life  as  con- 
sul was  the  social.  My  office 
brought  me  in  touch  with  hundreds 
of  charming  people — Americans  and 
Britishers.  Your  Englishman  loves 
particularly  a  good  dinner,  and  I 
could  not  now  enumerate  the  many 
happy  gatherings  of  this  kind  to 
which  I  have  been  bidden.  The 
public  speaking  I  never  liked  over- 
much, but  these  dinners  introduced 
me  to  many  of  the  very  men  I  had 
all  my  life  been  anxious  to  meet. 
A  number  of  close  and  highly  prized 
friendships  sprang  out  of  my  stay 
in  St.  Helen's  Place." 

Patrick  A.  Collins's  work  in  his 
three  terms  in  Congress  was  ardu- 
ous and  notable.  Although  a  natu- 
ral orator,  he  made  few  speeches, 
and  he  never  spoke  unless  he  had 
something  to  say  on  some  subject 
over  which  he  had  special  jurisdic- 
tion. He  was  assigned  by  prefer- 
ence to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House,  and  it  was  in  connection 
with  measures  belonging  to  this 
committee  that  he  made  his  record 
as  a  hard-working,  painstaking  and 
successful  member  of  the  House. 
At   that   time   the   business   men   of 
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Boston  were  especially  interested  in 
the  passage  of  a  national  bankruptcy 
law,  and  to  that  subject  Mr.  Collins 
early  addressed  himself.  Years 
elapsed  before  the  bankruptcy  bill 
became  law,  but  Mr.  Collins  re- 
ported his  bill  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  as  early  as  March,  1884, 
and  he  continued  to  work  for  its  pas- 
sage so  long  as  he  remained  in  Con- 
gress. 

Another  measure  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Collins  brought  it  forward 
in  Congress,  in  1884,  was  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  abolish  the  property  qualifica- 
tions and  restrictions  on  the  suffrage 
in  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Collins  re- 
ported this  amendment  from  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  the  House. 
This  proposition  was,  of  course, 
fiercely  resisted  by  the  Republicans, 
as  the  effect  was  certain  to  be  to  do 
away  with  Republican  supremacy. 
The  agitation  of  the  matter  in  Con- 
gress undoubtedly  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  inducing  the  Rhode  Island 
people  subsequently  to  abolish  some 
of  the  restrictions  on  the  suffrage. 

Another  measure  to  which  Mr. 
Collins  gave  a  great  deal  of  effort, 
and  in  which  he  won  a  gratifying 
success,  was  in  the  formulation  and 
passage  through  Congress  of  the  law 
for  the  final  distribution  of  the 
Geneva  award  fund.  This  was  a 
difficult  and  delicate  matter,  of  pe- 
culiar importance  to  many  citizens 
of  Massachusetts.  It  required  no 
little  skill  to  engineer  this  measure 
through  the  House,  but  Mr.  Collins 
did  it,  and  then  Mr.  Hoar  and  Mr. 
Evarts  took  it  up,  and  in  spite  of 
much  opposition  carried  it  through 
the  Senate.  As  a  result,  the  money 
paid  by  England  for  the  destruction 
of   our   commerce    during   the    Civil 


War  was  fully  and  finally  distrib- 
uted, and  every  claimant  got  his 
fair  share  of  it. 

It  was  to  measures  like  these, 
rather  than  to  questions  of  patron- 
age or  party  management,  that  Mr. 
Collins  gave  his  time  while  he  was 
in  Congress.  He  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  movement  to  send  the 
French  spoliation  claims  to  the 
Court  of  Claims — legislation  that 
had  been  pending  and  postponed  for 
over  half  a  century.  Numerous  im- 
portant bills  relative  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  United  States  courts 
received  his  support,  and  he  had 
charge  of  the  international  copyright 
bill,  which  received  a  powerful  im- 
petus from  him.  He  would  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  much  more 
but  for  the  rules  of  the  House, 
which  at  that  time  permitted  single 
members  to  block  legislation  by 
mere  objection.  After  the  temporary 
failure  of  the  copyright  bill  under 
such  circumstance,  he  said  to  a  cor- 
respondent :  "There  is  no  chance 
for  a  fair  fight  as  there  was  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  There 
you  were  either  licked  or  you  won. 
Business  was  disposed  of  in  some 
way,  as  it  is  disposed  of  in  the 
courts.  But  in  the  House  you  can 
never  get  anywhere.  One  man  can 
block  legislation."  Because  of  such 
obstacles  Mr.  Collins  felt  that  his 
hard  work  in  Washington  had  been 
largely  wasted,  and  no  man  was  ever 
gladder  to  get  out  of  Congress  than 
he  was  when  he  retired  in  1889. 

General  Collins  was  twice  elected 
Mayor  of  Boston,  two  years  ago— 
the  second  time — by  a  larger  plural- 
ity than  was  ever  given  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  position. 
The  same  efficiency  and  fearless 
integrity  which  had  marked  his  ad- 
ministration of  other  public  affairs 
made  his  service  as  Mayor  notable. 
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Patrick  A.  Collins  never  forgot 
that  he  was  born  on  Irish  soil.  His 
association  with  the  agitation  of 
Irish  questions  on  this  side  of  the 
water  began  before  he  was  twenty- 
one,  with  a  speech  at  a  Fenian  meet- 
ing in  Williamsburg,  New  York.  In 
the  Fenian  movement  he  allied  him- 
self with  the  conservative  men  who 
led  at  its  inception,  and  he  worked 
zealously  for  some  time  as  a  lec- 
turer and  an  "organizer/'  But 
when,  about  1866,  peaceful  counsels 
were  overridden  by  the  violent  fac- 
tion, and  the  raid  on  Canada  was 
planned,  he  withdrew  from  the  or- 
ganization with  whose  methods  he 
was  no  longer  in  sympathy,  and  had 
no  further  connection  with  it. 

In  subsequent  years  he  was  an 
active  and  influential  member  of  the 
Land  and  National  leagues  from 
their  establishment,  advocating 
always  peaceful  measures,  and  re- 
sisting the  "physical-force  men." 
His  attitude,  as  defined  some  years 
ago  by  a  newspaper  writer,  evi- 
dently inspired,  was  this :  An  earn- 
est believer  in  the  American  system, 
he  would  seek  to  achieve  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Irish  through  the 
adoption,  step  by  step,  of  institu- 
tions akin  to  those  of  his  adopted 
country.  He  would  plead  by  con- 
stitutional methods  and  in  legitimate 
argument  for  a  local  Parliament 
having   the   power   to    regulate    do< 


mestic  affairs,  and  by  a  wise  system 
of  county  or  township  boards  at  once 
educate  and  enfranchise  the  Irish 
people  as  citizens.  The  growth  be- 
yond this  point  he  would  leave 
largely  to  the  results  of  this  new 
departure  and  the  opportunities  it 
might  create.  To  further  this  end 
he  was  a  steadfast  adherent  of  Par- 
nell  until  the  latter's  downfall.  They 
were  constant  correspondents,  and 
Parnell  frequently  testified  to  his 
recognition  of  Mr.  Collins's  services 
in  the  home  rule  cause.  He  has 
known  also  intimateiy  all  the  public 
men  of  Ireland  in  his  day.  He  has 
received  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of 
Dublin  and  Cork — the  only  Amer- 
ican thus  distinguished. 

As  was  intimated  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article  the  career  of  such  a 
man  is  worthy  of  careful  study  both 
by  native  born  and  foreign  born 
New  Englanders.  In  it  we  see  am- 
bition tempered  with  wisdom,  energy 
with  moderation  and  patience,  and 
the  whole  bound  strongly  together 
with  the  sterling  honesty  which 
must  always  be  the  chief  factor  in 
character.  His  life  proves  that  a 
man  may  be  born  an  alien  and  yet 
become  a  thorough  American  in  all 
that  the  best  sense  of  the  word  im- 
plies without  losing  his  love  and 
reverence  for  the  land  which  gave 
him  birth. 


A  Half  Century  of  School  Service 

By  Martin    Brinkerhoff  Wilberforce 


TO  have  wielded  the  sceptre  of 
public  authority  for  more  than 
thirty  years  in  these  times, 
when  communities  vacillate  and 
fluctuate  in  their  loyalty  to  worthy 
officials,  and  during  all  these  years 
of  service,  though  subject  to  annual 
elections,  to  have  had  not  one  dis- 
senting vote  against  him,  is  a  record 
which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  current 
editorial  "needs  to 
be  inscribed  in 
golden  letters" — 
and  this,  as  his 
fellow-citizens  are 
proud  to  witness, 
is  the  record  of 
Francis  Cogswell, 
who  with  the 
closing  of  the  va- 
cation schools  in 
Cambridge  a  few 
months  ago  laid 
down  the  power 
and  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of 
his  long  public  ca- 
reer and  stepped 
aside  into  private 
life.  The  present 
year,      however, 

not  only  marks  the  thirty-first  of 
Mr.  Cogswell's  service  as  super- 
intendent of  schools ;  it  is  also  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  connection  with 
the  educational  life  of  the  city.  It 
is  because  of  this  unusual  record, 
because  of  the  eminent  and  exem- 
plary qualities  of  his  work, — because 
some  history  of  the  life  of  every 
man  who  has  lived  much  before  the 
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public  must  be  of  interest  to  his 
countrymen,  to  whom  indeed  his 
life  at  least  in  a  measure  belongs, — ■ 
that  the  present  sketch  may  be  of 
value. 

It  was  Mr.  Cogswell's  wish  to 
withdraw  from  the  office  at  the  end 
of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  term,  and 
with  this  purpose  in  view  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter 
to  the  school  com- 
mittee, which  was 
read  at  a  meeting 
of  the  latter  April 
21,  1904,  in  which, 
after  stating  very 
briefly  the  facts 
concerning  his 
early  school  work 
in  Cambridge  and 
his  appointment 
as  superintendent, 
he  remarked: 
"For  the  past  few 
years  I  have 
looked  forward 
to  the  completion 
of  this  school 
year  as  the  time 
when  my  connec- 
tion with  the 
schools  should 
end.  1  make  this  announcement  at 
this  early  date  that  the  committee 
may  have  ample  time  to  consider 
the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
this  important  and  desirable  posi- 
tion ;  and  I  congratulate  my  succes- 
sor in  advance,  for  Cambridge  is  a 
city  in  which  teachers,  superintend- 
ent and  all  connected  with  the 
schools  are  treated  with  the  utmost 
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kindness  and  consideration  by  the 
school  committee." 

The  receipt  of  a  communication 
bearing  such  a  message  from  Mr. 
Cogswell  was  a  complete  surprise 
to  his  co-workers  of  the  school 
board,  as  was  also  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  it  to  the  people  of 
Cambridge.  No  one  was  prepared 
for  it.  For,  as  the  Cambridge  Tri- 
bune, in  dealing  with  the  subject, 
has  said :  "The  supervision  of  school 
matters  in  Cambridge  has  so  long 
been  entrusted  to  a  competent  and 
worthy  head  that  few  have  troubled 
themselves  to  inquire  how  they  were 
being  managed.  There  was  always 
a  feeling  of  satisfaction  so  complete 
that  it  rarely  occured  to  any  one 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
present  dominant  power  would  have 
to  be  changed  and  the  guiding  wheel 
be  entrusted  to  a  new  pilot."  So 
unexpected  was  the  resignation  that 
the  committee  after  due  considera- 
tion could  only  unite  in  requesting 
Mr.  Cogswell  to  continue  in  the  po- 
sition for  another  year,  during  which 
time  they  proposed  to  consider  the 
selection  of  a  new  superintendent. 
Mr.  Cogswell  consented  to  this  ar- 
rangement, making  it  clearly  under- 
stood, however,  that  he  would  not 
again  be  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

At  the  date  of  his  withdrawal 
from  office,  Mr.  Cogswell  was  the 
senior  superintendent  of  Massachu- 
setts, even  of  New  England,  and  if 
of  New  England  it  is  safe  to  say 
also  of  the  entire  United  States, 
since  New  England  led  all  the  coun- 
try in  the  establishment  of  the  su- 
perintendent's office,  as  in  most  other 
educational  matters.  The  seniority 
of  this  state  is  now  transferred  to 
Mr.  Edgcrly,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Fitchburg. 

Mr.  Cogswell's  childhood  years 
were  spent  in  the  town  of  Atkinson, 


New  Hampshire,  where  he  was 
born  June  24,  1827,  and  where  for 
several  years  he  attended  the  dis- 
trict school.  Later  he  completed  all 
the  studies  taught  at  Atkinson 
Academy,  an  institution  which,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice,  is  still  in  ex- 
istence and  for  its  size  and  situation 
is  an  excellent  school.  From  Atkin- 
son he  went  to  Meredith,  New 
Hampshire,  for  a  final  year  of  school 
life  at  the  Kimball  Union  Academy. 
It  was  not  an  "education"  of  such 
advantages  as  a  boy  may  receive  in 
these  days,  though  it  was  the  best 
the  region  had  to  offer.  But  an  edu- 
cation is  not  confined  between  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  a  high  school 
building  or  even  of  a  college,  which 
can  only  supply  a  "firm  founda- 
tion;" it  involves  a  reaching  out 
after  knowledge  that  may  continue 
throughout  life,  and  that  must  be 
satisfied  through  personal  zeal  and 
steadfastness.  Thus  Mr.  Cogswell, 
like  many  another  who,  not  seeking 
glory  but  for  the  sake  of  duty 
doing  always  his  best  work,  has 
risen  from  obscurity  to  prominence, 
is  largely  a  self-made  man.  A  trib- 
ute to  this  is  the  fact  that  Harvard 
University  honored  him  with  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  in  1881. 

In  1846  Mr.  Cogswell  began 
teaching  in  a  district  school  of  Mer- 
rimac,  Massachusetts.  It  was  an 
ordinary  country  school  of  the  type 
then  prevalent, — without  grades,  and 
no  doubt  it  contained  boys  of  the 
"unruly"  class  who  would  have 
gladly  assisted  in  "putting  the 
teacher  out,"  if  he  had  been  that 
kind  of  a  teacher.  In  Georgetown, 
where  he  next  taught,  he  was. intro- 
duced to  the  kind  of  school  that  has 
puzzled  and  paralyzed  many  a 
teacher.  Actual  insurrection  had 
taken  place  here,  for  the  boys  had 
succeeded  in  "smoking  out"  the  last 
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teacher.  Yet  Mr.  Cogswell  had  no 
trouble  during  his  term.  When 
asked  by  the  writer  whether  he 
found  this  school  difficult,  he  replied 
with  a  smile  half  surprised,  half 
amused,  "No,  I  never  found  any 
school  difficult." 

Mr.  Cogswell  taught  for  longer  or 
shorter  terms  in  district  schools  in 
Georgetown  and  Weymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  for  nearly  two  years 
in  a  private  school  in  Georgetown. 
He  then  came  to  Cambridge,  early 
in  the  year  1854,  to  fill  a  temporary 
vacancy  in  the  Putnam  grammar 
school,  occasioned  by  the  ill  health 
of  the  master,  Mr.  Lassell.  He  was 
elected  temporary  master  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  school  committee  on  the 
fourth  of  April  of  the  same  year. 
Mr.  Lassell,  'however,  did  not  regain 
his  health,  and  at  the  annual  election 
of  teachers  on  the  ninth  of  August, 
through  the  resignation  of  the  latter, 
Mr.  Cogswell  was  chosen  to  per- 
manently occupy  the  position. 

Thus  his  connection  with  the 
school  life  of  the  city  began.  The 
Putnam  school  of  that  day  was  like 
that  of  the  present,  an  important 
one.  In  that  year  there  were  only 
eight  grammar  schools  in  Cam- 
bridge, compared  with  a  present 
seventeen.  Eight  years  before,  on 
May  6,  1846,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
school  committee  under  a  city 
charter  was  held.  Even  at  that  time, 
though  the  ways  of  education  in  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers  appear 
somewhat  primitive  to  our  twentieth 
century  eyes,  the  schools  of  Cam- 
bridge were  considered  "most  exem- 
plary." The  new  body,  after  an 
extensive  examination  occupying 
nearly  two  weeks,  reported  that,  "to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge,  the  im- 
provement had  been  in  no  former 
year  so  great,  nor  the  condition  of 
the    schools    generally    so    satisfac- 


tory." A  peculiar  system  of  grada- 
tion, apparently  not  known  in  any 
other  community,  was  then  in  force 
in  Cambridge.  It  consisted  of: 
alphabet  schools,  where  the  child 
learned  to  "read  easy  lessons  and  to 
spell  words  of  two  syllables;  pri- 
mary, in  which  he  learned  to  read 
fluently  easy  lessons  and  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  numbers;  mid- 
dle, for  further  progress  in  reading, 
spelling  and  numbers,  and  the  addi- 
tional subject  of  Woodbridge's 
geography;"  grammar,  and  high 
schools.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  such 
conditions  that  Mr.  Cogswell  came 
to  Cambridge.  Nine  years  later,  in 
1863,  the  number  of  grades  was  re- 
duced to  three,  by  uniting  the  mid- 
dle with  the  grammar,  and  the  alpha- 
bet with  the  primary  schools.  This 
was  the  initial  movement  of  the 
present  school  system  of  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Cogswell  continued  to  serve 
the  city  as  principal  of  the  Putnam 
school  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
— a  period  during  which  not  many 
revisions  in  school  affairs  occurred 
but  the  few  that  were  made  were  of 
the  greatest  moment.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  transitional  epoch  in 
that  phase  of  Cambridge  history.  The 
superintendent  of  schools  at  that 
time  was  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Hale,  who 
had  been  elected  in  the  year  1868, 
soon  after  the  city  council,  acting 
upon  their  own  responsibility  and 
not  upon  a  request  of  the  school 
committee,  had  wisely  established 
this  office.  The  appointment  of 
such  a  person  outside  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  should  "devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  demands  of  the 
schools,  and  be  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  some  five  or  seven 
other  individuals,  "had,  it  is  true, 
already  been  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee, in  1841,  who  found  their 
duties    of    visiting    and    supervising 
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the  twenty-three  schools  then  exist- 
ing too  "oppressive,"  but  for  some 
reason,  the  matter  had  been  de- 
ferred. 

Prior  to  this  date,  however,  a 
kind  of  school  supervision  by  one 
person  had  existed  for  some  six  or 
seven  years.  The  idea  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  long  before, 
but  not  to  have  appeared  practicable 
in  most  communities.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  originated  in 
Cambridge.  In  1840  the  records 
show  that  the  town  of  Springfield 
appointed  a  man  to  devote  all  of 
his  time  to  such  supervision,  with 
a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per 
year.  Providence,  Rhode  Island 
and  Boston  also  preceded  Cambridge 
in  appointing  professional  superin- 
tendents, yet  the  first  record  of 
school  supervision  by  other  than 
the  committee  as  a  body  is  accredit- 
able  to  the  latter  city,  whose  school 
board  in  1836  chose  one  of  their 
number  to  act  as  "superintendent  of 
all  the  schools"  and  to  take  charge 
of  the  purchase  of  text  books,  etc., 
and  voted  a  small  part  of  the  school 
appropriation  for  his  salary. 

Under  such  condition,  while 
always  progressive,  the  educational 
life  of  Cambridge  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  experimental  and  transi- 
tional. On  the  first  of  October, 
1873,  after  a  series  of  harmoniously 
successful  years,  Mr.  Hale  resigned 
his  office.  One  change  made  in 
school  economics  during  his  term 
deserves  special  mention.  This  was 
the  change  in  language  work,  made 
in  1872.  Up  to  that  time  techni- 
cal grammar  had  been  thoroughly 
taught  but  only  pupils  in  the  high- 
est grade  had  been  required  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts  in  writing;  and 
as  a  result  they  had  no  facility  of 
expression,  and  from  lack  of  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  capitals  and  punc- 


tuation were  unable  to  write  even 
simple  sentences  correctly.  A  sys- 
tematic plan  of  sentence-writing  for 
all  grades  was  now  introduced,  from 
which,  as  the  work  has  since  broad- 
ened out,  most  favorable  results 
have  been  secured. 

During  the  final  year  of  Mr. 
Hale's  term,  Cambridge  again  led 
her  sister  cities,  when  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  her  school  committee, 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  au- 
thorized all  school  committees  of  the 
State  to  appoint  superintendents  of 
schools  and  to  fix  their  salaries. 
Availing  themselves  of  this  permis- 
sion, the  committee  of  Cambridge 
on  the  third  of  September,  1874, 
"elected  to  the  office  named  Mr. 
Francis  Cogswell,  formerly  master 
of  the  Putnam  School."  The  guid- 
ance of  school  affairs  thus  continued 
in  strong  and  steady  hands.  To  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  many  steps  by 
which  the  educational  system  of  the 
city  was  raised  to  its  present  rank 
among  school  systems  of  the  entire 
world  would  be  to  fill  many  pages, 
where  this  sketch  has  but  para- 
graphs. Not  merely  have  evening 
schools  been  well  maintained,  kin- 
dergartens opened  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  system,  vacation 
schools  established,  and  drawing, 
sewing,  gymnastics  and  many  other 
useful  branches  introduced  into  the 
course  of  study, — such  things  have 
happened  in  most  other  cities  of  the 
United  States ;  the  means  by  which 
the  constant  super-excellence  of  the 
Cambridge  schools  has  been  attained 
has  been  so  subtle,  so  minute  in  its 
working,  as  often  not  to  appear  at 
first  sight.  It  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
direct  influence  of  Mr.  Cogswell,  but 
it  is  also  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  community,  largely  a  literary 
and  scholarly  one,  whose  taste  in 
matters   educational  is   of  the  best, 
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and  who  have  appointed  for  their 
school  committee  men  and  women 
who  are  not  biased  by  sectarian  or 
political  views  but  are  broad-minded 
and  enthusiastic  and  progressive. 
Mr.  Cogswell  has  thus  had  in  his  co- 
workers little  or  nothing  to  retard 
an  upward  movement  toward  the 
high  ideals  set  for  his  schools. 

An  emphatic  insistence  upon  the 
very  best  qualities  and  qualifications 
in  all  teachers  employed  in  Cam- 
bridge has  been  one  of  the  chief 
factors  towards  superiority  in  its 
schools.  The  establishment  of  a 
training  school  in  the  city  for  its 
teachers  was  also  a  most  important 
step ;  while  the  disuse  of  the  rod  as 
a  means  of  punishment  for  unruly 
children  has  been  in  school  manage- 
ment a  long  stride  toward  modern 
culture  and  advancement.  That  the 
school  economy  of  Cambridge  has 
been  conducted  always  with  a  view 
to  frugality  as  well  as  to  excellence, 
wherever  frugality  could  be  exer- 
cised without  sacrificing  excellence, 
has  been  another  point  in  its  favor. 
The  introduction  of  what  is  still 
called  "desk-work"  in  the  lower 
grades,  a  variety  of  useful  exercises 
which  train  the  children  so  that  they 
will  know  how  to  profitably  employ 
their  time  out  of  school,  and  that 
little  ones  when  not  reciting  might 
not  have  to  sit  through  long  weary 
hours  with  their  arms  folded,  was 
one  of  the  early  innovations,  that 
has  found  its  way  over  the  length 
and   breadth   of   the   United   States. 

Other  objective  changes,  more 
objective  teaching,  more  attention  to 
the  subject  of  language,  the  widen- 
ing of  the  range  in  reading  which 
included  a  relation  between  the 
schools  and  the  public  library  that 
has  grown  ever  closer,  the  teaching 
of  music  so  that  pupils  might  read  as 
well  as  sing  it,  the  teaching  of  draw- 


ing from  objects  as  well  as  from 
copies,  laboratory  methods  in  teach- 
ing physics  and  chemistry,  the  in- 
troduction of  botany  and  writing 
into  the  primary  grades — all  these 
and  more  are  among  the  new  school 
methods  that  were  established  in 
Cambridge  as  early  as,  and  in  many 
cases  much  earlier  than  in  most 
other  communities. 

Mr.  Cogswell's  most  important 
origination,  however,  and  one  that 
has  been  widely  noticed  and  copied 
in  principle  if  not  in  detail,  was  a 
plan  devised  by  him  for  securing 
more  rapid  promotion  for  pupils  in 
the  grammar  schools  who  are  able  to 
perform  the  work  in  less  than  the 
regular  six  years.  It  is  an  admirable 
plan,  and  especially  suited  to  con- 
ditions in  Cambridge.  The  pupils 
begin  the  grammar  school  work  to- 
gether, but  after  two  or  three 
months  are  separated  into  two  divi- 
sions, the  division  containing  the 
brighter  pupils  advancing  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  more  rapidly 
than  the  other  so  as  to  complete  in 
that  time  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
course  of  study  of  the  regular  six 
grades.  The  classification  is  such 
that  at  the  close  of  the  second  year 
or  half-course  the  pupils  of  this  ad- 
vanced division  are  able  to  recite 
with  the  pupils  of  a  regular  sixth 
grade,  being  now  about  one  year  in 
advance  of  their  classmates  of  the 
first  year.  The  remaining  three  years 
are  covered  in  the  same  way,  in  two 
years  of  work  in  an  advanced  divi- 
sion, or  if  deemed  desirable  in  any 
case,  the  child  is  transferred  to  a 
seventh  grade  and  allowed  to  finish 
the  course  in  three  years;  thus 
making  three  distinct  methods  of 
promotion,  through  four,  five,  or 
six  years.  This  plan  of  advance- 
ment is  considered  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  one  of  the  most 
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admirable  of  several  such  plans  in- 
stituted in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Cogswell  has  been  always  a 
quiet  man,  undesirous  of  publicity. 
He  is,  perhaps,  not  widely  known 
even  in  educational  circles,  but  his 
work,  behind  which  he  has  been 
hidden,  and  the  status  of  the  Cam- 
bridge public  schools  have  spoken 
for  him.  Not  to  claim  with  President 
Stearns,  that  "the  opportunities  for 
education  in  Cambridge  are  superior 
to  what  can  be  found  in  any  other 
spot  on  the  globe,"  yet  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  advantages  enjoyed 
here  are  inferior  to  those  in  no  other 
place.  If  you  would  know  the  true 
character  of  a  community,  examine 
its  schools;  they  are  the  expression 
of  intellectual  strivings,  the  embodi- 
ment of  its  ideas.  In  the  past,  Cam- 
bridge has  attracted  much  attention 
for  originality  and  thoroughness  in 
her  school  system.  To-day  many 
eyes  are  turned  in  this  direction  to 
see  whether  Cambridge  will  be  con- 
tent to  live  on  her  past.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  she  will  maintain  her 
reputation  equally  well  in  future,  for 
Mr.  William  C.  Bates,  late  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Fall  River 
Massachusetts,  the  man  whom  she 
has  placed  at  the  head  of  her  schools 


to  suceed  Mr.  Cogswell,  has  already 
"won  his  spurs"  and  brings  to  his 
work  fresh  ideas  stamped  with  suc- 
cess gained  in  other  fields. 

Mr.  Cogswell  in  retiring  to  private 
life  carries  with  him  the  esteem,  the 
good-will  and  the  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  teachers,  parents,  pupils,  and 
indeed  of  the  entire  community. 
One  cannot  do  better  in  closing  than 
to  quote  concerning  him  the  state- 
ment of  a  Cambridge  business  man. 

"The  dean  among  superintend- 
ents, a  Bayard  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  though  indisposed 
to  public  speech,  he  has  always  com- 
manded the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  associates  and  been  in  the 
highest  degree  an  accepted  repre- 
sentative of  the  city,  which  has,  in 
turn,  been  honored  in  having  him 
as  its  official  head  in  school  matters. 
It  is  rare  indeed  that,  at  such  a  ripe 
age,  men  are  spared,  not  alone  to 
witness  the  full  success  which  they 
have  striven  for  years  to  accomplish, 
but  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  office 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  and  the  acclaim  of  those 
who  are  only  too  glad  to  recognize 
the  probity,  beauty,  and  serenity  of 
a  life  spent  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
publicity  attending  such  a  career." 
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A  noticeable  and  unfortunate  result  of  the 
general  adoption  of  machinery  in  place  of 
handwork  in  the  mechanic  arts,  is  the 
almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  "all- 
round"  mechanic.  Almost  no  one,  nowa- 
days, learns  a  machinist's  trade,  or  the 
trade  of  even  a  shoemaker.  Each  work- 
man learns  how  to  operate  the  machine 
which  performs  a  fraction  of  the  completed 
work,  and  he  learns  little  else.  Conse- 
quently there  are  few  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  shop-workers  who  can  rise  to  the  position 
of  foreman.  This  situation  accounts  in 
considerable  measure  for  the  great  interest 
and  increasing  attendance  upon  schools  like 
the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology, 
the  Worcester  Polytechnic,  and  the  Lowell 
Textile,  for  it  is  only  in  such  institutions 
that  an  ambitious  young  mechanic  can  se- 
cure the  "all-round"  training  necessary  to 
advancement  beyond  the  mass  of  his  fel- 
lows. But  this  class  of  schools  can  not 
care  for  all,  and  many  who  would  gladly 
attend  them  are  financially  unable  to  do  so. 
The  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  of 
Boston,  and  the  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts School  of  Technology  have  recognized 
this  deficit  in  the  general  system  of  mechan- 
ical education,  and  have  cooperated  for  the 
last  two  years  in  the  conduct  of  a  free 
evening  school  to  fit  ambitious  young  men 
for  positions  as  foremen  in  industrial  work. 
The  course  is  for  two  years  and  students 
spend  two  hours  an  evening,  two  or  three 
evenings  each  week  in  the  class  room,  and 
besides  have  home  study  which  occupies 
all  their  spare  time.  The  applicants  must 
show  a  fair  knowledge  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics and  of  mechanical  drawing,  and 
preference  is  given  to  those  who  show  in- 
ability to  attend  the  regular  schools  and 
energy  and  talent  sufficient  to  endure  a 
rigid  course  of  work.  Already  the  scheme 
has  proved  its  practical  success,  as  all  the 
graduates  of  the  two  years'  course  have 
found  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility 
to  which  they  could  have  never  attained 
through  the  narrow  routine  of  the  modern 
"shop."  The  problem  of  "learning  the 
trade,"  as  the  term  was  once  understood, 
but  which  has  seemed  impossible  under 
modern  conditions  seems  to  be  solved, 
and  an  extension  of  this  Boston  idea  should 
not  be  long  delayed. 

*  * 
Peace  in  the  Far  East  is  accomplished. 
Russia  has  failed  in  her  attempt  to  extend 
her  domination  China-ward,  and  Japan 
has  won  more  than  she  demanded  before 
the  struggle  began.  The  cost,  in  life  and 
treasure  on  both  sides  has  been  enormous, 
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and  the  result  can  hardly  fail  as  a  most 
potent  argument  in  favor  of  international 
arbitrations.  This  episode  in  world-his- 
tory enforces  the  idea  of  Mr.  Bridgeman 
for  a  world-legislature,  noticed  in  the  New 
England  Magazine  for  last  month,  and, 
dreadful  as  it  has  been  it  must  be  accepted 
as  a  step  toward  millennial  conditions.  In 
bringing  about  the  end  of  the  war  our 
own  country  has  achieved  a  most  honor- 
able position.  _  The  action  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  ignoring  diplomatic  theories 
and  grasping  diplomatic  conditions  at  the 
psychological  moment,  with  his  character- 
istic courage  and  discretion,  is  the  admi- 
ration and  acclaim  of  the  civilized  world. 
His  interference  was  the  agency  which 
brought  peace  between  the  combatants, 
and  the  result  has  placed  him  in  a  most 
admirable  and  enviable  position  among  the 
great  leaders  of  the  age.  He  is  beloved 
and  trusted  by  his  own  countrymen  as 
never  before,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  sentiment  will  over-ride  his  determi- 
nation against  further  presidential  service. 
If  he  should  reconsider  his  last  year's  de- 
cision, with  the  present  temper  of  the 
American  people,  it  would  be  hardly  worth 
while  for  any  one  to  enter  the  lists  against 
him. 

*     * 

The  Russian  government  is  reported  to 
have  rejected  a  proposal  from  an  American 
syndicate  to  construct  a  tunnel  under 
Behring  strait,  connecting  Alaska  and  Si- 
beria, on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a 
menace  to  Russia  and  not  commercially  of 
value.  The  Czar  need  not  be  afraid;  he 
could  plug  up  his  end  at  any  time.  A  tun- 
nel of  less  than  half  the  length  of  this, 
connecting  England  and  France  under  the 
English  Channel,  has  for  a  long  time  been 
contemplated,  but  awaits  construction.  The 
climatic  conditions  of  southern  Europe  are 
far  more  favorable  for  such  an  enterprise 
than  those  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  the  de- 
mands of  commerce  are  also  more  insistent. 
The  tunnels  through  the  Alps  have  prac- 
tically solved  the  mechanical  and  engineer- 
ing problems  involved,  and  in  the  end  we 
may  hope  that  international  jealousy  will 
cease  to  hinder  either  of  these  enterprises, 
when  once  international  commerce  demands 
their  construction. 


While  the  national  religion  of  Japan  is 
oriental  in  type  the  nation  is  well  advanced 
toward  a  condition  of  religious  freedom. 
It  is  stated  that  Generals  Kuroki  and  Oku 
are    members    of   the    Presbyterian   church. 
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Vice  Admiral  Uriu  is  a  Presbyterian  elder, 
General  Sarrato,  who  commanded  the 
Japanese  forces  in  the  war  with  China, 
was,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  president 
of  the  Tokio  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  Field  Marshal  Oyama  and 
Admiral  Togo  are  professed  Christians. 
When  we  reflect  that  in  England  no  woman 
can  teach  in  the  state  schools,  for  which 
all  classes  are  taxed,  unless  she  is  an  ad- 
herent of  the  established  church,  we  are 
called  on  to  revise  our  ideas  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  "enlightened"  and  "heathen" 
people. 


The  death  of  Hezekiah  Butterworth  re- 
moves another  from  the  scanty  list  of  sur- 
vivors of  a  distinct  and  characteristic 
literary  coterie.  He  was  not  great  in  the 
sense  that  Whittier,  Lowell  and  Holmes 
were  rated,  but  he  ranks  with  them  in  his 
consciousness  of  the  New  England  idea  in 
literature,  and  in  his  contributions  thereto. 
Childless,  he  lived,  wrought  and  wrote  for 
children,  and  every  line  was  pure  and  on 
a  lofty  plane.  His  books  are  a  group  of 
New  England  classics  for  the  young,  and 
his  long  and  fruitful  life  has  been  a  gen- 
erous contribution  of  all  that  is  sweetest 
and  best  in  the  influences  that  have  in  so 
large  measure  shaped  New  England  char- 
acter— an  influence  which  will  continue  to 
be  potent  for  long  years  to  come. 
* 
*    * 

The  New  York  Post-graduate  Hospital 
has  just  sent  out  a  bulletin  to  the  medical 
profession,  announcing  the  result  of  care- 
fully conducted  experiments  on  a  new 
method  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis.  It  is 
a  most  startling  and  important  discovery 
if  the  favorable  results  already  secured 
should  be  reinforced  by  later  and  more 
general  tests.  The  new  treatment  is 
simply  one  of  food,  two  ounces  twice  a 
day  of  the  juices  of  common  vegetables 
being  the  whole  prescription.  A  dozen  or 
more  cures  of  well  established  cases  are 
recorded,  and  all  the  common  vegetables 
seem  to  have  been  used  indiscriminately  and 
without  particular  regard  to  proportions. 
All  that  seems  to  be  necessary  is  that  the 
patient  should  get  the  stated  amount  of 
vegetable  juices.  There  should  be  great 
joy  in  the  camp  of  the  vegetarians,  and 
tuberculous  patients  should  hasten  to  test 
the  treatment,  for  it  certainly  can  do  no 
harm.  With  a  generous  vegetable  diet  the 
question  of  expressing  the  juices  before 
taking  does  not  appear  to  be  essential ;  na- 
ture will  extract  the  juices  in  the  process 
,0'f  digestion.  There  is  one  application  of 
'the  remedy  which  the  bulletin  does  not 
mention,  but  which  is  of  great  practical 
'importance.  Tuberculous  milk  fed  to  in- 
fants   and    delicate    women    is    recognized 


as  an  important  agent  of  infection,  and 
the  only  efficient  check  on  this  agent  here- 
tofore has  been  to  destroy  the  cow  when 
the  tuberculin  test  has  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  the  disease  in  the  animal.  If 
the  new  remedy  proves  genuine  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  feed  the  animals  gener- 
ously with  vegetables  and  a  cure  may  be 
expected.  The  feeding  of  roots,  cabbages, 
pumpkins,  etc.,  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  is 
practiced  by  progressive  farmers  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  general  principles  of 
health  and  economy.  This  new  announce- 
ment should  prompt  a  more  general  adop- 
tion of  root  feeding,  and  general  experi- 
ment with  diseased  animals  should  be 
instituted  without  delay  and  the  effects 
carefully  noted. 


The  Medical  Times  remarks  in  a  recent 
issue :  "It  may  occur  to  reflective  minds  in 
our  inimitable  profession  of  human  heal- 
ing, that,  on  its  trading  planes  of  super- 
abundant technicalities,  there  has  unfolded 
a  noticeable  prominence  of  mental  or  scho- 
lastic attitudinizing,  a  tendency  to  medical 
transcendentalism,  the  literal  speculative 
and  soaring  Emersonianism  in  physics, 
that,  though  unique  and  beautiful  enough 
in  its  studied  impress,  may  sometimes  hap- 
pen to  balloon  its  flight  exaltedly  above  the 
very  housetops  and  steeples  of  average 
comprehension,  and  hereby  lose  the  simpler 
reach  for  handy  practical  service."  And 
the  paragraph  is  not  far  from  verbal  illus- 
tration of  the  fault  that  is  the  subject  of 
criticism. 

* 
*     * 

King's  Chapel  burying-ground,  Boston, 
was  the  scene  of  an  impressive  memorial 
service  August  24th,  when  a  memorial 
stone  was  erected  over  graves  of  Dr.  Com- 
fort Starr  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  The 
stone  was  erected  by  Hosea  Starr  Ballou, 
of  Boston,  and  he  gave  a  large  assembly 
of  relatives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
life  of  their  first  American  ancestor.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cranbrook,  England,  son 
of  Thomas  Starr,  and  was  baptized  July 
6.  1589.  He  came  here  in  1634  and  set- 
tled in  Cambridge.  His  son,  Comfort  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  one  of  his  daughters  married 
George  Bunker,  who  gave  his  name  to 
Bunker  Hill.  Mr.  Ballou  gave  a  resume 
of  the  life  of  Dr.  Starr  and  an  extract 
from  his  will,  which,  he  said,  was  re- 
markable for  the  high  ideals  of  manhood, 
the  positive  belief  in  the  value  of  higher 
education  and  reverence  for  things  holy 
which  it  revealed.  He  not  only  provided 
for  his  sons  and  daughters,  but  for  his 
24  grandchildren,  for  he  directed  John 
Starr,  in  Boston,  his  executor,  "to  give  to 
each1  of    them    good    kersey    and    pension 
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cotton  to  the  worth  of  40  shillings  apiece, 

to   be   paid   four   years   after   my   decease." 

This     was     done,     and    the    payment    was 

formally  acknowledged  August  24,  1663,  240 

years    ago,    and   the    services    were  held   on 

the  anniversary  of  that  event. 

* 
*     * 

President  Mitchell  of  the  Coal  Miners' 
Union,  in  a  recent  address  said :  "There 
can  be  no  permanent  industrial  peace  un- 
less the  workmen  are  recognized  as  con- 
tracting parties  in  fixing  the  wages  and 
improving  conditions  of  employment.  The 
workmen  must  be  recognized  as  a  collec- 
tive unit."  But  contracting  parties  are 
generally  supposed  to  be  equally  responsi- 
ble. If  the  union  wants  to  be  a  "collective 
unit"  it  should  be  incorporated,  so  that  its 
responsibility  for  the  keeping  of  a  con- 
tract may  be  legally  assured .  But  all 
labor  unions  object  to  legal  incorporation. 
They  would  hold  employers  to  contracts 
but  avoid  for  themselves  any  such  respons- 
ibility, and  would  break  contracts  at  will. 
They  demand  law  for  others,  but  wiU  not 
themselves   assume   legal   obligations. 


The  descendants  of  Jonathan  Fairbanks, 
the  first  of  his  name  in  New  England,  and 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Dedham. 
Massachusetts,  held  their  fourth  annual 
reunion  August  23  and  24,  in  Boston  and 
Dedham.  The  old  homestead  in  Dedham, 
which  dates  back  to  1636  was  visited  by 
about  five  hundred  descendants.  The  secre- 
tary reported  the  enrollment  of  five  thou- 
sand families  claiming  descent.  The  old 
hometead  has  been  secured  to  the  family 
association  and  is  to  be  preserved  in  its 
original  condition  as  long  as  possible. 


On  July  29th  the  people  of  Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts,  dedicated  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  revolutionary  patriots 
who  repulsed  the  British  troops  who  men- 
aced the  town  in  September,  1778.  A 
memorial  boulder  was  dedicated  at  Fort 
Phenix,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  the  neighborhood  people,  with 
appropriate  addresses  and  other  exercises. 


A  scientific  medical  statistician  announces 
that  observation  of  over  five  thousand  cases 
of  tuberculosis  failed  to  show  a  case  where 
the  victim  was  baM-headed.  Well,  what 
of  it?  Of  what  is  this  bald  fact  conclusive? 
A  majority  of  tuberculous  patients  are 
females,  and  a  bald-headed  woman  is  a 
rarity.  Besides,  most  cases  of  the  disease 
are  of  people  under  forty-five  years  of 
age,  when  even  males  are  rarelv  bald- 
headed.  The  connection  between  baldness 
and  immunity  is  not  yet  demonstrably  ap- 


parent. Perhaps  the  S.  M.  S.  may  soon 
give  us  the  proportion  of  sufferers  with 
corns  to  sufferers  with  the  disease,  but  we 
miss  the  connection ! 

* 
*     * 

David  Harum  remarked  that  if  it  was 
not  for  difference  of  opinion  there  wou'd 
be  no  horse-trots,  but  nowadays  horse- 
trots  do  not  depend  on  differences  of  opin- 
ion so  much  as  they  do  on  the  privilege  of 
gambling.  Several  race-tracks  in  New 
England  are  threatening  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness for  the  reason  that  the  authorities 
have  forbidden  pool-selling  in  connection 
with  their  races.  Gambling  has  become  a 
national  vice,  and  all  good  citizens  will 
bear  up  patiently  under  the  affliction  if  it 
proves  to  be  the  case,  as  the  race-track 
managers  assert,  that  races  cannot  be  suc- 
cesssful  without  free  opportunities  for 
gambling. 


In  our  July  number  the  article  on  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  contained  a  list  purporting 
to  include  all  his  known  descendants.  A 
representative  of  the  family  calls  our  at- 
tention to  its  incompleteness.  The  Con- 
necticut pioneer  has  a  very  large  list  of 
descendants — hundreds  in  number,  and  they 
represent  in  large  degree  the  sturdy  virtues 
of  the  early  New  England  stock. 


In  a  recent  Public  Health  Congress  in 
London,  Mr.  Blizard,  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  read  a  paper  on  the  rela- 
tion of  ill-ventilated  churches  to  the  dis- 
semination of  infectious  diseases,  and  on 
the  cause  of  sleepiness  in  church.  His 
name  alone  suggests  an  antidote  for  the 
latter,  for  if  the  blizzard  could  come  from 
the  pulpit,  doubtless  it  would  tend  to  dissi- 
pate the  prevailing  somnolence.  Dull  ser- 
mons of  course  provoke  drowsiness,  but 
students  of  the  new  psychology  will  find 
another  "scientific"  explanation  in  self- 
hypnotism.  To  sit  still  for  an  hour,  more 
or  less,  is,  for  the  average  auditor  of  the 
ordinary  sermon  provocative  of  the  state 
of  mind  advised  by  Mr.  Bunthorne — to 
"think  of  nothing  at  all,"  and  this  is  an 
invitation  to  mental  unconsciousness 
which  it  is  hard  to  resist.  Observers  have 
noted  that  active  people,  even  if  interested 
in  an  address  or  a  concert,  are  subject  to 
hypnotic  experiences,  and  these  are  often 
in  proportion  to  their  interest.  Thus  abso- 
lute indifference  and  intense  attention  are 
both  inducive  to  loss  of  objective  consci- 
ousness, and  Mr.  Blizard's  mal-aria  is  onlv 
one  factor  in  his  problem.  In  view  of  ?V 
the  sleep-persuaders  involved,  the  rigid 
formality  of  a  chuch  service  might  per- 
haps be  modified  towprd  the  freedom  of  the 
modern  "smoke-talk." 
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The  Art  Treasures  of   Fenway  Court 


By  Mary   Augusta  Millikin 


IT  was  in  the  month  of  February, 
two  years  ago,  that  the  eager 
public  first  had  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  art  treasures  of  the  then 
just-completed  Fenway  Court.  The 
time  of  the  Museum's  debut  was  ad- 
mirably chosen.  For  while  Mrs. 
Gardner's  palace  would  appear  in 
summer  merely  a  sultry  spot  on  a 
shadeless  stretch  of  Boston's  "made 
land"  there  was  in  its  atmosphere 
that  midwinter  day  the  almost  spec- 
tacular impressiveness  that  comes 
from  cleverly-designed  contrast.  As 
Fenway  Court  welcomed  from  the 
bleak  winds  of  the  Back  Bay  the 
pilgrims  who  had  come  to  bend  a 
reverend  knee  before  its  famous 
paintings  it  took  on  the  aspect  of 
the  Alhambra.  For  it  is  only  in  such 
favored  spots  of  the  South  Land,  of 
course,  that  luxuriant  flowers  bloom 
and  happy  birds  flit  among  verdant 
shrubbery  to  the  accompaniment  of 
plashing  fountains — in  February. 

Those  who  go  to  the  Court  on 
any  fine  frosty  day,  obtain  in  a  simi- 
lar striking  fashion  the  full  benefit 
of  this  contrast  between  exterior 
and  interior.  The  severely  plain 
square  building  as  it  then  rises  up 
from  the  level  snowbound  Fens, 
speaks   in   every  line   its   ability  to 


stand  against  inclement  winds. 
Moreover,  the  red-tiled  roof  and  the 
few  Venetian  windows,  are  piquant 
if  slight  suggestions  of  the  palace's 
real  contents. 

Once  within  the  main  corridor, 
the  transformation  is  complete.  At 
first,  one  seems  to  be  in  a  sort  of 
short  tunnel, — between  the  rich,  old 
tile  floor  and  the  vaulted  brick  ceil- 
ing of  the  hallway, — where  lines  of 
perspective  act  as  a  telescope  to 
strengthen  and  bring  near  the  view 
of  the  central,  enclosed  court  to 
which  the  fine-wrought  iron  gate- 
way stands  hospitably  open.  In  the 
dark,  enclosed  corridor  I  stopped  to 
gloat  over  that  first  effect,  half 
afraid  that  this  vista  of  a  south  land 
was  but  a  mirage  and  would  not 
bear  closer  inspection.  But  the 
warm  perfume  of  flowers  was  unde- 
niably there,  and  the  notes  of  an 
alien  bird  speedily  completed  the  il- 
lusion of  the  tropics.  The  memory 
of  winter  dropped  away,  and  in  full 
tune  with  the  exotic  life  enclosed 
there,  I  joyfully  entered  the  clois- 
tered court. 

What  is  it  like,  this  cloister-ar- 
cade, around  the  square  yard  open 
to  the  light  of  day?  It  seems  to  be 
built  of  a  tangle  of  memories  of  Italy 
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and  Sicily  and,  in  the  end,  is  only 
like  itself.  The  substantial  groined- 
vaulting  of  brick,  rests,  on  the  court 
side,  upon  pairs  of  columns,  some- 
times an  antique  column  with  a 
modern  capital,  sometimes  just  the 
reverse,  all  so  cleverly  mated  to- 
g-ether that  in  their  presence  the 
critic-spirit  finds  no  voice.  It  would 
be  really  petty  to  speak  of  anachro- 
nisms, for  Greek,  Italian  and  Ameri- 
can workmanship  here  stand  side  by 


into  a  Venetian  fountain  basin,  on 
either  side  of  which  stairs  ascend  to 
a  balcony  of  entrance  to  the  second 
floor.  Thence  one's  eye  travels  up 
the  plastered  walls  of  warm-toned 
pink,  into  which  are  set  a  series  of 
Gothic  casements  from  a  vanished 
Venetian  palace.  It  is  dangerous  to 
one's  prosy  concepts  of  life  to  linger 
too  long  upon  the  beauties  of  those 
finely  moulded  mullions,  ogee  points 
and   quarterfoil   traceries.     To   such 
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side  without  prejudice  to  each  other, 
much  as  we  might  imagine  Moses 
and  Herbert  Spencer  amicably  dis- 
cussing in  Paradise  their  views  of 
the  cosmogony. 

Among  the  palms  and  flowers  of 
the  court,  is  to  be  seen  the  fine  mo- 
saic pavement  from  the  Palatine, 
Villa  Livia,  a  treasure  in  itself,  and 
a  lasting  lesson  in  good  workman- 
ship. From  the  opposite  wall,  dol- 
phins spit  out  twinkling  jets  of  water 


a  balcony  Romeo  climbed,  and 
through  such  casements  the  moon 
shone  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve.  Yes,  these 
windows  are  poetry-breeding,  and 
lure  to  romance. 

From  the  court  of  enchantment, 
one  mounts  to  a  Chinese  room 
wherein  a  multiplicity  of  bright- 
hued  objects  fall  into  the  general 
tone  of  gold.  Thence  one  passes  to 
the  spacious  Raphael  room  with  its 
palatial   wall-coverings  of  brocaded 
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red  satin.  On  one  side  its  windows 
look  towards  the  Fens,  but  on  the 
other  there  are  balconies  upon  the 
central  court. 

The    long-established    myth    that 
there  was  a  Raphael  in  America  is 
now  a  fact  beyond  dispute.    To  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  there  are  two 
of  them,  and  the 
archangelic  name 
which  is  a  popu- 
lar synonym  for 
art     itself     here 
stands    the    test 
of   comparison 
with   other  mor- 
tals.     The    tiny 
Pieta    is    charm- 
ingly   placed    on 
a  table  by  a  win- 
dow.      It  r  origi- 
nally    formed 
part  of  the  pre- 
della  for  San  An- 
tonio    altar     at 
Perugia,    painted 
in     1505.       This 
predell'a      was 
sold  by  the  men 
of    San    Antonio 
to   Queen  Chris- 
tina   of    Sweden 
in    1663,    and   on 
the    sale    of    her 
collection,      it 
passed    into    the 
famous     Orleans 
gallery,      which 
was  sold  in  Lon- 
don    in      1798. 
There  is  everything  in  the  surround- 
ings to  bring  out  the  picture's  quali- 
ties of  youthfulness  and  translucence 
of  color ;  so  that  one  regrets  in  mem- 
ory the  fate  of  other  small  pictures 
of  this  same  rare  transient  period  of 
the   great    soul's    development — pic- 
tures   under    the    conventional    sky- 
ight  of  the  Salon  Caree  flat  against 


SCHONGAUER  S       MADONNA   OF    THE 
ROSE  TRELLIS" 


the  wall  where  also  hang  master- 
pieces of  twenty  times  their  size  and 
alien  to  them  in  spirit.  Imagine  the 
joy  of  ownership,  to  drop  down  be- 
fore this  picture  in  quiet  and  com- 
mune intimately  with  it!  How 
flower-like  are  the  figures  mourning 
over  the  Christ,  they  in  many  soft 
colors,  he  in  the 
whiteness  of 
death,  as  if  the 
crocuses  should 
mourn  the  fate 
of  the  too-early 
snow-drop. 

The  other 
Raphael  is  a 
portrait  of  Car- 
dinal Inghirami, 
who  was  libra- 
rian of  the  Vati- 
can under  Julius 
II.,  and  custo- 
dian of  the  secret 
archives  of  San 
Angelo.  This 
portrait  was 
painted  for  In- 
ghirami and  has 
always  been  in 
his  castle  at  Vol- 
terra,  whence  it 
came  directly  to 
the  Fenway 
Court.  A  coun- 
terpart of  this 
picture  is  one  of 
the  familiar 
gems  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  collection, 
seems  like  an  old  ac- 
this     pudgy,     crooked- 


so    that    he 

quaintance, 

eyed  man,   dignified  by  his  flaming 

red  garb. 

In  this  room  also  is  an  excellent 
devotional  picture  of  the  Paduan, 
Mantegua,  with  the  usual  character- 
istics of  his  incisive  style;  and  a  Fra 
Angelico, 


depicting   the    death   and 
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assumption  of  the  Virgin  in  the  scale 
and  general  color  that  one  invariably 
associates  with  this  master.  Over 
the  doors  and  high  on  the  walls  are 
various  long  narrow  panels  of  good 
workmanship.  What  they  repre- 
sent or  by  whom  they  were  painted, 


visitor's  mind  as  perhaps  the  most 
individual  and  the  best  unified 
among  all  the  rooms.  It  is  so  large 
that  the  eye  enjoys  the  full  sweep  of 
the  old  painted  panels.  Floors, 
walls,  ceilings  and  windows  seem  to 
be   so   surely   related   to   each  other 
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seems  of  less  importance  than  the 
fact  that  they  are  remarkably  deco- 
rative in  effect,  and  so  well  placed  as 
to  hold  the  attention  among  a  galaxy 
of  far  more  brilliant  paintings. 

Directly  opposite  this  room,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  court,  is  the 
Dutch  room  which  comes  back  to  the 


that  they  cannot  be  imagined 
changed.  Here,  against  the  rare 
faded  green  brocade  of  the  walls, 
the  works  of  Dutch,  Flemish  and 
German  masters  are  as  much  at 
home  as  if  the  old  knights  and  burg- 
omasters were  real  "ancestors"  still 
inhabiting  their  own  old  castle.    Van 
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der  Meer's  "Concert"  and  Terburg's 
"Music  Lesson"  seem  to  be  merely 
taking  place  in  adjacent  rooms. 
The  Rembrandt  "Landscape"  and 
"Storm  at  Sea"  which  hang  here  are 
particularly  interesting  as  being  rare 


wisely  chosen,  seemed  an  emanation 
of  Rembrandt  tone. 

Another  flight  of  stairs  carries  one 
to  the  threshold  of  the  Veronese 
room,  whose  walls  are  covered  with 
cold   and   blue   embossed   leather  of 
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subjects  in  this  master's  repertoire, 
and  the  Schongauer  Madonna  of  the 
rose-trellis  is  equally  arresting  and 
beautiful.  Nor,  together  with  these 
masterpieces,  do  I  hesitate  to  men- 


sumptuous  effect.  The  room  takes 
its  name  from  a  painting  in  the  ceil- 
ing, "The  Coronation  of  Hebe"  by 
Veronese,  that  past-master  in  the 
difficult    art    of    ceiling    decorations, 


tion  the  bowls  of  orchids  upon  the     who  glorified  by  his  genius  many  a 
tables,    whose    bronze-green    colors,     palace  and  church  in  Venice. 
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Next  is  the  large  Titian  room, 
corresponding  in  size  and  place  to 
the  Raphael  room  on  the  floor  below. 
Titian's  portrait  of  Anne  of  Austria 
and  her  mother,  and  his  wonderful 
"Rape  of  Europa,"  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  name  of  the 
room ;  the  latter  picture  being  one  of 
that  rare  kind  in  which  figures  are 
happily  used  in  conjunction  with 
landscape.  This  picture,  painted  for 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  was  to  have  been 
part  of  the  wedding  dower,  had  the 
marriage  of  Charles  I.  to  a  Spanish 
princess  taken  place.  It  finally  did 
go  to  France  as  dower  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  Orleans  collection.  When 
this  was  sold,  it  went  to  the  Berwick 
collection  in  England,  and  was  after- 
wards purchased  by  Lord  Darnley, 
who  hung  it  at  Cobham.  Rubens 
made  a  copy  of  it,  which  hangs  in  the 
Prado  at  Madrid,  and  wrote,  while 
copying  it,  that  to  him  it  was  the 
first  picture  in  the  world.  The  critic 
Waagen  declared  that  Titian's  repre- 
sentation of  Europa  crossing  the 
water  on  the  bull,  is  a  veritable  gem 
so  exquisitely  does  the  painting  il- 
lustrate the  story  as  told  in  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses.  "The  bull  had  life, 
the  wave  had  motion,  backward 
seems  her  glance  to  seek  the  shore 
she  left,  her  lips  to  call  her  mates  to 
aid  her,  and  her  delicate  feet  to 
shrink  from  the  first  contact  of  the 
deepening  sea." 

Here  also  is  Velasquez's  portrait 
of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  very  similar 
to  that  recently  acquired  by  the 
Boston  Art  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
In  both,  the  youthful  king  is  repre- 
sented standing,  with  head  bare — a 
black  velvet  cape  of  great  beauty  en- 
veloping the  upper  part  of  the  figure. 
The  slight  differences  between  this 
and  the  Museum  picture,  are  in  the 
position  of  the  feet,  the  manner  of 
holding  a  bit  of  paper  in  his  hand, 


and  the  position  of  the  table  to  be 
seen  at  the  king's  right  hand. 

But  perhaps  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion no  single  picture  equals  in  im- 
portance a  small  one  which  stands, 
like  the  little  Raphael,  upon  a  table 
by  the  window.  "Christ  Bearing 
the  Cross"  is  one  of  seven  pictures 
which  all  critics  agree  upon  as  indis- 
putably the  work  of  Giorgione,  the 
contemporary  of  the  first  half  of 
Titian's  long  life.  Not  only  is  it  in- 
teresting as  a  rare  work  of  a  fasci- 
nating personality,  but  the  picture 
itself,  whose  great  art  appears  all 
simplicity,  has  the  power  to  stamp 
itself  forever  on  the  memory.  That 
such  a  picture  should  be  in  our 
midst  is  matter  for  national  pride. 

In  the  corridor  which  leads  to 
Mrs.  Gardner's  private  chapel,  is 
placed  the  sparkling  little  gold- 
ground  picture  by  Giotto,  the  first 
great  painter  of  Italy,  and  the 
founder  of  modern  art.  This  particu- 
lar picture,  "The  Presentation  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple,"  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  Vasari's  "Lives  of  the 
Painters."  "The  Presentation  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple,"  is  a  most 
beautiful  thing,  for  not  only  is  the 
warmest  expression  of  love  for  the 
Child  to  be  perceived  on  the  face  of 
th  old  man  Simeon,  but  the  act  of 
the  Child,  who,  being  afraid  of  him, 
stretches  its  arms  timidly  and  turns 
to  its  mother,  is  depicted  in  a  man- 
ner inexpressibly  touching  and  ex- 
quisite. 

As  one  turns  from  this  explicit 
paragraph  to  the  painting  in  Fen- 
way Court,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  authenticity  of  Mrs.  Gardner's 
picture.  Moreover,  the  work  bears 
in  every  particular  the  marks  of 
Giotto's  style. 

It  were  sheer  bewilderment  to  set 
forth,  even  by  name,  the  rare  treas- 
ures which  adorn  the  rooms  open  to 


detail  of 
chranach's  "adam' 


detail  of 
chranach's  "eve' 
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the  public,  but  mention  at  least  must 
be  made  of  Antonio  Moro's  portrait 
of  Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  England, 
universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
great  historical  portraits  of  the 
world,  and  a  psychological  document 
of  the  highest  value.  Mrs.  Gardner's 
picture  comes  from  the  collection  of 
Lord  Strafford  at  Norwich,  and  is  a 
replica  of  that  of  Madrid.  As  one 
looks  at  the  hard  face  of  this  sharp- 
eyed  woman,  one  no  longer  wonders 
that  she  earned  for  herself  the  un- 
pleasant epithet  "Bloody."  In  sharp 
contrast  to  this  Queen,  stands  out 
Isabella  of  Spain  on  the  opposite 
wall.  It  is  this  beautiful  lady,  as 
painted  by  Francis  Pourbus,  the 
younger,  whom  visitors  wish  to  take 
home  with  them.  More  photographs 
of  this  painting  are  sold  than  of  any 
other. 

The  difference  between  the  pic- 
tures here  and  those  in  ordinary  gal- 
leries is  that  they  furnish.  Who,  for 
the  sake  of  the  masters,  has  ever 
felt  a  compelling  desire  to  live  in 
the  Louvre  or  the  Uffizi?  But  with 
this  beauty  one  could  be  at  home ; 
one  forgets  the  individual  gems  in 
the  pleasure  of  the  alluring  fire  upon 
a  broad  hearth,  with  all  its  sugges- 
tion of  leisure  and  security;  or  in 
the  constantly-recurring  surprise  of 
an  open  balcony  with  a  new  view  of 
that  garden  court,  fragrant  and 
tuneful  with  memories  of  the  south. 

Fenway  Court,  you  see,  is  not  a 
museum ;  its  appeal  is  not  to  the 
archaeologist,  the  historian,  or  the 
collector.  It  is  rather  a  creation — the 
love  of  beauty  in  operation  toward  a 
definite  and  successful  end.  Patriot- 
ism, too,  must  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  materialization 
upon  our  shores  of  this  enchanting 
Arabian  Nights'  Tale.  Many  a  rich 
American  purchases  a  palace  in  Eu- 
rope and  there  lives  among  priceless 


treasures  of  art,  but  it  remained  for 
Mrs.  Gardner  to  raise  up  in  her  na- 
tive land  an  edifice  which  should  be 
a  museum  as  well  as  a  home.  For 
Fenway  Court,  it  must  always  be 
remembered,  is  lived  in.  Enchant- 
ing as  are  the  rooms  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, those  which  the  pilgrim  from 
afar  never  sees,  are  more  beautiful 
still.  The  music  room,  two  stories 
high,  is  distinguished  by  being  the 
largest  apartment  in  any  private 
house  in  this  country.  It  is  fitted 
with  a  stage,  and  its  acoustics  are 
practically  perfect;  about  the  walls 
are  arranged  specimens  of  Roman 
seats  with  Cleopatra's  dais  as  a 
crowning  beauty.  Here  are  held 
some  of  the  most  important  social 
functions  of  America. 

The  private  chapel,  which  was 
dedicated  by  one  of  Boston's  high 
clergymen  at  an  impressive  mid- 
night mass,  has  on  its  walls  Cra- 
nach's  Adam  and  Eve.  And  in  the 
nearby  gallery  (to  a  part  of  which 
visitors  are  admitted)  is  the  thrice- 
famous,  the  almost  notorious  Botti- 
celli, acquired  from  the  collection  of 
the  Prince  Chigi,  who  was  fined  and 
imprisoned  for  preferring  sixty-three 
thousand  American  dollars  to  this 
truly  priceless  gem  among  paint- 
ings. The  picture  is  here  entitled 
"Madonna  aux  Epis,"  taking  its 
name  from  the  beards  of  wheat 
which  are  seen  in  the  foreground. 
The  Babe  of  this  masterpiece  is 
charmingly  natural,  and  the  St. 
John,  too,  is  very  gracious  and 
pleasing.  But  the  really  arresting 
figure  after  all,  is  the  sweet  and  ma- 
tronly Virgin,  whose  caressing,  pro- 
tecting attitude  sounds  above  the 
harmony  of  love  and  devotion,  a 
sweet,  unearthly  note  of  spirituality. 

Boston  assuredly  does  well  to 
make  much  of  Fenway  Court.  Such 
incomparable  works  of  art  placed  in 
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so  faultless  an  environment,  consti- 
tute an  asset  of  decided  value  from 
a  material  as  well  as  from  a  culture 
standpoint.  For  the  Modern  Athens 
of  the  twentieth  century  these  treas- 


Chinese  room  is  an  unaltered  bit  of 
reality  but  so  wisely  chosen  that  it 
nevertheless  results  in  a  picture. 
There  is  centre  of  interest,  balance, 
contrast,  all   the   familiar  perqusites 


RAPHAEL  S     CARDINAL       TOMASSO     INGHIRAMI 


ures   are   doing   something  of   what 

Emerson,   Longfellow,   Holmes   and 

Lowell  did  during  the  Victorian  era. 

Zorn's    "The    Omnibus,"    in    the 


of  the  "grand  style,"  only  the  ele- 
ments do  not  as  in  previous  art,  fall 
within  the  outlines  of  the  human 
A    shadow   on    the   hat-box 


figure 
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quiets  one  corner,  the  section  of  a  head  controlling  the  fact  of  light  or 

man  another  corner.    A  flashing  tri-  shadow  upon  the  face  might  happen 

angle  of  light  upon  a  woman's  cheek  in  any  omnibus,  but  could  not  have 

boldly  demands  our  attention  in  the  happened  better  for  the  purposes  of 

centre  of  the  canvas,  and  thence  the  picture-making.     An  epitome  of  ex- 
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eye  finds  the  real  picture,  condensed  clusively  modern   ideals  in   art,  this 

in  four  successive  faces.     The  vari-  picture  could  have  been  painted  only 

ety  of  physiognomy  looks  accidental  by     miracle     in     any     era    but    our 

but  seems  chosen ;  the  poise  of  each  own. 


Elopement  of  George  Washington  Brown 


By    Mary  Denison    Pretlow 


JUST  as  the  sun  was  slowly  sink- 
ing behind  the  pine  trees,  its 
slanting  rays  full  across  Peter's 
head, — the  old  mule  dropped  in  the 
furrow.  At  first,  George  Washing- 
ton thought  that  he  had  stumbled 
and  was  too  lazy  to  get  up,  so  he 
flapped  the  rope  reins  across  his 
back,  then,  kicked  him — only  a 
gentle  little  tap  with  his  bare  foot — 
then,  ran  around  to  his  head  barely 
in  time  to  see  Peter's  ears  settling 
into  the  first  long  rest  they  had 
ever  known,  and  creeping  over  his 
patient  old  eyes  the  dusty  film  of 
death. 

George  Washington  climbed  over 
the  fence,  and  leaped  down  into  the 
road  calling  loudly  for  help,  but 
the  other  hands  were  ploughing  in 
the  low  grounds  two  miles  away,  the 
yellow,  sandy  road  stretched  away 
through  the  pines,  silent  and  de- 
serted, and  his  only  response  was 
the  lonesome  echo  of  his  own  voice. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  go 
back  to  Peter.  He  found  him  lying 
very  still  now,  quite  dead.  George 
Washington  was  dazed  by  his 
calamity.  He  sat  down  near  the 
mule  and  dug  his  fingers  and  toes 
into  the  soft  earth,  muttering  sor- 
rowfully to  himself.  After  all,  he 
was  his  own  best  confidant,  for  he 
alone  knew  how  hard  it  had  been  to 
save  the  money  to  buy  that  mule. 
Among  other  things  it  had  meant 
no  more  Saturday  afternoons  in  the 
village,  for  as  afternoon  waned  into 
evening  and  evening  into  night 
games  of  crap  were  too  alluring  for 
George   Washington    and   a   week's 


wages  to  linger  near  temptation. 
So,  in  a  moment  of  stern  resolve,  he 
had  asked  Mr.  Bailey  not  to  pay 
him  any  money  until  the  first  of 
June  when  forty  dollars  would  be 
due  him.  This,  with  the  ten  dollars 
he  had  saved  from  last  year  and 
paid  down  when  he  took-  the  mule 
from  Minnelona,  the  old  Indian 
squaw,  would  complete  the  sum  he 
had  agreed  to  pay. 

All  through  that  bright  May  day 
he  and  Peter  had  ploughed  the 
fields,  and  as  they  ploughed,  he  had 
dreamed  dreams  of  wonderful  hap- 
piness, and,  perhaps,  Peter,  too,  had 
dreamed  of  the  rest  waiting  for  him 
at  the  end  of  the  last  furrow.  An 
hour  ago,  you  could  not  have  found 
a  happier  darkey  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia than  George  Washington 
Brown  as  he  built  his  castles  in 
Spain  while  old  Peter  turned  the 
sod.  True,  he  did  not  know  his 
castles  by  that  name,  and  they  were 
of  modest  proportions — a  little  log 
house  with  a  lean-to  kitchen  at  the 
back,  a  few  hogs  in  the  pen  by  the 
bars,  a  hen-house  with  a  nice  supply 
of  chickens  to  be  judiciously  in- 
creased from  a  much  larger  supply 
he  knew  about,  a  stable  where  Peter 
might  munch  pea-vines  when  he 
was  not  ploughing  the  crop  which 
was  to  bring  in  so  much  money  at 
Christmas,  and,  to  crown  all  this 
splendor,  Hoaky,  the  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Minnelona  the  last  of  the  Not- 
toways.  For  years  he  had  been 
courting  Hoaky,  chiefly  on  the  sly, 
for  Minnelona  refused  to  let  her 
marry  a  negro  and  Minnelona  was 
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held  in  awe  and  fear  by  the  negroes. 
It  was  said  that  she  had  the  second 
sight,  and  could  not  only  conjure 
her  enemies,  but  cure  her  friends  of 
this  dread  curse. 

In  vain  did  George  Washington 
beg  for  Hoaky,  protesting  that  he 
was  born  free  and  quoting  the  only 
bit  of  history  he  knew,  that  "Marse 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  'All  mens  is 
equal.''  To  which  Minnelona 
would  reply,  "He  meant  po'  white 
folks  and  niggers,  he  warnt  a  talking 
about  Injuns."  Upon  one  of  these 
occasions,  the  lover  reminded  her 
that  Hoaky  herself  was  only  half 
Indian,  her  father  having  been  a 
mulatto,  but  this  threw  the  old 
woman  into  such  a  rage  that  he 
never  tried  it  again. 

At  last,  only  a  week  ago,  in  a 
stolen  interview,  Hoaky  had  agreed 
to  run  away  and  marry  him,  and 
now,  instead  of  all  the  great  things 
he  had  promised  her,  he  had  only  a 
dead  mule.  He  threw  a  lump  of  dirt 
at  his  late  property  and  cried,  "Oh, 
Peter,  aint  you  jokin'?"  But  Peter 
answered  not — only  grew  stiffer  as 
the  shadows  lengthened  and  George 
Washington  wrestled  with  his  grief. 
He  had  started  home  when  he  re- 
membered that  in  the  desperation  of 
his  grief  he  had  thrown  down  his 
hat,  and  as  he  turned  back  to  get  it 
he  saw  Hoaky  bending  over  the 
mule.  At  sight  of  her  he  broke  into 
fresh  lamentations. 

"I'm  ruint,  Hoaky,  I'm  ruint. 
Now,  we  can't  git  married,  no 
knowin'  when!" 

The  figure  turned  slowly  toward 
him;  it  was  not  Hoaky  but  Minne- 
lona. Her  grandchild  had  inherited 
her  slim,  straight  figure  and  cold, 
even  voice,  while  she,  in  her  turn, 
moved  after  sixty  years  with  the 
alertness  of  youth — the  inheritance 
of  her  Indian  ancestry. 


"So  you'se  kilt  yo'  mule,  is  you? 
Well,  while  de  buzzards  picks  his 
bones  you  come  on  wid  me  en  tell 
Marse  John  ter  pay  me  my  money, 
de  whole  forty  dollars,  I  tell  you! 
I'me  gwine  have  it  ter-night." 

There  flashed  across  George 
Washington  an  idea  that  grew  large 
and  clear  as  the  old  Indian  talked 
on. 

"You  hear  me?  I  aint  gwine  ter 
have  no  cheatin'  frum  er  fool  nigger 
— come  on  en  git  yo'  money  en  pay 
up.  When  you'se  paid  up  you  kin 
come  back  en  conclude  de  funerl 
services." 

As  he  did  not  answer,  she  started 
off  firing  a  parting  shot  over  her 
shoulder. 

"I'm  gwine  ter  de  gret  house  en 
tell  Marse  John,  en  ef  you  don't 
come  on  en  pay  up  I'm  gwine  ter 
send  de  Sheriff  arter  you." 

George  Washington  Brown  gave  a 
last  look  at  the  mule,  then  ran  across 
the  fresh  turned  field  at  full  speed. 
He  and  Minnelona  reached  the 
house  at  the  same  moment  and  were 
told  by  Caesar  that  Mr.  Bailey  was 
eating  his  supper  and  could  not  see 
them.  The  old  Indian  moved  away, 
but  George  Washington  stood  by 
the  kitchen  door  and  watched  the 
plates  of  steaming  cakes  as  they 
were  borne  past  him  by  the  haughty 
Csesar,  wondering  if  old  Marster 
was  going  to  eat  all  night. 

At  last,  Csesar  condescended  to 
say  that  Mr.  Bailey  was  smoking  on 
the  west  porch,  and  the  negro  stole 
around,  thankful  to  find  only  the 
family  there.  Old  Mistis  was 
already  nodding  in  her  big  wicker 
chair,  and  Miss  Annie,  sitting  on  the 
top  step,  looked  like  an  angel  as  she 
begged  her  father  to  listen  to  his 
story.  Mr.  Bailey  had  ordered  him 
back  to  the  kitchen  as  soon  as  he 
began    to    speak,    but    Miss    Annie 
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always  had  her  way  with  everybody, 
black  or  white,  and  soon  George 
Washington  was  deep  in  the  tale  of 
how  he  had  borrowed  old  Minne- 
lona's  mule  to  do  a  little  ploughing 
and  how  the  mule  had  died  and  how 
the  Indian  woman  was  now  trying 
to  make  him  pay  when  he  had  only 
borrowed,  no  never  even  thought  of 
buying. 

"Did  you  ever  ask  her  what  she 
would  take  for  the  mule?"  Miss 
Annie  asked. 

"Lord,  no,  young  Mistis,  me  buy 
dat  bag  uv  bones !" 

"What  did  you  promise  to  pay  her 
for  letting  you  plough  with  the 
mule?"  inquired  Mr.  Bailey. 

"I  wuz  gwine  plough  some  fer 
her,  Marse  John,  en  dat's  de  Lord's 
truth." 

"  'Taint,  it's  er  lie !"  a  voice 
broke  in  from  the  darkness,  and 
George  Washington  Brown,  crying, 
"Harnts,  Marster,  harnts,"  ran  up 
the  steps,  his  face  grey  with  fear.  A 
figure  stepped  into  the  shaft  of  light 
that  fell  from  the  open  door. 

"It's  no  harnt,  George  Washing- 
ton, it's  Aunt  Minne,"  Miss  Annie 
said.  "And,  now,  Daddy,  let  her 
tell  her  side  of  the  story." 

But  Mr.  Bailey  said  they  must 
wait,  he  could  not  smoke  in  such 
confusion ;  he  would  hear  each  one 
separately  the  next  day.  It  proved 
a  difficult  case  to  decide,  for  in  their 
hatred  of  the  proud  old  Indian  many 
of  the  negroes  were  glad  to  swear 
to  George  Washington's  story,  and 
Mr.  Bailey  knew  them  all  so  well 
that  he  could  only  believe  a  small 
part  of  what  they  told  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  also  knew  that 
George  Washington  Brown  wanted 
to  marry  Hoaky,  and  he  shrewdly 
suspected  that  the  Indian  grand- 
mother was  trying  to  get  his  money 
away  from  him  to  make  him  a  less 


desirable  suitor  for  her  grand- 
daughter. He,  therefore,  paid  the 
money  to  George  Washington  and 
advised  Minnelona  to  bring  suit 
against  him  at  the  next  term  of  the 
county  court. 

As  soon  as  George  Washington 
Brown  heard  that  suit  was  to  be 
brought  against  him,  he  knew  that 
it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to 
wait  "upon  the  order  of  his  going," 
but  to  fly  at  once  with  Hoaky  and 
the  forty  dollars.  When  he  and 
Hoaky  had  talked  of  their  wedding 
it  was  always  as  of  a  grand  affair. 
Bro'  Hawkins  was  to  come  down 
from  the  Percosin  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  a  fine  feast  was  to  be 
spread, — Miss  Annie  had  promised 
to  make  the  cake — and  the  white 
folks  were  to  be  invited  to  come  in 
for  a  few  minutes  and  gaze  upon 
the  glittering  scene  as  Hoaky  stood 
in  her  white  frock  and  veil,  and 
George  Washington  by  her  side  no 
less  resplendent  in  dove  colored 
trousers  and  a  long  tail  coat.  How- 
ever, none  of  this  could  be  without 
Minnelona's  consent,  and  not  only 
was  that  impossible  to  get,  but  with 
the  affair  of  the  mule  she  had  grown 
more  bitter  than  ever  towards  her 
grand-daughter's  lover.  Indeed,  it 
was  her  decision  to  send  Hoaky  to 
Norfolk  as  maid  to  a  family  there 
which  had  inspired  George  Wash- 
ington with  the  courage  to  propose 
and  plan  a  runaway  marriage.  This 
was  why,  on  a  still,  dark  August 
night  when  the  moon,  a  mere  hoop- 
like thread  surrounded  by  half-lumi- 
nous stars,  scarcely  showed  a  man 
his  shadow,  he  was  crouching  be- 
hind a  bale  of  cotton  left  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  little  town  of  Franklin, 
waiting  impatiently  to  hear  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  train,  and  even 
more  impatiently  for  the  appearance 
of    Hoaky.      He    started    at    every 
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noise,  fearing  to  be  dragged  from 
his  hiding  place  and  told  that  his 
plans  were  discovered. 

But  only  familiar  sounds  dis- 
turbed the  still,  warm  night — the 
hooting  of  an  owl  from  the  nearby 
river  banks,  the  lowing  of  a  cow  in 
a  distant  meadow,  and  at  last  the 
low  rumble  of  the  mighty  engine. 
A  whistle  faintly  heard  told  that 
the  train  had  passed  Lee's  mill,  and 
the  next  minute  out  of  the  shadows 
stepped  a  slight  figure  so  wrapped 
from  head  to  foot  that  only  Love's 
eyes  could  have  recognized  Hoaky. 
George  Washington  ran  to  her  as 
she  called  to  him  to  know  if  he  had 
the  tickets.  No,  he  had  been  afraid 
to  get  them,  but  he  had  the  forty 
dollars  safe  in  his  pocket. 

The  agent  came  out  with  his  lan- 
tern, the  search  light  flashed  its 
white  glow  over  the  quiet  scene, 
leaving  the  darkness  behind  all  the 
darker  as  George  Washington  and 
Hoaky  climbed  on  the  train.  A 
moment  later  the  Atlanta  Special 
familiarly  called  the  "Sho'  Fly"  was 
speeding  its  way  toward  the  North 
Carolina  line  beyond  which  many 
runaways  are  married  without  bene- 
fit of  clergy  if  a  justice  of  the  peace 
can  be  found. 

"Take  off  yo'  veil,  Hoaky,"  George 
Washington  said  after  they  were 
comfortably  settled  in  their  seats; 
and  Hoaky  raised  her  hands  as  if 
to  obey  him,  but,  instead,  sank  in  a 
heap  on  the  floor,  crying,  "Aint  that 
Gran'  Mammy  er  settin'  in  de  end 
uv  de  cyar?" 

George  Washington  dropped  be- 
side her,  but  as  no  violence  was 
offered  them  they  crept  back  into 
their  seats  fearing  even  to  speak  to 


each  other.  The  swinging  motion  of 
the  train,  together  with  the  unusual 
excitement  he  had  been  through 
that  day,  made  George  Washington 
drowsy.  He  was  awakened  by  a 
punch  from   Hoaky. 

"Lord  ha'  mercy,  George  Wash- 
ington, er  man  would  uv  took  yo' 
money  ef  I  had  n't  er  been  settin' 
here." 

The  bridegroom  elect  pulled  out 
the  forty  dollar  roll  and  began  to 
count  it  over  again. 

"S'pose  somebody  robbed  you," 
said  Hoaky. 

"Good  Lord,"  cried  George  Wash- 
ington, "what  ken  I  do?  I'se.  so 
sleepy  I  cyant  keep  my  eyes  open." 
Hoaky  considered  for  a  moment. 

"Well,  I  don'  like  to  do  it,  but  give 
me  de  money  en  I'll  stay  wake  en 
mind  it." 

The  money  safe  in  Hoaky's  hands 
her  lover  gave  himself  up  to  slum- 
ber and  had  to  be  shaken  when  they 
reached  Weldon.  There  they  stood 
blinking  as  the  train  rolled  on,  un- 
certain where  to  turn  or  what  to  do 
now  that  they  had  reached  North 
Carolina  and  safety.  A  happy 
thought  came  to  the  gallant  groom. 

"Le's  git  somethin'  ter  eat — en 
why  don'  you  take  dat  rag  off  yo' 
face?" 

"Cause  I  don'  want  ter." 

"Ef  you  don',  I'll  take  it  off  fer 
you,"  and  he  snatched  at  the  veil. 

For  one  terrified  instant  George 
Washington  Brown  gazed  into  the 
eyes  of  Minnelona  the  Indian;  then, 
he  dashed  through  the  circle  of 
light  and  fled  away  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

He  knew  that  he  had  paid  for  his 
mule. 


The  Fur  Trade 


By  Duncan   MacArthur 


MAN  having,  in  historic  times, 
been  ushered  into  the  world 
without  a  natural  covering 
sufficient  to  protect  him  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  from 
the  many  hurtful  objects  that  lay  in 
his  path,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that 
from  the  outset  of  his  career  he  must 
have  found  it  necessary,  except  in 
tropical  countries,  to  hunt  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  to  secure  their  skins 
for  raiment.  The  occupation  of  the 
hunter  is  thus,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  that  of  the  fisherman,  the 
oldest  in  the  world.  Not  only  so, 
but  since  primitive  man  had  other 
needs  besides  clothing,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  long  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  as  the 
standard  of  value  and  medium  of 
exchange,  furs  and  peltries  served 
both  these  purposes,  and  constituted 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  people  as 
well.  During  the  earliest  times,  the 
hairy  side  of  the  skin  was  worn  next 
the  body,  and,  since  the  art  of  dress- 
ing was  unknown,  and  the  skins 
were  fashioned  and  pieced  together 
without  much  regard  to  symmetry 
or  neatness,  the  grotesque  and  un- 
sightly appearance  of  our  remote 
ancestors  may  easily  be  imagined. 
The  Esquimaux  of  the  present  day, 
clad  in  skins  procured  and  made 
into  garments  by  themselves,  may 
afford  us  some  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  primitive  man  in  his  clumsy 
and  rudely-stitched  peltries.  In  the 
early  stages  of  human  progress,  the 
skins  of  animals  not  only  supplied 
materials  for  raiment  and  artificial 
shelter,  but  served  many  other  per- 


sonal and  domestic  purposes,  and 
their  use  as  clothing  continued  until 
the  capabilities  of  certain  animal 
and  vegetable  fibres  were  discov- 
ered, and  invention  supplied  the 
means  of  converting  these  into 
knitted  or  woven  fabrics. 

Few  if  any  representations  of  furs 
are  to  be  found  on  the  statues,  or  in 
the  paintings,  or  other  works  of  art 
of  ancient  Greece,  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant of  their  early  use,  that,  in  the 
mythology  of  that  country,  its  heroes 
are  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  ani- 
mals. There  are  few  allusions  to 
furs  in  the  sacred  writings.  It  is 
contended  that  Esau  wore  a  fur  gar- 
ment because  his  mother  took  pains 
to  make  Jacob  resemble  him  by 
binding  pieces  of  goat  skins  about 
the  hands  and  neck  of  her  younger 
son.  The  mantle  of  Elijah  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  fur,  because 
he  is  described  as  a  hairy  man  and 
other  prophets  are  said  to  have  worn 
mantles  of  the  same  material. 

Furs  were  used  by  the  Spartans  as 
articles  of  distinction  and  ornament, 
and  were  among  the  superfluities 
proscribed  by  their  great  lawgiver, 
Lycurgus.  Herodotus  informs  us 
that  the  people  who  in  his  time  in- 
habited the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  wore  seal  skins,  and  Polybius 
mentions  skins  as  among  the  com- 
modities brought  from  Pontus  to 
Byzantium.  The  use  of  furs  was 
common  among  the  Getae,  a  people 
of  Thracian  descent,  who  in  ancient 
times  dwelt  in  Bulgaria,  and  after- 
ward removed  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  Danube.     They  were  also  com- 
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mon  among  the  Scythians,  who  in- 
habited a  vast,  undefined  region, 
north  and  east  of  the  Black  Sea;  by 
the  Huns,  before  and  during  the 
time  they  settled  on  the  Don  and  the 
Volga ;  by  the  Goths,  when  they  ex- 
isted as  widely  scattered  people  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine. 
"These  people,"  says  one  writer, 
"possessed  no  other  article  of  luxury 
and  had  no  means  of  distinguishing 
themselves  among  their  countrymen 
but  by  the  rarity  and  costliness  of 
their  furs." 

Furs  were  a  staple  article  of  com- 
merce among  the  nomads  of  Europe 
and  Asia  who  visited  the  mouth  of 
the  Don,  and  who,  according  to 
Strabo,  brought  slaves  there  for  sale 
also.  Caesar  and  Sallust  both  state 
that  the  ancient  Germans  wore 
dresses  called  renones,  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  reindeer,  and  there  are 
numerous  references  to  furs  in  the 
works  of  Roman  authors  who  flour- 
ished during  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Those  authors  described  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  barbarians  with 
scorn  and  disgust,  but  both  they  and 
earlier  Grecian  writers  are  ingenu- 
ous enough  to  admit,  that  their  own 
ancestors  were  clad  in  a  similar 
manner  and  presented  an  equally  un- 
comely appearance.  Propertius  calls 
the  senators  of  the  earlier  periods 
the  pelliti,  and  Valerius  Maximus, 
speaking  of  the  luxury  of  his  time, 
says  that  no  one,  in  imitation  of 
Cato,  would  use  goat  skins  as  a 
covering  for  his  bed. 

Woolen  fabrics  became  the  ear- 
liest and  most  acceptable  substitutes 
for  furs,  and  as  the  sheep  was  a 
native  of  Africa,  it  was  natural  that 
the  art  of  manufacturing  wool  into 
cloth  should  have  been  known  to,  if 
it  did  not  originate  among,  the  an- 
cient   Egyptians,   and    that   the    art, 


following  the  distribution  of  the  ani- 
mal,  should   have   gradually   spread 
among  western  nations.    Two  thou- 
sand  years   ago   the   wools  of   Lao- 
dicea,    of    a    raven    blackness,    were 
famous  throughout  the  world.     The 
Romans   in   the  time  of  their  pros- 
perity wore  costly  woolen  raiment, 
and  while  furs  are  not  mentioned  as 
forming  any  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
wealthy,  or  as  articles  of  official  or 
of  state  attire,  it  is  known  that  they 
were  worn  at  festivals  and  displayed 
as  insignia   in   time  of   war.     They 
were  in  use  in  Juvenal's  time,  for  in 
one  of  his  satires  he  refers  to  peltries 
worn  with  the  skin  next  the  person. 
Long  before  the  nations  who  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  civi- 
lization adopted  fine  furs,  as  robes 
of  state  and  ceremony,  we  find  sables 
and  ermines  bedecking  the  persons 
and   the   courts   of   barbarian   kings 
and  warriors.     No   doubt,  the  diffi- 
culty   of    procuring    fine    furs,    and 
their     consequent     costliness,     indi- 
cated their  suitability  as  articles  of 
distinction.     Fur  dresses   and  orna- 
ments of  the  same  material  appear 
to  have  become  fashionable  in  Italy 
during  the  second  and  third  centu- 
ries.    They  were  adopted  from  the 
numerous     northern     races,     whose 
gradual      but      persistent      marches 
southward    never    boded    any    good, 
and    eventually   acquired   a  fell   im- 
port for  the  Romans.     Those  races 
were   not   all,    as    is   generally   sup- 
posed,    complete     barbarians,     alto- 
gether    destitute     of     culture,     and 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  man- 
ners  of   civilized    life ;   on    the   con- 
trary, many  of  them  were  as  highly 
civilized  as  the  Romans  themselves, 
and  while  the  wearing  of  furs  was 
still  a  common  custom  among  them, 
such    garments    by    this    time    were 
made   of   the   finer   skins    and   were 
better    fitted    to    the    human    figure, 
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and  the  appearance  of  the  wearers, 
instead  of  exciting  disgust  as  for- 
merly, met  not  only  with  toleration, 
but  in  many  instances,  with  ap- 
proval One  writer  says :  "It  can  be 
proved  that  the  Romans  adopted  the 
habit  of  wearing  furs  from  their  un- 
invited guests;  then  furs  became 
fashionable  among  them,  and  were 
an  object  of  luxury  and  commerce; 
and  it  appears  that  skins  were  the 
first  article  that  occasioned  a  trade 
from  Italy  to  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  north,  as  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  the  cause  of  dis- 
covery and  conquest  in  Siberia. 
When  fur  dresses  became  fashion- 
able in  Italy,  they  were  soon  spread 
all  over  Europe.  At  first  the  best 
indigenous  furs  were  employed,  but 
afterward  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries which  were  superior,  and  the 
dearer  they  were  the  more  they 
were  esteemed.  At  every  Court 
they  formed  the  state  costume  of 
the  reigning  family,  and  in  a  little 
time  that  of  the  richest  nobility. 
In  particular  the  mantle,  cottes-d- 
armes  of  the  knights,  which  they 
drew  over  their  cuirass  or  harness, 
was  bordered  with  the  costliest  furs. 
It  had  no  sleeves  and  resembled  the 
dress  of  ceremony  worn  by  our 
heralds.  On  this  account,  as  is  well 
known,  ermines  and  other  kinds  of 
fur  became  part  of  the  oldest  coats 
of  arms.  Sometimes  magnificence 
in  this  respect  was  carried  to  such 
an  extravagant  length,  that  moral- 
ists declaimed  against  it,  while 
Governments  endeavored  to  limit 
the  use  of  furs  by  law  and  the  clergy 
to  prohibit  them  entirely.  Many 
kinds,  therefore,  were  retained  only 
by  the  principal  nobility,  and  others 
were  forbidden. " 

For  many  centuries  after  furs 
were  introduced  into  Rome,  and 
other  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the 


finer  kinds,  including  the  black  fox 
and  the  sable,  were  supplied  by  the 
Suethans,  who  inhabited  Sweden, 
Norway,  Lapland  and  Finland,  and 
the  supply  from  those  countries 
appears  to  have  continued  unabated 
for  a  long  period,  for  we  find  a 
writer  of  the  eleventh  century  re- 
cording the  fact  that  the  countries 
bordering  on  Poland  and  Russia  fur- 
nished the  costly  furs  that  were  so 
eagerly  purchased  by  the  luxurious. 
The  skins  of  the  beaver  were  made 
into  clothing  at  an  early  time,  men- 
tion is  made  of  such  garments  in 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Furs 
began  to  be  dyed  extensively  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  prevailing  color 
red,  and  from  that  time  may  be  said 
to  date  the  occupation  of  the  skilled 
furrier,  an  occupation  which  still 
has  representatives  in  all  civilized 
countries,  and  which  now  forms  a 
considerable  branch  of  human  in- 
dustry. 

Magnificent  displays  of  furs  were 
common  during  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Harold  the  Fourth,  King  of 
Norway,  wore  a  costly  red  mantle 
lined  with  ermine,  and  a  little  later, 
when  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Emperor  Alexis  at 
Constantinople,  the  Emperor  was 
amazed  at  the  rich  dresses  of  the 
Europeans,  which  were  bordered 
with  fine  furs.  In  1336,  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  when 
imports  began  to  be  taxed,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment forbidding  persons  whose 
yearly  incomes  did  not  amount  to 
one  hundred  pounds  to  wear  furs, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  In 
Germany  during  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  those  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  nobility,  or  equestrian 
order  were  forbidden  to  wear  linings 
of  sable  or  ermine;  and  in  1530  an 
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ordinance     was     passed     forbidding 
common     citizens,     tradesmen     and 
shop     keepers,     to     wear     trimmed 
clothes,   or  to   use   marten   or   other 
costly  linings,  and  the  rich  were  re 
stricted   to    the    use    of    lamb    skins, 
cow  hides,  the  skins  of  the  fox,  the 
weasel,  etc.     Merchants  and  trades- 
men were  forbidden  to  wear  marten 
sable  and  ermine,  but  were  allowed 
to  use  weasel  skins ;  and  their  wives 
were   permitted   to    use   the  skin   o 
the  squirrel.    Such  restrictions,  how 
ever,    were    confined    to    particula 
countries,  and,  even  in  those  coun- 
tries  they   were   subject   to    change? 
and  evasions,  and,  generally  speak 
ing,     the     inhabitants     of    northerr 
countries,  in  which  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals  were   abundant,    continued    to 
use  skins  as  clothing  long  after  the 
custom    of    wearing    woven    fabric^ 
became   common   in   southern   coun- 
tries ;  and  they  are  still  extensiveh 
used  in  all  cold  countries  as  outer 
and   sometimes   as  under,   coverings 
for  the  person ;  as  rugs  for  household] 
use,  and  as  robes  for  the  couch,  and 
for  all  kinds  of  winter  conveyances 
from  the  rude  sledge  of  the  savage 
to  the  sumptuous  sleigh  of  the  mill- 
ionaire.    Indeed,  in  very  co1d  coun 
tries  furs  are  a  necessity  to  the  in 
habitants,     especially     to     travellers 
over   snow-covered   and   wind-swep 
plains.      Protected    by    his    fur    coa 
and    cap,    his    mitts    and    moccasins 
the  traveller  can  during  the  day  defy 
the    greatest    degree    of    cold    and 
wrapped  in  his  bear  skins  or  othel 
robes  he  can  sleep  during  the  nighJ 
in    comparative    comfort    beside    hk 
camp     fire,     under     the     canopy    of 
heaven,  with   no  other  shelter   than 
that  afforded  by  a  friendly  clump  ofii 
brush  or  willows. 

Until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  fur-bearing  parts  of  thcij 
world   were  supposed  to  be  limited 


to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  but  soon  after  the  French 
took  possession  of  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  it  became  evident  that 
North  America  was  destined  to  fur- 
nish new  and  inexhaustible  addi- 
tions to  the  areas  until  then  relied 
upon  for  their  production.  The  ex- 
pectations then  formed  have  been 
amply  realized,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  records  of  the  last  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years. 
From  small  beginnings  in  1578  the 
fur  trade  of  North  America  has 
grown,  with  every  appearance  of 
permanence,  to  great  proportions  at 
the  present  time. 

The  use  of  furs  for  clothing,  and 
indeed  for  ornament  and  display,  is 
at  present  largely  confined  to  North 
America  and  to  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  America 
the  principal  markets  and  points  of 
shipment  are  New  York  and  Mon- 
treal. The  furs  sent  to  Montreal 
are  chiefly  those  collected  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which 
does  not  offer  them  for  sale  in 
Canada  but  sends  them  direct  to 
London.  Large  quantities,  collected 
mainly  in  the  United  States,  are 
sent  to  New  York,  where  a  consid- 
erable proportion  is  manufactured 
for  home  consumption  and  the  re- 
mainder shipped  to  Europe.  In  1880 
the  value  of  American  dressed  furs 
was  $8,238,712  and  that  of  the  raw 
material  was  $5,338,242.  The  prin- 
cipal market  in  Great  Britain  is  Lon- 
don, where  the  export  fur  trade  of 
North  America  may  be  said  to 
centre  and  where  the  chief  whole- 
sale dealers  are  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  Messrs.  C.  M.  Lampson 
&  Company  and  a  few  other  large 
firms,  all  of  whom  hold  periodical 
sales  two  or  three  times  a  year.  The 
principal  markets  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  are  Leipsic,  whence  furs 
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are  distributed  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  Niji-Novgorod,  in  Rus- 
sia. This  rising  commercial  and 
manufacturing  town  is  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  Volga 
rivers,  about  seven  hundred  miles 
southeast  of  St.  Petersburg.  Three 
fairs,  attended  by  vast  numbers  of 
people,  are  held  here  annually,  and 
at  these  large  quantities  of  furs  are 
sold.  The  principal  fair  begins 
about  the  end  of  July  and  continues 
until  September,  with  an  attendance 
estimated  at  from  three  hundred 
thousand  to  four  hundred  thousand 
persons,  and  the  value  of  the  goods 
sold  at  from  $120,000,000  to  $130,- 
000,000.  Periodical  fairs,  at  which 
furs  form  a  staple  commodity,  are 
also  held  at  Kasan  and  at  Irbit 
among  the  Ural  Mountains.  The 
chief  market  for  China  is  Kiakhta, 
a  small  town  of  about  forty-five  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  which  is  situated 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
south  of  Lake  Baikal  on  the  line  of 
the  Russian-Siberian  railway,  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Chinese 
frontier.  This  town  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  has  been  the 
gate-way  of  commerce  between  Rus- 
sia and  China;  furs  are  the  chief  ex- 
port of  the  former  country,  and  teas 
and  silks  of  the  latter.  China  has 
always  been  a  good  market  for  furs. 
As  long  ago  as  1790  a  London  fur- 
trading  house  sent  cargoes  to  that 
country  for  five  successive  .  years 
with  an  average  value  of  about 
$200,000  each.  About  the  same  time 
a  consignment  consisting  of  thirteen 
thousand  beaver  skins,  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  otter  skins  and  seven- 
teen hundred  fox  skins  was  shipped 
direct  from  America  to  Canton.  In 
1780  the  supply  of  furs  in  China  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  and 
it  was  about  that  time  that  the  sea 
otter  was  introduced  into  that  coun- 


try from  the  Aleutian  and  the  Kurile 
isles.  The  Russian-American  fur 
company,  whose  spheres  of  opera- 
tion were  in  Kamschatka,  Siberia 
and  Alaska,  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  a  considerable  proportion  of 
its  furs  to  Kiakhta,  where  they  we're 
exchanged  for  tea  and  other  Chinese 
products.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
among  the  favorite  furs  of  the 
Chinese,  few  are  preferable  to  the 
fiery,  or  bright  red,  fox  of  Asia, 
which  is  valued  for  its  color  and  fine 
texture,  and  is  extensively  used  by 
the  wealthy  classes. 

The  main  collectors  of  furs  in 
North  America  are  the  Indians,  who 
live  by  the  chase,  and  can  always  be 
relied  upon  to  supply  a  large  num- 
ber of  skins.  The  Esquimaux  in- 
habiting the  northern  coasts  of  the 
continent  also  contribute  a  number 
of  skins,  chiefly  those  of  the  polar 
bear,  the  seal  and  different  varieties 
of  the  Arctic  fox.  In  addition  to 
these  natural  collectors  of  furs  the 
half-breeds  of  the  country,  who  are 
numerous  in  many  parts,  do  a  good 
deal  of  hunting  and  trapping  and 
the  fur  collecting  corps  is  completed 
by  a  considerable  body  of  white 
hunters  and  trappers,  the  majority 
of  whom,  impelled  by  a  love  of 
sport  and  adventure,  have  adopted  a 
free  life  in  the  wilderness  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  of  comparative  restraint 
in  civilization.  The  lives  of  these 
men  are  full  of  adventure  and  peril. 
They  are  usually  keen  observers 
and  retain  an  accurate  recollection 
of  the  regions  they  have  traversed 
and  of  the  Indian  tribes  with  whom 
they  have  come  in  contact  and  their 
hunting  and  other  tales  often 
abound  with  thrilling  incidents. 

In  Europe  and  Asia  hunting  and 
trapping  are  engaged  in  by  the  na- 
tives of  all  northern  countries  and 
by  a  class  of  men  who  are  known  as 
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professional  hunters,  some  of  whom 
act  on  their  own  account  and  others 
for  individuals,  firms  or  companies 
by  whom  they  are  maintained  in 
business.  In  the  northern  parts  of 
Russia,  where  sables,  lynxes,  er- 
mines, squirrels,  and  other  animals 
are  found,  the  hunters  go  into  the 
forests  for  weeks  at  a  time.  They 
draw  little  sledges  containing  their 
provisions,  and  as  these  are  con- 
sumed, they  fill  their  tiny  vehicles 
with  skins.  Their  quickness  of 
sight  is  so  great  that  they  can  see, 
at  a  great  distance,  the  little  black 
tip  of  the  ermine's  tail  on  the  wide 
plains  of  snow  the  animal  traverses. 
The  Russian-American  fur  company 
of  Moscow  was  the  chief  collector 
of  furs  for  many  years  in  northern 
Europe  and  Siberia.  At  a  middle 
period  of  its  career  it  forwarded  in 
three  years,  for  disposal  at  Kiakhta, 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  skins. 
Remarkable  features  in  those  ship- 
ments are  the  absence  of  the  silver, 
or  black,  fox,  and  the  very  small 
number  of  wolf  skins  they  con- 
tained. 

The  fur  trade  of  North  America 
has  always  been  largely  conducted 
on  the  principal  of  barter.  The 
transactions  with  the  Indians  are 
carried  on  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
When  a  hunter  brings  in  his  collec- 
tion of  furs  to  any  trading  post, 
which  he  usually  does  twice  a  year, 
in  October  and  March,  he  is  taken 
to  the  trading-room  where  the  offi- 
cial in  charge  carefully  examines, 
classifies  and  values  each  skin,  and 
when  the  whole  pack  is  gone  over, 
hands  the  Indian  a  number  of  tallies, 
or  small  pieces  of  wood  or  metal, 
each  representing  the  value  of  a 
"made-beaver,"  and  the  whole  rep- 
resenting the  value  of  the  entire 
catch.  The  Indian  then  proceeds  to 
the  store-room  and  selects  such  arti- 


cles as  he  requires,  blankets,  capots, 
guns,  knives,  tea,  tobacco,  etc.,  in 
payment  for  which  he  hands  back 
his  tallies  until  they  are  all  gone  and 
his  purchasing  powers  are  ex- 
hausted. He  then  departs,  another 
hunter  takes  his  place  and  is  dealt 
with  in  a  similar  manner  and  so  on 
until  all  the  furs  in  possession  of 
the  whole  band  of  Indians  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  trader. 
Formerly  it  was  customary  to  give 
a  good  hunter  a  "dram"  and  some 
small  presents  in  appreciation  of  his 
industry. 

The  standard  of  value,  the  "made- 
beaver,"  was  adopted  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  trade.  No  such  stand- 
ard existed  among  the  simple  na- 
tives of  the  country,  and  in  order  to 
obviate  the  use  of  money  and  make 
exchanges  on  an  intelligible  and 
equitable  basis  the  introduction  of 
such  an  expedient  became  necessary. 
The  "made-beaver,"  which  means  a 
full-grown,  perfect  beaver  skin, 
killed  in  season,  properly  cured  and 
weighing  from  one  pound  to  one 
pound  and  a  quarter,  was  adopted 
by  mutual  consent  as  the  most  suit- 
able standard.  At  that  time  the 
traders  thought  the  supply  of 
beavers  was  inexhaustible.  The 
number  caught  by  the  Indians  year 
by  year  showed  no  decrease,  the  fur 
was  the  best  felting  material  in  the 
world,  the  skins  were  in  great  de- 
mand both  in  Europe  and  America 
and  the  fluctuations  which  after- 
wards occurred  were  entirely  un- 
foreseen. But  in  course  of  time  fluc- 
tuations took  place  and,  in  addition 
to  their  disturbing  effects  on  the 
trade,  the  usefulness  of  the  standard 
of  value  was  impaired  by  the  neces- 
sity which  arose  of  protecting  the 
beaver,  and  other  valuable  fur-bear- 
ing animals  from  extinction,  owing 
to  the  demand  proving  greater  than 
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the  legitimate  supply.  The  natural 
tendency  of  hunters,  and  especially 
of  the  Indians,  is  to  kill  the  most 
valuable  fur-bearing  animals,  even 
at  the  risk  of  exterminating  them, 
and  thus  secure  the  best  immediate 
return  for  their  labors.  But  as  this 
tendency,  if  unchecked  would  result 
in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  most 
valuable  animals  or  in  reducing 
their  numbers  to  an  extent  that 
would  render  the  trade  unprofitable, 
the  traders  varied  the  value  of  the 
"made-beaver"  to  suit  the  altered 
circumstances.  They  sometimes  in- 
creased the  price  of  the  less  valuable 
skins  and  reduced  the  price  of  the 
more  valuable  ones  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  the  desired  proportion 
in  the  number  of  animals  they 
wished  to  protect.  In  this  way  they 
endeavored  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose they  had  in  view  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  the  Indians  a  fair 
price  for  their  collections.  Hence 
it  resulted  that  the  tariff  was  some- 
times arbitrary  in  the  extreme  and 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  kind 
of  business.  When  goods  used  in 
the  Indian  trade  declined  in  Europe 
or  in  America  prices  were  not 
always  lowered  to  the  natives ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  furs  declined 
on  either  continent  the  prices  paid 
for  them  in  the  Indian  country  were 
not  always  reduced.  The  element 
of  chance  entered  largely  on  both 
sides  into  the  trade  but  the  fur 
trades  in  order  to  be  secure  from 
loss  always  took  large  profits  on 
one  kind  of  skins  or  another.  The 
standard  of  value  in  addition  to 
serving  its  primary  purpose  was 
thus  used  as  a  means  for  preserving 
the  more  valuable  animals  from  un- 
due diminution.  It  might  also  be 
viewed  as  a  means  of  assistance  to 
the  Indians,  for  when  they  were  paid 
a  sufficiently  high   price   for   easily 


procured  inferior  furs,  such  as  those 
of  the  muskrat.  they  would  naturally 
hunt  this  animal  in  preference  to 
animals  that  were  more  difficult  to 
be  obtained.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  "made-beaver,"  it  may 
be  stated  that  at  a  middle  period  of 
the  fur  trade  it  would  purchase  any 
one  of  the  following  articles  or 
quantities,  namely :  one  quart  of 
brandy  or  of  red  or  white  wine,  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  gun  powder, 
five  pounds  of  shot,  two  pounds  of 
brown  sugar,  one  pound  of  Brazil 
tobacco,  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
leaf,  or  roll  tobacco,  half  a  pound  of 
thread,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  ver- 
milion, one  pound  of  black  lead. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  to  ob- 
tain even  fairly  accurate  statistics 
of  the  fur  trade  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  therefore  impossible  to  make 
more  than  approximate  estimate  of 
its  volume  at  any  given  period.  The 
absence  of  reliable  data  is,  in  some 
cases,  owing  to  the  want  of  complete 
trade  returns,  and  in  other  cases  to 
defects  in  the  returns  which  have 
been  issued  and  to  the  circumstance 
that  in  fur-producing  countries  large 
numbers  of  skins  are  retained  by  the 
collectors  for  the  use  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  still,  larger 
numbers  of  the  more  useful  and  less 
expensive  kinds  are  bought  by  the 
inhabitants  without  passing  through 
any  of  the  channels  which  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  trade.  In  the  annals 
of  North  American  fur-traders  we 
obtain  glimpses  from  time  to  time 
of  annual  or  other  periodical  collec- 
tions but  while  the  data  thus 
afforded  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  furs  at  cer- 
tain periods  they  do  not  supply  the 
means  of  making  an  estimate  of  the 
total  quantity  produced  during  suc- 
cessive years  or  periods  of  years, 
We  have  already  given  the  catch  of 
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one  Canadian  company  for  a  single 
year  toward  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and,  as  throwing  some 
additional  light  on  the  volume  of 
the  trade  about  that  time,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  1801  the  price  paid 
for  furs  exported  from  Quebec  at 
the  sales  in  London  was  $1,800,000 
and  the  average  yearly  duties  paid 
on  furs  landed  in  Great  Britain  for 
some  years  before  and  after  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
amounted  to  upwards  of  $116,800. 
The  following  is  an  estimate,  from 
the  standard  authority,  of  some  of 
the  principal  furs  imported  by  Great 
Britain  in  1841  :  bear,  11,987;  beaver, 
67,780;  fitch,  101,788;  marten,  217,- 
259;  mink,  133,323;  muskrat,  339,- 
939;  nutria,  1,125,212;  otter  24,115; 
total  2,021,401. 

The  extension  of  railways  in 
Canada  and  the  placing  of  steam 
vessels  on  the  inland  lakes  and 
rivers  have  greatly  developed  the 
fur  trade.  Besides  annihilating  the 
long  delays  which  formerly  occurred 
in  carrying  the  merchandise  to  and 
from  the  interior  the  facilities  thus 
afforded  have  lowered  transporta- 
tion charges,  in  some  cases  to  one- 
half  and  in  others  to  one-fourth,  of 
what  they  formerly  were.  They 
also  enable  the  fur-traders  to  pur- 
chase the  great  bulk  of  their  pro- 
visions and  a  large  proportion  of 
their  staple  goods  at  places  situated 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
miles  nearer  the  fur-bearing  dis- 
tricts than  those  at  which  the  same 
kinds  of  goods  were  formerly  ob- 
tained. The  convenience  and  profit 
resulting  from  these  improved  facil- 
ities may  readily  be  imagined. 

The  fur  trade  differs  in  one  im- 
portant respect  from  any  other 
kind  of  business.  It  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  cash  business  from  first 
to    last.      For    many    years,    indeed 


until  a  comparatively  recent  time, 
both  the  individual  fur  traders  and 
the  fur  trading  companies  were  in 
the  habit  of  giving  credit  to  the  In- 
dians, but  the  practice  led  to  such 
severe  losses  that  it  had  to  be  dis- 
continued and  the  traffic  is  now  con- 
ducted on  a  different  basis.  As 
already  said  the  business  is  carried 
on  chiefly  by  barter.  Goods  are  ex- 
changed for  furs  and  the  use  of 
money  is  seldom  required.  The 
goods  used  by  the  Indians  are  gen- 
erally staples  of  well-known  stand- 
ards and  of  limited  varieties.  There 
is  therefore  no  excuse  at  any  time 
for  having  "dead"  or  old-fashioned 
stock  on  hand;  and  since  credit  is 
abolished,  the  trader  always  has  his 
goods  or  their  equivalent  in  furs  in 
his  own  possession.  Moreover  at 
the  periodical  sales  which  take  place 
in  London  and  elsewhere  the  col- 
lections of  furs  are  practically  sold 
for  cash  and  the  business  may  now 
be  said  to  be  a  cash  one  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  In  addition  to  the 
profits  secured  by  the  abolition  of 
giving  credit  to  the  Indians  this  re- 
form has  simplified  transactions 
with  them,  reduced  the  volume  of 
bookkeeping  and  done  away  with 
the  disagreeable  duty  of  looking 
after  the  payment  of  doubtful  debts. 
The  permanence  of  the  fur  trade 
is  founded  on  the  following  bases: 
first,  the  large  tracts  in  North  Amer- 
ica which  are  unfit  for  any  use  ex- 
cept as  preserves  for  the  fur-bearing 
animals;  second,  the  limited  but 
adequate  number  of  Indians  scat- 
tered all  over  the  continent  who 
hunt  the  animals  as  a  means  of  pro- 
curing food  and  clothing.  These  In- 
dians may  be  regarded  as  a  perma- 
nent body  of  hunters  whose  chief 
and  most  congenial  occupation  is  the 
chase  and  whose  hereditary  instincts 
and    nomadic    habits   will    probably 
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keep  them  at  this  vocation  until  they 
themselves  or  the  animals  they  pur- 
sue cease  to  exist;  third,  the  diffi- 
culty of  diminishing  the  number  of 
the  fur-bearing  animals  to  any 
appreciable  extent  owing  to  the 
vastness  of  the  regions  which  they 
inhabit  and  the  facilities  they  con- 
sequently have  of  protecting  them- 
selves from  destruction  by  changing 
their  haunts;  fourth,  the  steadily  in- 
creasing demand  accompanied  by 
increasing  prices  for  all  kinds  of  furs 
both  in  Europe  and  America — a  de- 
mand which  in  some  Instances  is 
the  result  of  increasing  population 
and  in  others  of  increasing  wealth. 
In  confirmation  of  these  statements 
it  may  be  said  that  the  late  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  when  Governor  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1871, 
made  the  following  announcement 
to  the  shareholders :  "I  have  had  a 
statement  made  out  showing  the 
amount  of  the  imports  for  the  last 
ten  years  and  I  find  that  the  value 
of  the  imports  realized  in  each  year 
from  i860  to  1869  shows  upon  the 
whole  a  considerable  increase;  that 
while  in  the  years  i860,  1861,  and 
1862,  the  amount  varied  from  £223,- 
000  to  £276,000,  in  the  two  years, 
1867  and    1868,   it   has   varied   from 


£300,000  to  £347,000,  therefore  the 
amounts  of  what  you  have  brought 
to  this  country  have  been  in  excess 
of  what  you  were  bringing  some 
years  ago.  The  trade  has  not  fallen 
off,  but  on  the  contrary  we  are 
bringing  in  an  increasing  quantity, 
and  the  value  of  our  furs,  which  we 
have  had  analyzed,  also  shows  that 
the  prices  have  kept  up  and  are 
higher  than  they  were." 

Coming  down  to  the  present  time 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  fur  trade, 
at  least  as  regards  this  company,  is 
still  in  a  prosperous  condition,  for 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  July,  1902, 
it  was  announced  that  the  profits  of 
the  year  were  £138,197  compared 
with  £68,536  for  the  previous  year. 
To  the  former  sum  was  added 
£45.550  brought  forward  from  last 
year,  making  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  distribution  among  the 
shareholders  £183,747  equal  to 
$894,235.38.  Out  of  this  amount  a 
bonus  and  dividend,  aggregating 
nearly  9  per  cent.,  on  the  par  value 
of  the  capital  stock  were  declared : 
£10,000  was  added  to  the  "Em- 
ployees' benefit  fund,"  and  the  bal- 
ance of  £61,247  was  carried  forward 
to  the  following  year. 


An  Angel  of  Rescue 


By  Thomas  J.  Partridge 


IT  was  the  "line"  gale  that  comes 
annually,  sooner  or  later,  and 
the  hurricane  had  worked  its 
tempestuous  will  with  the  shipping 
in  the  outer  harbor.  Two-thirds  of 
the  yachting  fleet  were  piled  up  on 
the  beach.  A  big  three-master,  coal- 
laden,  rested  with  her  back  broken 
across  the  ledge  that  ran  out  from 
the  "Point,"  her  cargo  pouring 
through  her  rended  sides,  and  the 
seas,  that  had  succeeded  in  driving 
one  fisherman  broadside  on  the  rocks, 
now  breached  her  succumbing  hull 
in  showers  of  triumph.  Into  the 
eastern  sky,  scurried  the  dark  wind- 
clouds  like  malefactors  fleeing  the 
scene  of  their  iniquity. 

The  surf  on  the  beach  was  some- 
thing to  look  at!  All  full  tide  the 
combers  had  undulated  in,  arched 
their  crests  and  launched  themselves 
landward,  plucking  the  sod  and  the 
loose  stones  from  the  old  sea-wall, 
to  recede  with  a  hiss  that  ran,  as 
they  gathered  themselves  together 
for  another  onslaught,  into  an  in- 
spiratory roar.  And  now,  half-tide, 
the  sands,  channelled  and  corru- 
gated, stretched  away  under  the 
sun. 

It  was  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon that  brought  two  men  in  a  dory 
through  that  wild  surf,  and  "Big 
Mary"  McKinnon,  her  shawl  to  her 
lips,  her  skirts  whipping  the  wind, 
waited  with  the  curiosity  of  a 
woman  to  see  what  the  man  who 
leaped  on  the  beach  and  ran  like  a 
deer  through  the  fish-flakes  would 
bring  back  with  him.  He  returned 
empty-handed. 

"There's    a    man    dyin'    a-board," 


shouted  the  man,  catching  sight  of 
the  woman  on  the  embankment. 
"He's  bleedin'  to  death;  we're  after 
a  doctor,  but  they're  all  out." 

In  answer,  "Big  Mary"  beckoned 
vigorously  to  the  fisherman  and 
turning  ran  rapidly  along  the  em- 
bankment, repeating  as  she  ran  the 
charm  to  stop  blood,  for,  be  it 
known,  being  the  eldest  daughter  of 
an  eldest  daughter  Mary  had  the 
"Gift." 

The  distance  to  the  telephone  of 
the  nearest  "firm"  was,  at  best,  but 
a  stone's  toss  and  Dr.  Vinney  M. 
Stetchell  who  had,  "come  weal, 
come  woe,"  thrown  in  her  lot  with 
the  fishing-folk,  was  soon  breasting 
the  gusts  and  sand  whirled  down 
the  lane. 

"That  little  bit  of  a  woman!" 
The  fisherman  looked  into  his  ship- 
mate's face  in  sceptical  astonish- 
ment. 

"Tyin'  an  artery  ain't  launchin'  a 
seine-boat,  man !"  said  "Big  Mary." 
"Besides,"  she  added  with  a  little 
laugh  as  a  gust  struck  them,  "she 
won't  hold  so  much  wind;  there's 
that  advantage." 

The  doctor  reached  the  sea-wall. 

"D'  ye  think  you  could  manage 
it,  Doctor?"  asked  "Big  Mary,"  ten- 
tatively. 

The  gaze  of  the  little  woman 
drifted  out  over  the  booming  surf 
and  rested  intently  on  the  mile  of 
water  that  raged  between  her  and 
the  man  that  was  bleeding  to  death. 
It  was  a  dread  undertaking  for  an 
inland-bred  woman  and  for  one  mo- 
ment the  face  of  the  doctor  was 
troubled.   Then,  there  passed  into  her 
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grey  eyes  the  light  that  was  once  in 
the  eyes  of  her  father,  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  waiting  the  dawn  and  the 
mine  at  Petersburg.  Her  mouth 
narrowed,  her  eyes  widened,  she 
drew  her  mackintosh  firmly  about 
her  and  said:  "Mary,  we  will  try  it!" 

On  either  side  of  the  dory  stood 
the  fishermen,  their  iron  grip  on  the 
gunwale,  awaiting  the  favorable 
moment.  The  comber  that  wore  in 
its  aspect  the  threat  of  disaster, 
charged,  drenched  "Big  Mary"  in 
the  bow,  surged  up  to  the  waists  of 
the  fishermen,  slopped  into  the  doc- 
tor's lap,  trickled  into  the  surgical 
bag  thereon,  and  foamed  away  over 
the  beach.  Before  it  could  get  its 
feet  under  it  again  the  dory  leaped 
out  over  its  back. 

"Y'  needn't  have  the  least  fear 
Ma'am,"  said  the  stern  oarsman  re- 
assuringly to  the  doctor.  "This 
dory  would  swim  where  a  liner 
would  swamp ;  now  Jim,  old  fellow, 
let's  lift  her  out  of  the  water !"  The 
row-locks  rang  in  unison;  the  men 
buckled  down. to  their  work  and  the 
dory  drove  seaward,  the  fishermen 
pulling  as  men  pull  when  the  palm 
is  a  comrade's  life. 

The  stern  oarsman's  faith  in  his 
craft  was  well  founded.  Once  clear 
of  the  breakers  the  big  "Grand 
Bank"  dory  rode  buoyant  as  a  duck. 
The  wind  had  begun  to  edge  in  from 
the  land,  spray-maning  the  "White 
Horses,"  and  the  fleet  through 
which  they  steadily  thrashed  their 
way  were  slowly  wheeling  to  front 
the  assault  on  their  flanks. 

"Wet  day  for  a  weddin',"  shouted 
some  one,  as  they  chopped  past  the 
stern  of  a  seiner.  The  seiner's  crew 
laughed. 

"Keep  your  tongue  between  your 
teeth,  Mr.  Smart!"  retorted  "Big 
Mary,"  making  a  megaphone  of  her 
hands.  [[■::. 


From  the  decks  of  the  Austrian 
salt-bark,  the  sailors  looked  down  on 
them  and  jabbered  volubly.  A 
"shack"  fisherman,  her  anchors 
gone,  swept  past  them,  looking  for 
a  soft  spot  on  the  sands  that  girdle 
"An  Old  Maid's  Paradise."  The 
porgie  steamer,  whose  steel  prow 
persuaded  them  to  pass  under  her 
stern,  to  propitiate  the  Storm-God 
had  fed  into  the  sea  her  last  fathom 
of  cable.  The  black  smoke  belching 
from  her  funnel  proclaimed  that  he 
was  not  yet  appeased.  A  "Down 
East"  coaster,  crewed  by  the  pro- 
verbial two  men,  a  saw-horse  and  a 
dog,  still  held  her  own,  proof  that 
the  anchorage  is  not  always  to  the 
strong.  The  dog,  with  his  paws  on 
the  taffrail,  barked  at  them  furiously 
until  they  drew  well  away,  then  con- 
vinced that  he  had,  single-handed 
and  alone,  repelled  a  threatened  in- 
vasion, he  gave  his  lugs  a  satisfied 
shake  and  disappeared. 

The  dory  drove  on,  now  pushing 
her  stem  through  a  sea  which  run- 
ning aft  seemed  perilously  near 
pouring  over  the  stern  gunwale,  now 
leaping  forward  as  if  she  had  caught 
the  purpose  of  it  all,  now  rebuking 
with  a  reproving  smack  the  seas  that 
would  stay  her.  The  wind  howled 
and  pressed  against  them,  drew 
rippling  reports  from  the  lee  wing 
of  the  doctor's  cape,  swept  "Big 
Mary's"  hair  into  her  mouth  and 
eyes,  whipped  the  salt  spray  across 
the  backs  of  the  fishermen  and 
scolded  all  in  the  voice  of  a  saw-mill. 

The  vessels  around  them  pitched 
and  tossed,  rolling  heavily,  now 
sousing  their  jibs,  which,  by  this, 
hung  low  in  the  stops,  now  bringing 
their  cables  out  of  the  water  many 
fathoms  ahead,  every  bellying  hal- 
yard and  rat-lined  shroud  piping 
shrilly.  Here  a  top-sail,  freed  from 
its  clue-line,  ballooned  and  thrashed. 
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until,  split  in  ribbons,  it  streamed 
wildly.  There,  amid  shrill  outcries; 
the  sailors  prepared  to  commit  a 
third  anchor  to  the  deep.  The  jib 
they  hoisted,  to  give  the  schooner's 
bow  a  sheer  so  that  the  anchor 
might  not  foul  its  predecessors,  hit 
the  blast  with  the  explosions  of  a 
battery  firing  at  will.  Over  the  whole 
harbor's  turbulent  arena  the  storm 
unchallenged,  swept.  Seaward,  low- 
lying  Norman's  Woe  ran  out  to 
meet  its  reef,  arm-like  enclosing  all. 

To  leeward,  the  combers  were  at 
their  old  tricks,  digging  into  the  red 
coast-line  with  furious  fingers  of 
snow.  To  windward,  where  the 
white  caps  flashed  and  vanished,  the 
gale  breathed  black,  freshening 
gusts  over  the  light  water  under  the 
land's  lee.  Overhead  the  low  clouds 
overlapped  and  raced  past  each 
other,  trailing  their  shadows  on  the 
sea  beneath.  Some  sea-gulls,  far  up, 
clave  their  way  to  windward,  then 
poising,  coasted  down  the  breast  of 
the  storm.  Once,  the  clouds  with- 
drew their  dark  flood-bolts  and  the 
sun,  released,  spilled  its  glory  on  the 
face  of  the  waters.  In  that  magic 
grew  plains  glassed  with  a  fretted 
pave,  caves  hearted  as  a  sea-shell  is 
and  transient  pyramids  that  danced 
and  swayed,  shaking  the  spray-bells 
from  their  crests  in  crystal  showers. 

They  soon  reached  a  stretch  of  the 
harbor  where  the  seas  billowed 
straight  in  from  the  open  main,  un- 
modified by  any  projecting  head- 
land. One  wave  seemed  creating 
itself  especially  for  their  destruction. 
It  rose  up  afar  and  developed  its 
crest  in  a  haughty  way  as'  if  scorn- 
ing to  conceal  its  intent.  Curving 
and  creaming,  down  it  came.  The 
dory  made  two  brief  salaams,  meet 
salutation  for  such  an  adversary, 
and,  rising,  with  her  windward  gun- 
wale   shore    off    the    crest    (which 


dropped  aboard)  as  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors passes  through  the  fringe  of  a 
shawl,  sidled  a  little  to  leeward  and 
then  slipped  into  the  trough  beyond. 

Over  that  mile  of  contentious 
seas,  the  fishermen  never  once  fal- 
tered as  they  bent  over  with  the 
grace  of  assurance,  never  once 
flagged  as  they  rose  up  with  the  pre- 
cision of  experience  till  they  carried 
the  dory  straight  to  her  goal. 

"That's  her,"  said  the  stern  oars- 
man, "the  one  with  the  riding-sail 
set." 

The  splendid  "Banker"  was  act- 
ing as  if  she  believed  the  right  to 
her  anchorage  was  being  contested. 
Every  time  a  sea  tried  to  rout  her 
sue  came  down  on  its  fellow  and 
follower  with  a  vicious  chop,  bury- 
ing herself  to  her  knight-heads,  then 
up  she  leaped  in  the  air,  the  spray 
flying  from  all  her  forward  gear,  the 
water  belching  from  her  hawse- 
pipes  and  streaming  from  her  scup- 
pers. Failing  in  direct  attack,  a 
cross-sea  flanked  her  and  she  rolled 
down,  displaying  to  the  women's 
frightened  eyes  the  wet,  glistening 
deck  with  its  two  "nests"  of  dories. 

"Where's  the  doctor;  where  is 
he?"  shouted  the  anxious-faced  cap- 
tain. 

"Here  he  is !"  yelled  the  stern 
oarsman,  waving  gender  to  the 
winds. 

How,  short  of  disaster,  two 
women  were  going  to  reach  that 
reeling  deck  from  the  comparative 
cockle-shell  that  the  fishermen  were 
now  playing  skillfully  alongside, 
was  beyond  the  doctor's  comprehen- 
sion. Plainly,  to  clamber  aboard 
from  the  dizzy  foothold  that  in  one 
breath  swam  almost  level  with  the 
rail  and  in  the  next  seemed  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  caught  and 
crushed  beneath  the  sheer,  was  out 
of  the  possible.    Indeed,  the  problem 
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might  well  have  puzzled  the  most 
masterful  engineer.  But  these  fisher- 
men— they  are  wonderful  men  in 
their  way ! 

"Don't  stir  for  your  life,  Ma'am !" 
said  the  stern  oarsman  to  the  doctor. 
He  caught  the  tackle  thrown  to  him 
and  bending  down,  hooked  it  into 
the  stern  becket.  The  crew  manned 
the  halyards.  Came  the  sharp  cries 
of  command  like  the  crackle  of 
Mausers  :  "Fast  fore  and  aft ! — haul 
taut  fore  and  aft ! — hoist  aw-a-ay !" 
Down  went  the  vessel  to  starboard, 
down  till  she  buried  her  chain- 
plates.  There  was  a  discordant 
tremor  and  the  rattle  of  oars  as  the 
dory  broke  with  the  harmony  of  the 
sea  and  then  hung  suspended  in  mid 
air.  The  little  doctor  shut  her  eyes 
tight.  Over  went  the  vessel  to  port, 
over  till  her  whole  dripping  sheer 
was  exposed.  The  dory  swept  in- 
ward, gashed  the  main  lanyards,  re- 
bounded, sloped  forward,  then  as 
the  "top"  dory  should,  settled  con- 
tentedly into  her  nest. 

"Be  you  a  real  doctor,  Ma'am?" 
asked  the  captain  with  respectful 
doubt,  as  strong  hands  assisted  the 
two  women  to  the  deck. 

"Yes,  she's  the  real  thing!"  inter- 
posed "Big  Mary."  "Where's  your 
sick  man?" 

The  captain  with  his  broad  palm 
swept  the  spray  from  his  beard  and 
looked  down  at  the  little  woman, 
who  with  one  hand  steadied  herself 
by  the  gunwale  of  a  dory  and  with 
the  other  grasped  her  surgical  bag- 
in  a  resourceful  way.  Here  was  a 
haven  unheard  of  in  his  philosophy, 
an  uncharted  beacon,  but  all  the 
mother  within  the  rough  exterior 
rose  up  and  stifled  disbelief.  He  led 
the  way  aft. 

The  cabin  floor  was  strewn  with 
the  aftermath  of  strenuous  moments. 
Never  did  women  on  mercy  bent  set 


foot  in  stranger  ward.  The  break- 
ing out  of  the  riding-sail  had 
brought  with  it  the  contents  of  the 
transom-locker.  Intermingled  with 
these  were  carpenter's  tools,  blocks, 
bolts  and  red-jacks.  Caught  in  the 
coils  of  an  overturned  tub  of  trawl 
were  spun-yarn  and  small  cordage 
of  all  descriptions.  Damp  bed-quilts 
draggled  from  the  berths.  A  row  of 
oil-skins,  suspended  from  the  bulk- 
heads, swished  to  and  fro  like  so 
many  pendulums  set  in  motion  by 
the  gale. 

From  the  flag,  rolled  up  and 
tucked  in  the  edge  of  the  captain's 
bunk,  peeped  one  star.  Between 
the  clock  and  the  barometer,  was  a 
framed  and  printed  copy  of  John  G. 
Whittier's  poem  beginning:  "Luck 
to  the  craft  that  bears  this  name  of 
mine !" 

But  the  central  object  of  all, 
stretched  on  a  mattress,  his  head 
resting  on  a  trawl-buoy  covered  with 
a  pillow,  was  a  young  fisherman. 
The  bloodless  cheeks,  the  sweat- 
beaded  forehead,  the  pulseless, 
clammy  wrist,  told  the  story.  Run- 
ning aft  with  a  cutting  instrument 
the  sailor  had  stumbled  and  driven 
the  keen  edge  into  his  arm,  severing 
an  artery.  For  two  hours,  from 
under  the  well-intentioned  but  mis- 
applied tourniquet  of  twisted  rope, 
had  welled  the  life  blood. 

The  wounded  man  gaped  dreamily 
as  the  doctor  knelt  by  him,  gaped  as 
if  sleep  was  the  one  thing  desirable, 
and  then  sank  into  unconsciousness. 
Evident  it  was,  if  an  Angel  of  Res- 
cue was  nigh,  the  situation  cried  out 
for  the  most  advanced  type  in  Angels 
of  Rescue. 

"Come  now,  boys !"  cried  the  cap- 
tain, expostulating  with  the  men 
that  crowded  into  the  cabin,  "give 
these  women  leeway! — give  them 
light,    too !"      He   waved    away    the 
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faces   pressed   against   the   skylight. 

Baring  the  uninjured  arm,  the 
doctor  encircled  it  with  her  thumb 
and  forefinger  and  pressed  firmly. 
The  veins  stood  out,  a  sharp-pointed 
bistoury  did  its  office,  against  the 
marble  skin  grew  a  purple  boss,  into 
the  tiny  slit  made  in  the  vein  a 
glass-barbed  tube  was  inserted  and 
then  twelve  ounces  of  a  sterilized 
solution  of  common  salt  was  cas- 
caded into  the  circulation.  The 
heart,  with  something  now  to  grip 
to,  began  pulling  the  wounded  man, 
beat  over  beat,  out  of  the  depths. 
His  eyes  quivered,  then  opened  on 
the  kindly  face  of  "Big  Mary." 

"Mother,"  he  deliriously  mut- 
tered, "I — I'm  sorry  I — I  ran  away, 
but  I — I  couldn't  stand  to  have  him 
strike  me,  my — real  father — 
wouldn't  have  done  it !" 

Tenderly,  very  tenderly,  the  doc- 
tor unwound  the  mass  of  bandages 
that  had  but  aided,  by  their  capillary 
attraction,  in  sucking  out  the  life 
blood. 

"In  hemorrhage,  Mary,"  said  the 
doctor,  "after  pressure,  air;  air 
always — cold   air — God's  air  !" 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  doctor 
untwisted  the  tourniquet,  just  as  if 
she  had  imprisoned  a  butterfly 
under  her  hat  and  was  trying  to 
catch  it  before  it  could  escape, 
watching    with    expectant    eye,    the 


while,  for  the  artery,  retracted  in  its 
sheath  like  a  snail  in  its  shell,  to 
betray  itself.  Suddenly,  a  curving, 
crimson  jet  pointed  out  the  ambush. 
Firmly,  but  mercifully  the  doctor 
cut  down  and  exposed  the  sheath, 
and  the  treacherous  mouth,  dragged 
from  its  lair  by  the  teeth  of  the  for- 
ceps, was  soon  effectually  closed 
against  all  further  power  of  harm. 

Bandaged  and  revivified,  the 
patient  sat  up,  very  white,  somewhat 
dizzy,  hungrily  swallowed  a  bowl  of 
gruel  brought  aft  by  the  cook,  and 
then  the  wonderful  human  economy 
fired  all  its  furnaces,  adjusted  its  re- 
torts and  immediately  went  into  the 
manufacture  of  blood,  for  the  de- 
mand was  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply. 

The    wind    went    down    with 
the  waves  with  the  wind. 


sun 
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the  late  afternoon,  the  "John  G. 
Whittier"  hove  short.  A  ground 
swell,  its  teeth  extracted  by  the  lull, 
billowed  down,  broke  out  the 
anchors  and  the  vessel,  paying 
rapidly  off,  ran  for  the  inner  harbor. 
The  captain  stood  bending  the  flag 
to  its  halyards.  "It's  the  custom  to 
set  it,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  the 
doctor's  inquiry,  "when  we  come 
home  with  all  our  salt  wet.  Thanks 
to  you,  Ma'am,"  he  hoisted  away, 
"it  won't  stop  at  half-mast;  up  she 
goes,  block  and  becket!" 
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The  Mines  of  Falun 


By  Emil  Reach 


TILL  recently  the  musical  and 
literary  world  did  not  know 
that  Richard  Wagner  ever  in- 
tended to  compose  an  opera  of  the 
above  title.  To-day  we  know  that 
he  went  as  far  as  to  sketch  the 
libretto.  In  the  "Deutche  Rund- 
schau" (Berlin)  Dr.  Hubert  Er- 
misch  publishes  an  article  which 
includes  the  whole  sketch.  The 
manuscript  of  the  latter  has  been 
found  among  the  papers  of  Wagner's 
intimate  friend,  August  Roeckell, 
who  died  in  1876.  Let  me  at  first 
quote  a  few  of  the  interesting  re- 
marks with  which  the  sketch  is  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Ermisch : 

"Wagner  has,  as  we  know,  in  the  year 
1839,  when  26  years  old,  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  musical  director  of  the  Riga 
Opera  House,  to  move  to  Paris.  .  .  . 
To  this  period,  full  of  privations  and  full 
of  work,  belongs  also  our  sketch.  .  .  . 
The  manuscript  consists  of  a  copy,  written 
in  a  neat  hand  and  filling  two  sheets  and 
two  leaves,  showing  the  well-known  char- 
acters of  Wagner.  The  copy  is  without 
the  end,  Wagner's  autograph  without  the 
beginning,  .  .  .  the  autograph  is  at  the 
end  provided  with  the  date,  'Paris,  March 
5th,   1842/   and  his   signature." 

The  following  extract  from  Wag- 
ner's libretto-sketch  is  largely  com- 
posed of  literal  translations,  showing 
the  principal  phases  of  the  plot,  and 
the  matchless  imagination  with 
which  Wagner  always  attended  to 
the  description  of  scenic  effects. 

ACT.  I. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Falun  (Swe- 
den) in  front  of  the  house  of  Pher- 
son.  The  background  represents 
the  large  entrance  to  the  mines.  It 
is   the   day   of   the   miner's   tribunal 


over  which  Pherson  has  presided. 
The  miners,  after  having  made  the 
usual  procession,  have  assembled  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  success  of 
the  mining  operation  which  he  has 
directed  with  so  much  foresight. 
With  them  is  Joens,  a  young  mari- 
ner, who  has  returned  for  some 
time  to  his  birthplace;  he  praises 
his  vocation.  Pherson,  assisted  by 
the  chorus  of  miners,  praises  the  life 
of  the  miners,  comparing  it  with  the 
life  on  the  sea.  Finally  Pherson  and 
the  miners  enter  Pherson's  house, 
while  Joens  remains. 

Appears  Ellis,  the  principal  figure 
of  the  play,  formerly  a  seaman  and 
a  comrade  of  Joens,  now  a  miner. 
In  a  duet  between  Joens  and  Ellis, 
the  latter  confesses  that  he  is  very 
earnestly  and  deeply  in  love,  with- 
out betraying  the  name  of  his  love. 
He  also  explains  his  conversion  to 
his  new  vocation;  he  relates  that  a 
somewhat  queer  old  miner,  who  as- 
sociated with  him,  told  him  much 
that  was  strangely  attractive  and 
delightful  of  the  miner's  life  and  en- 
deavors, of  the  wonderful  treasures 
which,  hidden  to  ordinary  eyes,  dis- 
close themselves  to  the  eye  of  the 
initiated.  He  showed  him  how  in 
the  centre  of  the  earth  much  greater 
happiness  may  be  found  than  on  its 
insipid  surface, — this  and  a  wonder- 
ful dream  have  mightily  driven  him 
to  the  mines  of  Falun,  a  dream 
which  disclosed  to  him  the  name 
less  splendors  of  the  subterraneous 
world  with  seductive  power,  and  in 
which  appeared  to  him  a  womanly 
figure    of    celestial    beauty.      After 
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some  controversy  as  to  the  compara- 
tive attractions  of  their  vocations, 
Joens  and  Ellis  unite  in  an  ensemble, 
praising  the  sea  and  the  life  on  the 
water:  "On  the  sea,  on  the  sea, 
there  is  freedom  alone,"  etc. 

Ulla,  the  daughter  of  Pherson, 
with  whom  Ellis  is  in  love,  and  who 
is  in  love  with  him,  now  appears 
and  at  the  end  of  a  tarzetto ,  Ellis 
and  Joens  both  believe  they  have 
found  a  special  place  in  her  heart. 

Follows  the  finale:  Pherson  and 
the  miners  return  to  the  scene.  Pher- 
son cautions  Ellis  against  Torbern. 
of  whom  he  laughingly  says  that  he 
is  the  oldest  miner  of  the  district  and 
the  most  tenacious  of  life ;  though 
he  perished  in  a  landslide  a  century 
ago,  he  is  yet  said  to  appear  now 
and  then,  especially  to  those  miners, 
who  are  the  most  zealous  in  their 
trade  .  .  .  from  time  to  time, 
above  all,  if  there  be  a  scarcity  of 
hands,  young  people  arrive  from 
distant  districts  who  have  been  mys- 
teriously enlisted  by  an  old  miner 
(of  course  no  one  else  than  Tor- 
bern). Ellis  grows  pale  and  is 
visibly  affected.  Soon,  hereafter, 
Joens  asks  Pherson  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand.  Pherson  consents,  and 
Joens  unburdens  his  joy  with  the 
words  :  "Triumph,  triumph  !"  But 
Ellis,  crying  like  a  madman:  "Tor- 
bern, Torbern,  thou  wert  right," 
rushes  to  the  background,  where  he 
disappears.  All  show  the  intensest 
amazement,  "What's  the  matter 
with  him?"  "Did  he  lose  his 
senses?"  Ulla  flings  herself  on  her 
father's  bosom.  Joens  stands  as  if 
paralyzed. 

ACT  II 

The  stage  represents  the  bottom 
of  an  entirely  unlighted  shaft.  A 
dull  ray  approaches  from  above. 
Ellis  descends  the  rocky  wall,  puts 
his   miner's   lamp   on  the   floor   and 


sinks  down  exhausted,  exclaiming: 
"I  am  betrayed!"  Follows  aria 
with  wild  calls  for  Torbern,  who 
steps  forth  from  out  the  stone  wall, 
which  does  not  visibly  open.  Fol- 
lows duet  during  which  Ellis  prom- 
mises  allegiance  and  faithfulness  to 
Torbern,  actuated  by  his  desire  to 
see  the  splendors  that  are  hidden  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  and  to  find 
thus  the  happiness  which  is  denied 
him  in  the  upper  regions.  The  duet 
ends  with  an  ensemble',  then 
Torburn  exclaims:  "Dost  thou  be- 
hold now  yonder  lode  that  clearly 
appears?  Dost  thou  perceive  that  for 
which  thou  greedily  searchest  for 
years?" 

Now  a  change  of  scene  takes 
place.  The  wall  of  rocks  in  the 
background  gradually  grows  illum- 
inated and  begins  to  recede.  A 
steadily  increasing  bluish  luminous- 
ness  spreads  everywhere.  Wonder- 
ful formations  of  crystals  show 
themselves  with  increasing  distinct- 
ness to  the  eye.  They  adopt  by  and 
by  the  outlines  of  flowers  and  trees. 
Flashing  gems  sparkle  upon  them. 
Other  crystallizations  show  therm 
selves,  shaped  like  fair  maidens,  en- 
twined as  if  dancing.  Finally  one 
beholds  in  the  remotest  background 
the  throne  of  a  Queen.  Upon  it,  en- 
compassed by  strange  lustre,  a  beau- 
tiful, richly  adorned  fairy  is  seated. 

Presently  from  ?bove  Ulla's  voice 
is  heard:  "Ellis,  Ellis,  I  am  thine," 
and  in  the  very  moment,  the  shaft  is 
put  back  in  its  former  state. 
Torbern  has  disappeared.  The 
miner's  lamp  of  Ellis  throws  a  faint 
sheen  from  the  ground  through  the 
shaft.  Ulla,  Joens,  Pherson  and  the 
miners  appear  and  unite  in  ^finale. 
They  explain  to  Ellis  that  Ulla  has 
never  ceased  to  love  him;  the  act 
closes  with  an  ensemble. 
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ACT  III 
Scene  as  in  Act  I.  The  early 
morning  of  Ulla's  wedding-day. 
The  miners'  serenade  her  and  ex- 
eunt. Follow  Ulla's  -prayer  and 
aria,  then  a  duet  between  Pherson 
and  Ulla  and  after  the  exit  of  Pher- 
son an  important  duet  between  Ellis 
and  Ulla.  In  the  course  of  it  Ulla 
thus  addresses  her  bridegroom: 
"How  art  thou,  Ellis  mine?  Thou 
lookest  pale.  Surely  thou  wert 
without  sleep  to-night.  What  hap- 
pened to  thee?  Thou  alarmest  me." 
Ellis  comforts  her:  "Fear  nothing, 
beloved  Ulla,  rather  rejoice,  for  a 
happiness  such  as  seldom  falls  to  a 
mortal's  lot,  is  opening  to  us.  Only 
think  of  it!  This  night  everything 
has  been  disclosed  to  me.  Down 
there,  far  below,  in  the  depth,  there 
lies  a  wonderful  radiant  gem,  more 
red  and  more  beautiful  than  the  most 
brilliant  ruby.  .  .  .  Listen  to  me, 
my  angel,  when  we  have  this  costly 
gem  and  in  united  love  and  with 
clear  eye  look  into  it,  then  we  shall 
see  how  our  hearts  are  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  peculiar  veins  of 
this  stone."  Ellis  has  decided  to 
win  this  gem  and  to  present  it  as  a 


wedding-gift  to  Ulla.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  her  impetuous  entreaties  and 
adjurations  to  desist,  he  descends 
into  the  shaft.  Ulla  weeps  fervently. 
Soon  hereafter  the  wedding  festiv- 
ities begin.  Pherson,  Ulla,  Joens, 
miners  and  guests  appear  on  the 
scene.  All  comment  upon  the  ab- 
sence of  the  bridegroom.  Follows 
a  jolly  song  of  Joens,  music,  dancing, 
rejoicing.  Suddenly  a  terrible  crash 
is  heard,  succeeded  by  a  hollow  thun- 
der. The  shaft  in  the  background 
has  considerably  settled  down.  The 
entrance  has  collapsed.  Ulla  cries: 
"Ellis!  Ellis!"  All  are  standing  in 
utmost  terror;  after  the  first  confu- 
sion the  miners  endeavor  with  great 
alertness  to  discover  an  entrance 
into  the  shaft;  everyone  digs,  hoes, 
shovels.  Ulla,  beside  herself,  rushes 
to  the  shaft;  she  wants  to  reach 
Ellis.  All  others  exclaim  in  unison: 
"Ellis  is  lost !  No  hope !  Pray  to 
the  merciful  God."  Ulla  collapses 
as  if  dead. 

Thus  ends  the  sketch.  Will  some 
genius  of  a  future  day  transform  it 
into  an  opera?    £>ui  vivra  verra 


Heimweh 

By  Isabel  E.  Mackay 

Ah  me!  to  be  at  home  again, 

To  see  the  harbor  lights 
Shine  softly  through  the  floating  mists 

That  veil  the  summer  nights. 

Ah  me !  to  cross  the  fretting  bar, 

To  gain  the  sheltered  bay, 
To  drop  a  quiet  anchor  there 

And  never  sail  away! 

Ah  me!  had  I  the  dove's  swift  wing 
'Tis  there  at  home  I'd  be — 

There,  where  the  misty  harbor  lights 
Shine  softly  out  to  sea. 


How  a  President  Spends  His  Salary 


By  Katherine  Elwes  Thomas 


THE  sixth  of  January  was 
marked  in  a  recent  Congress 
by  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  $75,000. 
The  bill  contained  two  other  clauses 
providing  for  an  increase  of  the 
Vice  President's  salary  to  $16,000 
and  an  annual  donation  of  $25,000 
to  the  President  upon  retirement. 

While  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the 
the  latter  provision  will  become  a 
law  or  even  receive  serious  consid- 
eration at  this  time,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  addition  of  $25,000 
to  the  sum  now  received  by  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  will  be 
granted  if  at  all  only  by  its  ability 
to  rise  superior  to  violent  opposition 
of  half  if  not  three-quarters  of  the 
House.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  will 
as  well  have  to  wade  through  deep 
waters  of  opposition  since  Members 
and  Senators  regard  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  laying  the 
iron  hand  of  restraint  upon  the  coun- 
try's expenses. 

For  the  most  part  Members  and 
Senators  before  taking  their  seats 
in  Congress  honestly  coincide  with 
the  suburban  short  sighted  views  of 
their  constituents  in  this  respect. 
Later  on  their  views  change  from 
this  narrowness  toward  wholesome 
and  intelligent  expansion. 

However  hot  the  debate,  however 
serious  the  opposition  to  the  present 
proposed  increase,  it  is  not  likely  to 
eclipse  the  scenes  enacted  in  Con- 
gress when  in  1873  a  law  was  passed 
by  which  the  salary  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  raised 
from  $25,000  to  $50,000. 


Included  in  this  bill  was  a  provi- 
sion to  raise  the  salaries  of  Senators 
and  Members  from  $5,000  to  $8,000 
per  annum.  After  tumultuous  scenes 
almost  beggaring  description  the 
bill  finally  passed  both  Houses  and 
went  to  President  Grant  for  his  sig- 
nature. Grant,  while  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  it,  refused  for  cer- 
tain reasons  to  sign  it.  In  the  last 
hours  of  Congress  it  was  returned 
from  the  White  House  and  passed 
over  the  head  of  the  President. 

Then  the  storm  that  had  raged  in 
Congress  broke  loose  over  the 
country  and  the  Legislators  were  so 
mercilessly  assailed  by  people  and 
press  that  the  first  measure  rushed 
through  upon  convening  of  the  next 
Congress  was  the  repeal  of  that 
portion  of  the  bill  relating  to  Con- 
gressional  salaries. 

Unquestionably  the  increase  of 
Presidential  salary  would  have 
been  repealed  as  well  had  it  not  been 
for  the  President's  personal  action 
in  the  matter.  With  a  vigor  of 
speech  that  did  honor  to  himself  and 
the  point  under  discussion,  Grant  de- 
clared that  the  increase  was  not  only 
right  but  a  matter  of  already  too 
long  delayed  justice  and  that  in  the 
face  of  opposition  and  invective  he 
should  insist  upon  the  Presidential 
salary  remaining  at  $50,000.  His 
oratory  was  brief,  to  the  point,  and 
carried  with  it  such  absolute  convic- 
tion as  to  right  and  purpose  that  no 
further  attempt  at  repeal  was  made, 
but  from  each  of  the  Legislators  was 
required  a  return  of  their  surplus 
salary  paid  under  the  bill's  first 
ruling. 
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It  is  scarcely  likely  that  anything 
of  this  nature  will  transpire  in  the 
present  Congress  but  thinking 
people  will  regret  that  the  recent 
bill  did  not  fix  the  appropriate  salary 
at  $100,000.  Even  at  this  figure  it 
would  have  been  far  less  than  is  paid 
to  the  head  of  any  of  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe. 

Many  people  have  the  impression 
that  when  a  President  is  elected  he 
takes  up  his  residence  in  the  White 
House  with  every  living  expense 
provided  for  by  the  Government  and 
that  he  is  under  no  personal  outlay 
during  his  term  of  office ;  that  in 
fact  his  sole  use  for  the  $50,000  a 
year  salary  is  to  bank  it  as  rapidly 
as  paid  him  by  the  United  States 
Treasury.  This  is  the  picture  com- 
monly drawn  of  the  Presidential  ex- 
pense situation.  The  reality  is 
vastly  different. 

When,  at  noon  on  the  4th  of 
March  following  the  inaugural  cere- 
mony at  the  Capitol,  the  President, 
riding  up  the  broad  avenue  with  the 
cheering  populace  doing  him  honor 
on  all  sides,  turns  in  at  the  White 
House  gates  he  enters  upon  his  four 
years  occupancy.  He  finds  awaiting 
him  paid  for  by  the  Government 
three  things,  the  Executive  Mansion 
with  its  furnishings,  the  coal  to  keep 
it  warm  an<J  the  gas  or  electricity 
wherewith  to  light  it.  To  these 
three  items  Congress  annually 
makes  an  addendum  in  an  appro- 
priation to  pay  the  wages  of  a  corps 
of  servants  wholly  inadequate  in 
number  to  the  requirements  of  a 
house  of  such  size.  This  wage  list 
includes  a  coachman  and  two  stable 
men.  There  is  also  a  Presidential 
carriage.  As  not  one  of  the  Presi- 
dents has  been  known  to  make  use 
of  this  small  two  seated  official 
vehicle,  its  appearance  may  be 
understood  to   be   entirely   unsuited 


to  the  Executive  dignity.  This 
carriage  has  invariably  been  turned 
over  for  the  use  of  the  President's 
private  secretary  in  riding  to  and 
from  his  duties. 

From  the  moment  of  entering  the 
Executive  Mansion  the  President's 
heavy  personal  disbursements  begin. 
His  ordinary  living  expenses  are 
large.  He  is  no  longer  a  private 
citizen  who  can  when  he  so  desires 
retrench  along  personal  lines.  The 
President  must  live  in  such  style 
that  at  any  moment  his  hospitality 
may  be  extended  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished guests  in  the  land.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  must  keep  a  chef. 
In  the  kitchen,  the  laundry  and 
throughout  the  house  the  force  of 
servants  must  be  increased.  This 
increase  must  be  met  out  of  his  own 
exchequer.  At  the  present  time 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  upon  her  own 
payroll  her  private  secretary,  four 
maids  and  a  number  of  attendants 
for  the  children. 

Ex-President  Cleveland  kept  a 
body  servant  but  President  Roose- 
velt has  from  the  first  steadily  re- 
fused to  employ  a  valet.  Fastidious 
to  the  last  degree  about  his  clothes, 
with  a  multiplicity  of  changes  far  in 
excess  of  any  Chief  Magistrate 
of  modern  times,  the  President's 
clothes  are  brushed  and  his  linen 
kept  in  order  by  one  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's maids.  When  travelling  the 
President  is  accompanied  always  by 
his  private  secretary  (Mr.  Wm. 
Loeb)  and  one  of  the  colored  mes- 
sengers from  the  official  department 
of  the  White  House. .  This  colored 
messenger  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  valet  ever  tolerated. 

When  it  is  taken  into  account  that 
in  the  living  of  his  strenuous  life 
the  President  has  a  number  of  suits 
for  each  of  his  favorite  pastimes, 
riding,  hunting,  golf,  tennis,  boxing, 
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fencing,  yachting,  in  addition  to  the 
full  complement  of  customary  morn- 
ing, afternoon  and  evening  suits,  it 
would  seem  that  not  one  but  several 
valets  could  well  be  kept  busy  caring 
for  them  all.  Especially  when  to 
this  is  added  the  collection  of  shoes, 
gloves,  cravats  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  always  immaculate,  up- 
to-date,  twentieth  century  man. 

The  Presidential  realization  of 
"My  Milliner's  Bill"  must  be  a  very 
serious  one  for,  notwithstanding  re- 
ports to  the  contrary,  no  mistress 
of  the  White  House  has  ever  dressed 
more  elegantly  or  with  greater  num- 
ber of  changes  than  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  while 
for  the  simplest  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Roosevelt's  gowns  the  price  may  be 
fifty  dollars,  and  handsome  ones 
may  cost  hundreds  and  at  times 
approach  the  thousand  dollar  mark, 
some  definite  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  Roosevelt  costuming  bill  for  a 
single  season. 

When  this  reckoning  is  in  order 
it  would  be  well  for  the  computer 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  annual  cloth- 
ing bills  of  young  Miss  Ethel  and 
the  four  growing  boys.  Having 
done  this,  account  should  be  taken 
of  the  school  bills,  tutors'  fees, 
travelling  expenses,  doctor's  bills 
and  the  hundred  and  one  things  that 
crop  up  as  incidentals  in  the  modern 
upbringing  and  educating  of  five 
children. 

A  glance  into  the  President's 
stables  will  reveal  another  large  per- 
sonal expense  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. The  to4al  equipment  of  every 
style  of  open  and  closed  carriage  for 
his  own  and  his  family's  use  has  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  his  salary.  The 
adjoining  stable  of  blooded  horses, 
mounts  for  himself,  for  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt and  the  boys,  as  well  as  the  car- 
riage   horses,    are    the     President's 


private  property.  Even  in  the  de- 
tails of  harness,  whips  and  liveries 
for  all  his  coachmen  and  drivers  the 
President  must  personally  pay.  To 
the  coachman  and  two  stable  men 
provided  for  by  appropriation  of 
Congress  is  to  be  added  the  requi- 
site stable  equipment  of  employees 
whose  wages  the  President  must  as- 
sume. 

When  there  is  a  splendid  State 
dinner  in  progress  with  from  forty 
to  fifty  guests,  as  is  the  case  gener- 
ally at  Cabinet  dinners  and  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  when  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  sits  at  the  table 
with  the  Chief  Executive,  the  Presi- 
dent's salary  undergoes  heavy  drain. 
Every  item  of  those  dinners  except- 
ing the  floral  decorations  which 
come  from  the  Government  green- 
houses, must  be  paid  for  by  the 
President. 

There  are  four  of  these  functions 
given  each  season,  functions  which 
it  is  obligatory  upon  the  President 
to  give,  and  on  each  of  these  four 
occasions  he  is  personally  taxed 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  Marine  Band  plays 
the  music  as  the  guests  enter  the 
State  dining  room  and  sit  about  the 
magnificently  decorated  table.  But 
it  is  the  President  who  alone  must 
face  the  music  when  bills  for  that 
dinner  are  to  be  settled.  Those  who 
are  in  position  to  speak  with  au- 
thority state  that  on  the  quality  and 
variety  of  wines  served  depends 
whether  or  not  the  State  dinners  to 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  always  the 
largest  of  any  given,  approach  the 
one  thousand  dollar  mark  or  come 
squarely  up  to  it. 

State  dinners  are  now  cooked  in 
the  White  House  kitchen  by  the 
President's  own  and  additional  chefs 
engaged  by  him  for  the  occasion. 
By  this   arrangement   everything  is 
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served  piping  hot  from  the  enlarged 
and  remodelled  kitchen  constructed 
at  the  general  overhauling  and 
changing  of  the  White  House 
several  years  ago.  Before  that  time 
these  dinners  were  cooked  at  out- 
side catering  establishments  and 
brought  to  the  White  House  kitchen 
to  be  kept  warm  until  served,  an  alto- 
gether   unsatisfactory    arrangement. 

The  four  State  dinners  while  the 
largest  and  most  important  func- 
tions each  season  at  the  White 
House  are  by  no  means  the  only 
ones.  Formal  dinners  are  the  rule 
there  and  rarely  indeed  does  a  week 
pass  without  chronicling  several 
dinner  and  lunch  parties.  The  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  are  lavish 
entertainers  and  the  guest  rooms 
are  generally  full,  while  for  the 
family  to  sit  down  to  any  meal  with- 
out one  or  more  friends  is  a  reckon- 
ing unknown  to  the  present  White 
House  occupants. 

Of  the  afternoon  teas,  evening 
balls  and  musicales  ad  infinitum  con- 
cerning which  backwoodsmen  grum- 
ble on  the  score  of  their  own  parsi- 
mony, it  is  to  be  recorded  that  they 
each  have  their  purpose  to  serve 
and  their  part  to  play  in  proper  up- 
holding of  the  exalted  position  of 
the  head  of  the  nation. 

The  public  knows  that  when  a 
President  travels  there  is  generally 
a  special  train  and  always  a  private 
car  provided.  The  conclusion  is 
therefore  jumped  at  that  there  is  no 
personal  outlay  required  on  his  part. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
when  he  has  made  up  his  expense 
account,  jotting  down  all  the  ade- 
quate tips  to  the  various  attendants, 
his  travels  have  cost  him  several 
times  over  the  amount  necessary  for 
an  ordinary  individual  to  travel  first 
class  the  same  time  and  distance. 

The  wealth  of  the  Union   would 


hardly  meet  the  amount  asked  of 
the  President  during  a  four  years' 
term  of  office  through  the  medium 
of  begging  petitions  that  pour  into 
the  White  House  by  every  mail  and 
from  every  section  of  the  country. 
The  amounts  asked  for  in  these 
appeals  range  in  size  from  those  re- 
quired to  build  and  endow  churches, 
lift  home  and  institution  mortgages, 
pay  annuities  to  old  soldiers  and 
widows  and  supply  hospitals  with 
expensive  Surgical  instruments, 
down  to  the  smallest  individual  re- 
quests of  every  known  nature. 

In  comparison  with  the  Presi- 
dent's salary  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
cite  the  following:  £110,000  is  the 
amount  of  the  privy  purse  of  Eng- 
land's sovereigns.  Of  this  the  King's 
share  is  £33,000.  The  salaries  of 
the  royal  household  amount  to 
£125,000.  The  expenses  of  the 
household  £193,000;  the  Royal 
Bounty  and  Works  £33,000  with  a 
contingency  fund  over  and  above  of 
£8,000. 

The  President  of  France  has  a  do- 
tation of  600,000  francs  with  further 
allowance  of  600,000  francs  for  his 
expenses. 

The  Civil  list  of  Italy's  crown  ex- 
penditure is  15,050,000  lire.  To  this 
is  paid  an  additional  million  lire  an- 
nuity to  Queen  Margherita. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  is  undoubtedly 
in  possession  of  the  largest  income 
of  any  reigning  monarch,  the  exact 
extent  of  it  being  practically  un- 
known. The  budgets  and  finance 
accounts  of  Russia  fail  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  the  Czar's  income 
which  includes  the  revenue  of  the 
Crown  domains  consisting  of  more 
than  a  million  square  miles  of  culti- 
vated land  and  forest.  To  this  is 
added  the  vast  revenues  accruing 
from  the  gold  and  other  mines  of 
Siberia. 
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The  reason  given  by  the  Russian 
Government  for  omission  of  any  tab- 
ulated statement  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  Crown  domains  are  considered 
the  private  property  of  the  Imperial 
family. 

Germany  ranks  next  to  Russia  in 
the  size  of  its  ruler's  income  and 
like  the  former  country  the  estimate 
given  is  decidedly  vague.  The 
Kaiser's  dotation  in  actual  moneys 
is  however  one  million  thalers  with 
an  additional  3,300,000  marks  added 
in  1889.  The  private  property  of  the 
reigning  house  includes  possession 
of  a  vast  amount  of  forests,  landed 
estates  and  castles  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  This,  technically 
known  as  Kronfidei  Komains-und- 
Schate7'llgnter ,  serves  to  defray  all 
expenditures  of  the  royal  family  and 
of  the  Court. 


King  Christian  IX  of  Denmark 
has  a  Civil  list  of  one  million  kroner 
settled  upon  him  by  vote  of  the  Rigs- 
dag  in  1863.  The  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown  has  in  addition  an  allow- 
ance of  120,000  kroner  settled  upon 
him  in  1868. 

King  Leopold  of  Belgium  has  a 
Civil  list  of  3,500,000  francs.  In  this 
is  included  a  dotation  of  800,000 
francs  to  the  heir  presumptive  (the 
Count  of  Flanders). 

In  Japan  the  Civil  list  at  the  pres- 
ent time  gives  to  the  Emperor  3,000,- 
000  yen.  The  gratitude  of  the  Diet 
by  unanimous  vote  in  1898  for  his 
masterly  conduct  of  Army  and 
Navy  operations  against  China  as- 
sumed the  substantial  form  of  2,000,- 
000  yen  for  the  indemnity  secured 
through  victorious  outcome  of  the 
famous  war. 
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By  Konan  Machugh 


Gray  clouds  the  far  horizon  bar; 

The  night  is  chill,  the  wind  is  sharp, 

And  like  sad  breathing  of  a  harp, 
Sighs  through  the  treetops  from  afar. 
Where  but  last  night  there  shone  a  star, 

Slow  sinking  in  the  amber  west, 

The  low  sky  frowns  with  clouds  oppressed 
Nor  glimmerings  of  sunset  are. 

Unseen  soft  fingers  touch  the  form ; 

With  ghost  lips  cold  upon  the  brow 
An  unseen  presence  lingers  by, 
Voiceless,  save  for  the  shrill  wind's  cry, — 

Echo  from  unknown  space — and  now, 
With  rush  of  scurrying  flakes,  we  feel  the  storm. 


The  Pompeii  of  America 

By  Charles   Marshail  Graves 


A  SHORT  time  ago,  a  Boston 
tourist  stood  upon  a  founda- 
tion wall  of  the  Honorable 
Philip  Ludwell's  house  on  James- 
town Island,  and  looking  down  into 
the  cellar  from  which  the  earth  had 
been  but  recently  thrown,  said  to  a 
companion :  "Truly,  this  is  the  Pom- 
peii of  America." 

Before  this  descendant  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  lay  the  ruins 
of  the  "Country  House"  and  the 
third  and  fourth  State  Houses. 
He  had  just  come  from  the  old 
tower  and  the  chancel  of  the  old 
church  which  have  recently  given 
up  so  much  of  their  intensely  in- 
teresting history  under  the  touch  of 
the  spade.  He  was  amazed,  and 
well  he  might  be. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  broad 
stretch  of  America  like  Jamestown. 
The  history  of  none  is  so  rich,  so 
mournful,  and  so  dear  to  the  whole 
American  people.  The  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  recently  submitted  a  report 
to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  which  contained  this  para- 
graph : 

"Jamestown,  Virginia,  is  not  in  a  class 
with  any  other  historical  site  in  America. 
It  has  no  duplicate;  it  is  unique.  It  is  the 
place  where  the  civilization  which  over- 
spreads and  dominates  the  continent  took 
root.  _  It  is  the  cradle  of  English-speaking 
America.  Its  significance  is  not  sectional 
or  local.  One  may  not  even  limit  it  by  the 
word  'national/  for  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  English-speaking  Canada  as  well  as 
English-speaking  United  States.  Its  sig- 
nificance is  at  least  continental,  and,  to  the 
extent  that  the  nation,  sprung  therefrom, 
exerts  a  world-wide  influence,  it  is  uni- 
versal." 

A  sketch  of  Jamestown,  published 
two  years  ago,  by  the  same  organi- 


zation,   embodies    this    graphic    de- 
scription of  the  island  at  that  time : 

"The  little  colony  of  1607  has  grown  into 
one  of  the  dominant  powers  of  the  earth, 
but  Jametown  herself  is  no  more.  She  is 
a  vanished  city,  partly  buried  in  the  earth, 
partly  submerged  in  the  river ;  for  that 
which  was  once  a  peninsula  is  now  an 
island,  completely  severed  from  the  main- 
land and  steadily  disappearing  under  the 
ceaseless  gnawing  of  the  surrounding 
stream.  Upon  the  shore  one  may  gather, 
like  crumbs  dropped  from  the  river's 
greedy  maw,  pieces  of  brick  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  houses  that  sheltered  the 
pioneers,  beads  with  which  they  bartered 
with  the  aboriginees,  stems  and  bowls  of 
tobacco  pipes  with  which  they  consoled 
their  hours  of  suffering." 

John  Esten  Cooke  in  his  history 
of  Virginia,  written  twenty  years 
ago,  presents  the  picture  interest- 
ingly : 

"Nothing  remains  of  this  famous  settle- 
ment," he  writes,  "but  the  ruins  of  a  church 
tower  covered  with  ivy,  and  some  old  tomb- 
stones. The  tower  is  crumbling  year  by 
year,  and  the  roots  of  trees  have  cracked 
the  slabs,  making  great  rifts  across  the 
names  of  the  old  Armigers  and  Honor- 
ables.  The  place  is  desolate,  with  its  wash- 
ing waves  and  flitting  fowl,  but  possesses 
a  singular  attraction.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
localities  which  recall  the  first  years  of 
American  history,  but  it  will  not  recall 
them  much  longer.  Every  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  spot  is  slowly  disappearing. 
The  river  encroaches  year  by  year,  and  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  original  huts  is 
already  submerged." 

The  picture  was  true  twenty  years 
ago,  was  true  two  years  ago.  It  is 
not  true  now.  A  great  change  has 
taken  place,  the  precious  island  is 
saved  from  the  merciless  river. 
Recent  excavations  have  shown  that 
far  more  than  the  ivy  covered  tower 
remains,  that  the  history  of  the 
nation's  forefathers  lies  buried  on 
the  Island  in  a  grave  waiting,  under 
the  hand  of  the  student,  to  give  up 
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its  dead.  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Yonge,* 
civil  engineer,  has  successfully 
shown,  I  believe,  that  the  city  was 
not  located  for  the  most  part  west 
of  the  church  tower,  as  had  been 
thought  by  historians  and  anti- 
quarians for  a  hundred  years,  but 
east  of  it.  What  does  it  mean? 
Nothing  less  than  that  a  buried  city 
is  presently  to  be  uncovered,  that  a 
hundred  new  lights  are  soon  to  be 
shed  upon  this  city  of  the  past,  and 
that  matters  long  in  dispute  are  to 
be  settled. 

Whole  libraries  have  been  written 
about  Jamestown  and  yet  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  give  the  street 
plan  of  the  ancient  "city."  The  ex- 
cavator's spade  may  show  this,  and 
the  wave-lashed  island,  on  the  eve 
of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  settlement,  is  at  the  threshold 
of  a  period  of  new  and  intense  in- 
terest. 

This  rekindling  and  quickening 
concern  for  Jamestown,  at  many 
times  in  its  checkered  history  the 
forgotten  island,  is  traceable  to  a 
number  of  circumstances. 

For  a  hundred  years  antiquarians 
have  been  pounding  into  the  nation's 
head  that  the  Island  was  washing 
away  and  in  time  would  absolutely 
be  no  more.  As  early  as  1768  the 
Rev.  John  Clayton  was  writing  that 
the  neck  of  land  connecting  'the 
Island  and  the  mainland  was  sub- 
merged at  the  spring  tides. 

Colonel  Tarlton,  recounting 
"Campaigns"  in  1781,  says  that 
Jamestown  was  then  separated  from 
the  mainland  at  low  tide  by  a  stream 
two    feet    wide.      Professor    L.    H. 


Girardin  wrote  of  Jamestown  in  his 

"Amcenitates      Graphical"     twenty 

years  later: 

"This  place  of  original  settlement  has 
undergone  a  very  considerable  alteration 
by  the  elementary  war  which  the  waves 
and  the  winds  have  incessantly  waged 
against  it.  Its  diminution  both  on  the 
southern  and  western  side  may  be  easily 
traced.  Many  yards  of  the  palisades 
erected  by  the  first  settlers  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  low  tide  standing  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  paces  from 
the  present  shore.  The  pieces  of  timber 
which  were  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the 
ground  have  decayed  until  they  have  been 
entirely  submerged  by  the  gradual  advance- 
ment of  the  river  upon  the  land  where  the 
fort  originally  stood." 

The  lone  cypress  tree  which 
stands  now  three  hundred  feet  from 
the  western  shore  bears  most  strik- 
ing testimony  to  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  Island.  President  Lyon 
Gardiner  Tyler,  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  was  told  by  a  man 
who  lived  on  the  Island  as  a  boy, 
that  in  1846  this  cypress  was  on  the 
shore  where  even  the  highest  tides 
did  not  reach  it.  This  cypress, 
known  to  be  of  great  age,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  about 
the  Island.  Closely  associated  with 
it  in  writings  was  the  old  powder 
magazine  near  by,  doubtless  the  old- 
est building  on  the  Island  and  prob- 
ably the  oldest  in  English  America 
of  which  a  remnant  remained  until 
recent  years.  This  too  has  now  gone 
without  a  vestige  left.  It  stood  just 
inshore  from  the  cypress,  and  the 
foundations  were  in  good  condition 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  river  ate  its 
way  up  to  it,  and,  with  no  hand  to 
save,  down  it  came.  There  is  no 
picture  or  print  of  it  anywhere,  so 
far    as    I    can    learn.      Mr.    Edward 
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Everett  Barney  bought  the  Island  in 
1892.  Shortly  thereafter  a  photo- 
graph was  taken  of  himself  and  a 
companion  standing  on  the  ruins. 
They  then  had  to  jump  from  the 
land  to  reach  the  ancient  pile.  That 
photograph  is  reproduced  here,  and 
the  negative  from  which  it  was 
made  is  the  only  one  in  existence 
showing  even  a  fragment. 
The  story  of  the  Association  for 


of  1888.  This  ancient  structure  of 
rough  stone  was  known  far  and 
wide  as  probably  marking  the  site 
of  Werowocomoco,  the  "Chief  place 
of  Council"  of  Emperor  Powhatan 
and  the  scene  of  the  rescue  of  Cap- 
tain John  Smith  by  the  gentle  Poca- 
hontas. Its  sudden  destruction  was 
a  source  of  genuine  and  wide-spread 
grief.  Mrs.  Gait,  of  Norfolk,  speak- 
ing   to    her    daughter,    Miss    Mary 
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the  Preservation  of  Virginia  An- 
tiquities is  most  interesting.  This 
organization  now  owns  twenty-two 
and  a  half  acres  about  the  church 
tower  as  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Barney 
and  has  done  a  splendid  work  to- 
ward saving  the  Island  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  curious  old  ruin 
on  York  River  in  Gloucester  County 
known  as  "Powhatan's  Chimney" 
was  blown  down  in  a  March  wind 


Jeffery  Gait,  greatly  deplored  the 
disaster  and,  like  a  flash,  came  the 
thought  to  the  younger  woman  that 
an  association  might  be  formed  for 
saving  these  precious  landmarks  of 
Old  Virginia  from  the  ravages  of 
time  and  of  storm.  The  organiza- 
tion followed  in  a  short  time  and 
Miss  Gait's  record  for  that  year 
shows  eight  life  members  and  one 
annual  member. 
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Jamestown  Island  has  always 
been  the  Association's  first  born  as 
the  object  of  special  care  and  affec- 
tion. Of  all  who  have  owned  the 
Island,  none  seemed  to  honor  its 
sacred  associations  or  appreciate  its 
peculiar  historic  value  until  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Barney 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Louise  J.  Barney. 
To  Mrs.  Barney,  now  living  at 
Meadowville  on  James  River,  the 
whole  country  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. She  at  once  did  all  in  her 
power  to  preserve  the  ruins  from 
further  destruction  and  vandalism. 
When  her  husband  died  and  she 
could  no  longer  live  on  the  Island, 
she  gave  the  site  of  the  church 
tower  and  the  surrounding  acres  to 
the  Association.  This  organization 
was  oppressed  by  the  thought  that 
the  Island  would  soon  be  gone;  that 
the  church  tower  and  the  ashes  of 
the  pioneers  would  follow  the  fate 
of  the  powder  magazine.  Congress 
was  appealed  to  and  an  act  was  ap- 
proved August  17,  1894,  appropria- 
ting ten  thousand  dollars.  With 
this  small  amount  the  engineer  could 
do  nothing  more  than  construct  a 
very  crude  break-water,  piling  heavy 
stones  upon  the  western  and  south- 
ern shores.  It  was  ten  thousand 
dollars  wasted,  for  the  waves  made 
playthings  of  the  stones,  dashed 
over  them  in  wicked  glee  and 
scooped  out  the  very  earth  upon 
which  they  lay.  Again  the  ladies 
went  to  Congress  for  aid  and  on 
June  3,  1896,  an  act  was  approved 
appropriating  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  work. 

Mr.  Yonge,  this  time  in  charge  of 
the  work,  designed  a  sea  wall  that 
has  in  turn  laughed  at  the  waves, 
and  will  be  an  enduring  monument 
to  his  skill  as  an  engineer.  But  the 
amount  allowed  by  Congress  was 
not  enough  to  construct  it  over  but 


half  the  area  at  the  mercy  of  the 
river,  and  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress 
appropriated  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars more  for  the  completion  of  the 
task.  This  Mr.  Yonge  will  do  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

Ladies  of  the  Association  were 
very  anxious  for  intelligent  excava- 
tions to  be  made  on  the  Island,  but, 
having  little  money,  the  way  was 
not  open  for  this  to  be  done  until 
the  spring  of  1901. 

"In  1893,  when  visiting  Jamestown  Island," 
says  Mr.  John  Tyler,  Jr.,  civil  engineer,  in 
his  report  to  Mrs.  Parke  C.  Bagby,  chair- 
man of  the  Jamestown  Committee  of  the 
Association,  "I  was  impressed  with  the  pe- 
culiar typography  of  the  land  back  of  the 
old  tower.  Feeling  sure  that  there  was 
something  buried  there,  I  was  very  anxious 
to  excavate  upon  that  site." 

But  Mr.  Tyler  was  not  able  to 
begin  this  work  until  eight  years 
later,  May  25,  1903.  Again  I  quote 
from  his  exceedingly  interesting  re- 
port: 

"I  have  found  that  there  remains  of  the 
original  church  all  four  walls,  to  a  height 
of  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  above  their 
foundation.  Starting  with  excavations  at 
the  southwest  corner,  I  carried  the  work 
along  the  south  wall,  keeping  down  to  the 
top  of  the  foundation,  or  beginning  of  the 
neat  work.  At  three  feet  four  inches  west 
of  the  southwest  corner,  I  struck  the  east 
side  of  a  buttress,  extending  three  feet  one 
inch  north  and  south,  by  two  feet  eight 
inches  east  and  west.  At  eight  and  forty- 
five  one-hundredths  feet  from  this  was  dis- 
covered the  east  side  of  a  tile  pavement  in 
front  of  the  ministers'  door,  which  entered 
through  the  south  wall,  into  an  aisle  cross- 
ing the  church  in  front  of  the  chancel.  Im- 
mediately upon  entering  this  door  was 
found  a  tomb,  lying  north  and  south  along 
the  aisle.  This  tomb  had  been  robbed  of 
the  brass  tablets  with  which  it  had  been 
inlaid.  The  stone,  however,  bears  the  chan- 
nels in  which  the  brass  was,  as  well  as  the 
brass  bolts,  leaded  in  the  stone.  These 
bolts  held  the  tablets,  consisting  of  a  rect- 
angular border  two  inches  wide,  inclosing 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  stone  a 
shield,  and  in  the  northwest  a  scroll,  and 
down  the  middle  of  the  tomb  a  knight  in 
armour,  standing  upon  a  rectangular  place 
which  evidently  bore  the  inscription. 

"At   right   angles   to   the  first   tomb,   and 
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lying  against  its  north  side,  was  found 
another  bearing   the   following   inscription: 

"  'Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  John 
Clough,  minister,  who  departed  this  nth 
of  January,    16 — .' 

"To  the  right  as  one  enters  the  minister's 
door,  and  about  a  foot  from  the  east  side 
of  the  door,  is  a  step  down  into  the  chan- 
cel. The  chancel  is  paved  with  nine-inch 
square  tiles,  while  both  the  middle  and 
cross  aisles  are  paved  with  brick. 

"In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  church 
and  in  the  chancel  was  found  a  tomb  cov- 
ered with  raised  tiles,  and,  when  entered, 
it  was  found  to  contain  the  remains  of  a 
young  man  of  great  size,  his  skeleton  as  he 


the  sexton's  tools, — spades,  picks,  etc. — were 
found,  and  were  evidently  burned  when  the 
church   was   destroyed,    as   the   charred    re- 
mains of  the  helve  were  still  in  the  pick. 
********** 

"Six  inches  from  and  parallel  to  the 
south  wall  of  the  church  was  found  a  nine- 
inch  wall,  evidently  the  foundation  of  some 
wooden  structure,  upon  the  site  of  which 
the  old  brick  church  was  built.  I  found 
evidence  along  the  middle  aisle,  of  graves, 
and  think  both  aisles  were  nearly  entirely 
undermined  by  them." 

The  Knight's  Tomb  found  by  Mr. 
Tyler  is  doubtless   none  other  than 
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lay  being  5.6  feet  long  and  1.5  across  the 
shoulders. 

"Lying  near  the  north  wall,  and  across 
the  cross  aisle,  was  found  another  tomb, 
containing  the  remains  of  a  man  whose 
feet  were  about  one  foot  from  the  head  of 
the  man  in  the  north  corner.  While  exca- 
vating at  the  second  grave,  along  the  north 
wall,  was  found  part  of  the  remains  of  the 
brass  tablet,  which  evidently  was  attached 
to  the  north  wall  and  was  destroyed  when 
the  church  was  burned  and  the  wall  fell. 
Letters  were  found  upon  the  fragments  of 
the  brass. 

"In  the  southwest  corner  of  the  church 


that  of  Sir  George  Yeardley,  who 
became  governor  of  the  colony  upon 
his  arrival  in  April,  1619.  The  skele- 
ton under  this  tomb  was  in  perfect 
preservation.  Near  the  shoulders, 
silver  epaulettes  were  found  and  at 
the  feet,  a  spur.  The  tomb  itself  has 
an  interest  of  its  own,  as  it  is  ab- 
solutely unique.  There  is  not  one 
like  it  in  America. 

Yeardley    stands   out   among    the 
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colonial  governors  as  one  in  whose 
administrations  great  things  hap- 
pened. The  ninety  marriageable 
maidens  came  that  summer.  Twenty 
negro  slaves  were  sold  to  the  James- 
town colony  in  August,  marking  the 
beginning  of  African  slavery  in  the 
present  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  Yeardley  it  was  who  called  upon 
the  people  to  elect  the  first  free 
legislative  body  ever  assembled  on 
this  continent.  It  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  slavery  and  free 
government  were  introduced  into 
America  practically  at  the  same 
moment. 

The  nine-inch  wall  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Tyler  as  parallel  with  the  south 
wall  of  the  foundation  was  probably 


a  fragment  of  the  foundation  of  the 
first  substantial  church,  that  in 
which  Princess  Pocahontas  was 
wedded  to  Master  John  Rolfe,  April 
5,  1614.  Lord  Delaware,  arriving 
June  10,  1610,  found  the  church  in 
a  "ruinous"  condition,  and  at  once 
set  to  work  to  rebuild  it.  The  best 
material  was  used.  "All  the  pews 
and  pulpit  were  of  cedar,  with  fair, 
broad  windows  also  of  cedar  to  shut 
and  open  as  the  weather  shall  occa- 
sion. The  church  was  so  cast  as  to 
be  very  light  within,  and  the  Lord 
Governor  caused  it  to  be  kept  pass- 
ing sweet,  trimmed  with  divers 
flowers." 

Among  those  who  sleep  in  the  old 
church-yard,     are     Lady     Frances 
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Berkeley,  who  set  more  esteem  by 
Lord  Berkeley,  her  second  husband, 
than  by  her  third  and  last,  to  the  day 
of  her  death  calling  herself  Lady 
Berkeley;  Rev.  John  Clough,  buried 
under  the  chancel  in  1683,  who  still 
"waiteth  a  joyful  resurrection"; 
Hon.  Philip  Ludwell,  whose  three 
houses  have  been  located  by  Mr. 
Yonge;  Mrs.  Hannah  Ludwell,  his 
wife;  William  Sherwood,  "a  great 
sinner  waiting  for  a  joyful  resurrec- 
tion/' familiarly  referred  to  by  per- 
sons on  the  Island  as  "the  great 
sinner";  Ursula  Beverly,  not  yet 
seventeen  years  of  age,  wife  of 
Robert  Beverly  and  daughter  of 
Hon.  William  Byrd;  John  Ambler, 
Esq.;  Benjamin  Harrison,  in  whose 
grave  brass  tacks  arranged  to  spell 
"B.  A.  Harrison"  were  found;  and 
none  the  less  interesting  than  any 
of  these,  the  tombs  of  Commissary 
James  Blair,,  and  of  his  wife,  Sarah 
Blair,  beside  it.  When  the  two  hun- 
dredth  anniversary   was    celebrated 


in  1807  many  persons  noticed  that 
a  young  sycamore  was  growing  be- 
tween the  tombs  and  even  then  was 
shoving  them  apart.  That  tree  is 
not  only  standing  at  this  day, 
almost  a  hundred  years  later,  but 
has  shattered  both  tombs  and  caught 
large  pieces  of  the  stone  so  firmly  in 
its  trunk  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  fatal  injury  to  the 
tree  itself. 

Excavations  of  equal  if  not  greater 
interest  and  success  were  made 
early  in  1903.  While  engaged  in 
directing  the  construction  of  the 
present  sea  wall,  Mr.  Yonge  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  history  of 
the  place  and  began  an  intelligent 
and  thorough  study  of  the  old  land 
patents.  He  was  finally  convinced 
that  the  fourth  State  House  had 
been  erected  on  the  third  ridge  at 
the  head  of  Pitch  and  Tar  Swamp. 
Under  his  guidance  the  Association 
for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  An- 
tiquities began  excavations  in  Feb- 
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ruary,  1902,  and  when  the  earth  was 
removed  brick  foundations  of  a  row 
of  buildings  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long  by  about  twenty- 
four  to  forty-six  feet  wide  were  dis- 
closed. Mr.  Yonge  is  assured  that 
the  westernmost  foundations  be- 
longed to  the  "Country  House" ; 
while  at  the  other  end  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  third  and  fourth  "State 
Houses,"  the  former  burned  by 
Bacon  and  the  latter  destroyed 
October  31,  1698.  This  fire  cleared 
the  way  for  the  removal  of  the  capi- 
tal   from    Jamestown    to    Williams- 


canter.  All  these  memorials  of 
every  day  life  on  the  Island  some- 
thing over  two  hundred  years  ago 
are  now  shown  to  visitors.  The  ex- 
cavators found  also  an  old  well  in 
this  cellar,  and  became  greatly  ex- 
cited, thinking  it  was  the  entrance 
of  an  underground  passage,  possibly 
to  the  powder  magazine.  Further 
digging,  however,  was  disappoint- 
ing. It  was  intended  either  to  get 
water  in  time  of  siege  or,  Mr.  Yonge 
thinks,  as  a  means  of  drainage. 

Much  has  been  accomplished.   In- 
terest    in     Jamestown     is     greater 
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burg.  Between  the  "Country"  and 
State  Houses,  Mr.  Yonge  finds 
the  three  residences  of  Colonel 
Philip  Ludwell.  The  spade  turned 
up  many  interesting  articles  in  the 
cellar  of  the  westernmost  Ludwell 
house.  Two  sheets  of  lead  were 
found  and  several  bomb  shells,  the 
latter  relics  possibly  from  Bacon's 
trenches  dug  while  the  aprons  of  the 
first  ladies  of  Virginia  fluttered 
above  the  diggers.  Other  articles 
were  a  thimble,  a  copper  candlestick 
and  a  glass  bottle  shaped  like  a  de- 


to-day  than  ever  before  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  finding  a  climax 
presently  in  the  ter-centenary  expo- 
sition of  1907.  One  thing  remains, 
ever  baffling  antiquarians  and  his- 
torians. The  street  plan  of  James- 
town is  a  secret,  nothing  has 
revealed  it.  Nothing  can,  save  the 
intelligent  excavation  of  the  whole 
western  section  of  the  Island — and 
so  great  is  the  interest  and  so  suc- 
cessful has  been  Mr.  Yonge's  work, 
that  even  this  may  be  at  hand. 


The  Value  of  Genealogy 


By  G.  W.   Dial 


"There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  geneal- 
ogies than  is  generally  believed  at  present." 
— Thomas  Caryle. 

46\T  THY  don't  you  trace  your 
\\  family  history?"  The 
common  reply  to  this 
question  is  summed  up  in  the  words ; 
"If  I  knew  how  to  go  about  it,  I 
should  enjoy  doing  so."  For  few  are 
the  individuals  who  do  not  at  times 
feel  a  longing  to  open  the  book  of  the 
past,  and  read  the  records  of  their 
ancestors.  Edward  Everett  felt  tha4. 
longing  when  he  wrote :  "There  is 
no  man  of  any  culture  who  does  not 
take  some  interest  in  what  was  done 
by  his  forefathers."  The  desire  to 
trace  the  descent  of  one's  family  and 
to  transmit  the  record  to  one's  suc- 
cessors, is  as  old  as  life — a  strand  in 
the  binding  cord  of  filial  love.  So 
prevalent  has  the  desire  been  among 
all  nations  to  which  either  history 
or  tradition  extends,  that  it  has  been 
regarded  by  many  writers  as  an  in- 
stinct in  human  nature.  Observing 
its  universality,  the  historian  Hume 
began  his  history  of  England  with 
these  lines.  "The  curiosity  enter- 
tained by  all  nations,  of  inquiry  into 
the  exploits  and  adventures  of  their 
ancestors,  commonly  excites  a  regret 
that  the  history  of  the  ages  should  be 
involved  in  obscurity,  uncertainty 
and  tradition." 

The  work  of  gathering  together  a 
family  history  or  of  tracing  a  par- 
ticular line  of  descent,  requires  per- 
serverance  and  industry,  but  no 
mental  recreation  is  more  enjoyable 
and  beneficial.  Too  frequently  we 
read  a  burlesque  by  a  satirical  critic 


who — possibly  with  some  taste  of 
sour  grapes — '"feels  it  his  duty  to 
show  how  the  matter  of  pedigree 
stands  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  who 
see  even  romance  with  one  glowing 
and  one  practical  eye."  Rarely  we 
read  how  the  matter  of  pedigree 
stands  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  who 
find  more  than  mere  romance  in 
genealogy.  Seemingly  the  critics 
do  not  know  that  for  many  people 
the  romance  of  genealogy  exists  not 
alone  in  the  glowing  eye,  and  the 
practicability  not  alone  in  the  prac- 
tical eye.  Basing  their  convictions 
in  part,  perhaps  on  a  few  of  the  facts 
which  are  here  presented,  they  find 
the  romance  and  the  practicability 
to  be  the  inherent  qualities  which 
give  genealogy  its  value. 

First,  as  to  the  pleasure  denoted 
by  the  "glowing  eye,"  many  people 
hold  that  the  joys  and  interests 
which  attach  themselves  to  any  col- 
lecting fad,  are  to  be  found  to  the 
full  measure  in  ancestral  research. 
No  pursuit,  no  game  of  chance  is 
more  exciting  than  this  groping  in 
the  dark  of  the  past  for  "finds."  In 
gathering  information,  and  in  more 
earnestly  grappling  with  difficulties 
as  they  interpose  themselves,  the 
genealogical  enquirer  experiences 
the  most  intense  satisfaction. 

"If  you  imagine  family  history  to 
be  uninteresting,"  writes  one  de- 
votee, "follow  in  his  search  a 
thorough-going  genealogist.  Behold 
him  poring  over  dusty  tombs,  for- 
getful of  all  that  is  passing  around 
him — translated  to  some  ancient 
epoch — living   and    almost    convers- 
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ing  with  those  who  have  lain  for 
centuries  under  crumbling  grave- 
stones; a  restless  traveler  he,  so- 
journing hither  and  thither  as  if 
seeking  some  hidden  treasure,  climb- 
ing into  foresaken  attics  and  ran- 
sacking mouldering  bundles  of 
papers,  earnestly  questioning  old 
men  and  matrons,  recording  every 
date  and  fact  as  if  each  were  his 
title  to  the  realms  of  bliss.  Later 
see  him  stretch  out  his  chain  of 
lineal  descent,  all  complete  except 
one  missing  link.  .  .  .  Hear  his 
shout  of  joy  when  he  at  last  finds 
the  lost  link."  Then  you  will  agree 
with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  that  "the 
dry  branches  of  genealogical  trees 
bear  many  pleasant  and  curious 
fruits  for  those  who  know  how  to 
search  for  them." 

From  time  to  time  we  read  that 
genealogical  study  is  a  fad.  Yet, 
the  very  use  of  the  term  "fad"  is  in 
itself  an  argument  for  the  interest 
to  be  found  in  ancestral  research, 
since  fads  are  taken  up  entirely  for 
the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  them. 
Though  genealogy  may  lend  itself 
for  use  as  a  fad,  however,  it  cannot 
be  justily  termed  a  fad.  Who  would 
dub  book  collecting  a  fad,  simply 
because  certain  bibliophiles  and 
bibliomaniacs  made  a  mere  fad  of 
collecting  rarities  of  the  press.  The 
same  relations  exists  between  gene- 
alogy and  its  use  as  a  fad,  as  be- 
tween the  stocking  up  of  private 
libraries  and  the  collection  of  book 
rarities. 

"Faddism"  in  genealogy  is  not 
born  of  a  love  of  lineage,  but^  of  a 
wrong  estimate  of  its  value,  not  of  a 
desire  to  possess  family  records,  but 
of  that  pride  which  exaggerates  the 
prestige  conferred  by  descent  from 
prominent  ancestry  and  member- 
ship in  hereditary  societies — the  "an- 
cestral trusts"  so-called.  In  patriotic 


societies,  individuals,  now  and  then, 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  social  dis- 
tinctions and  give  far  too  little  at- 
tention to  the  patriotic  purposes  in 
which  they  originated.  Such  per- 
sons forget  that  we  may  all  be  ex- 
clusive and  have  our  crests  engraved 
since,  "There  can  few,  if  any  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans  to-day,  but 
have  royal  blood  in  their  veins." 
For  the  living  descendant  ten  gen- 
erations back,  had  one  thousand  and 
twenty-four  ancestors;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
thirty-one  generations  back,  he  had 
sixteen  billion  progenitors,  if  we 
may  accept  the  authority  of  the  sci- 
entist David  Starr  Jordan.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  actions  of  the 
"faddists"  react  not  alone  on  them- 
selves, but  work  harm  upon  their 
societies  and  the  purposes  of  geneal- 
ogy in  general. 

This  class  of  faddists,  Daniel 
Webster  characterized  well,  as  "only 
shallow  minded  pretenders  who 
either  make  distinguished  origin  a 
matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obscure 
origin  a  matter  of  personal  re- 
proach." This  false  and  foolish 
pride  in  lineage,  has  received  its 
full  measure  of  censure  and  ridicule. 
With  the  conceit  of  such  pretenders 
in  mind,  Cicero,  when  told  by  a  pa- 
trician, "You  are  a  plebeian,"  re- 
torted: "I  am  a  plebeian  and  the 
glory  of  my  family  begins  with  me, 
while  that  of  your  family,  ends  with 
you."  Lord  Bacon  remarked  :  "They 
who  derive  their  worth  from  their 
ancestors  resemble  potatoes,  the 
best  part  of  which  is  buried  under 
ground." 

It  is  one  of  the  excellences,  how- 
ever, of  American  institutions,  that 
the  mantle  of  no  man's  nobility  de- 
scends to  his  posterity.  Those  alone 
are  distinguished  who  distinguish 
themselves.    And  seldom  more  than 
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temporarily  do  faddists  distinguish 
themselves.  Only  thus  temporarily 
distinguished,  for  example,  was  the 
sad-faced  tramp  who  pathetically 
whispered  to  a  stern-looking  New 
England  lady :  "You  may  imagine 
how  dark  life  has  been  to  me,  how 
few  advantages  I  had  in  my  child- 
hood. Our  family  had  but  one  an- 
cestor in  the  Mayflower."  The  good 
woman's  eyes  filled  with  unwonted 
tears. 

AVhen  the  collection  of  the  faddist 
is  finished  or  when  the  fad  is  out  of 
fashion,  the  fun  is  over  and  the  col- 
lection becomes  a  mere  curiosity, 
soon  relegated  to  the  attic,  or  if  of 
any  intrinsic  value,  to  the  auction 
room.  With  the  death  of  the  fad- 
dist this  breaking  up  of  the  house 
of  cards  almost  invariably  follows. 
A  fad  then  is  something  which  by 
its  very  nature  is  new  and  novel — 
something  which  lasts  for  a  season, 
exists  but  to  give  pleasure  and  de- 
parts leaving  nothing  of  interest  or 
value  behind. 

Herein  again  genealogy  differs 
from  the  fad.  Every  successful 
effort  of  the  genealogical  collector 
adds  to  a  more  or  less  complete 
whole  something  which  by  its  very 
nature  is  so  incorporated  into  the 
whole  that  in  can  never  be  separated 
from  that  whole  again;  adds  some- 
thing of  interest  and  value  to  thou- 
sands of  persons  living  and  to  many 
thousands  yet  to  be  born. 

Fascinating  as  genealogy  may  be 
in  the  way  of  pleasure,  as  a  pastime 
its  value  is  much  less  significant 
than  the  secorid  quality  we  have  to 
consider — its  value  as  a  practical 
pursuit.  The  practical  services  it 
renders  give  it  even  stronger  claims 
on  our  time — claims  which  should 
interest  those  persons,  who  when 
asked,  "Why  don't  you  trace  your 
family  history?"  reply,  "What  is  the 


use?  What  good  will  it  do  me? 
My  ancestors  did  nothing  for  me, 
why  should  I  trouble  myself  about 
posterity?" — claims  which  answer 
those  indifferent  friends  who,  though 
they  know  not  where  the  earthly  re- 
mains of  their  forefathers  are  in- 
terred, build  costly  monuments  to 
procure  present  distinction  and  a 
memorial  for  their  present  family. 
These  claims  should  answer  the 
question;  "Why  is  it,"  as  Edward 
Everett  Hale  said,  "our  duty  to  in- 
dulge the  (latent)  interest  in  the 
lives  of  our  forefathers?"  The 
claims  rest  on  the  value  of  genea- 
logical knowledge,  as  an  aid  to  court 
records,  as  a  preventive  of  family 
quarrels  and  controversies  over  prop- 
erty distribution,  as  an  important 
branch  of  history,  as  an  incentive  to 
right  living,  as  being  most  funda- 
mental in  the  study  of  hereditary 
instincts  and  characteristics,  and  as 
a  means  of  perpetuating  good  family 
stocks. 

The  most  practical  service,  al- 
though it  may  be  considered  by  some 
a  selfish  one,  is  the  aid  given  to  court 
records  and  court  officials  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  property  among  heirs. 
Its  value  has  been  most  conspicuous 
in  the  efforts  of  American  residents 
to  prove  heirship  to  unclaimed 
estates  in  England.  The  reported 
extinction  of  all  English  heirs  to 
large  estates  has  incited  many  per- 
sons, who  believe  themselves  to  be 
the  true  heirs,  to  spend  much 
money  in  ancestral  research.  In 
most  cases  these  claimants  are  de- 
scendants from  branches  of  these 
old  families^— branches  which  emi- 
grated to  this  country  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  had  these  branches  recorded 
their  genealogical  tracings,  to-day 
their    descendants    would    be    able 
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clearly   and   unmistakably   to   prove 
their  derivation. 

In  our  own  country  how  many 
bitter  family  quarrels  over  heirship 
would  have  been  prevented,  how 
many-  fraudulent  distributions  of 
property  defeated,  how  many  of 
those  who  have  been  rendered  desti- 
tute by  the  deception  of  false  claim- 
ants would  have  enjoyed  their  legal 
rights,  if  correct  family  records  had 
been  kept?  Sooner  or  later,  this 
reason  "Why,  it  is  our  duty  to  keep 
our  family  record"  may  come  home 
to  each  of  us  with  its  truth  sharply 
emphasized. 

An  extravagant  assertion,  it  seems 
perhaps  to  say,  that  genealogy  is 
the  cornerstone  of  history;  but  John 
Fiske  states  that  "without  the  study 
of  genealogy,  history  is  compara- 
tively lifeless."  Family  history  has 
always  exerted  a  strong  influence  on 
the  diplomacy  of  nations;  and  to 
understand  the  secret  motives  and 
the  political  manoeuvres  of  the 
statesmen  of  Europe,  one  must  know 
the  relationships  of  the  leading  and 
controlling  families.  Family  pride, 
the  love  of  one's  blood,  the  reliance 
upon  ties  of  kindred  and  consan- 
guinity, explain  periods  of  history 
whose  complications  are  otherwise 
unintelligible.  With  no  less  grati- 
fying simplicity  the  relationships  of 
families  have  explained  enigmas  in 
American  history,  and  occurrences 
in  the  annals  of  our  towns  and  cities. 

The  descendant  of  the  woman 
who  after  being  captured  by  Indians 
in  Virginia  and  carried  away  to  De- 
troit, was  traced  by  the  rags  of  a. 
crazy  quilt  dropped  along  the  path, 
and  was  ransomed  by  her  husband, 
enjoys  a  particularly  individual  in- 
terest and  personal  pleasure  in  read- 
ing the  detailed  account  of  the  inci- 
dent in  the  "History  of  the  Girtys."* 
The  descendants  of  a  Revolutionary 


soldier,  and  the  happy  reader,  who 
in  Winsor's  "Mississippi  Basin,"  in 
Churchill's  "Crossing,"  or  in  Roose- 
velt's "Winning  of  the  West,"  fol- 
lows his  forefathers  in  their  toilsome 
journeys  and  Indian  fights  along  the 
trails  across  the  Alleghenies,  turns 
pages  of  history  with  thrills  of  joy, 
which  lie  with  the  grasp  of  many 
unsuspecting  readers. 

The  study  of  the  frontier  move- 
ment, the  migration  of  the  American 
peoples,  the  building  up  of  new 
communities,  the  study  of  the  char- 
acter of  these  early  immigrants  as 
stamped  upon  their  descendants  to- 
day, all  have  a  unique  concern  for 
the  genealogist.  These  historical 
facts  are  the  tools  used  by  the 
searcher  in  family  history.  There 
are  few  facts,  indeed,  in  the  annals 
of  our  country  which  neither  had 
their  origin  in  or  became  intimately 
involved  in  a  question  or  fact  in 
genealogy. 

Historical  genealogy,  in  its  sig- 
nificance in  the  study  of  the  origin, 
growth  and  decline  of  nations,  is 
very  closely  allied  with  what  has 
been  called  "Philosophical  Geneal- 
ogy"— the  study  of  hereditary  in- 
stincts and  characteristics.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  classify  and  analyze  the 
historical  facts  so  that  they  may 
illustrate  the  natural  history  and  the 
psychology  of  races.  As  will  be 
pointed  out  in  succeeding  para- 
graphs, in  such  scientific  studies  as 
"Heredity  and  Human  Progress," 
by  Duncan  McKim,  the  "Kinship  of 
Men,"  by  Henry  Kendall,  "Heredi- 
tary Genius,"  by  Francis  Galton, 
and  "Foot-Notes  to  Evolution,"  by 
David  Starr  Jordan,  the  truths  de- 
veloped in  philosophical  genealogy 
are  being  applied  to  facilitate  our 
present  race  development  and  to  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  our  every 
day  life. 
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Considered  in  this  light,  genealogy, 
is  a  science  of  the  utmost  utility. 
Mr.  Galton  states :  "The  principle  of 
hereditary  descent  by  which  the 
characteristics  of  races  are  pre- 
served, is  a  fundamental  law  of  life; 
and  the  investigation  of  its  action, 
limits  and  causes  is  the  task  of  bio- 
logical science."  Genealogy  alone 
can  supply  the  facts  for  such  inves- 
tigation. And  Mr.  W.  S.  Mills,  in 
his  "Foundations  of  Genealogy," 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  ge- 
nealogy, having  united  all  its  parts 
now  scattered  in  History,  Biology, 
Psychology,  and  Sociology,  will  be 
recognized  as  the  study  of  present 
day  evolution. 

The  race  is  made  up  of  individ- 
uals; and  one  of  the  "proper" 
studies  of  man,  surely  is  man.  The 
past  is  parent  of  the  future  and  no 
man  knows  himself  so  well  but  that 
he  may  know  more  by  studying  the 
lives  of  his  progenitors.  And  since 
the  personal  characteristics  are 
transmitted  through  successive  gen- 
erations, every  one  should  be  aware 
of  the  limits  and  possibilities  of  his 
physical,  mental  and  moral  prowess. 
Emerson  observed:  "We  sometimes 
see  a  change  of  expression  in  the 
countenances  of  our  companions  and 
say  that  his  father  or  mother  comes 
to  the  window  of  his  eyes  and  some- 
times a  remote  relative.  In  different 
hours  a  man  represents  each  of  his 
several  ancestors,  as  if  seven  or 
eight  were  wrapped  up  in  each  man's 
skin ;  and  they  contribute  the  va- 
riety of  notes  for  that  piece  of  life, 
which  life  is.''  We  would  become 
better  acquainted  with  these  per- 
sonages wrapped  up  in  us,  did  we 
justly  appreciate  the  aid  such  knowl- 
edge gives  to  right  living. 

To  inspire  right  living  by  the  gen- 
eral student  and  by  the  descendant 
whose    family     history    is     known, 


genealogical  research  possesses  a 
moral  value  seldom  recognized. 
Dominating  characteristics,  noble 
and  generous  as  well  as  grovelling, 
may  be  transmitted  not  only  to  im- 
mediate offspring  but  to  later  gener- 
ations. The  faults,  the  vices,  the 
weaknesses,  the  strengths  and  the 
virtues  of  the  father  do  not  end  with 
himself;  and  well  it  has  been  said: 
"Abolish  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
scatter  rich  men's  fortunes  as  you 
will,  but  nothing  can  affect  the  law 
of  our  race  that  your  children  shall 
be  better  for  your  virtues  and  worse 
for  your  vices."  This  quotation 
states  accurately  the  motive  of 
Ibsen's  drama,  "Ghosts."  No  one 
who  reads  that  play,  certainly  no  one 
who  sees  the  scenes  of  the  tragedy, 
will  forget  its  teaching  that  each 
person  can  make  the  bad  worse,  and 
the  good  better  by  his  actions  and 
the  social  connections  which  he 
forms. 

This  fact  does  not  imply  that  hu- 
man beings  should  be  mated  on  a 
mere  pedigree  basis — far  from  it. 
In  matrimonial  matters  the  less 
emphasis  placed  on  ancestry,  the 
better,  other  things  being  equal. 
But  in  so  far  as  pedigree  serves  to 
make  known  the  virtues  and  vices 
possessed  by  the  individual,  its 
record  should  be  carefully  studied. 
Writing  on  marriage  in  his  "Map  of 
Life,"  Sir  William  Lecky  says: 
"There  are  pedigrees  of  character 
which  it  is  not  prudent  to  neglect." 
Both  contracting  parties  are  en- 
titled to  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts  out  of  which  gossips  ghoulishly 
manufacture  "family  skeletons." 
Truly  Steele,  in  "Sir  Roger's  Ances- 
tors," notes  that  "misfortunes  hap- 
pen in  all  families."  And  seldom  do 
such  happenings  deserve  a  stronger 
title  than  misfortunes. 

At   rare    intervals,    however,    the 
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arrival,  in  a  white  family,  of  a  baby 
with  wooly  hair,  thick  lips,  and  a 
flat  nose  is  followed  by  a  hasty  gene- 
alogical search — research  that,  in 
the  lineage  of  one  parent  reveals  a 
carefully  concealed  case  of  miscege- 
nation. It  is  then  too  late  to  regret 
that  the  family  tree  was  not  traced 
previous  to  marriage.  The  lack  of  a 
tracing,  the  failure  of  one  parent  to 
demand  such  a  tracing,  has  de- 
stroyed the  life  happiness  of  a 
father,  of  a  mother,  of  a  child — pos- 
sibly of  grandchildren.  Fortunately, 
nature  limits  this  possibility  by  de- 
creasing the  power  of  reproduction 
in  successive  generations  of  mixed 
blood. 

It  has  been  a  much  mooted  ques- 
tion among  scientific  men,  whether 
such  a  physical  atavistic  tendency — 
reversion  to  a  more  or  less  ancestral 
type — can  be  eradicated.  The  pres- 
ent consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  a  tendency  concerning  the 
racial  peculiarities  of  the  individual 
cannot  be  checked,  but  that  tenden- 
cies of  mind  and  body  acquired  by 
one's  ancestors  and  not  germane  to 
them  need  not  burden  posterity,  if 
posterity  takes  proper  precautions 
to  root  out  the  tendencies.  Thus 
the  so-called  "hereditary  diseases," 
though  atavistic  in  their  nature,  by 
physical  and  mental  development 
may  be  so  thoroughly  extirpated 
that  they  will  not  reassert  them- 
selves in  the  posterity  of  those  who 
suffer  from  these  diseases. 

The  possibility  of  atavism  thus 
places  upon  parents  a  solemn  re- 
sponsibility. For  atavism  in  some 
one  or  more  of  its  many  aspects 
often  carries  out  the  biblical  declar- 
ation that  the  "iniquity  of  the 
fathers  will  be  visited  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions." Criminologists  note  that  the 
"black  sheep"  of  an  otherwise  reput- 


able family  is  not  infrequently  dis- 
covered to  have  had  one  or  more 
ancestors  given  over  to  the  crime 
which  makes  their  descendant  a  so- 
cial outcast.  It  cannot,  therefore  be 
too  generally  known  that  the  efforts 
of  parents  if  consistently  followed, 
and  the  efforts  of  children  if  properly 
directed,  can  largely  if  not  entirely 
overcome  any  inherited  tendency 
resulting  from  the  doings  of  their 
forefathers. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan  of 
Leland  Stanford  University,  writing 
on  the  "Heredity  of  Richard  Roe," 
in  his  "Foot-Notes  to  Evolution," 
gives  the  sources  and  proportional 
strengths  of  the  possibilities  in- 
herited by  each  of  us,  as  follows: 
"Each  person  has  the  sum  of  species 
characters;  race  characters;  one  un- 
equal fourth  of  father's  peculiarities; 
one  unequal  fourth  of  mother's  pe- 
culiarities ;  one-sixteenth  from  each 
grandparent ;  one-sixty-fourth  from 
each  great-grandparent,  etc. ;  an  un- 
known part  of  the  gain  through  the 
father's  activity;  an  unknown  part 
of  the  gain  through  mother's  activ- 
ity ;  an  unknown  part  of  the  loss  or 
idleness  or  non-development  of 
each ;  an  unknown  chance  through 
the  prenatal  influence  received 
through  the  mother ;  the  whole  mul- 
tiplied by  or  divided  by  the  influ- 
ences arising  from  transmission  or 
early  nutrition,  and  to  be  modified 
in  every  part  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  man." 

"But,"  continues  Dr.  Jordan 
"these  peculiarities  make  up  but  the 
architect's  plan  on  which  his  life  is 
to  be  built.  ...  In  building, 
the  plan  admits  of  -  much  play  for 
deviation.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
elements  will  be  systematically  fos- 
tered or  checked  by  those  who 
determine  Richard  Roe's  early  envi- 
ronment.    The  final  details  will  be 
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beyond  prediction.  The  ego  or  the 
self  in  the  life  of  Richard  Roe  is  the 
sum  of  his  inheritance,  bound  to- 
gether by  the  resultant  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  thoughts  and  deeds 
which  have  been  performed  by  him 
and  perhaps  by  others  also.  Thus 
each  day  in  his  life  goes  to  form  a 
link  in  the  chain  which  binds  his 
consciousness  process  together.  The 
"vanished  yesterdays  are  the  ty- 
rants of  to-morrow. 

That  the  foundations  of  life  may 
be  well  laid,  the  parents  should 
study  the  inherited  architectural 
plan  on  which  their  children's  lives 
are  to  be  built.  And  that  the  early 
environment  may  be  most  produc- 
tive of  good,  the  growing  child 
should  be  trained  in  great  part  with 
attention  to  his  inherited  traits.  In 
his  "Hereditary  Genius,"  Mr.  Galton 
writes:  "It  is  possible  to  see  much 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  child  in 
mind  and  in  body,  much  of  the  prob- 
abilities of  his  future  health  and 
of  his  tendencies  to  special  forms  of 
disease,  by  a  knowledge  of  his  an- 
cestral precedents.  We  may  rest  as- 
sured that  fewer  blunders  will  be 
made  in  the  rearing  and  educating 
of  children  under  a  knowledge  of  his 
antecedents  than  without  it."  The 
youth  should  early  learn 

"Yet  the  best  blood  by  learning  is  refin'd 
And  virtue  arms  the  solid  mind; 
Whilst  vice  will  stain  the  nob1  est  race, 
And  the  paternal  stamp  efface." 

— Horace,  Ode  IV. 

And  in  due  season  he  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  tendencies  and 
frailties  to  which  he  is  heir. 

Daniel  Webster  in  his  Plymouth 
address  of  1820,  dwelt  upon  the 
value  of  genealogy  as  an  aid  and  as 
an  incentive  to  right  living  in  these 
words:  "Next  to  a  religious  duty  I 
hardly  know  what  should  bear  with 
stronger  obligation  on  a  liberal  and 


enlightened  mind  than  a  conscious- 
ness of  an  alliance  with  excellence 
that  has  departed,  and  a  conscious- 
ness too  that  in  the  acts  and  con- 
duct and  even  in  its  sentiments  and 
thoughts,  the  mind  may  be  actively 
operating  on  the  happiness  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  it." 

Hawthorne  also  writes,  in  the 
"Custom  House"  chapter  of  the 
"Scarlet  Letter":  "But  the  sentiment 
(genealogical  interest)  has  its  moral 
quality.  The  figure  of  that  first  an- 
cestor, invested  by  family  tradition 
with  a  dim  and  dusky  grandeur,  was 
present  to  my  boyish  imagination  as 
far  back  as  I  can  remember.  It  still 
haunts  me  and  induces  a  sort  of 
home  feeling  for  the  past." 

This  "home  feeling  for — this  con- 
sciousness of  alliance  with  the  past" 
constitute  the  importance  of  geneal- 
ogy in  perpetuating  good  family 
stocks.  "There  is  nothing,"  writes 
Mr.  Galton  in  his  "Hereditary 
Genius,"  "that  appears  to  assign  a 
more  exceptional  and  sacred  charac- 
ter to  a  race  than  the  families  which 
compose  it.  Eminent  families,  like 
races,  are  built  up,  flourish  and  de- 
cay." To  postpone  and  prevent  this 
decay,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot 
of  Harvard  University,  in  his 
"American  Contributions,"  consid- 
ers :  "What  are  the  means  of  per- 
petuating good  family  stocks  in  *a 
Democracy?"  For  he  maintains 
that  "if  the  family  under  a  Demo- 
cratic form  of  government  is  pros- 
perous and  permanent,  the  state  and 
civilization  itself  will  be  safer  and 
safer  through  all  generations."  With 
more  truth  than  oratory,  Edmund 
Burke  has  said :  "People  will  not 
look  forward  to  posterity  who  never 
look  backward  to  their  ancestors." 

Other  reasons  why  you  should 
trace  your  family  history  have  been 
adduced,  but  in  general  they  serve 
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only  to  emphasize  those  here  dis- 
cussed as  arguing  for  the  value  of 
genealogy.  To  sum  up  these  con- 
siderations— the  study  of  family 
history  when  pursued  as  a  pastime, 
not  only  gives  pleasure,  but  there 
arise  these  beneficial  results;  it  de- 
stroys false  and  foolish  pride  in 
lineage  by  teaching  that  to-day  a 
descendant  twenty  generations  re- 
moved from  a  famous  ancestor,  in 
walking  but  a  few  blocks  in  any 
large  city  must  rub  elbows  with 
more  than  one  individual  just  as 
closely  allied  to  that  same  ancestor; 
it  has  value,  as  an  aid  to  court  rec- 
ords, as  a  preventive  of  family  con- 
troversies over  property  distribution 
and  finally,  a  value  as  an  incentive 
and  as  an  aid  to  right  living.  When 
pursued  in  the  interest  of  science  the 
beneficial  results  arise  from  the  ser- 
vices rendered,  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory, in  the  study  of  hereditary 
instincts  and  characters,  and  in  per- 
petuating good  family  stocks.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  emphasize  that 
these  scientific  services  are  not  tem- 
porary in  their  influence  for  the 
good  of  the  individual  and  the  race, 
but  are  permanent  and  lasting. 

Sixty  years  ago,  a  well  known 
genealogist  of  the  past,  Daniel  S. 
Durrie,    stated    the    desirability    of 


immediate  action  by  all  interested 
in  family  history  in  words  that  will 
no  doubt  always  be  true:  "Family 
records  are  decaying  and  papers 
which  ought  to  be  examined  and 
copied  are  being  lost.  Let  us  re- 
member that  we  stand  toward  those 
who  are  to  succeed  us  in  the  same 
relation  as  other  generations  have 
stood  to  us.  Our  duty  requires  that 
we  use  all  the  means  in  our  power 
to  rescue  what  can  now  be  procured 
and  to  transmit  this  with  a  complete 
record  of  our  own  times  to  those 
who  are  to  be  our  successors.  If  we 
of  this  generation  neglect  this  duty 
of  preserving  all  that  we  can  of  our 
connection  with  the  early  settlers  of 
this  country,  no  wealth  of  industry 
can  supply  the  deficiency.  Even 
now,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  many  can  trace  their  genealogy 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  oldest  living  wit- 
nesses, who  bear  only  traditional 
evidences  of  the  facts.  These  wit- 
nesses will  soon  be  in  their  graves 
and  the  information  that  might  have 
been  recorded  will  be  buried  with 
them." 


"Look  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors." 
— Henry  Fifth,  Act,  scene  2. 

"From  which  you  spring  by  lineal  de- 
scent."— Henry   Sixth,   Act   III,   scene   1. 


A  Duel  at  Dottleford 


By  David   H.  Talmadge 


SHORT  as  it  is  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  tell  this  story  on  my 
own  responsibility,  for  it  con- 
cerns serious  things  of  which  I  was 
not  an  eye  witness.  Mr.  Dolan  was 
an  eye  witness  and  is  unafraid. 
Wherefore  I  let  him  tell  it. 

Mr.  Dolan  has  been  for  ten  years 
Dr.  Stephen  Cleve's  right  hand  man. 
When  Dr.  Cleve  graduated  from  the 
Rush  Medical  school  and  hung  out 
his  sign  in  the  main  business  thor- 
oughfare of  Dottleford  Mr.  Dolan 
threw  over  the  position  of  hired 
man  at  the  paternal  Cleve's  farm  and 
attached  himself  modestly  to  the 
medical  profession. 

"We've  made  a  go  av  ut — Steve 
and  me,"  said  he  proudly  a  year  or 
two  later.  "We've  man-ny  patients 
— most  av  them  alive,  and  we're 
gettin'  more  av  them  every  day." 

Which  was  true.  Steve  Cleve 
made  good,  as  the  saying  is,  from 
the  start.  None  of  us  who  had 
known  him  from  childhood  was  sur- 
prised that  he  did  so.  A  handsome 
fellow,  keenly  sympathetic,  gifted 
with  the  power  of  stingless  wit,  un- 
assuming, energetic,  finely  educated, 
the  soul  of  honor, — how,  we  asked 
ourselves,  could  he  fail  of  success, 
even  though  he  were  so  unfortunate 
(which  he  was  not)  as  to  be  deprived 
of  the  services  of  that  prince  of 
hostlers  and  office  attendants,  Willy 
Dolan? 

Mr.  Dolan  was  sitting  in  the  doc- 
tor's chair,  his  feet  upon  the  doctor's 
desk,  when  I  entered  the  office  one 
day  not  long  ago.  He  arose  and 
came  forward  with  gratifying  haste 
and  with  an  expression  of  counte- 


nance    also     gratifying     when     he 
recognized  me. 

"Well  then  and  how  are  ye  after 
all  these  eight  years?"  he  asked 
While  I  pulled  my  fingers  apart. 
"Sure  ye're  lookin'  like  a  daisy  fresh 
from  the  dew.  And  how's  things 
up  north?" 

"Couldn't  be  better,  Willy,"  said 
I.       "Where's  Steve?" 

Mr.  Dolan's  face  instantly  sobered. 
"He's  gone  off  to  the  Atla-antic 
ocean  for  a  month,"  he  replied,  "and 
there's  a  little  thing  with  a  bald 
head  and  pink  whiskers  that's  takin' 
his  place  here — aw  my,  such  a  cute 
little  thing!  Calls  me  'Me  man/  he 
does,  and  exa-asperates  me  some- 
thin'  tremendous.  I've  been  on  the 
verge  av  slappin'  him  more  times 
than  wan  already.  Heaven  only 
knows  how  much  longer  I'll  be  able 
to  control  meself.     Sit  down." 

"Steve  away  for  his  health?"  I 
asked,  taking  a  chair.  "You  haven't 
been  letting  him  overwork,  have 
you,  Willy?" 

"No,    'tis    not   that — and   yet   'tis. 
I'll  tell  ye :  he  fought  a  dool  and  he's 
away  with  the  effects  av  ut." 
"A  duel !" 

"Yes,  a  dool,  and  all  owin'  to  a 
girl,  av  course." 

"A  duel— a  girl— but,  Willy,"  I 
protested,  "people  don't  fight  duels 
in  this  country  any  more." 

"The  devil  they  don't,"  said  Mr. 
Dolan,  slowly  drawing  down  the  lid 
of  one  eye.  "Where  did  ye  learn  so 
much,  Dave, — did  ye  read  ut?" 

"No,  I — er — inferred  it  from  the 
fact  that  we  hear  nothing  of  such 
things." 
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"Well  then," — wisely — "ye  can't 
believe  everything  ye  don't  hear 
nothin'  av,  —  there's  an  epigram 
for  ye.  I'm  not  sayin',  mind  ye,  that 
'twas  a  dool  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  pervailin'  notion  av  dools. 
Twas  not.  But  'twas  a  dool  just 
the  same." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  I. 

"Listen  then :  'Tis  the  first  time 
mortal  ear  has  heard  the  story, — but 
'twill  not  be  the  last,  for  I  can  see 
ut  in  yer  face  that  'twill  be  tattled. 
I'm  askin'  no  pledge  from  ye.  'Tis 
a  story  that  by  rights  should  be 
handed  down  to  posterity,  and  'twill 
hurt  me  conscience  none  to  let  it 
loose.  Only" — he  drew  his  chair  so 
close  to  mine  that  our  knees  touched 
— "don't  mention  ut  in  this  town; 
wait  till  ye  get  back  up  north  and 
then  disguise  the  names  a  bit.  Will 
ye  do  ut?" 

I  promised. 

"What  is  yer  idea  av  honor, 
Dave?" 

I  arose  and  took  from  the  book- 
case a  volume  of  Wordsworth, 
Steve's  favorite  poet.  After  some 
search  I  found  what  I  wanted. 
"  'Tis  the  finest  sense  of  justice 
which  the  human  mind  can  frame, 
intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  dis- 
claim, and  guard  the  way  of  life 
from  all  offense  suffered  or  done," 
I   read. 

Mr.  Dolan's  eyes  distended  and 
he  looked  at  me  somewhat  blankly. 

"I'd  never  considered  ut  in  just 
them  same  words,"  he  said  slowly 
after  an  interval.  "Are — are  them 
words  poetry,  Dave?" 

I  nodded. 

"English,  Dutch,  French  or 
American?  I  know  well  they're  not 
Irish." 

"English."  ,-2-: 

"I  might  have  known  ut.  The 
Britishers     warble    without     music, 


but"  —  magnanimously  —  "they've 
said  wan  or  two  good  things.  Read 
them  words  to  me  again  now — slow 
— wan  at  a  time — and  give  me  in- 
tellect a  chance  to  chew  them.  'Tis 
the  finest  sense  av  justice — yes — 
which  the  human — mind — can  frame 
— intent  each  lurkin'  frailty — hold  on 
— stop — 'tis  enough  !  What's  the  use 
av  spoilin'  ut  with  a  long  string  av 
words?  'Tis  the  foinest  sense  av 
justice  the  human  bra-ain  can  frame. 
'Tis  so.  That's  what's  the  matter 
with  Steve." 

"Yes?" 

"Yes.  Eight  months  ago  or  such 
a  matter  as  that  old  man  Redway 
comes  here  from  Chicago  with  his 
furniture  factory  and  his  wife  and 
his  daughter  to  save  taxes  or  la-abor 
troubles  or  somethin'  av  that  sort. 
'Tis  the  Redway  girl  that's  kicked 
up  all  the  trouble.  Ye  wouldn't  won- 
der at  ut  when  ye  seen  her,  Dave. 
Av  all  the  peaches  the  human  fruit 
tree  ever  brought  forth  she's  sure  the 
prize  winner.  Several  times  she 
visited  us  perfessional-1-ly,  and  at 
them  times  I  lifted  me  foot  to  me 
knee  and  counted  me  pulse  through 
the  leather;  so  much  for  the  general 
effect  av  her.  As  to  the  specific 
effect  'tis  sufficient  to  sta-ate  that 
Steve  fell  into  love  with  her,  which 
is  the  same  as  bein'  tempora-arily 
insane  and  not  responsible  for  his 
actions.  Aw,  woman,  woman !  that 
was  the  first  time  ye  ever  ensnangled 
that  boy  in  yer  meshes!  it  came 
,  near  to  bein'  the  end  av  him,  too." 
Mr.  Dolan  rolled  his  small  eyes  and 
sighed  deeply.  "Dave,  have  ye  ever 
been  in  love?" 

I  shook  my  head  emphatically — 
and  falsely. 

"Well    then,    don't    do    ut.      Get 

,vaccina-ated  or  somethin'.     Trouble 

comes  plentiful  enough  in  this  world 

without  courtin'  ut.    From  the  min- 
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ute  Steve  gets  to  hankerin'  for  a  life 
av  bliss  with  that  Redway  girl  he's 
a  changed  la-ad — clane  different 
from  himself — melancholy  by  fits 
and  elevated  by  starts — exaspera- 
atin'  entirely.  He  takes  to  spendin' 
his  evenin's  outside  the  office, 
throwin'  on  me  the  responsibility 
av  keepin'  the  after-dark  trade  in 
good  humor,  which  ain't  easy  at  all, 
considerin'  that  each  and  every  per- 
sonal fraction  av  that  trade  has  a 
pain  requirin'  attention  more  or  less 
prompt.  'Unless  'tis  somethin'  very 
important,  Willy,'  says  he,  'don't 
send  for  me.'  And  he  smirks  at  him- 
self in  the  glass  and  picks  a  speck 
av  dirt  from  his  collar  and  wiggles 
his  necktie  and  dabbles  his  face 
with  Florida  wa-ater  till  'twas  all  I 
could  do  to  restrain  meself  from 
kickin'  him  wance  good  and  swift 
for  old  time's  sake.  Then  he  de- 
parts, and  that's  the  end  av  him  till 
next  mornin'.  And  when  the  suf- 
ferin'  popula-ation  staggers  up  the 
stairs  and  asks  for  the  doctor  I  tells 
them  the  God's  truth. — 'The  doc- 
tor's out,'  says  I,  'attendin'  a  case  av 
heart  trouble,'  says  I,  'complicated 
with  softenin'  av  the  bra-ain,  and  I 
have  no  means  av  knowin'  when 
he'll  be  in  again.'  We  lost  a  num- 
ber of  good  cases  before  Steve 
comes  out  av  that  spasm  av  infa-at- 
uation.    After  that — 

"Well,  all  av  a  sudden,  like  a  colic 
in  the  dead  av  night,  comes  a  man 
from  Chicago.  He's  an  old  friend 
av  the  Redway  girl's  and  his  inten- 
tions in  comin'  is  to  push  along  a 
courtship  he'd  begun  before  the 
furniture  factory  was  moved.  The 
effect  av  him  on  Steve  is  hor-r-rible, 
nothin'  less.  Steve  is  plunged  in  de- 
spair—not so  much  to  the  hearin* 
as  to  the  eyesight,  for  'tis  plain  as 
the  polish  on  the  back  av  a  Scotch- 
man's Sunday  coat  that  the  girl  is 


gla-ad  to  have  him  with  her.  They 
goes  automobilin'  and  societyin'  and 
thisin'  and  thatin'  and  the  otherin' 
for  days  at  a  stretch,  leavin'  Steve 
out  mostly,  so  far  as  a  fellow  av 
limited  educa-ation  can  see,  and 
Steve  don't  take  ut  graceful  at  all. 
Heavens  and  earth !  he's  ugly  and 
foreign  to  himself  durin'  this  spasm ! 
To  the  world  at  large  he's  the  same 
as  ever — anyhow  I'm  hearin'  no 
gossip  av  ut  if  he's  not — but  in  the 
boosom  av  his  official  family,  the 
same  bein'  meself  and  the  blue  cat 
on  the  rug  yonder,  he's  indescr-r-r- 
ribable." 

Mr.  Dolan  blinked  meditatively  at 
the  cat. 

"He  sits  for  hours  in  his  chair  at 
the  desk,  his  legs  stretched  out,  his 
mouth  drawed  down  till  it  looks  like 
a  wet  moon,  and  his  eyes  starin' 
straight  ahead  and  seein'  nothin'. 
When  a  patient  comes  in  he  braces 
up  and  tends  to  business,  but  he 
relapses  again  the  minute  the  pa- 
tient goes,  not  givin'  me  and  the  cat 
a  chance  to  speak  the  greetin's  av 
our  hungry  hearts  to  him,  and  'tis 
hard  on  us,  Dave,  almighty  ha-ard, 
and  that's  the  truth. 

"I'm  near  the  limit  av  me  endur- 
ance when  the  change  is  rung.  'Tis 
wan  mornin'  before  Steve  has  come 
to  the  office.  I  have  the  windows 
open  and  am  strikin'  right  and  left 
with  a  dustin'  rag,  sort  av  breakin' 
up  the  smell  that's  escaped  from  the 
bottles  overnight  so  it  can  float  out 
doors  and  get  lost,  when  the  tele- 
phone bell  jingles.  I  answers  ut. 
'Send  the  doctor  to  the  Redway 
residence  at  wance,'  is  the  message. 
'The  doctor  will  be  here  in  about 
fifteen  minutes,'  says  I,  squintin'  at 
the  clock  and  placin'  me  hand  over 
a  funny  feelin'  in  me  stomach.  'Who 
is  ut's  sick?'  says  I.  'Mister  Wen- 
dell,'   says    they,   'and    he's    got    it 
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ba-ad.  Tell  the  doctor  to  hurry," 
says  they.  'Aw,  he'll  hurry,"  says  I 
in  me  best  perfessional  tone,  'don't 
ye  worry  about  that  now.'  And 
then  I  drops  into  a  chair  and  fans 
meself  with  the  dustin'  rag,  for  I 
realizes  what  a  complication  it  is, 
Mister  Wendell  bein'  the  man  from 
Chicago. 

"Steve  jumps  like  he's  been 
pricked  with  a  pin  unexpected  when 
I  tells  him,  and  I  can  see  his  hand 
tremble  when  he  puts  some  stuff 
into  his  medicine  case  and  a  bit  av 
other  stuff  down  the  inside  av  his 
neck.  When  he's  gone  I  enjoys  a 
rippin'  old  shudder,  for  says  I  to  me- 
self, 'The  la-ad's  more  than  half 
crazy  with  jealousy,  and  he'll  pre- 
scribe poison  for  that  unfortunate 
devil  as  sure  as  the  good  Lord  made 
little  apples.'  I'm  nervous  as  a  hen 
with  ducks.  Every  time  there's  a 
step  on  the  stairs  I  explode  into  a 
million  fragments  with  a  crash  most 
hor-r-rible.  But  when  he  comes 
back  he's  whistlin'.  I  asks  him 
what's  the  matter  with  the  man 
from  Chicago.  'He  has  a  bad  fever 
settled  upon  him,  Willy/  says  he; 
'  'tis  a  very  ba-ad  case.  He  should 
have  had  medical  attention  a  week 
ago,  but  he  thought  he'd  stave  ut 
off.'  'He  didn't  want  to  lose  any 
time,'  says  I.  T  suppose  he  didn't/ 
says  he,  grim  like.  'But,  Willy/ 
says  he,  'I'll  tell  ye  somethin', — the 
poor  chap's  goin'  to  extend  his  va- 
cation into  eternity  if  we  don't  help 
him.'  'Help  him?'  says  I.  'Yes/ 
says  he;  'there's  no  other  nurse  to 
be  had,  Willy,  that's  broad  enough 
across  the  back  for  this  case  but  yer- 
self.  I  want  ye  to  help  me  save  his 
loife,'  says  he.  '  'Twill  be  a  matter 
av  constant,  unvaryin'  care — a  dool 
with  the  cleverest  and  most  cruel 
av  swordsmen,  Willy,  me  friend. 
Old  Death  asks  no  quarter  and  gives 


none.  We'll  go  him  a  fight  to  the 
finish.  Are  ye  with  me,  Willy?' 
'Steve,'  says  I,  T  am/  and  I  grasps 
his  hand,  lookin'  straight  into  his 
eyes.  'I'm  on;  'tis  for  her — for  the 
girl's  sake,  Steve.'  'Yes,'  says  he, 
turnin'  his  face  away  and  swallowin' 
hard,  '  'tis  for — the  girl's — sake, 
Willy;  she  loves  the  chap.'  What- 
ever else  I  have  in  me  mind  just 
then  is  thunk,  not  spoke. 

"And  so  the  dool's  begun.  By  all 
the  demons  av  darkness!  'tis  a  fight! 
For  ten  days  Steve  stays  at  the  bed- 
side av  his  rival,  struggling  over  that 
poor,  weak,  moanin'  bundle  av  bone 
and  skin,  with  Death.  I  helps  all  I 
can,  but  'tis  little  I  can  do  but  yelp 
to  Steve  for  help  when  the  sneakin' 
old  enemy  tries  to  take  advantage 
av  his  absence.  'Tis  a  place  where 
fists  are  av  no  account  at  all.  God! 
Whether  Steve  eats  or  sleeps  I  don't 
know.  He's  like  a  madman — a  cool, 
calm,  reasonin'  maniac.  'We  must 
keep  the  temperature  down,  Willy/ 
says  he,  'keep  ut  down,  keep  ut 
down!'  Never  a  change  takes  pl^ce 
that  he  don't  know  ut.  'Should  this 
occur,  Willy,'  says  he,  'or  should 
that  occur,  Willy/  says  he,  'while 
I'm  gone,  ring  me  up  quick'  And 
then,  his  own  face  little  less  worn 
and  weary  lookin'  than  the  patient's, 
he  drags  himself  away.  Dave,  ye 
have  no  conception  av  ut!" 

Mr.  Dolan  leaned  forward,  grasp- 
ing the  lapels  of  my  coat. 

"  'Tis  the  wonder  av  me  life  that 
Steve  stands  ut.  Every  day  wance 
and  some  days  many  times  he  ha& 
to  face  the  girl,  and  smile  and  smile 
and  smile.  He  has  to  say  things  to 
her  gently  and  without  her  sus- 
pectin',  and  'tis  harder  and  more  un- 
pleasant than  takin'  sawdust  from  a 
bucket.  But  he  does  ut.  Tye 
known  cases  fully  as  bad  as  this, 
Miss  Redway/  says  he.    'Don't  give 
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up  hope.  We'll  bring  him  out  av 
ut  yet.'  'O,  Doctor  Cleve,'  says  she, 
'ye're  puttin'  us  all  under  a  va-ast 
debt  of  gratitude  to  ye/  says  she; 
'such  devotion  is  almost  saintly.' 
'Fudge !'  says  he,  '  'tis  only  the 
physician's  duty,  nothin'  more.' 
And  then  he  rushes  away  like  he's 
left  a  batch  av  bread  in  the  oven. 
He  never  looks  back  to  see  the  girl's 
face,  but  I — I  see  the  girl's  face, 
and  I'm  knowin'  somethin'  that  he 
don't  know  and  wouldn't  believe  if 
he  did  know. 

"On  the  eleventh  day  there's  a 
fresh  development.  Steve  crawls  up 
the  office  stairs,  reels  through  the 
door  and  falls  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 
'The  crisis  is  past,  Willy,'  says  he 
that  faint  I  can  just  catch  the  words ; 
'Wendell  —  will— get— well !'  'To 
hell  with  Wendell !'  says  I  in  a  burst 
av  emotion.  And  I  carries  the  la-ad 
to  bed  and  sends  for  another  doctor. 

'  'Tis  the  fever  he  has — that  part 
av  ut  that  was  frustrated  from  get- 
tin'  Wendell,  I'm  thinkin',  and  'tis 
ra-agin'  savage.  I'm  not  sendin'  foi 
his  folks;  he  tells  me  not  to  do  ut. 
'Ye  can  take  care  av  me,  Willy,' 
says  he,  a  little,  tired,  ragged  smile 
playm'  on  his  lips;  'I'll  not  make 
much  trouble.'  'So  be  ut,'  says  I, 
tryin'  to  be  cheerful,  and  buckles 
down  to  the  job.  'Tis  the  hardest 
wan  av  me  life, — not  physical,  but 
— otherwise.  I  can  hardly  stand  ut 
when  the  la-ad  goes  out  av  his  head, 
which  he  does  frequent.  I'm  a 
wrung  dishrag  in  them  minutes — 
wrung  ha-ard.  'Mister  Wendell,' 
he  mumbles,  respectful  as  though 
his  heart  wasn't  bleedin'  on  the 
chap's  account,  'ye're  a  lucky  man  in 
havin'  the  love  av  that  girl,  and  I'm 
not  goin'  to  have  ye  give  her  pain 
by  dyin'.  Don't  ye  think  for  a  min- 
ute I'm  that  sort  of  a  fellow,  Mr. 
Wendell.'      And     he's     laughin'     a 


creepy,  rattlin'  laugh  that's  meant  to 
be  pleasant,  and  I'm  shiverin'  and 
sweatin'  at  the  sound  av  ut.  And 
then  av  a  sudden  he  begins  talkin' 
love  to  the  girl — that  tender,  Dave, 
and  that  earnest  it — it  chokes  me  up 
completely.  I  don't  like  to  talk  av 
ut— I— I— " 

Mr.  Dolan,  his  face  working  con- 
vulsively, hastily  arose  and  absented 
himself  from  the  room.  When  he 
returned  he  sat  silent  for  a  time, 
apparently  studying  from  my  face 
the  effect  of  his  story. 

"A  queer  thing  happens  wan 
day,"  he  resumed  slowly,  rubbing 
the  stubble  of  his  chin,  "when 
Steve's  beginnin'  to  get  his  strength 
back  a  bit.  'Tis  a  tr-r-remendous 
queer  thing.  The  girl  comes  to  the 
door  av  the  room  and  knocks  softly 
with  her  white  knuckles.  'O,  Mister 
Dolan, — says  she  when  I  opens  the 
door,  and  there  she  sticks  for  all  the 
world  like  a  kid  speakin'  in  school 
for  the  first  time.  I  tell  ye  'tis 
gra-and  to  see  her!  I  says  nothin' 
more  than  a  bob  av  the  head  and  a 
smile  that's  meant  to  be  reassurin' 
and  then  I  takes  her  by  the  hand — 
which  is  still  in  a  fist  as  'twas  when 
she  knocked  on  the  door — and  leads 
her  to  the  bedside  where  Steve  is 
lyin',  blinkin'  sort  av  half  dead  like 
at  a  sunbeam  that's  tryin'  to  get  up 
a  frolic  with  him.  Aw  my !  the  look 
that  comes  on  his  face  when  he  sees 
.  her!  I  could  have  a  ba-ad  case  av 
grip  and  still  find  genu-ine  delight 
in  recollectin'  that  look.  He's  totally 
unsuspectin'  and  without  hope.  'Tis 
a  minute  or  three  before  he  can 
realize  that  he  ain't  dreamin'.  Then 
he  gasps  the  girl's  name  and  holds 
up  wan  av  his  thin  paws  to  her. 
And  the  best  she  can  do  is  to  drop 
to  her  knees  and  press  that  paw  to 
her  red  lips  time  and  time  again.  I 
goes  out  av  the  room  then.     I  says 
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to  meself,  'If  ut  kills  the  la-ad,  all 
right;  'twill  be  a  death  worth  the 
dyinV  I'm  gone  a  long  time — 
maybe  a  quarter  av  an  hour.  And 
then  I  goes  back  softly,  havin' 
calmed  me  spirit  by  kickin'  the  ceil- 
in'  several  times,  and  finds — " 

Mr.  Dolan  meditatively  smacked 
his  lips  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"And  finds  them  just  as  I'd  left 
them,  only  the  girl's  found  her 
tongue  again  and  is  whisperin'  some- 
thin'  or  other  that  makes  Steve's 
eyes  shine  with  a  joy  passin'  de- 
scription. That's  all,  Dave, — all  ex- 
cept that  they're  married  seven  days 
come  yesterday,  and  they're  honey- 


moonin'     at    the     Atla-antic    ocean 
now, — God  bless  them !" 
"But,  Willy,—"  I  began. 
"Yes?" — a  shade  of  annoyance  in 
the  tone. 

"I  wish  you'd  tell  me — " 
"What?" — almost  fiercely. 
"Whether  or  not  you — " 
"I  knew  ye'd  ask  ut,"  he  growled. 
"  'Tis   none   av  yer  business,  but  I 
knew  ye'd  ask  ut.    What  if  I  did  do 
ut?      I — I — but    hush!" — he    cocked 
his  head  to  one  side  and  an  expres- 
sion   of    relief    appeared    upon    his 
countenance — "I'm    thinkin'    I    hear 
a  bald   head   and   a   little  bunch  av 
pink  whiskers  walkin'  up  the  stairs !" 


When  the  Fire  Dies  Low 


By  Clinton   Scollard 

When  the  pine  logs  on  the  ingle 

Bourgeon  into  brilliant  bloom, 
Then  my  dream-companions  mingle 

Merrily  within  my  room ; 
But  these  radiant  fancies  fly  me, 

Fade  into  the  fading  glow; — 
Ah,  I  would,  love,  you  were  by  me 

When  the  fire  dies  low! 

When  the  day  is  comrade-crowded 

Joyance  seems  an  easy  part, 
But  when  earth  is  shadow-shrouded 

Loneliness  invades  my  heart; 
Then  one  boon  would  I  command,  love, 

If  the  fates  would  but  bestow; — 
Ah,  I  long  to  clasp  your  hand,  love, 

When  the  fire  dies  low ! 

Many  are  the  sounds  of  rapture 

Mellow  music  sets  afloat 
For  the  eager  ear  to  capture, — 

Golden  note  on  golden  note. 
Had  I  of  them  all  my  choice,  love, 

What  I'd  choose  how  well  I  know  ! — 
Ah,  I  long  to  hear  your  voice,  love, 

When  the  fire  dies  low  ! 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge 


By  Frank  Basil  Tracy 


THE  editor  of  this  magazine  in 
asking    me    to    write    on    the 
work    and    status    of    Senator 
Lodge  plainly  felt  the  peculiar  per- 
tinence of  the  subject  at  this  time. 
He  recognized  or  believed   he   saw 


conception  attract  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  into  a  serious  and 
discriminating  study  of  the  subject 
for  themselves.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  position  of  Mr.  Lodge  be- 
fore the   Massachusetts  public   is   a 
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a  certain  definite  crisis  in  Mr. 
Lodge's  career  and  he  wished  an 
adequate  presentation  of  the  present 
and  past  aspects  of  that  career  at 
this  critical  moment.  However  un- 
likely that  such  a  paper  should 
come  from  my  pen,  I  have  accepted 
the  assignment  because  of  its  inter- 
est and  because  my  view  may  by 
its   very   dissimilarity   to   a   current 


theme  of  peculiar  controversy.  It 
has  always  been  so.  Since  his  first 
beginnings  in  national  politics,  Mr. 
Lodge  has  continually  been  identi- 
fied with  movements  and  men  about 
which  the  public  mind  has  been 
singularly  and  sharply  divided.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  the  force  bill, 
a  little  later  it  was  restriction  of 
immigration,     then     the     relief     of 
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Cuba  and  to-day  reciprocity.  A  man 
who  has  been  thus  a  furious  storm 
centre  must  obtain  and  retain  our 
admiration  for  his  mere  righting 
spirit  and  intellectual  dominance. 
He  has  kept  Massachusetts  hot 
with  partisan  rage  ever  since  he 
entered  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  his  thoughts  and  actions  are 
to-day  among  the  chief  political  con- 
cerns of  every  public  man  and  news- 
paper in  the  State.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest 
which  is  now  raging  with  reference 
to  reciprocity  in  the  abstract  and 
reciprocity  with  Canada  in  the  con- 
crete— it  is  no  wonder  that  men  are 
asking  or  demanding  "What  good  is 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  to  Massachu- 
setts anyhow?" 

It  is  not  an  impertinent  question. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  exactly  perti- 
nent and  reasonable.  Yet  it  is  a 
question  most  difficult  to  answer 
fairly.  It  is  easy  enough  to  slang- 
whang,  as  is  the  custom  of  many 
gentlemen  to  whom  capricious  for- 
tune has  by  some  incomprehensible 
mystery  opened  the  door  to  editorial 
sanctums,  and  declare  that  Mr. 
Lodge  is  false  to  Massachusetts, 
that  he  is  a  "bulldozer"  and  a  mere 
politician  and  has  always  looked 
out  solely  for  his  own  interests. 
The  trouble  with  such  vitriolic  phi- 
lippics is  that  while  they  amuse  all 
and  please  some  they  do  not  con- 
vince or  convert  any,  and  they  bear 
to  all  thinking  men  the  plain  evi- 
dences of  untruth  and  sophistry. 
One  need  not  eulogize  Senator 
Lodge  to  assert  that.  One  who 
wishes  to  state  actual  conditions 
cannot  answer  so  quickly  and  so  off- 
hand. And  before  I  proceed  to 
answer  it  in  my  way  I  think  it  best 
to  examine  the  man's  characteristics 
and  work  in  general. 

What    are    the    elements    of    Mr. 


Lodge's  prominence?  Why  is  he  so 
vehemently  denounced  and  so  thor- 
oughly hated?  Let  us  not  deal  with 
the  superficial  but  with  funda- 
mentals. Frankly  let  it  be  said  that 
Mr.  Lodge  is  a  type  of  public  man 
opposed  to  the  traditional  ideals 
and  idols  of  a  large  element  in 
Massachusetts.  What  are  these  tra- 
ditional ideals  which  his  success 
menaces? 

Massachusetts  has  enthroned  and 
to-day  worships  several  idols.  One 
is  Education,  another  is  Ancestry, 
another  is  Moderate  Wealth,  another 
is  High  Social  Position.  No  one  will 
contest  these  assertions.  The  public 
man  who  would  seek  to  win  popular 
approval  must  have  some  one  of 
these  properties.  Yet  Senator  Lodge 
has  them  all — and  he  is  the  best 
hated  man  in  the  state !  What  one 
thing  is  it  that  he  lacks?  It  is  not 
a  lack;  it  is  a  possession.  This:  he 
is  a  Jingo.  There,  the  secret  is  out, 
if  it  be  a  secret.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  balk 
at  Senator  Lodge  first  of  all  because 
he  is  a  Jingo — because  he  does  not 
belong  to  the  pale  pink  people  who 
frown  on  war  and  deprecate  a  fuss. 
They  believe  that  in  being  a  Jingo, 
Senator  Lodge  is  rude,  coarse  and 
non-representative  of  Massachusetts. 
They  sigh  for  the  cultured,  gentle, 
mild  and  ascetic  type  of  statesman. 
These  protestants  oppose  Senator 
Lodge  because  he  is  always  flaunt- 
ing the  flag,  and  they  especially 
ground  their  teeth  when  in  1898,  the 
doctrines  which  Mr.  Lodge  had  in 
season  and  out  of  season  preached 
regarding  Cuba  found  their  way  into 
national  legislation  that  showed  the 
Don  the  way  back  to  Spain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  American  cannon. 

The  main  charge  against  Mr. 
Lodge  in  taking  this  attitude  is  that 
it  does  not  represent  Massachusetts 
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and  is  contrary  to  Massachusetts 
traditions.  That  charge  Mr.  Lodge 
and  his  friends  vehemently  contest. 
It  is  a  point  worth  examining;  for 
any  study  of  the  subject  will  show 
that  neither  war  nor  peace,  neither 
excessive  patriotism  nor  excessive 
timidity,  has  dominated  greatly  at 
any  period  of  our  history.  The  colo- 
nists who  settled  Massachusetts 
Bay  certainly  did  not  come  for  war ; 
but  they  had  within  them  all  the 
fierceness  of  opinion  and  loyalty  to 
principle  which  makes  a  man  ready 
and  glad  to  fight  for  them.  And  it 
did  not  take  long  for  that  fighting 
spirit  to  manifest  itself.  It  sent 
within  the  first  century  of  settle- 
ment raw  farmers  and  fishermen 
twice  to  Acadia  and  once  to  Quebec 
in  numbers  which  are  astonishing 
to  all  students  of  history.  And  the 
pluck  and  persistence  and  down- 
right good  fighting  ability  of  these 
undisciplined  soldiers  and  seamen 
were  so  pronounced  as  to  win  hard- 
wrung  but  warm  tributes  from  the 
enemy.  Make  no  mistake.  The 
race  and  people  that  settled  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England  were  a 
fighting  race,  men  with  red  blood  in 
their  veins.  Their  descendants  of 
to-day  who  feel  that  fighting  spirit 
within  them  need  only  be  proud  of 
it.  Massachusetts  has  no  cause  to 
regret  as  poignantly  as  did  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  that  she  had  refused 
to  vote  money  and  men  to  fight  the 
red  devils  on  her  frontier.  The  at- 
tempt to  picture  Massachusetts  as 
historically  an  ultra-pacific,  peace-at- 
any-price  and  timid  folk,  because 
we  have  here,  the  headquarters  of  a 
number  of  peace  and  allied  societies 
(many  of  them  doing  splendid  work 
along  proper  lines)  is  a  grievous 
blunder  and  the  outside  world  needs 
to  know  it. 


Let  me  express  this  creed  which  I 
have  been  trying  to  propound  in 
these  eloquent  words  culled  from  a 
public  address  delivered  in  Boston 
by  a  man  whom  I  hardly  need  to 
name: 

"One  hears  it  often  said  by  per- 
sons who  are  prone  to  mistake  for 
thought  the  repetition  of  aged  aphor- 
isms, that  some  people  intend  to 
have  peace  even  if  they  fight  for  it. 
They  imagine  that  they  are  giving 
utterance  to  a  biting  and  conclusive 
sarcasm,  when  in  reality  they  are 
stating  a  profound  and  simple  truth. 
All  the  peace  the  world  has  ever  had 
has  been  obtained  by  fighting,  and 
all  the  peace  that  any  nation,  which 
is  neither  subject  nor  trivial,  can 
ever  have,  is  by  readiness  to  fight  if 
attacked.  Weakness,  fear,  and  de- 
fencelessness  mean  war  and  dis- 
honor. Readiness,  preparation,  and 
courage  mean  honor  and  peace. 
Where  we  were  unprepared  in  1812 
we  suffered;  where  we  were  pre- 
pared we  prospered  and  vindicated 
our  national  existence. 

"The  distinguished  president  of  a 
great  university  has  recently  warned 
his  students  against  the  tendency  'to 
magnify  the  savage  virtues.'  It  is 
well  recognized  that  certain  virtues 
can  be  carried  to  a  point  where  they 
cease  to  be  such,  but  it  is  not  quite 
clear  how  a  genuine  virtue  of  any 
kind  can  be  too  much  magnified. 
The  virtues  termed  'savage'  T  take 
to  be  the  early  and  primary  ones  of 
courage,  indifference  to  danger,  and 
loyalty  to  the  tribes  or  clans  which, 
in  the  processes  of  time,  became  na- 
tions and  countries.  These  primary 
or  'savage'  virtues  made  states  and 
nations  possible,  and  in  their  very 
nature  are  the  foundations  out  of 
which  other  virtues  have  arisen.  If 
they  decay,  the  whole  fabric  they 
support  will  totter  and  fall. 
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"The  gentler  virtues,  as  well  as 
the  refinements  and  graces  of  civil- 
ization, rest  upon  these  simpler 
qualities,  and  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  the  race  in  the  arts  of  peace 
have  come  from  the  strong,  bold 
nations  of  the  earth.  Art,  literature, 
philosophy,  invention,  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  Venice  and  Holland,  all 
reached  their  zenith  when  those 
countries  were  at  the  height  of  their 
military  and  political  power,  and 
sank  as  that  power  decayed.  The 
discoveries,  the  education,  the  free- 
dom, the  material  development,  the 
vast  growth  of  all  which  is  required 
to  raise  and  to  better  the  conditions 
of  mankind,  have  been  most  con- 
spicuous and  have  made  the  largest 
progress  among  those  nations  which 
were  strongest,  most  daring,  and 
readiest  to  defend  their  rights.  Ma- 
terial success  with  all  that  it  implies 
is  a  great  achievement,  but  it  is  as 
nothing  to  the  courage  and  faith 
which  make  men  ready  to  sacrifice 
all,  even  their  lives,  for  an  ideal  or 
for  a  sentiment.  The  men  who  fell 
upon  the  decks  of  the  Constitution, 
or  who  died  at  Gettysburg  and  Shi- 
loh,  represent  the  highest  and  no- 
blest spirit  of  which  a  race  is  capable. 
Without  that  spirit  of  patriotism, 
courage,  and  self-sacrifice  no  nation 
can  long  exist,  and  the  greatest  ma- 
terial success  in  the  hands  of  the 
cringing  and  timid  will  quickly  turn 
to  dust  and  ashes." 

As  is  suggested  in  that  address,  it 
is  not  just  to  assume,  as  many  do, 
that  the  ultra-peace  sentiment  and 
the  possession  of  culture  are  identi- 
cal or  interchangeable.  It  is  not 
true,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  that 
all  the  intelligent  and  refined  people 
of  Massachusetts  are  anti-imperial- 
ists. Yet  that  assumption  is  made 
over  and  over  again,  ignoring  ances- 
try, history  and  all  social  tendencies. 


We  are  more  cr  less  a  kid-gloved 
constituency,  but  the  love  for  con- 
test and  the  passion  for  patriotism — 
for  militant  patriotism,  for  jingoism, 
if  you  please — is  by  no  means  absent 
from  us,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is 
growing  less.  Just  why  this  false 
notion  of  the  identity  of  Massachu- 
setts culture  and  Massachusetts 
peace-worship  has  been  spread 
abroad  and  allowed  to  go  almost 
wholly  unchallenged  is  an  interest- 
ing topic  quite  apart  from  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  But  it  is  plain  that 
the  main  reason  for  this  antipathy 
to  Senator  Lodge  rises  in  the  revul- 
sion felt  by  the  ultra-peace  and 
timid  element  to  a  red  blood  man. 
Senator  Lodge  is  opposed  because 
he  represents  one  element  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  they  represent  another. 
These  are  bed  rock  facts.  They  can- 
not be  ignored  by  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  famous  case  so  often 
brought  up  in  the  courts  of  our 
leading  newspapers :  The  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  versus 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

The  present  campaign  in  which 
Senator  Lodge  is  a  central  if  not  the 
central  figure  has  in  it  some  of  the 
same  principles  as  those  just  de- 
fined. It  is  one  of  most  peculiar 
interest  and  distinctive  qualities.  It 
is  a  campaign  purely  and  on  its  face 
for  the  election  of  state  officers.  No 
person  elected  this  year  will  have 
any  voice  whatever  in  national 
afTairs.  Not  even  will  the  legislature 
elected  this  year  have  a  chance  to 
vote  for  a  United  States  senator. 
Yet  on  what  is  the  campaign  waged? 
A  campaign  is  always  fought  on 
lines  laid  down  by  the  opposition. 
It  is  they  who  make  the  issues. 
Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  only  state  officers  are  to  be 
elected  in  Massachusetts  this  year, 
the  issues  are  national.     An  outside 
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critic  would  smile  grimly  at  this 
phase  of  affairs  and  exclaim  with  a 
chuckle,  "How  like  Massachusetts! 
Imagining  herself  the  whole  United 
States!"  And  there  is  zest  in  the 
jest.  Without  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  reciprocity  or  tariff  revis- 
ion, it  is  evident  that  the  present  cru- 
sade is  a  sectional  one.  It  is  one 
based  wholly  on  the  alleged  needs 
of  this  state  and  is  in  plain  disregard 
of  the  aspect  which  the  issue  may 
wear  in  other  states.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  campaign  for  reciprocity  and 
revision  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
this  commonwealth  alone  can  secure 
these  boons  if  its  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  will  work  for 
them.  Thus  it  assumes  that  by  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  the  peculiar  de- 
mands of  other  states  and  indeed  by 
ignoring  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  asserting  its  own  wishes,  Massa- 
chusetts can  at  once  secure  the  legis- 
lation it  desires — about  as  absurd 
and  impracticable  a  legislative  prop- 
osition as  was  ever  presented,  one 
which  could  not  carry  through  a 
measure  of  even  most  patent  justice 
and  urgent  necessity.  Massachusetts 
may  or  may  not  want  reciprocity 
with  Canada.  Certainly  every  Ca- 
nadian authority  ascertainable  de- 
clares that  Canada  does  not  want 
the  kind  of  reciprocity  which  rec- 
iprocity leaders  in  Massachusetts 
want;  and  practically  all  the  other 
sections  of  the  country  interested  at 
all  in  the  question  declare  that  they 
do  not  want'  that  kind  of  reciprocity. 
With  such  conditions  and  such 
tactics,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a 
sane  observer  to  see  how  Massachu- 
setts will  be  able  to  get  what  re- 
visionist leaders  here  declare  she 
must  have.  Now  the  bearing  this 
has  upon  the  case  of  Senator  Lodge 
is  obvious.  He  declares  that  he  too 
favors     reciprocity      and      revision. 


Whether  he  really  believes  in  them 
or  has  been  compelled  by  force  of 
public  sentiment  to  affect  a  thing  he 
has  not  (as  many  better  men  than  he 
have  done)  is  beside  the  point.  To- 
day he  declares  for  revision  and 
reciprocity.  But  the  means  he 
would  adopt  to  get  them  are  radi- 
cally different  from  those  of  the 
reciprocity  propagandists.  They 
are  not  only  radically  different 
but  they  are  characteristically  and 
significantly  different.  And  in 
that  difference  we  can  read  the 
whole  of  this  man's  nature  and 
those  men's  natures.  It  is  as  wide 
as  a  church  door.  Senator  Lodge 
believes  that  Massachusetts  is  one 
of  the  United  States  and  only  one, 
and  he  knows  that  Massachusetts 
can  get  nothing  from  Congress  ex- 
cept as  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  other  states  are  recognized  and 
considered. 

His  antagonists  would  go  blindly 
ahead  and  by  making  a  lot  of  noise 
coerce  the  other  forty-four  states  into 
giving  what  Massachusetts  wants. 
In  other  words  Senator  Lodge's 
view  is  national,  broad  and  opportu- 
nistic; the  other  is  provincial,  paro- 
chial and  puny.  That  national  view 
of  Senator  Lodge's  is  what  marks 
him  apart  from  many  of  the  men 
Massachusetts  has  sent  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  past — men  who  were  and 
are  loudly  lauded  in  Massachusetts 
for  their  independence,  strength  and 
character,  and  yet  have  absolutely 
made  no  impression  on  legislation 
or  other  national  affairs.  The  bon 
mot  which  Senator  Hoar  made  on 
General  Butler — that  his  fame  was 
"purely  national" — may  be  reversed 
a  hundred  times  regarding  the  men 
of  Massachusetts  in  Washington 
past  and  present.  Senator  Lodge  is 
not  that  style  of  man.  Undoubtedly 
it  would  be  easier  sailing  for  him  if 
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he  were,  but  he  cannot  accept  that 
conception  of  a  statesman.  And  be- 
cause he  isn't  and  because  he  empha- 
sizes the  nation  above  the  state  he 
is  made  the  object  of  fierce  attack 
from  the  reciprocitarians. 

That  brings  me  directly  to  the 
charge  that  he  is  disloyal  to  his 
state — a  charge  made  again  and 
again  by  his  opponents  and  to  which 
he  has  responded  with  more  feeling 
than  he  has  shown  on  any  other  sub- 
ject. Why  indeed  should  he  be  dis- 
loyal to  Massachusetts?  Is  it 
ambition  that  leads  him  to  betray 
her?  Ambition  for  what?  He  cer- 
tainly is  not  venal  or  anxious  for 
wealth.  Is  there  any  office  in  this 
nation  higher  than  the  one  he  now 
holds  ?  Yes  ;  one  and  only  one — the 
presidency.  Yet  he  and  every  one 
else  knows  that  Massachusetts  will 
never  secure  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination  and  his  ambition 
for  that  office  would  be  vain.  No, 
Senator  Lodge,  I  believe,  has  but 
one  ambition  :  To  continue  to  sit  in 
the  seat  of  Charles  Sumner  and 
Daniel  Webster,  and  the  best  tactics 
for  him  to  adopt  to  win  that  seat 
again  and  again  is  to  serve  his  state. 
Being  a  rational,  sensible  and  canny 
man  I  credit  him  with  no  other  de- 
sire than  to  serve  his  state.  And 
that  he  has  chosen  to  stand  up  in 
state  convention  and  remind  Massa- 
chusetts that  she  is  but  one  of  forty- 
five  states  and  can  do  nothing  alone, 
I  do  not  credit  to  insolence  or  dis- 
loyalty, but  to  something  akin  to 
genuine  independence  and  courage, 
the  counterfeits  of  which  are  so  fre- 
quently and  lovingly  lauded  by  stra- 
bismic editors  here. 

Now  follows  the  inevitable  ques- 
tion :  What  value  has  Senator  Lodge 
been  to  Massachusetts?  It  is  a 
serious  task  to  estimate  the  value  of 
any  man  to  his  state.   Who  can  trace 


the  subtle  influences  which  produce 
action?  Who  can  follow  through 
all  their  mazes  and  tangles  the  acts 
and  purposes  of  any  one  man  to  the 
thing  accomplished?  No  more  can 
this  be  done  than  can  any  man  mar- 
shal the  innumerable  hosts  that 
wander  in  the  dark  under  the  whole 
surface  of  human  society.  How 
many  elements  and  forces  are  there 
in  any  public  resolution  or  law? 
The  notion  that  this  or  that  man  is 
the  -autocrat  of  Congress  or  even  of 
a  committee  of  Congress  is  absurd. 
Legislation  is  the  result  of  myriads 
of  forces,  some  of  them  patent  and 
indisputable  but  most  of  them  in- 
tangible and  peculiar.  Senator 
'Lodge  is  only  one  of  the  ninety 
senators. 

But  what  has.  he  accomplished  for 
Massachusetts?  Has  he  done  any- 
thing at  "Washington  for  the  state? 
Take  merely  the  superficial,  blunt 
facts.  It  would  require  all  the  space 
of  this  article  merely  to  catalogue 
the  items  in  appropriation  bills  for 
the  benefit  of  Massachusetts  in 
which  he  has  been  a  determining 
and  influential  factor.  The  force  he 
has  exerted  in  Senate  committees  in 
favor  of  Massachusetts  measures 
and  men  is  large.  And  when  one 
comes  to  the  administrative  ques- 
tions, of  which  there  are  a  multitude 
in  the  care  of  a  Massachusetts  sena- 
tor, his  assistance  and  active  inter- 
vention has  often  been  of  incalcul- 
able benefit,  as  many  of  the  leading 
manufacturing  and  commercial  con- 
cerns of  Boston  can  testify.  It  has 
been  impossible  for  his  opponents  to 
specify  one  important  instance  of 
this  sort  in  which  he  has  failed  to 
represent  his  people  with  prompt- 
ness, diligence  and  zeal. 

And  in  the  case  of  the  only  rec- 
iprocity treaties  where  he  had  a 
chance  to   assist   Massachusetts,  he 
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was  loyal  to  the  state  and  helped 
defeat  the  treaties  he  believed  would 
injure  some  of  the  state's  industries. 
In  this  I  feel  he  was  parochial  and 
provincial,  but  he  stood  by  the  state. 
These  are  the  tangible,  direct  bene- 
fits his  official  life  at  Washington 
has  brought  to  Massachusetts. 

Finally  I  am  asked :  Is  Senator 
Lodge  a  statesman?  It  is  too  early 
to  pronounce  final  judgment.  A 
national  career  of  only  twenty  years 
is  not  enough  to  estimate  a  man. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  twenty-five 
years  in  public  life  before  he  was 
hurriedly  summoned  from  Rome  to 
form  his  first  cabinet.  He  had  had 
nothing  before  ,  that  but  political 
failures  and  it  was  his  destiny  after 
that  to  be  the  frail  block  which  the 
great  reform  agitation  was  to  sweep 
from  its  path.  And  his  public  career 
closed  with  his  bitter  defeat  followed 
a  few  years  later  by  his  tragic  death. , 
From  the  standpoint  of  political 
success  Peel  was  a  dismal  failure  as 
a  statesman.  Yet  on  the  currency 
and  in  administration  he  left  his 
mark  upon  the  country  as  one  of  the 
great  constructive  statesmen  of  the 
century.  Palmerston  entered  public 
life  two  years  before  Peel,  yet  was 
content  to  remain  as  under-secretary 
and  in  the  minor  positions  for 
twenty  years.  All  that  time  Palm- 
erston was  a  "promising  man/'  but 
renowned  more  for  his  fashionable 
attire  than  anything  else.  Had  he 
died,  therefore,  in  1830  he  would 
never  have  been  called  a  statesman. 
As  it  was,  the  succeeding  years  of 
his  life  showed  him  the  only  great 
foreign  secretary  England  has  had 
since  Chatham.  John  Randolph,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  elected  to  con- 
gress at  the  age  of  twenty-six  and 
seemed  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
Virginia  presidents  if  not  the  great- 
est of  Virginia's  presidents.    Yet  his 


fame  suffered  an  eclipse  and  he 
never  made  an  impression  upon  the 
life  of  the  nation.  It  is  too  early  to 
assign  Senator  Lodge  his  proper 
rank  as  a  statesman.  As  a  thinker, 
historian  and  orator  we  already  rank 
him  high.  His  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
address  on  True  Americanism  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  inspir- 
ing ever  delivered  at  Harvard,  and 
his  eulogy  of  Roger  Wolcott  was 
one  of  the  purest  gems  of  tender  and 
sympathetic  eloquence  adorned  with 
rich  and  true  refinement  and  culture 
known  to  English  prose.  But  as  a 
statesman  he  has  been  content  thus 
far  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead. 
He  has  been  identified  thus  far  with 
some  issues  that  failed. 

The  force  bill  was  one.  Interna- 
tional bi-metallism  was  another. 
Immigration  restriction  was  a  third. 
But  he  has  also  been  identified  with 
winning  causes.  His  support  of  Pres- 
ident Cleveland's  Venezuela  policy 
was  immediate  and  hearty,  while 
some  of  the  President's  own  party 
doubted  and  held  back.  That  was 
the  red  blood,  the  "jingo"  in  him. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  policy  of 
intervention  in  Cuba  which  he  urged 
on  every  occasion.  Many  of  us  had 
forgotten  that  his  speech  before  the 
Republican  state  convention  of  1896 
was  largely  devoted  to  the  Cuban 
cause  which  so  gloriously  won 
two  years  later.  It  was  his  endorse- 
ment of  the  gold  standard  plank  in 
the  platform  in  1896  which  made  its 
passage  sure.  His  activity  in  sup- 
port of  the  McKinley  and  Roosevelt 
Philippine  policies  has  been  promi- 
nent and  efficient  and  has  contrib- 
uted to  his  unpopularity  with  his 
antagonists  at  home.  He  is  not  pop- 
ular but  is  respected  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  is  steadily  grow- 
ing in  power  and  influence.  A 
western    leader   told    me    last   year: 
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"That  man  Lodge  of  yours  is  a 
pretty  good  man.  At  first  I  set  him 
down  as  one  of  those  Boston  dudes 
we  often  see  in  Congress,  but  now  I 
think  there's  a  good  deal  in  him." 
In  the  usual  day's  work  of  a  senator 
Mr.  Lodge  has  been  faithful  and 
industrious.  As  a  committee  worker 
he  has  been  efficient  and  as  a  coun- 
sellor he  has  been  sought — this 
altogether  independent  of  his  close 
relations  with  and  representation  of 
the  President  in  the  Senate.  As  a 
speaker  he  is  at  his  best  in  written 
and  memorized  addresses  which  are 
practically  impregnable  in  their 
logic  and  strength  and  crystalline  in 
their  clearness.  His  ex-tempore 
speeches,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
mediocre  and  singularly  vulnerable. 
His  name  has  not  yet  been  identified 
with  any  great  measures  as  author 
but  no  man  has  risen  more  rapidly 
into  a  position  of  strength  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  Senate  in 
two  terms  than  has  he.  He  is  not 
one  of  the  first  five  senators,  but  he 
is  clearly  one  of  the  first  ten. 

This  article  was  not  written  to 
eulogize  Senator  Lodge  with  whom 
I  have  scarcely  an  acquaintance  but 
rather  to  state  his  true  position  as 
I  see  it.  There  is  enough  in  the 
man's  attitude  of  mind  to  invite 
criticism   in   addition   to   his   public 


acts.  He  has  sometimes  lost  friends 
by  his  brusque  personal  manner  and 
this  coldness  has  been  regarded  by 
many  as  a  sort  of  contempt.  He  has 
sometimes  pressed  his  power  too 
harshly  and  has  come  to  be  the  boss 
of  Massachusetts  politics — a  position 
which  has  more  perils  than  any 
amount  of  antagonism  to  reciprocity 
or  hard  criticism  of  anti-imperialists. 
Like  his  chum,  the  President,  he  has 
not  always  been  happiest  in  his  as- 
sociates and  adulators  and  some  of 
these  have  helped  to  some  of  his  un- 
popularity. He  has  been  charged 
by  members  of  his  own  party  with 
tricks  in  politics  during  his  early 
years,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  those 
charges  are  not  true.  In  other 
words  he  has  been  a  crafty  politi- 
cian. But  the  main  item  in  the 
indictment  against  him  is  tempera- 
mental and  fundamental :  He  is  not 
the  sort  of  man  one  strong  element 
in  Massachusetts  admires.  All  his 
other  faults  would  be  forgotten  if 
he  were  only  otherwise  by  nature. 

This  is  Senator  Lodge  to-day — a 
keen,  strong,  red-blooded  and  ag- 
gressive man,  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  Massachusetts  and  a  leader 
in  the  American  Senate  whose  influ- 
ence is  likely  to  grow  into  domi- 
nance and  statesmanship. 


Compensation 

By  McLandburgh  Wilson 

Ah  turkey,  sigh  not  for  revenge 
Nor  count  your  life  as  wasted; 

Though  in  the  oven,  it  is  true, 
You  doubtless  will  be  basted. 


For  to  the  gridiron  man  too  comes, 
Where  he  the  football  pitches, 

And  broils,  and  when  the  game  is  o'er 
They'll  sew  him  up  with  stitches. 


Harvard  University 


Some  Account  of  Its  Makers,  Its  Library  and  Other  Buildings 

and  Its  Club  Life 

By  Mary  R.  P.  Hatch 


PAUCITY  of  material  does  not 
present  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  writer  on  Harvard.  "Quite 
otherwise,"  as  Sherlock  Holmes 
would  say.  It  is  the  matter  of  selec- 
tion of  what  not  to  say  that  is  the 
difficulty.  Ever  since  the  year  1636 
when  Harvard  College  was  founded 
and  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts passed  a  vote  "to  give  Four 
Hundred  Pounds  toward  a  school  or 
college,"  to  the  present  year  when 
the  University  students  number 
fifty-two  hundred  and  six  plus,  it 
has  been  making  history  either  di- 
rectly for  itself,  or  through  its  grad- 
uates for  the  whole  world. 

Harvard  University  is  made  up  of 
sixteen  departments  including  a 
large  number  of  museums,  labora- 
tories and  other  establishments. 
The  total  area  is  a  little  more  than 
five  hundred  acres,  the  quick  capital 
of  the  University,  July  31,  1902,  was 
$14,114,541.  Five  million  dollars 
represents  the  value  of  the  land  and 
buildings. 

Lowell,  in  his  oration  on  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  college,  said 
that  the  past  of  Harvard  was  "well 
nigh  desolate  of  aesthetic  stimulus"; 
that  it  had  none,  or  "next  to  none  of 
these  'coigns  of  vantage'  (meaning 
the  architectural  beauties  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge)  for  the  tendrils  of 
memory  or  affection.  Not  one  of 
our  older  buildings  is  venerable  or 


will  ever  become  so.  Time  refuses 
to  console  them.  They  look  as  if  they 
meant  business  and  nothing  more." 
These  remarks  might  be  applied 
moreover,  and  not  unjustly,  to  many 
of  the  newer  buildings,  notably  the 
Harvard  Union,  which  rather  ac- 
centuates the  declaration  by  its 
almost  ostentatious  plainness.  How- 
ever, Memorial  Hall,  at  least,  con- 
sidered interiorly,  Austin  Hall  (the 
Law  School),  Appleton  Chapel, 
Fogg  Museum,  Harvard  Hall,  and  a 
few  other  buildings,  furnish  a  grate- 
ful break  in  the  uniformity  of  archi- 
tectural simplicity.  Individuality 
marks  the  fences  and  gates  sur- 
rounding the  yard,  while  the  har- 
mony is  perfect.  Although  these 
constitute  one  of  the  newer  features 
of  the  college,  they  yet  set  apart  the 
yard  and  cause  it  to  be  pervaded  by 
a  scholastic  atmosphere,  charmingly 
urban  and  redolent  of  reminiscences. 
Here  in  University  Hall  were  enter- 
tained Presidents  Monroe,  Jackson, 
Van  Buren,  as  well  as  Lafayette. 
Here  in  Massachusetts  Hall  were 
quartered  the  Continental  soldiers 
who  came  here  to  barrack  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  This  hall  had 
been  in  use  by  the  college  only  since 
1770  and  the  soldiers  damaged  it 
considerably.  With  Harvard  and 
Stoughton  Hall  it  made  a  small  tri- 
angle, and  behind  Stoughton  there 
was  an  old  field,  crossed  by  a  brook. 
Cambridge  lay  chiefly  "between  the 
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college  and  the  river,"  and  Boston 
was  a  small,  though  thriving  town. 
There  was  no  bridge  between  them 
and  when  Cambridge  folk  went  to 
Boston  they  had  to  go  by  "Roxbury 
Neck''  or  by  Charlestown  Ferry. 
This  ferry  was  a  source  of  consid- 
erable income  to  the  college. 

The  elm  under  which  Washing- 
ton stood  when  he  took  command 
of  the  American  army  is  still  stand- 
ing near  the  Common,  an  eloquent 
and  not  wholly  mute  memorial  of 
the  strife  for  freedom  which  surged 
around  the  old  town  of  Cambridge. 
Quincy,  Otis,  and  the  two  Adamses, 
President  Langdon  and  Treasurer 
Hancock  were  all  Harvard  men,  and 
with  the  ending  of  the  war  there  was 
but  little  change  to  be  made  in  the 
charter. 

Under  the  first  president,  Henry 
Dunster,  1642,  the  first  class  gradu- 
ated numbered  nine;  when  Massa- 
chusetts Hall  was  finished  in  1720, 
a  class  of  thirty-seven  was  gradu- 
ated and  there  was  little  increase  for 
many  years.     In   1774,  according  to 


the  Boston  Post  and  Newsletter,  a 
vote  was  taken  by  the  "Corporation 
of  Harvard  College"  that  "consider- 
ing the  present  dark  aspect  of  our 
public  affairs  there  be  no  public 
Commencement  this  year."  In  the 
same  year  the  College  and  a  part  of 
the  library  were  transferred  to  An- 
dover  and  thence  to  Concord.  Mr. 
George  Tolman,  the  distinguished 
antiquarian  of  Concord,  replying  to 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  for  inform- 
ation regarding  college  remains  in 
Concord,  writes,  "I  know  of  no 
building  now  standing  in  Concord 
that  can  be  identified  with  the  col- 
lege. The  cellar  hole  of  the  old  dor- 
mitory on  College  Road  (visible 
twenty  years  ago)  is  now  filled  up, 
the  Dr.  Lee  house  where  some  of 
the  professors  lived  and  the  Meeting 
House,  where  some  of  the  lectures 
and  recitations  ..were  held,  were  both 
burned  some  years  ago,  and  there  is 
not  even  a  tradition  telling  where 
students  and  teachers  were  shel- 
tered." Mr.  Tolman  alludes  funnily 
to  Artemus  Ward's  assertion,  made 


Fter  God  had  carried  us  fafeto  New  England,  andwes 
l«  had  buildedourhoufes,  provided  necdfaries  for  our 
liveli-hood,rear  d  convenient  places  for  Gocjs  worftip, 
*«s3£~-5e-y  and  fetled  the  Civill  Government:  One  of  the  next 
things  we  longed  for,  and  looked  after  was  to  advance* U«r»t>tg  and 
perpetuate  it  to  Pofterity ;  dreading  10  leave  an  illiterate  Miniftery 
to  the  Churches,  when  ourprefent  Minifters  fliail  l\e in  the Du it. 
And  as  wee  were  thinking  and  confuting  how  torefreet  this  gr^at 
Work  ;it  pleafed  God  to  ftir  up  the  heart  ot  one  Mr.  Harvard  (a  god. 
ly  Gentleman  and  a  lover  of  Learning,  there  living  amongft  us)  to 
givethe  onehalfe  of  hisEfrate  (ltbeinginall  about  1700.I.)  to- 
wards rheere&ingofa  Colledge. and  all  hisLibrary:  after  him  anot 
ther  gave  300.  I.  orhersafter  them  call  in  more,  andthepubhque 
hand  of  theScate  added  the  reft  :  che  Colledge  was,  by  common 
confent,  appointed  to  be  at  Cawhrtdge,  (a  place  very  plea  f  ant  and  ac 
commodate;  and  is  called  (according  to  the  name  of  the  nritfotm- 

dcr)  Harvard  Colledge . 
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twenty-five  years  ago,  that  Harvard 
College  was  located  "partly  in  Cam- 
bridge and  partly  in  the  basement  of 
Mr.  Parker's  tavern  in  Boston,"  and 
caps  it  with  the  remark  that  "very 
probably  the  old  Wright  Tavern  in 
Concord  had  in  those  days  a  similar 
relation  to  the  more  severely  literary 
functions  of  the  College;  but  that 
relation  could  hardly  be  considered 
official." 

Wright's    Tavern,    it   will    be    re- 
membered was,  and  is,  the  one  built 


in  1747,  where  on  April  19  the  Min- 
ute Men  were  to  meet  in  case  of 
alarm  being  given  of  the  approach 
of  the  British.  When  the  Minute 
Men  had  gone  to  the  battle  ground, 
Colonel  Smith  of  the  10th  British 
Brigade  made  the  Tavern  his  head- 
quarters. On  the  same  day  Major 
Pitcairn  stirred  his  cup  of  toddy  with 
his  finger  and  boasted  to  the  officers 
and  men  that  so,  before  night, 
they  would  "stir  the  rebels'  blood.". 
And    the    self    same    bar,    in    token 
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thereof,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  old  taproom,  its  ancient 
mahogany  glowing  as  with  the  rich 
crimson  of  the  blood  which  did, 
indeed,  flow  on  that  day,  although 
mostly  of  the  British  soldiery. 

The  milestones  of  progress  do  not 
move  rapidly  when  one  attempts  to 
travel  back  to  Harvard  College,  with 
its  thirty-six  members, — neverthe- 
less one  becomes  a  little  dazed  in  the 
attempt  to  count  them.  Among  the 
men  of  history  to  whom  the  work 
of  founding  the  college  was  given 
occur  the  names  of  Sir  Henry  Vane, 


dent  was  Henry  Dunster,  and  the 
first  graduation  of  nine  men  took 
place  in  1642.  Teaching  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  tutors  up  to  the  year 
1719.  The  Hollis  professorship  was 
the  first,  and  it  was  established  in 
1719.  Five  new  professorships  were 
established  in  President  Kirkland's 
day,  and  divinity,  law  and  medi- 
cine each  organized  University  de- 
partments in  University  fashion. 
The  Yard,  once  the  field  of  college 
building,  overflowed  into  other  parts 
of  Cambridge  after  a  time  and  now 
Harvard    examinations    are    offered 
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John  Winthrop  and  John  Cotton. 
It  was  voted  that  the  college  should 
be  at  "Newtowne."  This  was  in  1636, 
but  the  same  year  the  name  was 
changed  to  Cambridge,  in  honor  of 
the  English  University  where  many 
of  the  colonists  had  been  educated. 
Two  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  college,  John  Harvard,  dying 
at  Charlestown,  left  his  library  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  volumes  and 
half  his  fortune  to  the  college,  and 
in  his  honor  it  was  called  Harvard 
College.   The  name  of  the  first  presi- 


in  Tokio,  and  a  Harvard  Observa- 
tory is  set  on  top  of  a  mountain  in 
Peru. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory  of 
the  University,  established  in  1843, 
has  an  annual  income,  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  research,  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  permanent 
endowment  of  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars. Forty  persons  are  employed 
and  discoveries  made  here  are 
promptly  announced  by  monthly 
circulars.  Harvard  and  Kiel,  Ger- 
many,   Universities    have    been    se- 
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lected  by  international  agreement 
as  centres  for  the  distribution  of 
astronomical  discoveries.  Discov- 
eries are  telegraphed  to  one  of  these 
centres,  cabled  from  there  to  the 
other  centre  and  at  once  transmitted 
to   the    principal    observatories    and 


many  grand  buildings  of  this  Uni- 
versity but  I  can  speak  of  but  a  few 
of  them  and  but  lightly.  The  Li- 
brary, being  the  nucleus  of  learning, 
is  of  first  importance,  or  so  it  seems 
to  me. 

Harvard  was  founded  in  the  age 
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newspapers  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  Observatory  Library  contains 
about  eleven  thousand  astronomical 
and  meteorological  volumes  and 
about  eighteen  thousand  pamphlets. 
I  wish  I  had  space  to  describe  the 


of  Milton,  whose  great  personality 
dominated  the  literary  history  of 
his  generation,  as  did  Shakespeare's 
that  of  the  preceding  generation. 
Elizabeth  was  dead,  but  Charles  I 
was  alive,  and  though  a  man  of  wit 
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and  pleasure,  yet  was  a  patron  of 
literature  and  a  poet  of  no  mean 
ability,  as  is  shown  by  his  exquisite 
"Ballad  upon  a  Wedding."  Milton 
was  the  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  addressed  to  him  a  sonnet, 
as  he  did  to  Cromwell  and  Fairfax. 
The  sonnet  in  Elizabeth's  time  had 
been  used  mainly  as  poetry,  but  in 
Milton's    hands,    said    Wordsworth, 
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"the  thing  became  a  trumpet."  No 
doubt  Milton's  works  were  added  to 
the  Library  by  Vane  later,  but  in 
the  little  collection  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  volumes  bequeathed  by 
John  Harvard  in  1638,  I  think  no 
mention  is  made  of  them.  But  there 
were  a  good  many  classics,  TEsop, 
Cicero,  Epictetus,  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Plautus,    Terence ;    no    doubt,    too 


Socrates,  Lucan,  Pliny,  Plutarch. 
The  learned  tutors  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege owned  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
Religio  Medici,  the  works  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  besides  Shakespeare  and 
possibly  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  With  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  Chaucer,  the  sagas  of 
mediaeval  England,  including  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Morte  D'Arthur, 
Thomas  de  Hale's  A  Luve  Ron,  the 
poems  of  the  princely  singer,  James 
I,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Spencer,  Skel- 
ton,  folk  lore  ballads  like  Chevy 
Chase  and  Nut  Brown  Maid,  the  bal- 
lads of  the  good  outlaw,  Robin 
Hood,  Thomas  More,  Lyly,  Ben 
Johnson  were  probably  on  the 
shelves  of  the  college.  Not  too 
large  to  be  catalogued  by  the  eye  of 
the  student,  he  could  go  straight  to 
his  Marlowe,  his  Bacon  or  his  Chap- 
man, and  this,  you  must  admit,  had 
its  advantages.  With  all  this  splen- 
did literature,  comprising  the  foun- 
tain heads  of  thought,  undiluted  by 
imitation  or  paraphrase,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  student  of  early  Har- 
vard could  very  well  get  on  without 
our  modern  literature. 

However,  the  wonder  arises  at 
this  time  that  no  American  colonist 
except  Cotton  Mather,  son  of  In- 
crease Mather,  the  second  president, 
who  wrote  his  Magnalia  in  imita- 
tion of  Browne's  Religio  Medici, 
"Captain  John  Smith,"  Drayton,  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  Roger  Williams,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  and  Judge  Sewell 
gave  evidence  of  creative  genius, 
even  of  the  inconsiderable  quality 
mentioned.  The  Revolutionary 
period  was  as  barren  except  for 
the  Edwardses  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  at  the  time  too 
when  England  was  producing  such 
masters  as  Thomas  Gray,  Johnson, 
Richardson,  Fielding,  Goldsmith, 
Cowper  and  Burns.    What  were  our 
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Harvard  men  doing?  The  true 
answer  is,  in  all  probability,  that 
they  were  struggling-  with  the  forest 
primeval,  the  bleak  rocks,  the  ques- 
tions of  regeneration  and  witchcraft, 
and  the  pastoral  poem  in  prose  of 
"How  to  make  a  Living."  There 
was  no  question  of  race  suicide  in 
those  days  and  it  frequently  took  a 
second  and  third  wife  to  bring  up 
the  first  wife's  children,  often  from 
a  dozen  to  seventeen  in  number. 

But  to  return  to  nos  moutons,  gifts 
of  books  (books  were  generally 
bound  in  either  sheep  or  ca1f),  and 
money  flowed  in  after  the  Library 
was  brought  back  to  Cambridge. 
Peter  Bulkley,  the  minister  of  Con- 
cord, gave  thirty-seven  volumes. 
Governor  Winthrop  forty,  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  twenty,  and  so  the 
donations  continued  from  Governor 
Bernard,  John  Hancock,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  and 
many  others,  up  to  the  time  when 
Gore  Hall  was  built  in  1838.  A  part 
of  the  bequest  received  from  Gover- 
nor Christopher  Gore  was  devoted 
to  its  erection  and  it  was  named  in 
his  honor. 

At  the  present  time,  united  in 
administration  with  the  College 
Library  at  Gore  Hall,  there  are  ten 
departmental  libraries  and  twenty- 
eight  smaller  reference  libraries,  the 
whole  aggregating  in  number  seven 
hundred  thousand  bound  volumes 
and  three  hundred  thousand  pam- 
phlets. Through  the  interest  and 
assiduity  of  Charles  Sumner  and 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  the 
collection  of  ten  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  volumes  on  American  slavery 
was  added  and  in  1894  the  private 
library  of  Francis  Parkman  was  be- 
queathed to  the  University.  The 
family  of  the  poet  Longfellow  have 
given  many  volumes  of  American 
poetry,  while  Professor  Charles  Eliot 


Norton  gave  to  the  College  Library 
the  greater  portion  of  his  valuable 
collection  on  Dante ;  George  Tick- 
nor's  collection  of  Dante  literature 
was  presented  to  the  Library  by  his 
heirs.  Of  these,  mere  are  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  volumes. 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  volumes  on  and 
by  Milton,  formerly,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions,   the    property    of    Ticknor, 
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and  a  library  numbering  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  volumes  re- 
ceived under  the  will  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  of  his  collection  of  books  on 
Cromwell  and  Frederick  the  Great. 
Of  folk  lore  and  mediaeval  romance 
there  are  nine  thousand  volumes  and 
the  collection  is  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est in  existence.  The  Slavic  collection 
numbers  fifty-eight  hundred  and  a 
collection  of  Scandinavian  literature 
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of  thirty-two  hundred  volumes  is  of 
great  historical  value.  Sanskrit  lit- 
erature includes  four  hundred  and 
fifty  printed  texts,  five  hundred  man- 
uscripts, the  gift  of  Fitzedward  Hall, 
and  about  five  hundred  other  manu- 
scripts purchased  in  India  for  the 
Library  by  Professor  Lanman. 
Charles  Sumner  bequeathed  his 
whole  library  to  Harvard.  There  is 
a  collection  of  loose  maps  numbering 
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twenty  thousand,  while  the  bound 
maps  and  atlases  number  about  nine 
hundred  volumes.  Then  there  is  an 
extensive  collection  of  Yiddish  books 
and  another  of  Slovak  literature, 
books  on  the  history  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  numbering  twenty-eight 
hundred,  while  those  on  the  Cru- 
sades and  the  Crusading  Knights 
and  the  Latin  kingdoms  of  Constan- 
tinople, Jerusalem  and  Greece,  num- 


ber nearly  nine  hundred  volumes. 
By  these  figures  something  will  be 
seen  of  the  wide  range  and  value  of 
the  Library,  although  I  cannot  even 
touch  on  most  of  its  departments.  I 
must,  however,  mention  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  Buddhists,  presented 
by  the  King  of  Siam ;  the  libraries 
of  French,  German,  and  Romance 
Literature,  housed  at  the  Warren 
house,  and  that  of  mathematics  at 
Sever  Hall,  where  may  also  be  seen 
celebrated  portraits  and  objects  of 
ancient  and  modern  art. 

The  Fogg  Museum  of  Art  has 
been  finely  described  in  the  New 
England  Magazine  by  Professor 
Moore,  who  has  charge  of  its  collec- 
tions of  paintings  and  sculpture  and 
photographs,  the  original  works  of 
Greek  sculpture,  casts  from  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  sculpture  and 
from  mediaeval  sculpture.  These 
last  include  some  of  the  best  works 
of  Michel  Angelo. 

Robinson  Hall  and  Rogers  Hall 
are  each  of  great  interest,  the  first 
because  it  has  many  and  varied 
works  illustrative  of  architecture 
and  was  given  by  parents  as  a 
memorial  of  their  only  child,  and  the 
second  because  it  temporarily  houses 
the  Germanic  Museum.  In  the  last  a 
model  of  the  Nydam  Boat  of  the  5th 
century  and  a  figure  of  a  Frankish 
warrior  are  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  student  of  history  as  well  as  to 
the  artists.  The  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many has  given  many  objects  and 
promises  large  and  important  addi- 
tions. 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Thea- 
tre is  a  grand  structure  and  was 
completed  in  1878.  The  total  cost 
up  to  that  time  was  three  hundred 
sixty-eight  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  eighty-two  dollars,  but  many 
additions  and  adornments  have  since 
been    added    by    classes,    individual 
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graduates  and  friends.  On  the 
exterior  of  the  theatre,  at  the  east 
end,  are  busts  of  seven  orators,  De- 
mosthenes, Cicero,  St.  Chrysostom, 
Bossuet,  Pitt,  Burke  and  Webster; 
at  the  west  end  in  the  cloister  porch, 
are  a  bronze  bust  of  President 
Walker,  a  marble  statue  of  Presi- 
dent Everett  by  Powers,  and  a  tab- 
let erected  to  the  memory  of  Edward 
Augustus  Wild,  class  of  1844,  Briga- 
dier General  of  the  United  States 
Volunteers.    As  on  the  gates,  the  in- 


The  theatre  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  thirteen  hundred ;  commencement 
exercises  are  held  there,  also  public 
lectures  and  the  varied  entertain- 
ments of  too  large  interest  to  be 
given  in  Fogg  lecture  room  or  the 
new  public  lecture  hall.  The  Sym- 
phony concerts,  Brice  lectures,  Scan- 
dinavian entertainment  and  Henry 
James  lectures  are  some  of  those 
held  there  last  season. 

The  only  piece  of  statuary  in  the 
theatre  is  that  of  President  Quincy 
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scriptions  on  the  exterior  of  the 
building  and  on  the  wainscoting  of 
the  interior  are  mostly  either  com- 
memoratory  or  words  of  wisdom 
from  the  great  classics  of  antiquity. 
The  great  north  window  in  the  tran- 
sept was  given  by  Martin  Brimmer, 
class  of  1849,  m  memory  of  the  sons 
of  Harvard  who  fell  in  the  Civil 
War.  It  is  a  grand  testimonial  to 
the  scholar  and  the  soldier.  In  the 
south  window  are  the  names  of  the 
Virtues. 


by  Story,  but  in  the  dining  hall, 
where  above  eleven  hundred  stu- 
dents take  their  meals,  are  busts  and 
portraits  of  many  distinguished 
alumni  and  benefactors.  The  vari- 
ous windows  bear  figures  of  Cor- 
nelia and  her  jewels,  Columbus  and 
Admiral  Blake,  Dante  and  Chaucer, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Charlemagne  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Sophocles  and 
Shakespeare,  Phillips  Brooks,  John 
Hampden  and  Leonidas,  Androm- 
ache and  Hector,  Virgil  and  Homer, 
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and  others  of  equal  if  not  so  general 
interest. 

In  the  Delta  west  of  the  Memorial 
Hall  is  the  statue  of  John  Harvard 
by  the  sculptor,  French. 

Randall  Hall  was  built  five  years 
ago  to  accommodate  the  overflow  of 
Memorial  Hall. 

The  Divinity  School,  the  Law 
School  and  the  Medical  School, 
which  is  to  be  greatly  enlarged  this 
year,  each  well  housed  in  fine  build- 
ings, overflow  in  lecture  halls,  libra- 
ries and  laboratories.  The  Medical 
School,  soon  to  be  removed  to 
the  Fenway,  is  in  Boston,  corner 
of  Boylston  and  Exeter  streets. 
The  University  Museum,  otherwise, 
termed  the  Agassiz,  contains  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
the  Botanical,  Mineralogical,  Geo- 
logical, and  Peabody  Museums  and 
the  Natural  History  Laboratories. 
The  building  has  many  entrances 
marking  the  different  departments. 
There  is  to  be  an  extension  built  to 
the  Peabody  Museum,  which  is  one 
of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  general 
student  of  anthropology. 


The  Semitic  Museum  is  nearly  op- 
posite on  Divinity  avenue.  Here  are 
Babylonian  clay  tablets,  originals 
and  reproductions  from  Assyria, 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  Moslem  in- 
scriptions, Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
inscriptions,  Hindoo  hunting  scenes, 
the  Moabite  stone,  recording  the  re- 
volt of  Mesha  from  the  Hebrews,  a 
Phoenician  sarcophagus,  Persian 
archers;  these  are  a  few  of  the  in- 
teresting objects  to  be  seen.  The 
Palestinian  room  is  of  abundant  in- 
terest and  instruction;  objects  from 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Moab,  are  found 
here  in  mute  token  of  the  days  when 
Saul  and  David  ruled,  and  of  a  thou- 
sand years  later,  when  the  star 
arose  in  Bethlehem  and  shone  on 
these  very  objects  and  over  the  land 
where  David  and  Jesus  walked. 

Other  institutions  and  buildings 
are  the  school  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
each  splendidly  equipped  for  the 
study  of  the  oldest  science  in  the 
world;  and  one  scarcely  less  inter- 
esting, forestry,  seeking  to  preserve 
and  rebuild  that  which  our  ancestors 
ruthlessly  destroyed   in  their  strug- 
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gles  to  wrest  from  the  soil  fuller  life 
and  living.  To  cut  down,  to  build 
up !  What  is  this  world  but  a 
merry-go-round,  on  which  might  be 
written  an  epic  poem  of  vaster 
worth,  if  of  more  whimsical  title, 
than  any  of  ancient  days? 

It  was  in  the  year  1780  that  Har- 
vard took  the  title  of  University. 
It  had  been  in  being  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  had  built  the  first 
Harvard  Hall  in  1672,  S  tough  to  11 
Hall  in  1700  and  Massachusetts  Hall 
in  1718.  The  outside  of  the  old  hall 
is  exactly  the  same  that  it  was  in 
1720,  the  same  red  brick  square 
walls,  the  same  windows  and  the 
same  narrow  doorways.  Every 
class  has  seen  the  same  exterior 
since  1720.  Say  what  you  will,  this 
hall  possesses  something  besides 
business  meaning.  It  has  venera- 
tion, which  is  the  consolation  time 
brings  to  bear  on  things  old  that  are 
deeply  loved.  But  the  inside  of  the 
old    hall    has    been    much    changed 


since  it  was  occupied  by  the  soldiers 
in  the  Revolution.  Wordsworth  and 
Craigie  house  sheltered  Washington 
for  a  time  and  since  then  a  century 
and  a  third  of  building  has  surged 
into  the  streets  of  Cambridge  from 
the  Yard  till  still  greater  expansion 
began  with  the  inauguration  of 
President  Eliot  in  1869. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  Harvard 
journalism,  athletics  and  Soldiers' 
Field,  rowing,  the  various  clubs, 
social,  religious,  educational,  musi- 
cal, and  of  the  secret  societies.  The 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  founded  in 
1779,  was  secret  up  to  1831.  Its  ad- 
dresses and  poems  are  famous;  ex- 
amples are  Emerson's  address  in 
1837,  Wendell  Phillips'  in  1881  and 
Holmes'  in  1836.  The  social  side  of 
this  club  is  presented  to  the  alumni 
members  the  day  after  commence- 
ment, when  the  annual  address  and 
poem  are  given  at  Sanders  Theatre 
and  the  dinner  eaten  in  Massachu- 
setts   Hall    up    to    the    year    1902, 
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but   since   that   time   in   the   Union. 

Of  the  other  social  and  educational 
clubs  are  the  O.  K.,  The  Signet, 
Delta  Upsilon,  which  every  spring 
produces  a  play,  usually  selected 
from  the  dramatists  of  Elizabeth's 
time,  Theta  Delta  Chi,  Kappa 
Gamma  Chi,  Sigma,  Alpha  Epsilon. 
As  a  rule  the  Greek  letter  societies 
do  not  have  any  connection  with 
chapters  in  other  colleges. 

The  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  known 
as  the  Dickey,  is  the  great  Sopho- 
more secret  society.  The  more  ex- 
clusive of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
societies  are  recruited  from  its  mem- 
bership. The  Institute  of  1770, 
known  as  The  Speaking  Club,  The 
Patriotic  Association,  is  really  the 
modern  Dickey.  Although  in  early 
days  of  more  literary  proclivities,  it 
gives  now  dramatic  exhibitions, 
usually  comic  operas,  of  much  merit 
from  a  humorous  standpoint.  Most 
of  the  comical  initiations  witnessed 
on  the  streets  of  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  at  Auburndale  and  in  vari- 


ous other  places,  where  the  perform- 
ances of  the  novitiates  are  able  to 
secure  adequate  appreciation,  the 
Dickey  is  responsible  for.  The  an- 
tics at  the  Stadium  between  the 
halves  of  important  athletic  con- 
tests are  particularly  funny. 

The  Hasty  Pudding  is  probably 
the  best  known  of  the  social  clubs. 
Founded  in  1795,  the  frugal  fare  of 
the  oldest  members  is  occasionally 
copied  now.  It  had  a  stage  for  dra- 
matic performances  as  early  as  1844, 
and  there  is  a  well  authenticated 
story  that  John  Adams,  once  appear- 
ing as  a  female  character  in  a 
Shakespearian  play,  accidentally  dis- 
played a  masculine  foot  gear  under 
a  petticoat,  much  to  his  own  chagrin 
but  to  the  delectation  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  Pudding  has  a  clubhouse 
with  a  theatre  and  library  on  Hoi - 
yoke  street.  The  plays  are  given  first 
in  the  clubhouse  and  then  in  Boston. 
sometimes  being  so  good  as  to  rec- 
ommend themselves  to  professionals. 

The  Porcellian  Club,  known  for- 
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merly  as  the  Pig  Club  and  afterward 
as  the  Gentlemen's  Society,  has  a 
clubhouse  opposite  Boylston  Hall. 
The  members  are  as  a  rule  wealthy 
and  of  social  prominence.  The  Por- 
cellian  library  is  a  fine  one.  The  A. 
D.  Clubhouse  is  at  the  corner  of 
Plympton  street  and  Massachusetts 
avenue,  the  Zeta  Psi  is  on  Church 
street,  The  Sphinx,  Calumet  and  Phi 
Delta  Psi  are  on  Mt.  Auburn  street 
and  the  Digamma  on  Winthrop 
street.  The  Medical  Faculty  is  an 
organization  about  which  little  is 
known  and  that  little  at  the  present 
day  of  rather  a  darksome  character. 
A  gloomy  history  shrouds  its  very 
existence  and  it  is  the  inevitable 
scapegrace  of  all  questionable  pro- 
ceedings, the  public  philosophically 
concluding  that  with  the  Med. 
Fac.  extreme  judgments  seldom 
come  amiss.  It  is  known  to  have 
conferred  honorary  degrees  on  the 
Czar  of  Russia  and  on  the  proprietor 
of  a  patent  blacking,  and  its  coloring 
of  other  sorts,  applied  to  many  ven- 
erable objects  in  Cambridge,  are 
matters  of  history.    A  black  rosette, 


with  skull  and  bones,  worn  by  a  few 
Seniors  class  days,  are  the  only  ink- 
ling of  its  membership  given  to  the 
public,  and  its  secrets  are  only  a 
matter  of  guess  work  at  which  high 
college  officials  seldom  take  a  hand, 
for  reasons  which  other  folk  claim 
to  be  obvious.  According  to  a 
recent  article  on  Med.  Facs.  many 
well  known  celebrities  (in  after 
life)  were  members  of  that  so- 
ciety. Among  the  names  of  the 
catalogue  appear  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Andrew  Jackson,  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth  and  Edward  Bliss  Emerson, 
brother  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

There  are  the  Camera  Club,  the 
Chess  Club  and  the  Whist  Club,  the 
Musical  Club,  the  Educational  Club, 
the  political,  the  sectional,  and  the 
religious  societies.  Of  the  musical 
organizations  there  is  the  Pierian 
Sodality,  which  was  founded  in  1806 
and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  musical 
society  in  the  country.  Of  the  edu- 
cational clubs  I  will  mention  the 
Graduate  Club,  which  brings  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  men  pur- 
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suing  advanced  studies  and  doing 
original  work  in  various  depart- 
ments, the  Cercle  Frangais,  and  the 
Deutscher  Verein.  Both  the  French 
and  German  societies  give  dramatic 
performances,  the  actors  being 
from  the  undergraduate  students; 
and  very  good  work  they  do,  too. 
The  Harvard  Union  resembles  in  its 
interior  the  Unions  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.     Charles  Copeland  said 


determine     social     standing,     shape 
character  and  careers. 

Of  the  makers  of  Harvard  some- 
thing more  should  be  said  and  yet 
what  can  one  say  which  will  be  ade- 
quate or  just?  I  will  then  mention 
only  one  or  two  of  the  former  presi- 
dents with  whose  history  chance 
reading  has  made  me  most  familiar, 
and  whose  personalities  appeal  to 
my  mind  as  being  of  peculiar  inter- 
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lately,  speaking  in  a  humorous  way 
of  the  multiplicity  of  clubs,  that  he 
belonged  to  but  two,  "the  human 
race  and  the  Harvard  Union." 

Harvard  journalism  is  housed  at 
the  Union.  Here  are  published  the 
Crimson  and  the  Advocate.  The 
athletic  manager  has  an  office  under 
the  pavilion. 

Taken  all  in  all,  club  life  is  bene- 
ficial to  its  members,  as  its  tendency 
is   to   break   into  congenial   groups, 


est.  One  of  these  was  President 
Kirkland,  described  by  a  biographer 
as  "dignified  and  graceful,  on  more 
important  occasions  absolutely  au- 
gust and  majestic.  No  one  who  wit- 
nessed it  could  ever  forget  his 
reception  of  Lafayette  in  front  of  the 
University  Hall  and  his  presentation 
of  the  assembled  students  to  the  il- 
lustrious guest."  It  was  said  he 
knew  the  length  of  every  student's 
purse  and  that  not  a  few  completed 
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their  course  in  college  solely  by  his 
aid,  unasked,  sometimes  when  it 
was  impossible  to  learn  how  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  need.  Possessing 
abundant  wit,  of  the  kind  so  closely 
allied  to  wisdom,  he  often  sprang  a 
bon  mot  which  did  the  work  ot  a 
sermon.  A  country  deacon  once 
called  on  him  for  advice  about  a 
quarrel  that  had  sprung  up  in  his 
church  concerning  "the  persever- 
ance of  the  saints."  Dr.  Kirkland 
replied  to  his  complaint  by  the  re- 


bank  shows  and  gambling  tables, 
and  I  have  never  since  heard,"  says 
a  chronicler,  "such  a  horrid  din, 
tumult,  jargon  of  oaths,  shouts 
screams,  fiddle,  quarreling  and 
drunkenness  as  on  those  two  nights." 
It  was  Mr.  Quincy  who  changed  all 
that  and  it  was  he  who  hastened  the 
building  of  the  Law  school,  and 
when  he  was  judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court,  ruled  that  "the  truth  of  an 
alleged  libel  could  be  admitted  in 
defense  of  a  criminal  charge."     The 
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mark,  "Here  in  Boston  we  have 
no  difficulty  on  that  score ;  what 
troubles  us  here  is  the  perseverance 
of  the  sinners." 

Mr.  Quincy,  who  lived  to  be  the 
oldest  graduate  of  the  college,  did 
much  during  his  presidency  toward 
keeping:  the  college  free  from  rowdy- 
ism. The  entire  Cambridge  Com- 
mon, "an  unclosed  dust  plain,"  was 
"covered  on  Commencement  Day, 
and  the  nights  preceding,  with  drink- 
ing-stands,  dancing  booths,  mounts 


principle  involved  in  Mr.  Quincy's 
ruling  is  now  admitted  throughout 
the  world.  Why  shouldn't  it  be?  we 
ask,  and  the  answer,  perhaps,  is  that 
truth  is  hidden  in  a  well  till 
hands  strong  enough  draw  it  forth, 
although  it  is  known  to  lie  there  all 
the  time.  It  was  the  persistent 
energy  of  Mr.  Quincy  which  caused 
Governor  Gore's  legacy  to  be  applied 
to  the  erection  of  the  library  building:. 
The  difficulty  of  remembering 
names  became  so  common   to   him 
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that  he  used  unconsciously  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  your  name?"  even, 
it  was  averred,  when  he  knew  the 
student  well  and  was  quite  likely  to 
say,  "Well,  Brown,  what  is  your 
name?"  but  he  knew  intimately  well 
the  character,  history  and  belongings 
of  the  individual  students  as  their 
names  stood  in  the  catalogue,  and 
despite  his  abrupt  manner,  was 
greatly  beloved  and  respected  by  them. 
Probably  there  are  no  more  not- 
able examples  of  Harvard  men,  than 
are  its  two  presidents,  President 
Eliot  and  President  Roosevelt. 
Housed  under  an  unostentatious  ex- 
terior, Theodore  Roosevelt  in  col- 
lege days,  even,  was  known  for  the 
same  qualities  he  now  has,  only 
then  they  were  called  by  such 
names  as  modesty,  conscientious- 
ness and  force  and  straightforward- 
ness. President  Eliot,  the  son  of  a 
father  who  was  mayor  of  Boston  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  foremost  in 
all   works  of  philanthropy,  and  far- 


reaching  and  deep-sounding  charity, 
has  for  thirty  years  stood  for  ad- 
vancement. With  his  wisdom  of 
maturity  and  conscientiousness,  he 
possesses  the  warm  sympathies  of 
an  ever  youthful  nature.  He  knows 
what  it  is  to  have  been  young  and 
to  be  growing  older,  and  therefore, 
just  what  elements  are  needed  to 
make  life  worth  the  living  and  death 
worth  the  dying. 

The  makers  of  Harvard  have  been 
many,  but  from  the  days  of  John 
Harvard  to  those  of  President  Eliot 
there  has  been  little,  if  any,  change 
in  the  aims  of  the  college.  Always 
to  broaden,  never  to  cheapen,  always 
to  strive  for  the  ultimate  best  in  col- 
lege and  student,  with  Excelsior  in 
the  upper  point  of  vision;  and  with 
such  aims,  always  considering  the 
independent,  intellectual  life  of  each 
individual  as  well  as  human  fellow- 
ship. To  the  cry  "Harvard  indiffer- 
ence" is  the  reply,  "Harvard  Uni- 
versity." 


Matters  in  Alaska 


By  A.  G.  Kingsbury 


Nome,  Alaska,  Oct.  10,  1905. 

LIKE  all  new  places,  and  mining 
camps  especially,  Nome  was 
sure  to  have  its  "baptism 
of  fire"  and  it  came  on  the  13th  inst. 
The  fire  swept  away  about  sixty 
buildings  occupied  as  business 
houses,  saloons,  lodging  houses,  etc., 
with  their  contents.  The  loss  is  set 
at  $300,000.  Only  the  most  primi- 
tive facilities  for  lire  fighting  were 
at  hand,  and  the  disaster  was  com- 
plete. The  bursting  of  a  gasolene 
lamp  started  the  trouble  and  as  each 
building  had  its  gasolene  equipment 
the  path  of  the  conflagration  was 
wide  open,  each  explosion  spreading 
the  havoc.  No  lives  were  lost,  but 
a  large  part  of  the  stock  of  goods 
depended  on  for  next  winter's  sup- 
ply was  destroyed.  There  was  no 
insurance,  as  rates  were  prohibicive. 
The  merchants  are,  however,  full  of 
courage,  and  plans  for  rebuilding 
are  already  under  way.  The  crude, 
cheap,  rambling  structures  that  have 
served  their  day  will  be  replaced  by 
something  more  substantial,  and  an 
orderly  and  convenient  arrangement 
of  streets  will  also  result.  Orders 
have  gone  on  to  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  for  fresh  stocks  of  goods, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  open 
season  the  steamers  for  Nome  will 
have  all  the  freight  they  can  handle. 
It  is  expected  that  enough  will 
reach  here  before  the  ice  sets  in  to 
prevent  any  serious  suffering  during 
the  winter.  The  fire  is  a  disaster, 
but  it  was  sure  to  come,  and  better 
now  than  later. 
A  side-light  on  the  eagerness  of 


Seattle  people  to  entertain  an  Alaska 
territorial  convention  this  fall,  and 
to  arrange  an  Alaskan  exposition 
there  in  1907  to  celebrate  the  forti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  country  by  the  United  States, 
is  given  by  the  troubles  over  trans- 
portation rates  from  Nome  to 
Seattle.  As  I  have  already  written, 
the  steamship  people  have  imposed 
increased  rates,  especially  on  gold, 
and  San  Francisco  business  men  are 
hustling  to  divert  Nome  business  to 
that  point.  Strong  steamer  lines  at 
fair  rates  are  promised  for  next  sea- 
son, and  Seattle  must  do  something 
to  win  the  interest  and  patronage 
of  the  Nome  people,  whom  they  have 
offended.  Hence  the  interest  in 
assisting  in  Nome  territorial  aspira- 
tions and  the  exposition. 

There  has  just  developed  a  curi- 
ous juggle  in  the  salmon  canning 
market.  The  season  opened  with 
one  dollar  per  case  as  the  fixed 
price,,  but  when  it  was  more  than 
half  over  the  price  was  cut  to  eighty- 
five  cents,  the  cut  to  be  retroactive 
on  all  this  season's  orders.  There 
was  a  large  stock  of  last  season's 
goods  on  the  market,  some  having 
cost  the  jobbers  $1.30  a  case.  The 
slump  in  price  forced  the  sale  of  this 
line  of  goods  at  a  loss,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  bare  of  all  but  fresh  goods. 
The  middle-men  are  held  respons- 
ible for  the  cut  in  price,  and  the  can- 
ning factories  declare  that  the  cut 
has  cost  them  all  of  this  year's 
profits.  The  intimation  that  the 
price  is  soon  to  go  back  to  one  dol- 
lar will  not  help  them  for  they  have 
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sold  about  all  their  goods  at  cut 
rates.  This  season's  salmon  pack 
is  estimated  at  over  four  million 
cases,  an  increase  of  over  a  million 
cases  from  last  year. 

Word  comes  in  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Tanana  and  White 
rivers  of  what  is  alleged  to  be  the 
world's  greatest  copper  district, 
out-weighing  in  real  interest  and 
value  the  placer  revelations  of 
Nome  and  the  Klondike.  Parties  in 
interest  profess  to  believe  that  the 
ore  can  be  shipped  by  rail  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  to  Valdez  and 
smelted  at  a  cost  of  five  or  six  cents 
per  pound,  or  half  the  present  cost 
of  production  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region.  Development  work  is  in 
progress,  and  the  promoters  expect 
within  two  years  to  take  out  two  or 
three  thousand  tons  of  ore  a  day, 
carrying  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent, 
of  metal.  The  work  is  in  strong 
hands,  the  New  York  Havemeyers 
being  credited  as  backers  of  Henry 
Bratnober,  the  local  manager.  The 
prospect  is  so  encouraging  that 
other  strong  interests  are  pushing 
the  Northwestern  and  Copper  River 
railroad  into  the  district  and 
promise  its  completion  within  three 
years. 

Alaska  gold  miners  are  a  persist- 
ent class  of  men,  and  each  season 
sees  some  new  scheme  of  work 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
prevailing  near  and  under  the  Arctic 
circle.  Until  last  winter  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  short  summer  season 
was  all  the  work-time  possible  in 
the  placer  diggings,  but  some  ven- 
turesome spirits  undertook  winter 
mining,  some  of  the  results  of  which 
I  have  already  reported.  It  was 
found  that  the  absence  of  excessive 
water  in  winter  work  was  quite  an 
advantage,  summer  pumping  cost- 
ing quite  as  much  as  winter  thawing. 


The  roofs  of  the  drifts  freeze  so 
that  there  is  no  caving  in  of  barren 
material,  and  the  output  is  therefore 
much  richer.  Next  winter  will  see 
a  very  considerable  increase  of  this 
new  system  of  work,  and  the  million 
dollars  cleaned  up  last  winter  prom- 
ises to  be  largely  increased. 

A  startling  announcement  comes 
to  me  from  the  Anacortes  mine,  at 
Canyon  Creek,  some  -fifty  miles 
from  Twisp,  in  southern  Alaska. 
It  is  that  a  "stringer"  has  been 
opened  which  yields  thousands  of 
dollars  in  gold  to  the  ton  of  ore. 
The  rock  is  so  infiltrated  with  wire 
and  ribbon  gold  that  when  the 
quartz  is  broken  with  a  hammer  the 
threads  of  gold  hold  the  mass  to- 
gether. The  work  at  this  point  has 
thus  far  been  only  for  development, 
but  the  superintendent  claims  to 
have  sacked  over  $50,000  of  this  ore 
this  season.  Like  many  another 
good  mine,  this  was  discovered  by 
accident.  Work  on  a  tunnel  into  the 
mountain  was  in  progress,  and  a 
blacksmith  shop  was  wanted.  A 
site  was  selected  away  from  the 
supposed  vein,  but  in  clearing  a 
spot  for  the  shop  a  small  blast 
opened  the  treasure  which  has  been 
sought  for  the  last  five  years.  A 
new  tunnel  was  opened  and  has  fol- 
lowed the  vein  some  sixty  feet,  the 
ore  growing  richer  at  every  advance. 
Canyon  Creek  is  in  the  Slate  Creek 
district,  and  another  season  is  ex- 
pected to  show  a  wonderful  devel- 
opment. Aside  from  the  money 
value  of  the  "strike"  it  is  of  interest 
to  scientists,  as  the  wire  and  ribbon 
gold  is  an  unusual  formation  and 
will  be  greatly  desired  for  cabinets 
and  collections. 

The  development  of  Alaska  has 
given  Seattle  a  generous  commer- 
cial boom,  and  the  consular  reports 
show  that  the  Washington  port  is 
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already  far  ahead  of  San  Francisco 
in  shipments  here.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1904,  Seattle  sent 
us  $6,736,383  in  value,  while  in  the 
year  1904-5  the  amount  grew  to 
$9,210,397.  For  the  same  periods 
San  Francisco's  shipments  were 
$3,000,000,  and  $1,871,318.  Seattle 
thus  increased  her  business  over  30 
per  cent.,  while  San  Francisco  fell 
off  40  per  cent.  The  same  change 
is  noted  in  general  shipments  from 
Puget  Sound  ports  as  compared 
with  San  Francisco.  For  the  seven 
months  ending  July,  1904,  San  Fran- 
cisco led  by  over  $2,000,000  but  in 
the  corresponding  period  this  year 
Puget  Sound  shipped  $31,386,705, 
while  San  Francisco  handled  only 
$26,994,872.  These  figures  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  northern  ports 
are  in  time  to  become  the  great  com- 
mercial centres  of  the  future  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Besides  inaugurating  a  celebra- 
tion of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  acquisition  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States,  and  offering  hospi- 
tality to  Alaskan  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention to  be  held  this  season  to 
consult  upon  a  territorial  organiza- 
tion and  statehood,  the  people  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  are  recogniz- 
ing Alaskan  interests  by  naming  a 
recently  erected  school  building  the 
William  H.  Seward  school,  in  honor 
of  President  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
State,  who  negotiated  the  Alaskan 
purchase  from  Russia. 

Inasmuch  as  Alaska  is  a  gold 
country  everything  pertaining  to 
the  precious  metal  is  of  interest 
here,  and  worth  mentioning  in  con- 
nection with  matters  here.  I  there- 
fore feel  at  liberty  to  record  the  fact 
that  a  metallurgist  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  has  succeeded  in  harden- 
ing and  tempering  pure  gold,  giving 
it    all    the    distinctive    qualities    of 


steel.  His  name  is  E.  F.  Vaughn, 
and  he  expects  to  produce  cutting 
implements,  needles,  etc.,  commer- 
cially, at  once.  He  has  spent  years 
in  experiment,  and  seems  to  have 
re-discovered  one  of  the  secrets  of 
the  ancient  world.  In  surgical  work 
and  in  the  arts,  where  corrosion  of 
steel  is  a  material  defect,  his  gold 
implements  will  be  appreciated,  but 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  will 
supersede  the  baser  metal  for  cur- 
rent industrial  work. 

The  federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  taking  moderate  interest 
in  the  investigation  of  Alaskan  pos- 
sibilities in  agriculture,  and  its  re- 
port for  1904  is  full  of  interest  if  not 
of  encouragement.  The  season  of 
1903-4  was  unpropitious,  and  except 
in  favored  locations  the  experiments 
with  vegetables  were  not  satisfac- 
tory. Quick-growing  peas,  lettuce, 
radishes,  etc.,  did  well  in  the 
southerly  section  and  on  the  islands 
as  far  west  as  Unalaska.  Quite 
complete  observations  were  carried 
on  relative  to  forage  plants,  grasses, 
etc.,  but  the  season  was  not  favor- 
able for  hay-making.  The  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  silo  must  be  the 
main  dependence  of  the  dairy  and 
meat  interests.  As  all  stock  here 
must  be  fed  for  half  the  year,  the 
silo,  for  economy  of  space  and  in 
other  practical  ways  seems  best 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 
Several  abundant  native  grasses 
make  excellent  silage  and  its  use 
promises  to  become  general.  Cattle 
do  fairly  well  here  if  carefully 
tended  and  when,  is  in  some  cases 
a  quart  of  milk  a  day  brings  in  ten 
dollars  a  month  dairying  has  attrac- 
tions. Sheep-raising  has  many 
drawbacks,  several  test  herds  hav- 
ing been  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  foot-rot.  Angora  goats  however 
seem  to  be  able  to  hold  their  own. 


Henry  Irving  Dead 


HENRY  IRVING  is  dead.  To 
the  thousands  who  have  wit- 
nessed his  dramatic  imper- 
sonations and  to  the  many  other 
thousands  who  have  only  known  him 
through  his  reputation,  the  an- 
nouncement came  with  a  shock  of 
personal  grief.  He  was  much  larger 
than  the  stage  on  which  his  life- 
work  was  spent,  and  his  influence 
for  the  elevation  of  the  drama, 
and  the  production  of  a  higher  type 
of  dramatic  criticism  have  made  a 
mark  upon  the  human  mind  that 
will  not  soon  be  effaced. 

He  was  born  in  England,  in  1838, 
his  name  being  John  Henry  Brod- 
ribb,  the  change  to  Henry  Irving 
being  the  not  uncommon  one  for 
professional  reasons.  His  school- 
life  was  brief,  as  he  was  messenger 
boy  in  a  commercial  house  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  He  was  advanced 
in  time  to  a  clerk's  desk,  but  his 
tastes  and  ambition  were  in  another 
direction.  As  a  school-boy  he  at- 
tracted local  attention  in  recitations 
and  declamation,  and  while  a  clerk 
his  leisure  time  was  spent  about  the 
play-houses  and  in  studying  elocu- 
tion, his  taste  leaning  toward  poetry 
and  romance.  His  early  purpose 
was  for  a  stage  career,  but  he  was 
quite  aware  of  the  difficulties  before 
him,  and  recognized  his  need  of 
training  and  culture.  He  read  and 
studied,  combining  with  his  books  a 
thoughtful  and  discriminating  criti- 
cism of  such  stage  work  as  came 
under  his  notice.  His  first  dramatic 
effort  was  in  1856,  as  the  Due 
d'Orleans  in  Bulwer's  "Richelieu," 
and  it  was  a  failure.  He  narrowly 
escaped   instant   dismissal,   and  was 


the  butt  of  the  older  members  of  the 
company.  He  had  the  satisfaction, 
at  a  later  day,  of  giving  some  of 
those  critics  minor  places  under  his 
own  management.  For  three  years 
he  clung  to  his  ideal  but  with  dis- 
heartening results,  for  he  could  not 
"get  on."  In  1859  he  got  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Princess  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, where  he  scored  another  failure 
and  was  forced  to  undertake  dra- 
matic readings  to  maintain  himself. 
The  London  pace  was  too  much  for 
him  and  he  took  refuge  in  the  pro- 
vincial circuits  and  kept  up  his 
struggle  for  five  years. 

But  he  conquered.  At  the  Thea- 
tre Royal,  Manchester,  in  May,  1864. 
he  essayed  "Hamlet"  as  a  benefit 
part,  and  this  was  his  first  substan- 
tial success.  His  talent  had  critical 
recognition  and  thereafter  he  was 
cast  for  leading  parts  wherever  he 
was  engaged.  He  got  another  Lon- 
don engagement,  but  made  only 
moderate  progress,  "Macaire,"  "Bill 
Sykes,"  "Joseph  Surface"  and  "Dor- 
incourt"  being  his  principal  imper- 
sonations. His  fame  dates  from 
1870,  when  he  made  a  hit  with  his 
creation  of  the  part  of  "Digby 
Grant"  in  Albery's  "Two  Roses." 
His  work  was  the  talk  of  the  town, 
and  the  part  was  repeated  three 
hundred  nights — an  almost  unpre- 
cedented run  for  that  period.  Next 
year  he  became  leading  man  at  The 
Lyceum,  and  thereafter  grew  into 
his  place  as  the  most  noble  actor  of 
his  time.  For  a  score  of  years  he 
remained  at  The  Lyceum  and  "in 
his  time  played  many  parts"  in 
plays  which  include  almost  all  the 
"standards."    He  came  to  this  coun- 
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try  in  1883,  and  has  made  frequent 
visits  since  to  the  principal  cities, 
"being  received  everywhere  with  the 
highest  marks  of  appreciation  and 
favor. 


men,  but  he  gave  highest  place  in 
estimation  and  consideration  to 
woman.  His  name  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  that  of  Ellen  Terry,  who 
was  his  stage  companion  for  a  long 


Irving  was  married  in    1859,  and     series  of  years.     They  were  artisti- 


.#^. 
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leaves  two  sons,  both  of  whom  fol- 
low his  profession.  His  wife  has 
for  many  years  been  incurably  in- 
sane. He  was  domestic  in  his  tastes 
and  his  life  was  clouded  by  his 
wife's  condition.  He  appreciated 
and  enjoyed  the  society  of  brilliant 


cally  each  the  complement  of  the 
other,  and  he  was  most  considerate 
of  her  service.  In  his  many  speeches 
"before  the  curtain"  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  mutual  successes  he 
always  spoke  most  appreciatively  of 
her,   and   gave   her  generous   credit 
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for  her  share  in  the  work.  For 
some  years  this  close  alliance  has 
been  broken,  for  some  cause  not 
known  to  the  public,  but  Irving  has 
always  maintained  his  generous  and 
chivalrous  attitude  toward  her.  That 
this  feeling  was  reciprocal  is  indi- 
cated by  Miss  Terry's  tribute  to  her 
dead  friend.  She  said :  "I  know  all 
this    has    happened    as    Sir    Henry 


MR.    IRVING  AS   "CARDINAL  WOLSEY." 

wished.  He  worked  to  the  very  last 
in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 
It  rejoices  me  that  he  finished  his 
evening's  work.  His  last  words  on 
the  stage  were:  'Through  night  to 
light.  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  into 
thy  hands.'  His  last  expressed 
wish,  the  wish  of  his  life,  was  for  a 
municipal  theatre,  where  everything 
would     be     of     the     highest     order, 


where  the  standard  of  true  drama, 
as  distinguished  from  miscellaneous 
entertainment,  would  be  success- 
fully upheld.  A  realization  of  this 
wish  would  be  a  fitting  monument 
to  him." 

Miss  Terry's  allusion  to  a  mu- 
nicipal theatre  brings  to  mind  the 
great  ambition  of  Irving's  life — to 
secure  corporate  public  recognition 
of  the  stage.  His  own  successful 
career  was  from  time  to  time  inter- 
rupted by  failures  and  misfortune, 
and  recognizing  that  his  ideal  of  his 
art  demanded  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  transitory  popular 
favor,  he  labored  earnestly  to  create 
a  sentiment  which  should  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  the  theatre 
under  municipal  auspices,  and  de- 
voted only  to  the  highest  and  best 
in  dramatic  art.  He  could  not  fail 
to  be  conscious  of  the  frivolous, 
enervating  and  debasing  tendency 
of  the  modern  drama,  and  his  high 
ideal  could  not  be  satisfied.  He  de- 
plored the  downward  tendency  and 
heroically  advocated  what  he  es- 
teemed the  most  practicable  remedy. 
It  was  a  poet's  dream  rather  than  a 
possibility  under  current  conditions, 
for  modern  municipalities  are  not 
to  be  relied  upon  for  the  advocacy 
and  support  of  the  highest  and  best 
in  any  sphere  of  art.  The  realiza- 
tion of  his  ideal  must  await  millen- 
nial conditions. 

Irving  was  not  content  to  be  the 
central  figure  on  his  stage.  He  in- 
sisted that  every  actor  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  leading  parts, 
and  that  all  the  accessories  of  a  play 
should  convey  and  emphasize  its 
meaning.  He  was  a  "star"  of 
course,  but  he  would  never  tolerate 
any  weak  or  inefficient  support 
even  though  it  might  leave  his  own 
superior  work  in  a  stronger  light 
by   contrast,   and   his   attention  and 
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control  were  given  exactingly  to  all 
the  minutiae  of  stage  setting  and 
scenery.  He  always  aimed  at  a  sym- 
metrical   and    consistent    ensemble. 

He  won  his  place  not  only  as  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  his  profes- 
sion, which  in  these  days  is  a  won- 
derful triumph,  but  in  outside  fields 
he  commanded  other  and  more  dis- 
criminating recognition.  •  Born  in 
humble  circumstances,  and  without 
any  of  the  advantages  of  school  or 
college,  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  conservative  Brit- 
ish universities,  and  was  knighted 
by  Queen  Victoria,  honors  which 
are  unprecedented  in  his  profession. 

Irving's  career  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  domination  of  genius 
and  indomitable  purpose  over  ad- 
verse or  indifferent  circumstances. 
He  had  no  early  social  advantages, 
only  the  most  commonplace  educa- 
tion, and  he  began  life  with  the 
drudgery  which  environs  the  aver- 
age youth.  But  he  had  aspirations 
and  courage  and  persistence  to 
bring  them  to  a  successful  issue. 
Courage  may  be  spasmodic,  and  per- 
sistence alone  does  not  of  itself 
achieve  greatness,  but  in  Irving 
there  was  the  fortunate  element  in- 
cident alone  to  the  personality  of 
the  individual  which  harmonized, 
energized  and  perpetuated  his  men- 
tal qualities  until  they  had  over- 
come obstacles  and  environment 
and  wrote  his  success  large  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  known. 
He  was  not  only  an  actor,  but  he 
was  a  scholar,  a  critic  and  an  artist 
as  well.  His  thought  was  always 
in  advance  of  his  work,  and  this, 
too,  when  he  seemed  most  en- 
grossed in  the  minor  features  of 
stage  production.  Probably  no  pub- 
lic man  of  his  generation  was  under 
less  obligation  to  patronage  or  for- 


tuitous circumstances.  What  he  did 
and  what  he  had  were  distinctively 
his  own,  because  he  had  created 
them  by  his  own  will,  genius  and 
power. 

In  commenting  on  Irving's  death 
the  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
said:  "The  Shylock  that  he  gave 
us     was     Shakespeare's     Jew     with 


MR.    IRVING  AS      SHYLOCK 

Irving's  mind.  His  Becket  was  the 
English  chancellor  reclothed  with 
the  strength  and  the  fineness  of 
Irving's  intellect.  His  Mathias  was 
the  placing  of  a  sensitive,  trembling, 
haunted  brain  under  the  thick  skull 
of  an  Alsatian  peasant.  The  Wol- 
sey  of  his  prime  was  the  pride  of 
intellect  incarnate,  and  Irving's  just 
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pride  as  much  as  that  of  Shake- 
speare's Cardinal.  The  Hamlet  of 
his  earlier  days  was  all  mental  in- 
sight and  mental  quiver.  It  rarefied 
the  character.  And  so  on  with  the 
long  line  of  parts  that  no  actor  since 
Phelps  has  matched  on  our  English- 
speaking  stage.  Such  intellectual 
power  made  Irving's  acting  a  unique 
pleasure.  There  were  enough  of 
our    players    to    give    us    everything 


else.  We  were  cloyed  with  them. 
Then,  at  too  long  intervals  for  us 
in  America  came  his  acting  like 
some  clear,  bitter,  astringent  tonic. 
Here  was  an  actor  who  played  his 
parts  by  no  blind  temperamental  in- 
stinct and  sympathy.  He  had  read 
the  minds  of  his  characters  and 
with  what  keen  subtle  and  vivid  in- 
sight !  He  had  searched  their  hearts, 
and  with  what  sensitive  under- 
standing! He  had  penetrated  the 
plays  in  which  they  were  the  domi- 
nant figures.  He  had  grasped  the 
times  that  environed  them.  We  in 
the  audience  grew  warm  and  keen 
in  the  process.  It  was  exhilarating 
mental  exercise.  Step  by  step  Irving 
led  us  persuasively  along  his  way. 
Before  he  was  clone,  he  usually  con- 
vinced us  that  it  was  also  ours. 
Analytical  it  all  was,  but  finely 
sensitive  analysis — analysis  that  was 
alive.  Almost  invariably  it  ex- 
pressed its  results  in  the  terms  of<j»« 
Henry  Irving  himself  and  not  of 
Shylock  or  Wolsey  or  Becket. 
'These  mannerisms,'  as  we  used  to 
call  them,  mattered  little.  We  had 
gone  to  see  Irving's  mind  act." 

Prof.  George  P.  Baker  of  Har- 
vard, a  well  known  Shakespearian 
scholar,  said  of  him  :  "A  great  man- 
ager and  actor — he  taught  the  pub- 
lic, especially  in  this  country,  to 
appreciate  productions  of  plays 
which  have  been  as  artistic  as  they 
were'  sumptuous.      His    care    as    a 


manager  moulded  an  infinitude  of 
details  into  a  whole  so  harmonious 
that  only  the  experienced  eye  could 
detect  the  endless  pains  behind.  In- 
finite care  for  details  marked  his 
acting  as  well  as  his  management, 
and  his  acting  was  enjoyable  not 
merely  in  special  scenes  but  even 
line  by  line.  Hampered  by  physical 
peculiarities,  he  surmounted  them 
by  his  personal  charm,  his  great 
mimetic   skill    and    intellectual   force 


MR.    IRVING    AS       THE    VICAR 

that  made  him  not  merely  represent 
but  almost  always  interpret.  For 
the  last  twenty-five  years  his  pres- 
ence has  dignified  the  stage  and 
the  profession  of  the  actor." 

The  dramatic  critic  of  the  Boston 
Herald  said  of  Irving's  impersona- 
tion of  Dante :  "He  completely 
dwarfed  the  dual  author  of  the 
tragedy.  The  transcendent  genius 
of  Irving  dominated  every  scene, 
every  incident,  the  completed  whole. 
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His  creative  faculties,  his  ripened 
experiences,  his  marvellous  mental 
activity,  his  delicate  imaginative 
temperament,  his  exquisite  sense  of 
the  values  of  color  and  tone,  his  in- 
tense loyalty  to  his  ideals,  his  pas- 
sionate nature,  his  keen  perception 
of  right  and  wrong,  his  most  praise- 
worthy ambition,  his  all-consuming, 
self-effacing  art  were  constantly  in 
evidence.  In  'Dante,'  Mr.  Irving 
was  Dante,  as  we  know  it  in  the 
portrait  by  Giotto  in  the  Bargelio, 
the  vision  of  the  famous  death  mask ; 
and  with  his  eagle  nose,  his  firm 
jaw,  his  salient  under  lip,  his  stoop- 
ing shoulders,  he  well  embodied  the 
description  of  Boccacio.  He  was 
simple,  religious,  intense,  a  noble, 
long  suffering,  finally  triumphant 
personality,  a  distinct  character  ad- 
dition to-  the  stage.  Such  was  the 
last,  newest  character  Irving  pre- 
sented to  Boston,  though  he  will  be 
best  remembered  in  many  others 
according  to  the  different  views  of 
different  admirers." 

Julia  Arthur,  now  Mrs.  B.  P. 
Cheney  of  Boston,  who  supported 
Irving  in  some  of  his  most  import- 
ant work,  says  of  him  :  "Few  per- 
sons knew  Sir  Henry  intimately. 
He  was  a  singularly  reticent  and 
timid  man.  No  one  could  know 
much  of  the  working  and  feelings 
of  his  great  brain.  He  was  what 
you  would  call  a  most  lonely  man, 
and  yet  one  of  the  gentlest  and 
kindest  natures  that  ever  lived. 
Hundreds  owe  their  happiness  to 
his  generosity.  He  had  an  enormous 
pension  list;  no  one  will  ever  know 
how  many  veteran  actors  he  carried 
on  it.  He  was  known  never  to  re- 
fuse an  old  actor  who  was  in 
straightened  circumstances.  No  one 
will  ever  know  what  a  lovable,  deli- 
cate   nature    his     was.       His     only 


weapon  was  his  sarcasm,  which 
was  of  the  most  intense  sort  and 
was  perfectly  delightful.  It  was 
not  the  biting  sarcasm  that  hurts 
any  one,  though  he  could  have  used 
it  that  way  many  a  time  had  he 
wished.  But  his  sarcasm  was 
always  of  the  quietly  humorous 
sort.  He  was  intensely  human  and 
I  don't  believe  he  ever  hurt  any 
one." 

Prof.  David  Lee  Maulsby  of  the 
dramatic  division  of  the  English 
department  of  Tufts  College  said : 
"In  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Irving 
the  stage  of  the  English-speaking 
world  suffers  a  momentous  loss. 
He  set  an  entirely  new  standard  of 
stage  management.  Booth  used  to 
hold  that  scenery  and  costuming 
were  unnecessary  to  a  perfect  dra- 
matic production.  Irving  first 
showed  the  American  audience  the 
possibilities  of  complete  stage  pre- 
sentation by  the  lavish  use  of  all  the 
arts  that  support  the  drama.  The 
American  theatre  owes  a  profound 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  standard 
character  of  his  plays  and  the  en- 
tirely adequate  methods  of  their 
presentation." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Horton, 
a  personal  friend  of  Irving,  said : 
"I  remember  his  comment  on  Jeffer- 
son, made  to  me.  'Jefferson,'  he 
said,  'is  the  sanest,  wisest  member 
of  our  profession.'  This  remark  dis- 
closed Irving's  clear  sense  and  wide 
observation.  He  was  a  rare  com- 
bination of  talent  and  tact,  energy 
and  control,  inspiration  and  detail. 
I  know  that  he  loved  America.  I 
am  sure  he  was  free  from  small 
jealousies.  I  saw  abundant  proof 
that  he  ever  entertained  a  conscien- 
tious spirit  about  his  art,  even  unto 
the  smaller  matters," 
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NEW  ENGLAND  women  have 
ever  held  a  leading  place  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 
From  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
to  the  present  day,  this  has  been 
acknowledged  by  all.  It  is  said  that 
the  term,  "better  half,"  originated 
on  board  the  Mayflower.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  true,  in  those  days  the 
wife  proved  herself  to  be  fully  the 
equal  of  her  husband.  She  shared 
with  him  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  life  in  bleak  New  England 
and  she  in  equal  measure  created 
and  endowed  the  home.  Even 
though  the  men  of  the  Mayflower 
drew  up  the  compact  that  has 
proved  a  magna  charta  of  American 
liberty  second  to  nothing,  in  our 
country's  history,  the  women  en- 
dorsed the  articles  as  a  complement 
to  the  Christian  religion  which  they 
came  hither  to  enjoy.  They  reared 
their  children  to  respect,  obey  and 
believe  them,  and  the  echo  of  those 
articles  will  be  heard  to  all  future 
time  whenever  Pilgrim  or  May- 
flower is  mentioned. 

The  phrase,  "created  a  home," 
means  a  world  of  achievement.  The 
powers  of  the  New  England  home- 
maker  in  Colonial  days  were  taxed 
more  sorely  than  were  those  of  any 
other  location.  This  was  due  to 
geographical   environment. 

All  early  immigrants  shared 
hardships  and  privations,  faced  dan- 
gers from  Indians  and  piratical 
neighbors,  and  took  upon  them- 
selves the  labor  of  clearing  forests 
and  tilling  the  soil  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  forming  a  nation,  but  none 


were  forced  to  endure  the  severity 
of  climate  that  confronted  the  New 
Englanders  in  winter.  With  daunt- 
less courage  they  remained  where 
they  first  planted  their  banner,  even 
though  southern  climes  offered  free- 
dom from  the  terrors  of  frigid  win- 
ters. 

The  severity  of  climate  brought 
the  imperative  need  of  comfortable 
clothing  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
home-maker  were  developed  in 
meeting  this  need.  With  hand 
wool-cards,  spinning  wheel  and 
loom  she  manipulated  crude  wool, 
flax  and  cotton,  weaving  fabrics 
which  she  fashioned  into  bedding 
and  garments  for  wearing  apparel. 
Her  kitchen  in  winter  and  her  attic 
in  summer  were  the  grandest  fac- 
tories our  republic  has  ever  known. 
How  substantially  she  spun  and 
wove  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  bed 
covers,  blankets,  and  even  table  and 
bed  linen  of  that  early  labor  exist  to 
this  day  in  many  of  our  homes  and 
are  held  as  priceless  heirlooms  and 
a  "sampler,"  wrought  by  an  ances- 
tor of  that  day,  is  framed  and  kept 
as  our  most  valued  "coat-of-arms." 

How  substantially  the  home- 
maker  really  spun  and  wove  she 
never  knew.  The  work  of  her  hand 
and  heart  broadened  out  into  village 
enterprise  and  finally  into  the  vast 
factories  that  constitute  so  great  a 
feature  of  the  wealth  of  our  nation. 
Vastly  more  than  this  was  done.  In 
those  kitchen  enterprises  while  hand 
was  busy  with  spinning  wheel  and 
loom  and  "foot  with  cradle,"  as  his- 
tory goes,  the  mind  of  the  New  Eng- 
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land  home-maker  was  ably  engaged 
in  the  education  of  her  children. 
Morality  and  mentality  were  the 
real  home  industries  of  that  day. 
Many  of  our  ablest  ancestors  had 
no  early  education,  except  what  was 
gained  at  their  mother's  knee.  They 
were  doubtless  far  in  their  teens  or 
twenties  before  they  saw  the  inside 
of  a  school  room,  if  ever  this  was 
their  privilege.  But  their  "three 
R's"  were  well  taught  them  in 
those  days.  Like  the  growth  of  in- 
dustries from  home  enterprises  to 
factories,  so  education  grew  from 
family  lessons  to  neighborhood 
classes,  then  on  through  the  "old 
red  schoolhouse"  and  the  academy 
to  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
present  day  where,  under  the 
impetus  gained  from  that  early 
struggle  for  education,  the  march  of 
improvement  still  goes  on. 

Whether  woman  is  man's  equal 
now  or  not,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
discuss  in  this  article;  she  was  his 
equal  then.  While  the  man  faced 
perils  and  hardships  in  out-of-door 
life,  she  dominated  the  home;  and, 
in  creating  the  fabrics  wherewith  to 
clothe  the  family,  she  also  wrought 
those  imperishable  axioms  which 
tended  to  establish  and  sustain  the 
statesmanship  of  our  nation.  Hei 
work  holds  good  and  will  ever  hold 
good.  The  much  hackneyed  joke, 
"the  pies  mother  made/'  has  a  deep 
rooted  sentiment  of  more  than  die- 
tetic value;  the  mothers  influence 
shaped  the  child's  life  and  to  it  does 
his  mind  ever  revert  in  after  years. 
She  taught  him  self  control,  devel- 
oped his  moral  courage,  and  estab- 
lished in  him  honesty  of  purpose, 
integrity  of  thought,  and  a  respect 
and  desire  for  education  and  Chris- 
tian religion. 

Wherever  a  New  Englander 
resides,  prosperity  prevails.    Educa- 


tion is  never  at  a  discount.  In  ante- 
bellum days  nearly  all  of  the  editors 
of  the  South  were  New  Englanders. 
It  is  well  known  that  New  Eng- 
landers settled,  to  a  great  extent, 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  and  also  the  remotest  West, 
founding  business  enterprises ;  and 
everywhere  they  are  considered  the 
ablest  citizens.  Where  the  West 
would  have  been  to-day,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  "New  England  school 
marm,"  is  a  conundrum  we  do  not 
need  to  answer,  since  she  is  there, 
has  always  been  there,  and  will 
always  stay  there. 

For  the  past  half  century  New 
Englanders  have  been  organizing 
themselves  into  societies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  where  their  lots 
have  been  cast.  In  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  St.  Louis  and  Scranton. 
Pennsylvania,  there  are  large  and 
enthusiastic  societies  of  men.  In 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  there  are  so- 
cieties of  both  men  and  women. 

In  Philadelphia  there  is  a  fine  so- 
ciety of  about  three  hundred  women. 

In  New  York  City  New  England 
women  have  organized  one  of  na- 
tional import.  It  is  called  the 
National  Society  of  New  England 
Women.  It  numbers  about  eight 
hundred  members  besides  half  as 
many  more  in  its  various  colonies, 
as  the  branches  of  the  parent  society 
are  called.  These  are  ten  in  number 
at  present  writing  and  several  others 
have  applied  for  charters.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Society  will  draw 
up  articles  of  affiliation  that  will 
offer  fraternal  relations  to  the  May- 
flower Society,  Alden  Society, 
Daughters  of  Pilgrims  and  others 
that  represent  strictly  New  England 
lineage. 

The  parent  society  has  adopted 
the  New  England  Magazine  as  its 
official  organ,  hence  its  readers  may 
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anticipate  data  of  interest  in  each 
issue. 

The  following  sets  forth  briefly 
the  purpose  of  the  Society  and  the 
eligibility  requirements;  though  it  is 
anticipated  that  at  the  next  revision 
of  the  Constitution,  these  will  be 
drawn  a  little  more  tightly. 

"The  purpose  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  New  England  Women  shall 
be  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our 
glorious  ancestry,  and  to  bind  by  the 
ties  of  a  common  interest  the 
women  born  in  New  England,  or  of 
direct  parentage  therefrom ;  to  give 
aid  and  encouragement  to  those 
New  England  women  who  are 
strangers  and  at  a  distance  from 
their  birthplace,  who  may  be  in 
need,  and  to  instill  into  the  hearts 
of  the  younger  generation  a  love  for 


the  traditions  of  New  England  and 
a  proper  pride  in  its  history. 

"There  are  two  classes  of  mem- 
bers— active  and  associate. 

"Any  woman  born  of  American 
parentage  and  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  who  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  New  England,  or  both  of  whose 
parents  were  born  and  brought  up 
in  New  England,  or  who  represents 
through  either  parent  two  lines  of 
three  or  more  generations  of  New 
England  ancestry,  may  become  an 
active  member  of  this  Society. 

"Any  woman  over  eighteen  years 
of  age,  one  of  whose  parents  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  New  Eng- 
land, or  who  represents  through 
either  parent  a  line  of  three  genera- 
tions of  New  England  ancestors, 
may  become  an  associate  member." 
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Upon  the  snow  I  saw  the  footprints  clear, 
And  thought  "How  odd  this  season  of  the  year 
To  find  a  little  barefoot  child  about; 
What  carelessness  to  let  him  wander  out. 
I'll  find  the  lad."    So  out  upon  my  quest 
I  followed  where  the  tiny  feet  had  pressed. 

And  on  and  on  I  went,  yet  still  ahead 

There  showed  before  that  little  barefoot  tread. 

It  bade  me  follow  and  in  some  dim  way 

I  knew  I  must  not  question  but  obey. 

And  so  I  journeyed  on  until  at  last 

I  found  him  where  a  drift  had  held  him  fast. 


And  there  beside  him  in  the  driven  snow 

There  lay  an  arrow  and  a  broken  bow; 

And  you  were  near  him  and  you  helped  him  rise, 

Half  happiness,  half  pity  in  your  eyes ; 

And  then  I  knew,  and  blessed  the  joyous  way 

The  little  footprints  bade  me  take  that  day. 


Historic  Hingham 


By  Homer  Gregmore 


THE  feet  of  pilgrims  from  the 
wider  world  who  come  to  wor- 
ship at  the  shrines  of  their 
Puritan  and  Pilgrim  ancestors  in 
New  England  tread  on  sacred 
ground  when  they  press  the  soil  of 
old  Hingham.  I  say  old  Hingham, 
for  such  the  town  is  to  us  of  the 
New  World.  To  the  people  of  the 
mother  country  it  must  still  be  new 
Hingham  for  the  English  Hingham 
which  gave  it  name  and  birth  was 
an  old  town  when  yet  the  shores  of 
"Bare  Cove"  were  innocent  of  the 
foot  of  the  white  man.  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Hingham  of 
the  old  world  came  to  people  the 
Hingham  of  the  new  in  the  first 
dawn  of  New  England  history.  One 
might  say  that  the  adventure  to 
Plymouth  was  made  in  that  darkest 
hour  which  precedes  the  dawn  and 
the  earliest  glimmerings  of  light  be- 
gan with  the  landing  of  Priscilla 
and  John  Alden,  yet  treading  almost 
on  their  heels  came  the  feet  of  the 
men  who  followed  their  lead  on  the 
shores  of  the  New  "World  and  Hing- 
ham was  the  second  town  to  be 
established  on  the  shores  of  south- 
eastern Massachusetts,  Plymouth 
being  the  first. 

The  story  of  these  new  settlers 
centres  about  one  bold  man,  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  a  dominant  per- 
sonality and  a  leader  who  feared  his 
God,  indeed,  but  none  other.  Like 
the  other  Massachusetts  men  of  the 
elder  days  he  was  too  fearless  and 
independent  for  the  community  in 
which  he  was  born.  In  the  England 
of  his  day   the   oppressive   laws  of 


the  Stuarts  were  forcing  an  observ- 
ance of  the  unscriptural  laws  and 
ceremonies  of  the  established  church. 
Fines  and  imprisonment  were  fre- 
quently imposed  to  break  the  spirit 
of  those  who  dared  dissent  and  the 
leaven  of  independence  that  sent 
the  Pilgrims  to  Plymouth  was  send- 
ing out  hundreds  of  others  to  sail 
in  their  wake.  With  these  came  the 
Rev.  Peter  Hobart. 

He  landed  at  Charlestown  but  did 
not  elect  to  stay  in  that  already  es- 
tablished community.  Charlestown 
already  had  its  minister  and  its 
leaders.  Hobart  wanted  a  following 
and  a  community  of  his  own  and  he 
knew  a  man  or  two  who  had  come 
out  of  the  English  Hingham  before 
him  and  were  established  at  a  beau- 
tiful spot  in  Boston  harbor  known 
to  them  as  "Bare  Cove."  Here  amid 
virgin  forests,  fertile  meadows,  and 
on  the  shore  of  a  sea  teeming  with 
fish  he  could  find  that  freedom 
which  he  sought,  and  hither  he 
came  with  a  little  band  of  followers 
in  the  summer  of  1635.  They 
sailed  up  the  picturesque  land-locked 
cove  at  the  flood  of  the  tide,  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  a  little  river  and 
gave  thanks  to  God,  holding  in  the 
open  air  the  first  religious  service 
in  the  limits  of  what  was  destined 
to  be  a  new  town  whose  influence 
was  to  be  second  to  none  in  mould- 
ing the  destinies  of  a  new  republic. 
The  act  was  characteristic  of  the 
man  and  marked  the  deep  lying  re- 
verential spirit  which  has  been  a 
key  note  of  the  community  ever 
since. 
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On  the  eighteenth  of  September 
in  that  year  the  leader  and  twenty- 
seven  associates  drew  for  town  lots 
which  extended  from  the  harbor 
front  westward  to  an  eminence  now 
known  as  Baker's  hill,  and  the  little 
town  was  fairly  established.  The 
next  three  years  saw  a  considerable 
accession  of  numbers.  The  little 
sloop  "Diligent"  of  Ipswich  proved 
worthy  of  her  name  and  by  1638 
had  brought  over  enough  emigrants 
from  Hingham  and  its  neighborhood 
in  England  to  "Bare  Cove"  in  Amer- 
ica to  give  the  community  a  popu- 
lation of  three  hundred  or  so.  I  say 
emigrants,  for  such  they  were,  but 
the  word  emigrant  as  it  is  com- 
monly used  today  should  hardly  be 
applied  to  these  people.  They  were 
skilled  mechanics,  substantial  hus- 
bandmen, people  of  education  and 
property,  progenitors  of  a  long  list 
of  distinguished  civilians,  patriots 
and  divines  whose  names  have  since 
made   the    annals   of    New    England 


famous.  They  brought  with  them 
a  great  love  for  their  old  home  and 
named  the  new  one  after  it,  Hing- 
ham. 

Maritime  New  Englanders  draw 
their  inspiration  from  the  grandest 
of  nature's  incentives  to  hardihood 
and  daring;  at  their  feet  the  bold 
blue  sea  tempts  them  to  prove  them- 
selves worthy  descendants  of  the 
vikings,  above  them  rise  the  foothills 
that  loom  into  cloud-capped  moun- 
tains in  the  rocky  ranges  inland. 
Seamen  and  mountaineers  both  by 
inspiration  and  training,  no  heights 
are  too  great  for  them  to  attempt, 
no  seas  too  rough  or  too  lone  for 
their  daring.  When  we  note  their 
origin  and  their  surroundings  we 
need  not  wonder  that  from  the  blood 
of  the  men  who  settled  at  Bare  Cove 
in  those  early  days  should  have 
sprung  the  Lincoln  who  received 
the  sword  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town,  the  greater  Lincoln  who 
guided     the    republic    th':ough    the 
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dangers  of  the  civil  war  and  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  nation,  and  a 
host  of  others  whose  names  echo 
through  all  the  story  of  the  nation's 
greatness.  The  names  of  Lincoln, 
Cushing,  Hobart,  Tower,  Gay,  Thax- 
ter,  Shute,  Sprague,  Pratt,  Hersey, 
Stoddard,  Fearing  and  a  host  of 
others  are  Hingham  names  to-day, 
they  are  or  have  been  names  of  mer- 
chants, princes,  prelates,  statesmen, 
warriors,  artists  and  poets,  honored 
in  the  present  as  well  as  distin- 
guished in  the  past. 

The  first  settlers  of  Hingham 
were  of  the  Puritan  element  which 
founded  Boston  rather  than  of  the 
Pilgrim  order  which  landed  at  Ply- 
mouth. The  Pilgrims  were  more 
tolerant  than  the  Puritans  and 
Hingham  was  on  the  border  line  be- 
tween the  two  and  not  too  closely 
identified  with  either.  They  were 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Puritan  col- 


ony but  from  the  first  they  showed 
much  independence  of  the  Boston 
Magistrates.  Peter  Hobart  was  at 
once  the  religious  leader  and  the 
dominant  political  spirit  of  the  little 
town  and  not  even  Governor  Win- 
throp  was  able  to  coerce  him.  He 
and  his  associates  felt  that  the  town 
was  their  own  and  the  Boston  au- 
thorities might  suggest  but  could 
not  command  their  actions.  It  was 
1645  when  their  first  controversy 
arose  and  in  it  the  Hingham  people 
showed  much  of  the  spirit  which 
was  later  to  drive  British  governors, 
troops  and  all,  from  the  colonies. 
That  year  the  town  built  a  palisade 
about  the  meeting  house  as  a  defense 
against  the  Indians  who  were  preva- 
lent and  troublesome  and  there  was 
much  doing  in  military  affairs. 
There  were  two  rivals  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Captain  of  the  militia,  Lieut. 
Anthony    Eames   who   was   favored 
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by  the  Boston  magistra'es,  and  Bo- 
zoan  Allen,  the  choice  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  townspeople.  A  mirtrc 
warfare  was  waged  on  the  matter. 
Allen  and  his  followers  incurred  the 
heavy  displeasure  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  colony,  Ames,  that 
of  the  church.  The  Rev.  Peter 
Hobart  fulminated  against  him  from 
the  pulpit  and  threatened  excommu- 
nication. Hobart  and  his  friends 
were  arrested  and  fined,  and  the  in- 


government  and  he  was  a  bold  man 
and  would  speak  his  mind." 

There  seems  to  have  been  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  last  state- 
ment. The  matter  was  finally  com- 
promised by  the  appointing  of  -a 
third  party  to  command  the  Hing- 
ham  warriors  and  the  affair  quieted 
down  after  a  long  and  bitter  con- 
troversy. It  was  a  teapot  tempest, 
perhaps,  but  it  shows  the  spirit  and 
determination    of    the    ecclesiastical 
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ternecine  strife  which  continued  for 
a  long  time  did  much  harm  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  town,  yet  neither 
side  would  yield.  Governor  Win- 
throp  gravely  declared  that  Hobart 
and  his  associates  had  carried  lib- 
eral principles  to  an  extent  that  en- 
dangered all  wholesome  authority 
and  refused  the  Pastor  the  privilege 
of  preaching  in  Boston  because, 
among  other  reasons,  "his  spirit  was 
averse     to     ecclesiastical    and     civil 


leader  and  his  followers  in  holding 
fast  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
their  rights.  Out  of  such  men  as 
these  were  to  come  leaders  in  the 
revolution  and  the  heroes  of  the 
northern  cause  in  the  civil  war. 

In  spite  of  the  deep  religious  spirit 
of  the  early  colonists  of  Massachu- 
setts; in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
ministers  were  almost  always  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  as  was  the  Rev. 
Peter  Hobart  in  Hingham,  it  is  easy 
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to  exaggerate  the  religious  element 
of  these  early  settlers,  and  this  is 
often  done.  Their  motives  in  seek- 
ing new  lands  were  mixed.  There 
was  the  same  enterprise  and  love  of 
adventure  which  has  since  sent  their 
descendants  to  people  the  wild  lands 
of  the  great  west.  There  was  the 
impulse  of  trade,  the  seeking  of  mer- 
cantile profits  and  new  homes,  all 
centred  about  the  desire  for  a  larger 
religious  freedom  than  the  strict  ec- 
clesiasticism  of  the  mother  country 
afforded  them.  The  minister  was 
usually  the  great  man  of  the  settle- 


yet  at  the  same  time  aglow  with 
friendship,  kindliness  and  independ- 
ent fellowship.  The  records  show 
that.  They  deal  with  the  bound- 
aries of  farm  and  lot,  domestic 
affairs,  straying  cattle,  runaway  ap- 
prentices and  scolding  wives,  trade 
with  the  Indians,  whipping-stocks 
and  fines  for  all  sorts  of  naughti- 
nesses, boundaries  and  suits,  debts 
and  legal  processes  and  probates, 
elections  and  petty  officers,  civil  and 
military,  assessments  and  taxes  and 
now  and  then  the  alarm  of  war.  It 
is  the  story  of  vigorous,  exuberant, 
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TOMB   OF   BENJAMIN    LINCOLN,    REVOLUTIONARY  GENERAL  AND    FRIEND    OF    WASHINGTON 


ment,  often  he  kept  its  records  and 
he  it  was  that  gave  forth  its  utter- 
ances to  the  world.  Yet  withal  there 
was  a  vast  deal  of  human  nature 
always  in  evidence  among  our  ances- 
tors, and  so  the  story  of  the 
early  days  of  Hingham  is  replete 
with  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
The  Hingham  plantation  people 
were  actively  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, fishing,  trading,  maintaining  the 
school  and  the  train  band  as  well 
as  the  church,  a  people  not  without 
humor  and  having  their  share  of 
greed,   quarrel    and    petty   jealousy, 


practical  life  and  matters  of  homely 
import.  There  is  not  cant  in  them, 
nor  snuffling,  none  of  that  sanctimo- 
niousness which  is  so  often  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  Puritan.  To  read 
them  is  to  feel  a  deep  sense  of  the 
justice  and  righteousness  which  in- 
spired the  leaders  of  the  settlement 
that  sought,  rigorously  indeed  but 
honestly,  to  institute  a  common- 
wealth that  should  be  animated  by 
virtue,  education,  the  sanctity  and 
sweetness  of  home,  fear  of  God,  and 
fair  dealing  with  fellow  men.  They 
were  developing  the  sturdy,  educa- 
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ting,  self  reliant  town-life  which  has 
marked  New  England  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  to  the  present 
day. 

Among  the  land  marks  of  these 
most  elder  days  of  the  community 
remains  the  old  fort.  This  is  back 
of  Derby  Academy  on  the  summit 
of  Burial  Hill.  This  was  not  the 
first  fort  of  the  settlers.  That  was 
the  church  itself.  This  they  pali- 
saded in  1645  and  in  time  of  alarm 
the  people  flocked  thither  for  pro- 
tection and  defense.  Not  even  the 
site  of  the  old  church  remains.     The 


ancient  tombstones  are  ranged 
about.  Here  lie  many  eminent 
Americans  as  well  as  great  men  who 
came  over  seas  to  make  Hingham 
their  home.  The  long  line  of  sturdy 
pastors  of  the  first  parish  sleep  by 
their  parishioners.  Hobart,  Gay, 
Norton,  Ware,  Richardson,  Lincoln 
are  buried  there,  and  many  families 
whose  members  have  attained  high 
positions  in  business,  political,  and 
military  circles  of  the  republic 
bring  hither  their  honored  dead  to 
lie  among  their  ancestors  in  the 
mother  earth  of  the  old  home  town. 


THE   OLD    SHINGLE    MILL,    DEAR   TO   EVERY    HINGHAM    MAN  S    MEMORY 


hill  was  in  later  years  leveled  and 
sold  for  its  gravel.  The  old  church 
was  then  long  gone  but  there  re- 
mained on  the  slopes  about  its  site 
the  bones  of  the  fathers  who  wor- 
shiped in  it  and  were  buried  where 
its  shadow  fell.  These  were  rever- 
ently removed  and  again  interred  in 
this  second  fort  which  was  built  as 
a  means  of  defense  against  the  In- 
dians during  King  Philip's  war. 
The  place  is  carefully  preserved  to- 
day and  a  plain  granite  shaft  in  its 
centre  commemorates  the  fathers 
buried    there,    while    many    of    their 


The  tomb  of  Maj.  Gen.  Benjamin 
Lincoln  of  the  Revolutionary  army 
is  here,  and  here  rests  John  A. 
Andrew,  the  great  war  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  with  many  a  soldier 
of  lesser  fame  but  equally  great  of 
heart,  sons  all  of  Historic  Hingham. 
The  first  church  edifice,  built  of 
enduring  logs  served  its  worshipers 
both  for  church  and  fort  for  nearly 
a  half  century.  Then  it  was  found 
to  be  outgrown  and  a  new  site  was 
sought.  Here  again  we  have  an 
echo  of  the  controversial  spirit 
which  seemed  to  easily  burst  forth 
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from  the  bosoms  of  the  fathers. 
The  argument  over  this  grew  so 
strong  that  at  length  the  state  au- 
thorities intervened.  Peter  Hobart 
was  no  longer  there  to  defy  them. 
He  had   been   deed   for   three   years 


and  young  Minister  Norton  was  fill- 
ing his  place.  It  was  1681  when  the 
new  edifice  was  dedicated.  It  was 
devoid  of  plastering  or  ceiling  and 
had  only  one  pew,  all  the  remaining 
space    being    occupied    by    benches. 


ANCIENT     PEW    IN     THE    OLD     MEETING     HOUSE 


THE    NEW    NORTH    CHURCH,    UNITARIAN 


It  had  a  bell,  however,  and  the  his- 
torian relates  that  two  children  were 
baptized  on  the  first  Sunday.  This 
edifice  still  stands  opposite  the  en- 
trance to  the  cemetery,  the  old  meet- 
ing-house of  the  first  parish  of  Hing- 
ham,  within  one  year  of  two  and  a 
quarter  centuries  old,  antedating  the 
birth  of  the  Republic  by  a  hundred 
years.  Apart  from  and  above  all 
other  buildings  embowered  in  fine 
trees,  its  towers  in  simple,  homely 
grandeur,  a  monument  to  the  sturdy 
men  who  reverently  built  it,  and  the 
most  picturesque  landmark  linking 
the  present  with  that  far  distant  past 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  military  history  of  the  old 
town  begins  with  its  first  settlement. 
There  was  always  the  fear  of  In- 
dian aggression  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  from  the  first  it  was  provided 
that  every  man  should  have  his  rifle 
and  ammunition  and  be  ready  to  re- 
pel attack.  Yet  so  vigilant  were 
these  citizen  soldiers,  so  well  placed 
and  guarded  the  forts  and  block 
houses,  that  there  was  never  an  In- 


dian raid  or  surprise  though  often 
savages  lurked  in  the  vicinity  wait- 
ing an  opportunity  for  attack.  The 
war  against  the  Pequots  began  the 
same  year  that  Parson  Hobart  and 
his  little  band  arrived,  and  the  first 
expedition  against  this  tribe  in  1637 
contained  six  Hingham  men.  Even 
their  names  are  not  recorded  but 
they  went  through  the  campaign  in 
the  wilderness  and  the  fighting  in 
the  swamps  and  returned  with  their 
lives  and  the  story  of  the  defeat  and 
destruction  of  the  enemy.  The 
towns  were  solemnly  ordered  to 
have  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
"feast  their  soldiers."  This  no  doubt 
Hingham  did.  Yet  victory  brought 
no  relaxation  of  the  vigilance.  Min- 
ute men  were  no  innovation  of  the 
Revolutionary  times.  Hingham  had 
them  from  the  first.  Every  man 
was  a  call  soldier,  the  meeting  house 
was  at  once  arsenal,  fort,  and  place 
of  refuge  for  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  only  non-combatants,  and 
any  inhabitant  was  distinctly  em- 
powered to  discharge  three  muskets, 
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continually  beat  the  drum,  fire  the 
beacon,  discharge  a  cannon,  or  send 
messengers  to  adjoining  towns,  and 
every  soldier  was  to  respond  at  once 
under  penalty  of  five  pounds.  Out 
of  these  regulations  grew  safety, 
and  also  the  militia  company  which 
was  later  to  do  such  good  work  in 
King  Philip's  war  and  be  so  famous 
in  the  annals  of  the  town. 

By  an  odd  coincidence  the  only 
Hingham  man  whom  the  Indians 
caught  off  his  guard  was  killed  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1676  within  a  year 
of  the  century  mark  before  the  Lex- 
ington battle  which  was  so  moment- 
ous in  American  history.  On  that 
beautiful  spring  day  John  Jacobs 
went  out  in  the  woods  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town  to  shoot  a  deer.  A 
single  shot  was  heard  and  later  a 
party  who  went  to  seek  him  found 
him  dead,  with  his  rifle  smashed  in 
pieces  by  his  side.  It  had  been  his 
boast  that  he  would  never  be  taken 
alive  by  the  Indians  and  he  had 
made  it  good. 


Hingham  did  good  work  in  this 
great  war  against  the  savages  and 
the  town  was  well  prepared  for  de- 
fense as  well  as  offence.  Some  of 
the  regulations  passed  with  a  view 
of  public  safety  and  preparedness 
seem  quaint  enough  to-day  though 
their  use  is  plain.  In  1640  the  town 
passed  a  vote  that  "from  the  date 
hereof  thenceforth  there  shall  be  no 
tree  or  trees  cut  on  the  highway 
upon  the  pain  of  20  shillings  because 
all  good  trees  are  to  be  preserved  for 
the  shading  of  cattle  and  the  exer- 
cising of  the  military."  Evidently 
the  men  were  to  be  trained  in  the 
approved  methods  of  Indian  war- 
fare ignorance  of  which  led  to  the 
massacre  of  brave  Captain  Pierce  of 
the  neighboring  town  of  Scituate  in 
this  same  King  Philip's  war,  to- 
gether with  his  soldiers,  and  eighty 
years  later  led  to  Braddock's  his- 
toric defeat.  In  1668  it  is  recorded 
that  the  town  provided  a  barrel  of 
powder  at  its  own  expense  to  be  for 
the   use  of  its   inhabitants  for   mili- 
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tary  purposes  and  all  through  the 
years  we  find,  along  with  growth  in 
population  and  peaceful  pursuits, 
the  same  unrelaxed  vigilance  in 
matters  which  pertained  to  the  pub- 
lic safety.  Forty-one  Hingham  men 
fought  in  King  Philip's  war  includ- 
ing Capt.  Joshua  Hobart,  Sergt. 
John  Smith,  Dr.  John  Cutler,  and 
"Josiah  the  Sagamore"  who  took  up 
arms  for  the  colonists  against  men 
of  his  own  color.  These  men  were 
in  the  great  fight  at  Pocasset  when 


the  colony  the  important  post  of 
His  Majesty's  Councillor.  He  was 
a  prominent  citizen  and  a  colonel  of 
the  regiment  in  which  the  Hingham 
company  was  included.  That  he 
could  fight  as  well  as  council  is 
proven  not  only  by  his  military  rec- 
ord but  by  a  story  of  later  days. 
Once  when  moderator  of  a  Hing- 
ham town  meeting  he  was  chal- 
lenged to  fight,  in  open  meeting,  by 
a  bully  who  took  exception  to  his 
ruling.       Colonel     Thaxter     quietly 
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the  Indian  power  was  finally  broken, 
and  at  least  four  of  them  required 
the  services  of  Dr.  Cutler,  familiarly 
known  as  "the  Dutchman." 

In  the  French  and  Indian  wars 
also  we  find  a  number  of  Hingham 
men  surprisingly  large  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  town  224  in 
all.  Fifty  of  these  served  twice, 
fifteen  three  times,  four  four  times 
and  one  broke  the  record  by  enlist- 
ing five  times.  Among  these  was 
Col.   Samuel   Thaxter  who   filled   in 


asked  the  constable  to  remove  the 
disturber  of  serenity,  thus  "modera- 
ting" the  meeting  as  in  duty  bound. 
After  it  was  over  however  he  went 
outside,  found  his  man,  and  most 
thoroughly  thrashed  him.  Personal 
challenges  to  the  moderator  were 
out  of  fashion  in  Hingham  town 
meetings  after  that. 

No  man  can  over  estimate  the 
value  to  the  nation  which  the  early 
training  of  its  minute  men  gave  to 
the  heroes  who  were  later  to  fight 
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the  battles  for  the  new-born  republic. 
The  minute  men  of  Hingham  were 
as  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  to 
battle  against  the  English  troops  in 
the  first  days  of  the  revolution  as 
they  had  been  to  answer  the  alarm 
at  the  approach  of  savages  from  the 
wilderness.  It  was  such  training 
which  made  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill  possible.  Four  companies,  in  all 
154  men,  marched  to  the  Lexington 
fight  under  Col.  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
son  of  the  Col.  Benjamin  Lincoln 
famous    in    the    wars    against    the 


ries  of  the  old  town's  history.  It 
steadily  grew  in  population  till  it 
surpassed  its  English  namesake. 
Commerce  came  to  it,  and  it  pro- 
gressed in  arts  and  manufactures. 
Ships  built  on  Hingham  shores 
sailed  all  seas  and  carried  the  town's 
products  to  the  far  regions  of  the 
earth.  Its  fisheries  were  prosperous 
and  the  flood  tide  daily  saw  its 
wharves  teeming  with  busy  life. 
Hingham  buckets,  made  by  hand  in 
the  little  shops,  gave  Hingham  the 
name  of  "Bucket  Town"  the  world 
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French  and  Indians.  This  same  Col- 
onel Lincoln  made  the  plan  by  which 
the  British  ships  were  driven  from 
Boton  harbor.  There  were  greater 
battles  in  the  war  and  Colonel 
Lincoln  did  more  distinguished  ser- 
vice but  nothing  which  gave  the 
Hingham  people  such  satisfaction. 
Hingham  gave  to  the  revolution 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  all  of 
whom  more  than  fifty  were  com- 
missioned officers. 
Thus  passed  the  first  two  centu- 


over  and  "Jacob's  Hatchets"  were 
similarly  known.  The  streams  were 
dammed  to  produce  water  power  and 
many  of  the  old  time  industries  cen- 
tred about  the  beautiful  little  artifi- 
cial ponds  thus  produced. 

These  picturesque  sheets  of  water 
dot  the  map  of  the  town  to  this  day 
but  the  industries  which  nestled 
about  them  have  in  the  main  passed 
away.  Commerce  and  fisheries  have 
both  left  the  harbor  and  the  wharves 
themselves  are  gone,  yet  Hingham. 


ONE     TYPE     OF     A     COTTAGE     HOUSE 


prosperity  remains.  Yearly  Hing- 
ham  men,  descendants  of  the  famous 
ones  of  old,  do  a  greater  and  more 
prosperous    business    along    the   old 


FIREPLACE    IN    DINING    ROOM 


lines,  but  in  a  different  way.  Mod- 
ern facilities  for  transportation  and 
modern  concentration  of  interests 
have  taken  the  commerce,  the  fac- 
tories, the  fisheries,  to  Boston  and 
the  changes  of  modern  life  have 
made  the  old  town  almost  a  suburb 
of  the  great  city.  Yet  Hingham 
men  are  loyal  to  their  land  and  while 
they  do  business  in  the  larger  centre 
they  make  the  quaint  old  town  their 
residence  still  and  in  this  they  are 
wise  as  well  as  loyal  for  no  more 
delightful  spot  can  be  found,  com- 
bining as  it  does  beauty  of  scenery, 
with  refined  and  restful  surround- 
ings, a  wise  mingling  of  rural  and 
suburban  life.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  little  harbor  is  the  beautiful 
residence  of  Hon.  John  D.  Long, 
distinguished  jurist,  ex-Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  during  the  Spanish  war,  a  man 
noted  for  eminence  in  law,  states- 
manship and  literature,  a  loyal  son 
of  old  Hingham.  To  the  south  are 
the    broad    acres    of    World's    End 
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farm,  the  country  home  of  Gen. 
Wilmon  W.  Blackmar,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  many  men  widely 
known  in  the  annals  of  the  state  and 
nation  to-day  make  Hingham  their 
home. 

Yet  all  the  flavor  of  modern  resi- 
dential life  cannot  take  from  Hing- 
ham the  charm  of  its  ancient  history 
or  lead  the  visitor  from  the  contem- 
plation of  its  ancient  landmarks  and 
the  enjoyment  of  its  old  time  tradi- 


resulted  in  such  harmony  of  in- 
terests that  the  pond  from  that  day 
received  the  title  of  "Accord." 
Hingham  seems  to  have  dealt  justly 
with  the  Indians  throughout  its  his- 
tory. The  lands  in  its  borders  are 
held  today  by  solemn  deed  given  by 
the  original  Indian  owners,  in  1665, 
in  consideration  of  lawful  money 
duly  paid,  and  the  signatures  of 
Wompatuck,  son  of  Chickatawbut, 
and  other  Indian  dignitaries  of  the 
tribe  attest  it. 


LEAVITT    STREET,     HINGHAM 


tions.  Accord  pond,  the  only  natu- 
ral sheet  of  water,  lies  over  on  the 
border  of  Scituate  and  Abington. 
Here  the  fathers  of  the  three  towns 
met  the  Indians  for  a  conference  re- 
garding one  of  the  early  treaties. 
It  was  the  wish  of  the  simple  sav- 
ges  that  the  meeting  should  take 
place  on  the  exact  spot  where  all 
interests  centred.  This  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  pond,  and  the  wise 
town  fathers  called  the  meeting  in 
winter.    It  was  held  on  the  ice  and 


Huit's  Cove  marks  at  once  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  very  first 
settlers  and  the  home  of  the  last  In- 
dian, for  on  its  border  is  the  tract 
of  land  known  as  "Patience's  Gar- 
den." Here  Patience  Pometic,  the 
last  Indian  squaw,  used  to  gather 
her  herbs  and  simples  for  sale  to  the 
town's  people.  Here  too  used  to 
visit,  early  in  the  last  century, 
Black  Betty,  an  eccentric  colored 
woman,  and  from  the  spot  she 
heard,  one  day,  a  strange  and  awe- 
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some  sound,  a  deep  toned  terrifying 
roar.  Looking  seaward  she  saw  a 
monster  coming  over  the  water, 
thrashing  foam  with  its  flippers, 
spouting  black  fumes  and  howling. 
With  screams  of  terror  Black  Betty 
ran  to  a  nearby  farm  house  and  told 
between  her  wails  that  the  devil 
was  coming  to  Hingham.  It  was 
Hingham's  first  steamboat,  proudly 
ploughing  the  waves  into  the 
sheltered  harbor,  but  Black  Betty 
could  never  be  made  to  believe  this. 


Near  it  on  both  sides  the  road  stood 
the  old  time  little  shops  where  the 
town  wits  gathered  to  tell  stories 
and  crack  jokes  in  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Here  was  often  told  the 
story  of  the  linguistic  accomplish- 
ments of  a  local  magnate.  French 
officers  who  had  served  with  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  under  Washington 
came  to  visit  the  town  and  were  en- 
tertained by  the  Squire  who  gave 
a  soiree  in  their  honor  and  con- 
sidered that  in  courtesy  to  them  he 
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Broad  Bridge  still  spans  the  town 
brook  on  Main  Street.  To-day  it  is 
broad  enough  to  merit  the  name  but 
when  it  was  first  established  it  was 
not  so  wide.  Indeed  the  name  ot 
"Broad"  must  have  been  given  it  in 
derision  for  it  formerly  gave  hardly 
room  for  teams  to  pass  on  it.  It  is 
related  that  an  early  resident,  hast- 
ening in  a  violent  thunder  storm  to 
fetch  a  doctor,  had  to  wait  till  a 
flash  of  lightning  showed  him  the 
bridge     before     he     could     find     it. 


must  speak  their  language.  He 
greeted  them  with  carefully  prepared 
French  and  all  was  well,  but  when 
he  launched  into  general  conversa- 
tion the  results  were  not  so  good. 
The  Frenchmen  bowed  and 
shrugged  and  gesticulated  wildly  in 
their  attempts  to  understand  but 
finally  were  on  the  verge  of  utter 
rout  when  one  of  them  burst  forth; 
"For  Heaven's  sake  Squire,  speak 
English  if  you  can!' 

Derby    Academy    still    welcomes 
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scholars  to  its  classic  halls.  It  was 
founded  by  Ezekiel  Hersey,  first 
husband  of  the  famous  Madam 
Derby,  traditions  of  whose  eccentri- 
cities are  flavored  with  a  tribute  al- 
ways to  her  excellent  mother  wit  and 
Yankee  keenness.  When  the  money 
for  the  endowment  of  the  academy 
was  brought  from  Salem  by  Nathan- 
iel Lincoln,  nephew  of  the  donor,  it 
filled  a  "Hingham  bucket"  standing 
on  the  floor  of  the  chaise  between 
the  feet  of  Lincoln  and  his  wife. 
Madam  Derby  had  stones  taken 
from  the  wall  of  the  cellar  and  the 
money  in  cloth  bags  was  built  into 
this  wall  for  concealment. 

Madam  Derby  had  a  rustic  seat 
in  the  branches  of  a  tree  near  the 
house  where  she  might  at  once  en- 
joy the  cooling  shade  and  watch  the 
workmen  in  her  fields  in  seclusion 
and  unobserved.  Sitting  here  one 
forenoon  in  all  the  comfort  of  negli- 


gee she  saw  a  carriage  containing 
distinguished  visitors  coming  up 
the  road.  To  think  and  act  were  one 
with  her  and  she  did  both  with  un- 
exampled quickness.  She  sprang 
from  her  perch,  ran  by  the  back 
way  into  the  house,  seizing  two 
chickens  and  wringing  their  necks 
as  she  ran.  These  she  flung  to  the 
cook  in  passing  with  a  hasty  order 
as  to  the  dinner.  At  the  front  door 
she  met  the  guests,  who  probably 
did  not  know  her  well,  as  a  servant, 
conducted  them  to  their  rooms  and 
discreetly  retired  to  her  own.  Later 
she  emerged,  very  much  the  grand 
lady,  and  entertained  the  visitors, 
who  never  suspected  that  she  was 
the  negligently  gowned  servant 
who  had  met  them  at  the  door. 
These  and  a  hundred  other  interest- 
ing tales  of  old  times  linger  about 
the  landmarks  of  the  early  days 
still  standing  in  this  historic  town. 
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Yet  they  represent  tradition  only 
and  not  the  Hingham  of  to-day.  You 
shall  find  all  these  if  you  seek  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  discovery  is  well 
worth  seeking.  Blended  with  the 
quaint    traditions    and    stirring   his- 


tory of  the  past  is  all  that  exalts 
and  embellishes  a  modern  town. 
The  casual  visitor,  or  the  pilgrim 
who  plans  a  longer  stay,  finds  mod- 
ern comfort  as  well  as  natural 
beauty  and  historic  interest. 


In  Darkest  Africa 

By  Henry  L.  Shumway 


(The  Story  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  By  Henry  Wel- 
lington Wack,  F.R.G.S.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    $3.50.) 

IN   the   historic   past  the   civiliza- 
tion   of   barbarous    peoples    has 
been  a  slow  and  uncertain  pro- 
cess,    generations     elapsing    before 
really  substantial  results  have  been 
apparent,  while  often  long-continued 
efforts  have  seemed  to  be  ineffective. 
Until  very  recently  such   efforts  at 
civilization  have  originated  and  been 
carried      forward      almost      entirely 
through     the     agency    of    Christian 
missions,   whose   prime   object   was 
the  conversion  of  heathen  people  to 
some     especial     form     of     Christian 
faith,    while    civilization    itself    has 
followed  these  efforts  but  lamely  and 
haltingly  at  best.     Under  the  limita- 
tions   controlling   the   work   of  mis- 
sionary   associations    their    success 
has  been  commendable,  and  in  the 
past   it  has,   perhaps,   been   all   that 
could   be   expected.      The    time   has 
come,    however,    when    more    rapid 
progress    is    possible,    and    modern 
conditions  are  insistent  that  civiliza- 
tion must  be  promoted  on  broader 
and  more  general  lines.     Much  that 
is  outside  of   creedal   religion   is   in 
evidence  in  to-day's  program  of  civ- 
ilization, and  the  influences  at  work 
are  far  more  powerful.     Besides,  the 
rapid  evolution  of  modern  agencies 
in    mechanics,    industry,    commerce 
and  education  makes  the  task  of  civ- 
ilization   less    tedious    and    burden- 


some. Not  yet  is  the  prophecy 
fulfilled, — "a  nation  shall  be  born  in 
a  day," — but  the  process  of  the 
making  of  history  is  wonderfully 
accelerated,  and  in  the  work  decades 
are  taking  the  place  of  centuries. 

Mr.  Wack's  "Story  of  the  Congo 
Free  State"  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
modern  methods  and  celerity  in  civi- 
lization, and  in  his  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  Central  Africa  for  the 
last  quarter  century  King  Leopold 
II  of  Belgium  has  given  the  world 
an  object  lesson  in  "benevolent  as- 
similation" which  is  in  startling  con- 
trast to  former  methods,  in  which 
national  prestige  and  commercial 
advantage  have  been  the  controlling 
factors.  A  similar  task  confronts 
the  United  States  in  the  responsi- 
bility it  has  assumed  towards  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  those  in  authority  and  all  intel- 
ligent students  of  the  Philippine  sit- 
uation will  find  much  for  thoughtful 
consideration,  and  not  a  little  that  is 
worthy  of  imitation  in  the  story  of 
the  Belgian  administration  of  Afri- 
can affairs. 

Mr.  Wack  has  been  a  close  and 
persistent  student  of  affairs  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  for  several  years,  and  has 
observed  with  a  critical  eye  the 
operation  of  the  opposing  interests 
of  the  "commercial"  nations  and  of 
the  Belgian  authorities.  The  latter, 
in  his  opinion,  have  had  in  mind  a 
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broad  and  systematic  plan  for  the 
development  and  permanent  advan- 
tage of  the  people  of  the  Congo 
basin,  while  he  finds  the  "commer- 
cial instincts"  engaged  in  depreciat- 
ing and  misrepresenting  the  Belgian 
administration.  Observing  that  the 
campaign  of  "commerce''  which  was 
inaugurated  in  Great  Britain  has  ex- 
tended to  the  United  States,  he  has 
undertaken  to  lay  his  version  of  the 
history  and  present  situation  of  the 
country  before  the  public.  As  a 
preparation  for  this  work  he  secured 
at  Brussels  a  full  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine and  study  all  the  archives  per- 
taining to  the  subject  and  to  secure 
such  material  as  he  found  desirable, 
free  from  governmental  espionage 
or  dictation.  His  purpose  was  fully 
understood,  and  it  was  stipulated  at 
the  outset  that  his  story  was  not  to 
be  subject  to  revision  or  control  by 
the  Brussels  authorities.  Its  publi- 
cation is  the  first  intimation  these 
authorities  will  have  of  the  result  of 
his  investigation.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Mr.  Wack's  facts  and 
conclusions  must  have  great  weight 
with  impartial  readers.  His  picture 
of  the  conditions  controlling  the 
work  of  King  Leopold  II,  and  the 
success  that  has  thus  far  attended 
it,  brings  before  the  public  a  most 
interesting  revelation  of  what  is 
possible  in  transforming  a  barbarous 
and  cannibal  people  into  conditions 
which  promise  full  civilization  in 
the  near  future.  In  his  preface  Mr. 
Wack  says : 

"That  this  story  is  true  I  have  satisfied 
myself  in  every  particular.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  great  colonizing  undertaking  founded 
upon  modern  social  science.  It  can  hardly 
fail  to  interest  the  reader  who  admires  the 
courage  and  daring  which  sniall  countries 
sometimes  display  in  extending  their  bor- 
ders and  establishing  new  markets." 

The  founding  of  a  free  political 
state  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  the 


work  of  a  quarter  century  under  the 
guidance  of  a  kingly  philanthropist, 
a  humanitarian,  such  as  is  here  de- 
scribed, is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able achievement  of  modern  times. 
Leopold  succeeded  his  father  as 
King  of  the  Belgians  thirty-six 
years  ago,  and  Africa  was  then  only 
"the  dark  continent."  He  had  the 
prescience  to  perceive  there  the 
means  to  uplift  twenty  millions  of 
the  Negro  race  to  peaceful  civiliza- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
the  same  means  as  a  necessary  re- 
sult, to  found  a  colony  for  the  sur- 
plus population  of  the  small  state  of 
whidi  he  was  the  ruler,  with  its 
dense  population  and  its  necessity 
of  dependence  upon  foreign  markets 
for  their  productions.  In  i860,  be- 
fore his  occupancy  of  the  throne,  in 
a  speech  before  the  Senate  he  de- 
clared, "I  claim  for  Belgium  her 
share  of  the  sea,"  a  prophetic  de- 
mand for  a  share  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  This  was  about  the  time 
when  modern  exploration  of  Africa 
began,  and  Burton,  Speke,  Grant, 
Baker,  Livingstone  and  Stanley,  one 
after  another,  made  public  their  ex- 
periences and  observations  covering 
the  period  from  i860  to  1871.  Pub- 
lic attention  was  drawn  to  Africa, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  prevalence 
and  atrocities  of  the  slave  trade 
shocked  the  whole  world.  The 
European  powers  did  something  to 
compel  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  but  King  Leopold,  who 
had  always  had  an  interest  in  the 
country  as  a  geographer  and  a  phi- 
lanthropist, felt  that  much  more 
was  necessary,  especially  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  equator  and  the 
Zambezi  river,  where  no  efforts  at 
control  had  been  attempted.  Act- 
ing, upon  this  conviction,  in  1876,  he 
invited    representatives    of    all    the 
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leading  geographical  societies  to  a 
conference,  at  Brussels,  to  consider 
measures  for  the  united  action  of 
their  several  governments,  for  sys- 
tematic exploration  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade.  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  Austria, 
Italy  and  Russia  were  represented 
at  the  conference.  In  his  opening 
address  the  King  said: — 

"The  subject  which  brings  us  together 
to-day  is  one  that  deserves  in  the  highest 
degree  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  friends 
of  humanity.  To  open  to  civilization  the 
only  part  of  the  globe  where  it  has  not  yet 
penetrated,  to  pierce  the  darkness  enshroud- 
ing entire  populations,  that  is,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  a  crusade  worthy  this 
century  of  progress." 

As  practical  points  for  concerted 
action  the  King  advised  the  desig- 
nation of  a  base  of  operations  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  river,  the 
designation  of  various  routes  of  ex- 
ploration therefrom,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  a  central  advisory  committee 
and  of  national  committees.  At  this 
conference  the  "International  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Exploration  and  Civ- 
ilization of  Central  Africa"  was 
organized  with  headquarters  at 
Brussels,  and  committees  for  each 
country  represented  were  appointed. 
Although  not  represented  at  the  first 
meeting,  the  United  States  soon 
joined  the  association  and  General 
Sanford,  for  many  years  minister  to 
Brussels,  became  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  Belgian  committee  became 
active  at  once,  and  at  its  first  meet- 
ing the  King  re-stated  his  idea  of 
African  civilization  and  his  desire 
that  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade 
should  be  a  leading  purpose  in  the 
movement  in  Africa;  but  he  also 
frankly  avowed  his  desire  to  find 
there  new  markets  for  Belgian  pro- 
ducts and  a  wider  field  for  the  sur- 
plus   population.      Livingstone    and 


Stanley  had  demonstrated  that 
white  men  could  safely  live  in 
Africa,  and  proof  that  the  country 
was  fertile  and  possessed  great  natu- 
ral resources  was  not  wanting. 
England,  France  and  Portugal  had 
already  claimed  large  sections,  and 
Italy  and  Germany  were  anxious 
for  a  share,  but  King  Leopold  alone 
had  a  clear  grasp  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation and  the  prescience  to  under- 
stand the  permanent  value  of  the  re- 
gion. He  had,  at  his  own  personal 
expense,  made  considerable  explora- 
tions, operated  routes,  established 
stations,  etc.  The  other  powers 
were  each  seeking  selfish  advantage 
and  were  jealous  of  the  work  of 
Stanley,  who  was  the  King's  repre- 
sentative. Portugal  claimed  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  river,  a  claim 
which  Great  Britain  at  first  dis- 
puted, but  later  found  compensation 
for  supporting  it.  France  and  Ger- 
many opposed  the  Britain-Portugal 
agreement,  and  King  Leopold  se- 
cured delay  and  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  examine  the  Portu- 
guese claim  to  the  river  territory 
for  which  he  held  titles  from  the  na- 
tives. This  commission  supported 
the  claim  of  the  King,  and  later  the 
International  Association  was  gen- 
erally recognized  as  an  independent 
government,  and  the  Congo  Free 
State  became  a  national  entity  in 
1884  through  a  conference  at  Berlin, 
at  which  it  was  formally  recognized 
by  the  interested  powers,  the  United 
States  having  previously  and  inde- 
pendently recognized  it.  King  Leo- 
pold was  constituted  the  sovereign 
ruler  of  the  new  state — a  territory 
of  about  a  million  square  miles,  in- 
habited by  some  twenty  million 
semi-barbarous  peoples.  Before  and 
after  this  the  work  credited  to  Bel- 
gium in  exploration  and  develop- 
ment was  not  at  public  cost  but  was 
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paid  for  by  Leopold  from  his  private 
fortune,  until  a  private  company  was 
organized  with  Belgian  capital  to 
carry  on  the  work. 

Belgian  exploration  of  the  Congo 
district  began  in  1877,  and  thereafter 
the  work  went  forward  under  men 
whose  instructions  were  to  maintain 
peaceful  relation  with  the  natives 
so  far  as  was  possible.  When  Port- 
ugal asserted  a  claim  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Leopold  and  his  associ- 
ates sent  Henry  M.  Stanley  into  the 
field,  and  he  worked  in  their  inter- 
est until  the  new  state  was  fully  es- 
tablished. 

The  mouth  of  the  ConL'o  was  dis- 
covered in  1484  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  had  more  or  less  possession  till 
1816,  when  a  British  expedition  went 
up  the  river  some  two  hundred 
miles.  The  river  with  its  tributaries, 
drains  an  area  larger  than  that 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  four- 
teen hundred  miles  in  length.  Its 
natural  resources  are  unsurpassed  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  It  has  over 
nine  thousand  miles  of  waterways 
open  to  navigation,  and  almost  the 
whole  vast  area  is  easily  accessible. 
Already  barbarism  is  suppressed, 
the  country  is  under  intelligent  and 
beneficent  control,  its  population  is 
being  converted  to  civilization,  in- 
ternal communication  is  established 
and  the  systematic  development  of 
its  natural  resources  is  well  begun. 
Great  areas  are  already  under  culti- 
v;  tion. 

Mr.  Wack  discusses,  with  much 
detail  and  many  citations  from  au- 
thorities on  international  law,  the 
intricate  questions  that  have  grown 
out  of  the  irregular  and  conflicting 
occupations  of  the  Congo  basin  by 
various  commercial  parties,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  claim  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
and    of    Leopold    as    its    legitimate 


ruler  are  incontrovertible.  As  an 
international  problem  this  is  of  in- 
terest, but  to  the  general  reader  the 
progress  of  civilization  under  an  ac- 
complished national  independence 
is  of  more  importance. 

Much  space  is  given  in  the  volume 
to  descriptions  of  the  slave  trade 
as  it  existed  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
and  of  the  ivory  and  rubber  trades 
which  had  been  carried  on  by  Euro- 
peans without  regard  either  to 
humanity  or  to  the  permanent  well- 
being  of  the  country  as  a  commer- 
cial factor.  The  slave  trade  is 
practically  suppressed,  and  all  com- 
mercial matters  are  under  systematic 
control.  At  first  the  new  state  or- 
ganized a  military  force  from  out- 
side its  own  dominions,  but  now  a 
native  local  force  is  found  adequate. 
Military  posts  and  stations  have 
been  established,  with  several  corps 
of  instruction  from  which  to  secure 
future  enlistments  of  trained  men. 
Thus  the  state  is  creating  a  purely 
national  army  in  which  the  natives 
are  learning  order,  cleanliness,  obe- 
dience to  law  and  other  essentials 
of  good  citizenship.  Already  the 
Congo  Free  State  has  become  a 
member  of  the  International  Postal 
Union,  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
^service  is  quite  generally  installed. 
There  are  twenty-three  postofiices, 
and  in  1902  there  were  almost  four 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  mail 
matter  handled.  Native  carriers 
transmit  mail  from  the  postofiices  to 
all  points  in  the  interior.  There  are 
thirteen  telegraph  and  telephone 
offices  in  the  state,  and  nearly  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  line  are 
established.  Steamship  lines  ply 
regularly  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  river  to  Belgium,  Lisbon, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Hamburg. 
Last  year's  tonnage  out  of  the  two 
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principal  ports  aggregated  five  hun- 
dred thousand  tons.  Similar  devel- 
opment has  been  made  on  the  upper 
Congo  by  over  a  hundred  river  craft 
running  regularly.  A  railway  line  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  around 
the  thirty-two  cataracts  of  the  river, 
is  in  operation,  and  other  shorter 
lines  are  in  use  and  under  construc- 
tion. 

In  discussing  the  development  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Wack  says  there 
are  no  two  countries  in  the  world 
more  dissimilar  than  the  Central  ,- 
Africa  of  thirty  years  ago  and  the 
Central  Africa  of  to-day.  There  are 
nineteen  permanent  scientific  sta- 
tions for  the  collection  of  data  on  all 
subjects  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  The  death 
rate  of  white  settlers  has  been 
largely  reduced,  and  the  climate  is 
no  longer  feared.  In  and  far 
around  the  government  stations  life 
and  property  are  fully  secure.  Agri- 
culture is  considerably  developed, 
and  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  cinnamon, 
pepper,  ginger,  nutmegs,  cloves, 
vanilla,  etc.,  are  systematically  cul- 
tivated. The  breeding  of  cattle, 
horses  and  donkeys  is  well  estab- 
lished, and  the  natives  are  taught 
and  assisted  by  the  government  in 
promoting  practical  agriculture. 

Rubber  is  the  most  valuable  veg- 
etable product  indigenous  to  the 
country,  and  before  the  establish- 
ment of  civilization  European 
merchants  found  large  profits  in  col- 
lecting it  from  the  natives,  who  were 
encouraged  to  bring  in  the  product 
regardless  of  the  destruction  of  the 
trees.  The  regulation  of  the  collec- 
tion of  rubber,  by  restrictions  upon 
the  method  employed,  an  export  tax 
and  a  requirement  that  new  plants 
should  be  set  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  rubber  collected  in  a  dis- 
trict,  has   put   this   industry  on   an 


economical  basis,  so  that  a  perma- 
nent income  to  the  country  is 
secured.  The  interference  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  methods  of  the 
European  merchants  was  the  cause 
of  great  friction.  Commercial  in- 
terests made  loud  protests,  and  their 
right  to  buy  rubber  without  con'rol 
has  been  a  subject  of  considerable 
international  discussion.  The  mer- 
cantile side  of  the  controversy  has 
been  loudly  defended  in  London 
and  Liverpool,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Congo  Free  State  has 
successfully  defended  its  position, 
and  the  controversy  seems  to  be 
ended. 

Ample  statistics  are  given  of  the 
development  of  commerce.  In  1887 
the  total  exports  amounted  to  only 
1,980,441  francs,  while  in  1903  the 
amount  was  54,597,835  francs.  Of 
this  over  47,000,000  francs  was  rub- 
ber; the  other  leading  products  in 
order  of  value  were  ivory,  palm-nuts, 
palm-oil,  coffee  and  cocoa.  The 
total  imports  in  1903  were  20,896,331 
francs,  of  which  three  quarters  was 
from  Belgium.  The  revenue  of 
the  state  for  1903,  amounted  to 
28,000,000  francs.  Of  this  amount 
about  16,500,000  francs  was  from  the 
state  lands,  while  direct  personal 
taxation  was  only  600,000  francs. 
Import  duties  were  1,600,000  francs 
and  export  duties  were  4,450,000 
francs.  The  revenue  of  the  state  for 
1903  was  a  little  over  26,000,000 
francs. 

Christian  missions  are  extensively 
established,  the  government  protect- 
ing all  creeds  and  sects  alike,  the 
original  constitution  providing  that 
the  Powers,  "without  distinction  of 
creed  or  nation,  protect  and  favor  all 
religions,  scientific  or  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  undertakings  created 
and   organized   for   the  above   ends, 
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or  which  aim  at  instructing  the  na- 
tives, and  bringing  home  to  them 
the  blessings  of  civilization.  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  scientists  and 
explorers,  with  their  followers,  prop- 
erty and  collections,  shall  likewise 
be  the  objects  of  special  protection." 
Such  a  quarter  century  of  national 
devlopment  is  unique  in  the  world's 
history.  Of  course  much  remains 
to  be  done  which  can  only  come 
through  the  slow  and  natural  pro- 
gress   of   human    development,    and 


several  generations  must  elapse  be- 
fore full  civilization  can  be  accom- 
plished. If,  however,  the  success 
thus  far  attained  is  compared  with 
the  slow  progress  which  followed 
the  opening  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  river  to  European  devel- 
opment, the  unique  character  of  the 
work  may  be  appreciated.  Such  a 
work  proves,  in  a  large  way  and  with 
tremendous  emphasis,  the  world's 
progressive  humanitarian  and  eco- 
nomic directions. 


A  Poet  Passes 

By  Frank  Putnam 

Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles 


"Thou  higher  Truth,  Love's  sister,  Wonder's  bride ! 
O  larger  Science  with  the  God-turned  face! 

Clasp  my  cold  heart  to  thy  supreme  embrace 
Until  my  blood  flow  through  me  like  a  tide, 
And  my  sad,  pulseless  soul  be  deified 

With  the  divinest  currents  of  the  race ; 

I  stand  upon  this  wandering  star  in  space 
And  pray  thy  coming  though  all  worlds  divide ! 

"Behold!  I  feel  thy  lips  upon  my  own 

Often,  O  Goddess,  till  thy  wings  sweep  by 

And  leave  my  spirit  passionless  as  a  nun's; 

Then,  ere  I  quite  despair,  gray  Ocean's  moan 
Resummons  thee,  or  some  red-shouldering  sky 

With  mountain  summits  dipped  in  dying  suns." 


HE  had  just  begun  to  live  when 
Death  o'ertook  him,  touched 
him  upon  the  shoulder  and 
bade  him  come.  In  his  brief  span 
he  dared  the  noblest  fortunes, 
practiced  self-denial,  strove  with  in- 
finite loving  labor  toward  the  per- 
fecting of   his   talents,    exemplified, 


as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  splendid 
aristocracy  of  service,  giving  his 
best,  his  all,  freely  to  any  that  would 
partake  thereof. 

His  published  works  are  now  in 
some  demand.  We,  that  knew  him 
not  when  he  was  with  us,  will  now 
be  curious  to  know  what  manner  of 
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man  he  was  that  sang  of  spirit  in 
this  material  age,  will  now  take 
home  his  volumes  and  seek  acquaint- 
ance tardily.  However,  Frederic 
Lawrence  Knowles  did  not  languish 
under  public  silence,  never  leaned 
upon  the  multitude,  knew  his  way 
and  kept  it,  engrossed  with  his  high 
aspirations,  certain  of  an  ultimate 
success.     Losing  him  thus  early  we 


dead.  Art  he  loved,  but  he  loved 
mankind  more — truth  most  of  all. 
He  fitly  represented  the  best  of 
austere  Puritan  New  England  in 
these  later  days.  Not  his,  in  all  his 
moods,  the  delicate  subtleties  of  the 
lyric  art  of  many  of  his  compeers, 
but  his  a  deeper  earnestness,  a 
mightier  motive  power,  an  ethical 
inspiration     not     matched     by    any 
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have  lost  a  man  who  would  have 
done  good  service  in  awakening  the 
American  people  from  satisfaction 
with  mere  sordid  gains.  His  mind 
was  the  sane  mind  of  Emerson  and 
of  Whittier,  with  something  added 
of  the  larger  freedom,  the  love  of 
elemental  wildness,  that  marked 
Walt  Whitman  and  set  him  forever 
apart  from  all  other  poets,  living  or 


other  singer  of  his  time  save  only 
William  Watson,  in  the  mother 
country. 

If  you  will  read  the  two  volumes 
of  his  original  verse — he  edited 
several  anthologies — you  will  see 
him  enlarging  his  inheritance  by 
honest  labor,  page  by  page  passing 
into  freer  air  under  wider  skies, 
absorbing  modern   thought  and  re- 
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casting  it  in  the  crucible  of  his  an  April  morning.  Few  men  have 
imagination  into  forms  of  rare  and  handled  the  sonnet  with  greater  dig- 
exquisite  beauty.  Thus  does  the  nity  and  grace  than  he  and  in  its 
truth  fly  farthest,  winged  with  a  stately  measure  one  of  his  most 
poet  s  wit  and  fancy.  beautiful  poems  was  written,  a  poem 
He  died  full  early,  yet,  as  our  that  breathes  all  the  rugged  beauty, 
greatest  novelist  said  of  another  the  inspiring  grace  and  the  divine 
young  man  summoned  m  his  prime,  fire  of  ^  New  E  ^nd  whkh 
the  works  he  left  are  sufficient  for  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  , 
his  fame.  Especially  shall  we  cher-  was  hls  home  land  and  whlch  he 
ish  his  love  songs  and  his  lyrics  loved  wlth  the  Passion  of  the  Poet's 
born  out-doors,  the  former  rich  heart-  This  inadequate  tribute  may 
with  passion  and  with  beauty,  the  well  close  with  this,  perhaps  his 
latter  fresh  and  airy  as  a  breeze  of  noblest  utterance. 

NEW  ENGLAND 


Bleak  was  the  sea,  and  pitiless  the  shore, 

When  our  brave  fathers,  tyrant-driven,  accurs'd, 
Unlock'd  the  future's  inauspicious  door, 

And,  bold  of  brow,  trod  Freedom's  threshold  first. 
Staunch  hearts !  beneath  the  arrogant  garb  of  sect 

Beat  bosoms  warmed  by  fires  not  lit  on  earth, 
And  the  real  man — supreme,  secure,  erect — 

Gave  to  an  iron  creed  its  human  worth. 
The  cold  frosts  fell  relentless  on  the  grain, 

The  cunning  savage  lurked  by  rock  and  tree, 
No  sound  was  heard  in  that  lone,  desolate  plain 

Save,  on  the  rocks,  the  ravings  of  the  sea. 
Yet,  O  our  fathers,  how  your  hands  were  stayed ! 
The    Pilgrim's    God   was   with   you — ye   were   undis- 
mayed ! 


And  we,  the  scions  of  a  gentler  age, 

The  latest  birth  of  slow-maturing  Time — 
Shall  we  be  heirs  of  that  high  heritage, 

Partakers  of  that  legacy  sublime, 
And  not  be  sharers  of  their  solemn  vow — 

Those  forest-conquering  heroes,  dauntless,  free, 
By  the  long,  treacherous  cape  which,  then  as  now, 

With  gaunt,  crook'd  finger  beckoned  to  the  sea? 
Tell  us,  ye  stars,  that  watched  their  lonely  fires, 

Yea,  watch  each  generation  as  it  runs — 
The  witness  of  their  prayers,  and  our  desires 

High  as  their  own — say,  are  we  not  their  sons? 
Shall  not  the  virtues  which  have  made  them  great 
Rule,  animate,  enthrall  our  hearts,  control  our  State? 
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Thou  art  the  rough  nurse  of  a  hero-brood, 

New  England,  and  their  mighty  limbs  by  thee 
Were  fashioned — they,  the  bards,  the  warriors  rude, 

Whom  Time  hath  dowered  with  fame  imperishably. 
But  not  alone  for  this  I  love  thee;  I 

On  thy  bare  mother-breast  have  laid  my  head, 
And  drunk  the  cool,  deep  silence,  while  the  sky, 

Confederate  of  my  joy,  laughed  o'er  my  bed. 
Thus  have  I  lain  till  half  I  seemed  a  part — 

In  my  clairvoyant  mood — of  Nature's  plan ; 
The  very  landscape  crept  into  my  heart, 

And  they  were  one — the  sense,  the  soul,  of  man ; 
My  kinship  with  life's  myriad  forms  I  knew :  — 
Worms  in  the  world  of  green,  wings  in  the  world  of 
blue! 

Nor  less  I  loved  thee  in  those  hours  of  blight 

When  winter  fell  upon  thee  like  a  sleep ; 
Again  I  watch  along  the  drifted  white 

The  dark  triangle  of  the  snow-plough  sweep, 
Behold  the  oxen  draw  the  creaking  sled, 

Hear  the  sharp  sleet  rehearse  upon  the  pane, 
See  the  wise  village  prophets  shake  the  head 

While  through  the  elms  the  witless  winds  complain. 
Ah,  in  those  hours,  O  native  hills !  I  know 

Alert  beneath  thy  guise  of  seeming  dead 
The  roots  are  warm,  the  saps  of  summer  flow, 

The  wings  of  immortality  are  bred ! 
In  all  things  reigns  one  immanent  Control : 
The  life  beneath  the  snow,  the  Life  within  my  soul ! 

Then  hail,  ye  hills !  like  rough-hewn  temples  set, 

With  granite  beams,  upon  this  earth  of  God ! 
Austerer  halls  of  worship  never  yet 

Had  feet  of  Puritan  or  Pilgrim  trod : 
Abrupt  Chocorua,  Greylock's  hoary  height, 

Katahdin,  with  her  peak  of  bare,  scarr'd  stone, 
Sloping  Monadnock,  and,  in  loftier  flight, 

Thou,  rising  to  the  eternal  heavens,  alone — 
Thy  Sun-wooed  sisters,  less  divinely  proud, 

Bribed  to  compliance  by  their  suitor's  gold — 
Thou,  wrapt  in  thy  stern  drapery  of  a  cloud, 

Chaste,  passionless,  inviolably  cold, 
Mount      Washington!       sky-shouldering,      freedom- 
crowned, 
Compatriot  with  the  windy  blue  above,  around ! 

And  hail,  ye  waters !  whether,  mountain-locked, 
The  timid  lake  shines  in  the  valley's  palm, 
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Where  strident  human  discord  never  mocked 

With  alien  clamor  the  primeval  calm; 
Or  whether  streams  insistent  to  the  sea 

Urge  their  impatient  way,  till  far  behind 
The  hills  are  left,  and,  black  with  industry, 

Through   long,  low  meadow-lands   their  path   they 
wind. 
O'er  stream  and  lake  alike  the  slight  canoe, 

Artful  though  forest-born,  once  found  its  course, 
By  dark  hands  guided  which  the  war-axe  knew — 

Hands  skilled  in  dexterous  craft  and  fearless  fore?. 
Now  by  those  waters  blue  the  warriors  sleep ; 
The  still  heights  taciturn  the  destined  secret  keep ! 

Perished  that  forest-nurtur'd  race;  the  winds 

Have  scattered  past  recall  their  nameless  dust. 
Forerunners  they  of  more  heroic  kinds, 

The  harsh  Fates  slew  them,  but  the  Fates  were  just. 
Thou  more  intrepid  brood !  these  hills  were  thine 

Which  had  been  theirs,  O  valiant  elder  band ! 
Let  us  in  our  unventurous  ease,  supine, 

Spare  those  a  thought  who  met  the  time's  demand, 
Ploughed    these    unwilling    plains,    these    woodlands 
cleared, 

The  sons  of  God  because  the  sons  of  Toil, 
Who  in  this  wilderness  their  temples  reared, 

But  knew  no  shrine  more  sacred  than  their  soil. 
When  tyranny  this  freeman  breed  defied, 
Through  the  hot  lips  of  merciless  cannon  they  replied ! 

Who  was  it,  when  the  British  thunders  broke, 

And  Western  Conquest  staggered  to  her  fall — 
Who  was  it  then  unchained  the  tyrant-yoke? 

Oh,  answer,  memory-haunted  Faneuil  Hall ! 
And  when  our  North  was  menaced  by  her  foes, 

Blind  with  the  lust  of  gold,  deaf  as  the  sea, 
Though  bondsmen  plead  for  pity,  who  arose 

And  sundered  first  those  shackles — who  but  thee? 
All-sheltering  as  a  mother,  thou  didst  stand, 

New  England,  with  thine  arms  outstretch'd  to  save; 
Europe,  the  prairied  West,  on  either  hand, 

And,  clinging  to  thy  garment's  hem,  the  slave ! 
And  shall  we  love  thee  less  whom,  at  thy  shrine, 
Our   sires   pledged   in   their   hearts'   best   blood — that 
costliest  wine? 

Nay !  though  we  wander  where  against  the  sky 

The  sun-burnt  leagues  of  low  plain  stretch  away, 
Or  where  on  silver  coasts  the  warm  waves  sigh 
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And  green,  palm-crown'd  Decembers  vie  with  May, 
We  still  are  thine;  and  in  our  sad,  fond  dream, 

They  rest  again — these  weary  feet  that  roam : 
We  see  the  farm,  the  orchard,  and  the  stream, 

And,  rising  to  the  heavens,  the  hills  of  home. 
The  quest  of  gain  has  called  us  from  thy  breast, 

Our  common  mother !  but  the  noisy  mart 
Can  never  drown  the  inner  voice  of  rest; 

The  child's  pure  peace  still  harbors  in  our  heart. 
Though  far  our  footsteps  stray,  though  years  be  long, 
The  kindred  loves  of  home  and  truth  shall  keep   us 
strong ! 


Where  Two  Ways  Meet 


By  Elizabeth  Hyer   Neff 


THE  purring,  sunny  wood  fire 
illuminates  a  glowing  bit  of 
ge7ire  in  the  barbaric  scheme 
of  the  rooms,  yet  the  vivid  colors 
are  harmonious  enough.  If  a 
woman,  like  a  bird,  lines  her  nest 
with  the  feathers  nearest  her  heart, 
it  is  a  gorgeously  plumaged  person- 
ality that  has  designed  these  brilliant 
effects.  Here  is  no  New  Art  aus- 
terity, no  penitential  chairs  nor 
colorless  rugs. 

She  is  a  handsome  woman — note 
the  mirrors !  She  is  luxurious — 
hence  the  inviting  couches  and 
cushions  that  can  be  used;  she  is  tall 
■ — for  the  chairs  are  large  and  low, 
while  draperies  and  pictures  are  both 
hung  high.  She  is  dark — for  what 
blonde  would  pose  herself  against 
that  Indian  red  and  gold?  The 
music  room  with  its  open  piano  and 
scattered  sheets  shows  familiar  use; 
but  the  closed  cases  of  the  library 
are  filled  with  unworn  books.  There 
is  riotous  license  in  heavily  framed 
pictures  and  choice  bric-a-brac,  but 
after  all  the  most  beautiful,  brilliant 
thing   in    the    house    is    the    woman 


herself,  lounging  with  graceful  aban- 
don in  a  great  chair  in  the  crimson 
firelight.  Her  shimmering  yellow 
satin  gown  frosted  with  rich  lace 
harmonizes  with  the  dramatic  sug- 
gestion of  her  surroundings;  it  is  of 
quaint,  ancient  fashion.  Her  eyes 
are  radiant  with  triumphant  happi- 
ness ;  her  hands  are  restless  with  im- 
patience as  she  listens,  starts  and 
sinks  back  again  when  the  one  she 
expects  does  not  come.  She  smiles 
and  frowns  alternately  as  she 
watches  the  fire  and  listens.  At 
last  she  starts  and  thrills  with  ex- 
pectancy. The  hall  door  slams  and 
he  comes  with  a  slow  stride  through 
the  long  rooms  to  this  nook  by  the 
fire.  He  does  not  speak  to  her  but 
walks  to  the  mantel  and  leans  his 
tall,  finely  knit  figure  lightly  against 
it,  looking  down  into  the  swaying 
flame.  She  watches  him  with  eager 
expectancy;  at  last  she  says, 
"Well?" 

"Well  ?"  he  repeats — after  a  pause. 

"Is  that  all  you  are  going  to  say?" 
she  asks  poutingly. 
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"What  do  you  want  me  to  say?" 
he  responds  dully. 

"Say  anything!  Say  something! 
Don't  stand  dumb!  How  did  you 
like  it?  How  did  you  like — me?" 
"I  don't  know.  I  did  not  see  it 
through ;  I  came  away  after  the  sec- 
ond act."  His  tone  is  hard  and 
strained. 

"You  did!"  she  blazes.  "And  I 
wouldn't  believe  it!  I  thought  you 
must  have  changed  your  seat — for 
some  reason — when  I  missed  you. 
You  left!  Were  you  ill — or  were 
you  ashamed  of  me?" 

"Both,"  is  the  reluctant  reply. 
She   gasps   with    amazement   and 
the  hot  color  flies  over  her  face. 
"Please  tell  me  what  you  mean?" 
The   man   faces   her   for   the   first 
time.     "I  don't  know  what  I  mean. 
I    haven't    had    time    to    think;    I 
couldn't    stay— I    couldn't  I— that    is 
all." 

"You  are  a  hard  critic;  I  looked 
so — ugly  and  played  so  badly  that 
you  had  to  leave !" 

"You  know  it  was  not  that.  You 
looked  beautiful — oh,  Lord,  yes! — 
and  you  played  well,  I  suppose,  but 
how  could  I  judge  that!" 

"You  .  'suppose'  I  played  well ! 
Why,  everybody  raved  !  You  should 
have  seen  how  they  went  wild  over 
the  other  acts.  But,  of  course, 
one's  own  husband  has  the  right  to 
be  disagreeable  on  inopportune  oc- 
casions— but  no  one  else  will  agree 
with  you.  I  know  you  don't  believe 
it — but  I  made  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess." 

She  links  her  hands  around  her 
knee  and  rocks  back  and  forth  in 
angry  elation ;  he  is  in  no  humor  to 
allow  for  her  triumphant  mood. 

He  drops  into  his  first  weary  atti- 
tude with  his  deep-set  eyes  upon  the 
roseate  coals  in  the  fireplace,  but  he 
does  not  answer. 


"Isn't  it  enough,  Raymond,  to  dis- 
own me  in  public  by  leaving  the 
theatre  after  the  second  act  without 
being  quite  so — so  brutal  at  home?" 
This  with  crisp  iciness. 
"I  left  the  theatre  because  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  stay.  I  have 
said  only  what  you  have  made  me 
say  since  I  came  home."  His  dull, 
strained  tone  especially  irritates  her 
in  the  high  exaltation  of  her  mood, 
yet  she  cannot  keep  silent. 

"It  is  fortunate  that  critics  beyond 
my  own  fireside  are  more  kind,"  she 
begins  bitterly.  He  turns  upon  her 
quickly.  Beyond  your  own  fire- 
side, yes,"  and  there  is  significant 
emphasis  in  his  tone. 

"Perhaps  if  the  one  by  my  own 
fireside  were  less  severe  I  should  not 
be  dependent — " 

"Stop !"  he  interrupts  her,  while  a 
hot  flush  covers  the  gray  pallor  of 
his  face.  "You  dare  not  say  that, 
Victoria." 

She  stares  at  him  without  seeing 
the  lines  of  suffering  in  his  face. 
Possibly  that  perception  has  never 
been  hers. 

"Don't  fly  into  a  passion,"  her 
voice  is  hard;  "it  is  so  vulgar." 
And  after  a  pause,  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  to-night?  You  are  not 
angry  at  me  because  I — succeeded? 
I  have  only  used  my  talent  for  a 
great  charity.  You  are  not  so 
narrow  as  to  object  to  that?" 

He  has  gone  white  again  and  the 
drawn  lines  sharpen.  She  is  turning 
the  flashing  rings  on  her  fingers. 
"I  am  not  narrow  and  I  am  not 
mean,  you  surely  have  no  cause  to 
say  that  of  me,  Victoria,"  he  pleads. 
"Because  I  will  not  contribute  my — 
wife  to  the  hospital  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  I  am  uncharitable.  I  only 
claim  the  right  of  a  husband  to — " 
"To  dictate  your  wife's  deeds!" 
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"No,  oh,  no !  Only  to  claim  the 
first  place  in  your  heart." 

"Why  do  you  question  that? 
What  have  I   done?"  * 

"How  can  you  ask?  Don't  you 
see  what  it  means  to  us?" 

"No;  what  does  it  mean  to  us?" 
She  rocks  to  and  fro,  her  eager  eyes 
on  his  face.  She  sees  her  husband 
in  a  new  role  to-night  and  sire  is 
unconsciously  noting  how  well  he 
plays  it.  He  has  always  been  self- 
contained,  absorbed  and  indulgent 
without  question;  now  his  deep  eyes 
are  eloquent  with  hopeless  tender- 
ness, his  very  pose  is  full  of  passion- 
ate protest;  his  chin  is  cameo-cut 
against  the  wall  behind  him  and  she 
wonders  why  she  never  saw  its  fine, 
firm  line  before.  She  admires  him 
in  this  mood,  but  she  does  not  like 
it — not  to-night  of  all  nights.  He 
searches  her  face  keenly. 

"What  does  it  mean  to  us?"  he  re- 
peats intensely.  Shall  I  tell  you? 
It  means  that  my  house  will  'be  left 
unto  me  desolate ;  our  home  dar- 
ling, where  we  have  lived  these  five 
years.  It  means  the  sundering  of  our 
marriage  vows — yours  and  mine ! 
You  are  the  one  love  of  my  life — 
you  know  that;  you  have  made  the 
only  home  I  ever  had — you  know  all 
about  that,  too.  And  you  and  I  are 
not  the  first  consideration  at  all.  I 
don't  see  how  you  can  forget  our 
tremendous  responsibility  to  her  for 
a  minute.  I  went  up  to  look  after 
her  when  you  had  gone  this  evening 
and  the  sight  of  her,  asleep  in  her 
baby  trustfulness,  dependent  on  us 
from  hour  to  hour  for  the  keeping 
of  her  little  fluttering  life — wait  a 
moment,  Victoria,  I  shall  never  say 
this  again — and  from  there  I  went 
to  the  theatre  and  saw — you — come 
out — my  baby's  mother! — painted 
bedizened,  glittering  in  the  glare  of 
the  footlights,  making  a  mockery  of 


sacred  passions  for  the  amusement 
of  the  public — my  wife !  Between 
my  eyes  and  the  picture  of  the  stage 
always  floated  that  little  sleeping 
face,  forgotten  in  her  nursery — and 
I  couldn't  stay!  I  had  to  go.  I  got 
out  into  the  air.  No,  I  didn't  come 
home;  I  couldn't.  I  tramped  about 
in  the  storm  to  get  steadied  a  bit; 
the  air  was  cold  on  my  head — " 

She  stops  him  with  an  imperious 
gesture.  "I  don't  think  you  quite 
know  what  you  are  talking  about, 
dear." 

He  wipes  the  moisture  from  his 
white  forehead. 

"Go  to  bed,  Raymond.  You  are 
overwrought  to-night.  I  am  sorry  I 
had  to  succeed  against  your  wish, 
but  no  one  else  could  do  the  part  and 
it  is  a  grand  charity.  If  you  think  it 
so  bad  for  me  to  play  two  nights  for 
a  hospital  that  burned,  what  crim- 
inals you  must  think  women  who 
play  to  support  their  children !" 

"Oh,  Victoria,  don't  you  under- 
stand?   That  is  noble." 

She  looks  at  him  blankly.  "But 
they  work  for  money  and  I  only  for 
art — and  charity." 

"They  work  for  children  and 
home.  You  will  abandon  child  and 
home  for  love  of  this  'art.'  That  is 
the  difference." 

"You  talk  as  if  I  had  taken  up 
the  profession." 

"It  has  possessed  you — soul  and 
body.  The  first  glance  at  your  face 
when  you  came  out  told  me  that  I 
saw  my  rival;  I  never  saw  that  look 
before — your  supreme  passion.  No 
woman  has  two  loves  like  that — 
one  must  yield — I  dare  not  ask 
which." 

"Come  upstairs,  dear,  you  are  not 
yourself." 

"No,  not  until  I  know — I  saw  a 
friend  go  through  the  awful  stages 
of  slow  estrangement — and  I  cannot 
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do  it.  Our  history  must  be  lived  to- 
night. We  have  come  to  a  spot 
where  two  ways  meet — and  you 
must  decide  which  you  will  take. 
You  cannot  go  on  in  my  path  except 
through   utter   renunciation." 

"Oh,  barbarian !  We  don't  live  in 
the  dark  ages !"  She  is  looking  at 
him  in  amazement;  the  gentle,  ador- 
ing husband  whose  law  was  her 
lightest  wish  could  not  be  trans- 
formed into  this  stern  dictator. 

"No,  that  is  gloriously  true — yet 
every  great  advance  sweeps  under 
some  innocent  lives.  You  are  free 
to  choose,  now,  even  though  Baby 
and  I  have  a  supreme  claim." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a 
glance  at  the  ashes  in  which  a  jewel- 
like coal  or  two  still  gleamed,  and 
held  out  her  hand  with  a  queenly 
gesture.     He  ignored  it. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Victoria,  we 
might  as  well  understand  now." 

"Understand  what?" 

"What  we  are  to  each  other.  We 
have  lived  blindfolded  for  five  years ; 
now  our  souls  stand  face  to  face.  I 
am  absolutely  yours — without  re- 
serve; I  want  to  fulfil  my  trust  to 
you  and  Baby  to  the  utmost.  How 
much  do  you  give  me  in  return? 
Enough  to  make  us  husband  and 
wife?  Nothing  less  than  perfect  love 
sanctions  marriage." 

"What  can  you  mean?" 

"If  I-  am  not  first  in  your  heart — 
I  am  not  your  husband;  I  don't  be- 
long here." 

"Oh!"  she  cries.  "And  all  this 
because  I  have  done  a  deed  of 
charity  \" 

"No,  oh,  no !  Because  you  love 
your  part  in  it  so  intensely — and — 
because — you — can  be — great  in  it. 
You  were  magnificent." 

She  sways  toward  him  with  her 
face  alight.  "Oh,  darling!  Then  I 
did  it  well?     You  admit  it  at  last? 


you  dear!"  She  drops  her  sweeping 
train  and  lays  her  beautiful  bare 
arms  around  his  neck,  drawing  his 
face  down  to  hers.  "Oh,  I  forgive 
you  everything,  you  darling,  jealous 
bear!  Now,  come  upstairs;  it  must 
be  nearly  morning;  the  servants 
were  abed  hours  ago.  It  will  seem 
very  different  by  daylight." 

He  held  her  off  and  looked  straight 
into  her  eyes.  "First,  tell  me — that 
you  love  me." 

"You  know  that." 

"Then  crucify  my  rival.  Promise 
me — swear  to  me  that  you  will 
never  again  appear  upon  the  stage 
— even  in  an  amateur  performance; 
this  so  long  as  I  am  a  good  hus- 
band." 

"But  I  must  play  again  to-morrow 
night." 

"Yes,  no  one  else  can  take  your 
part.   Then,  after  to-morrow  night?" 

"Oh,  you  ask  too  much — when  I 
have  made  such  a  success !" 

"Oh,  love,  don't  hesitate;  don't 
prove  that  I  have  reason  for  my — in- 
sanity. Show  me  that  you  are  nobly 
great — as  well  as  womanly  sweet — 
and  that  I  am  a  mad,  jealous  fool!" 

"You  are  wearing  me  out.  You 
have  no  right  to  make  such  exac- 
tions." 

The  man's  face  grows  ghastly  as 
he  puts  her  away  from  him.  "I  am 
answered,"  he  says  hoarsely.  But 
as  she  turns  away  he  catches  her 
arm :  "There  is  one  who  has  a 
stronger  claim  than  mine.  The 
privilege  of  holy  motherhood  has 
been  given  to  you ; — I  wonder  some- 
times what  its  dear  mystery  must 
be.  Come  up  with  me  to  the 
nursery;  come  up  and  look  at  her 
and  see  the  appeal  of  her  helpless- 
ness.    Come,  Victoria." 

She  draws  away  weariedly :  "No, 
we  should  wake  her." 

He  leans  dizzily  against  the  man- 
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tel.  The  clock  beside  him  strikes 
four  slow,  musical  notes.  She  turns 
and  walks  with  tired  grace  to  the 
door,  her  long,  bright  train  sweep- 
ing across  her  husband's  feet.  He 
stands  moveless,  watching  her  out 
of  the  room,  grey  eyes  black  with 
pain,  listening  till  he  hears  her  cross 
the  room  above.  The  ephemeral 
fire  has  gone  out,  its  last  coal 
turned  grey,  and  he  looks  into  the 
powdery  ashes  of  what  was  lately  so 
warm  and  bright.  Then  he  turns 
with  utter  weariness  in  every  line 
of  his  strong  figure,  passes  linger- 
ingly  through  the  gay  rooms  and 
out  into  the  wintry  street.  He 
stands  irresolute  for  a  moment,  then 
walks  slowly  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  city  over  whose  spires  the 
faint  flush  of  the  frosty  dawn  is 
creeping.     At  the  turn  of  the  street 


he  looks  back  at  his  home.  A  light 
window  flashes  in  its  darkened 
front;  he  stands  breathless: — "She 
has  gone  into  the  nursery!  Per- 
haps—" 

A  graceful  silhouette  is  thrown 
upon  the  white  shade — a  woman's 
beautiful  head  that  comes  and  goes 
with  a  quick,  passionate  movement; 
it  lingers  now  and  bends  forward — 
low  and  lower — over  something  low, 
with  a  suggestion  of  ineffable  ten- 
derness in  the  curve  of  the  proud 
neck.  There  is  a  sudden,  swift, 
downward  sweep  of  the  head.  The 
man  starts :  "Thank  God !"  he 
chokes  in  a  broken  voice,  as  he 
turns  with  long  strides  to  his  home. 
"My  queen,  my  queen!  You  have 
laid  a  great  talent  on  the  altar — to 
Love." 


My  TruSl  in  Dreams 

By  Eugene  C.  Dolson 

O,  Loved  One,  far  away, 

If  this  I  knew — 

That  lovers'  dreams  come  true, 
I  could  be  glad  to-day. 

For  in  the  still  night-tide 

Of  you  I  dreamed; 

Your  mystic  presence  seemed 
Forever  by  my  side. 

In  the  dim  world  of  sleep 

May  it  not  be 

That  spirits  wander  free, 
And  hearts  their  trystings  keep? 


I  send  my  trust  to  you 

Across  the  gray 

Long  leagues  of  watery  way — 
My  trust  that  dreams  come  true ! 
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A  movement  is  on  foot  to  induce  the 
state  legislature  or  the  national  congress 
to  appropriate  a  million  dollars  or  more 
to  preserve  the  forests  of  the  White 
Mountains  'from  the  lumbermen  and  the 
paper-pulp  makers  by  the  purchase  of  all 
the  land  of  the  Presidential  Range.  The 
landowners,  the  mountain  hotel  people  and 
a  considerable  contingent  of  the  general 
public  in  New  Hampshire  are  active  in 
promoting  the  _  scheme,  but  there  is  also 
an  active  opposition.  The  arguments  of  the 
advocates  of  the  scheme  are  on  the  sur- 
face of  things.  A  great,  national  sum- 
mer-resort park  for  New  England  is  de- 
sirable and  can  only  be  secured  by  prompt 
action.  Landowners  and  the  mountain 
hotel  people  naturally  take  this  view.  But 
against  it  is  urged  the  fact  that  such  an 
expenditure  would  be  of  little  value  to  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire,  for  only  a  few 
of  them  go  to  the  mountains,  and  the  hotel 
business  there  adds  but  little  to  the  income 
of  the  people.  Supplies  for  the  hotels,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  employes  come  from 
Boston  and  other  outside  points,  in  which 
residents  have  no  interest.  If  the  state  is 
to  spend  a  minion  dollars,  it  is  urged  that 
the  people  will  be  much  more  generally 
benefited  if  it  is  spent  on  highway  im- 
provement, for  easier  access  to  the  innu- 
merable smaller  places  where  summer 
boarders  are  less  transient  than  at  the 
mountains,  and  whose  expenditures  go 
directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  of 
the  state.  These  people  would  perhaps  not 
object  if  the  nation  should  spend  the 
money  for  the  mountains,  but  they  will 
probably  vote  against  the  state  doing  so, 
on  the  ground  that  the  public  at  large  will 
be  more  benefited  by  a  wider  distribution 
of  the  funds. 


The  preservation  of  local  history  is  more 
and  more  highly  esteemed  as  time  goes  on. 
There  is  wide-spread  public  interest  in  the 
annals  of  the  past,  and  every  attempt  at 
research  reveals  a  lack  of  first-hand  ma- 
terial. Whether  the  student  attempts  to 
review  the  personal  life  of  Shakesoeare,  or 
the  story  of  the  settlers  of  New  England 
while  they  were  at  Scrooby  and  Delft- 
Haven,  every  step  evokes  regret  that  so 
little  authentic  material  has  been  pre- 
served. New  England  is  yet  young,  but 
her  scholars  have^  recognized  this  situat'on 
and  have  taken  vigorous  measures  to  con- 
serve all  that  can  be  secured  of  local  his- 
tory, and  to  gather  and  save  the  record  of 
the  present  as  it  is  evolved.  To  this  end 
flourishing  societies,  covering  general  and 


special  fields,  are  very  numerous.  The 
latest,  and  a  peculiar  organization,  has  just 
been  formed  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.  Its  active 
membership  is  confined  to  residents  and 
past  residents  of  sixty  years  of  age  and 
over.  Younger  people  can  become  associate 
members  and  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
society,  and  are  thereby  in  line  for  full 
membership  when  they  attain  the  requ'red 
age.  Its  title  is  "The  Sexagenarian  So- 
ciety of  Uxbridge,"  and  Hon.  A.  A.  Put- 
nam is  its  president.  Besides  recording  all 
material  recollections  of  older  citizens  who 
have  passed  away,  the  members  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  to  the  files  of  the  so- 
ciety autobiographical  sketches,  with  such 
genealogical  material  as  is  within  their 
reach.  The  scheme  is  an  admirable  one ; 
its  success  will  depend  upon  the  interest 
and  perseverance  of  its  members. 

Numismatists  are  finding  a  fertile  field 
of  research  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
Carolinas.  Gold  was  found  in  western 
North  Carolina  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  small  quantities  as 
compared  with  results  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
but  enough  to  compensate  the  operators 
for  their  crude  style  of  mining.  One  Chris- 
topher Bechtler  undertook  to  coin  the 
gold,  and  thought  it  no  wrong  as  he  put 
more  value  into  his  $i  and  $5  pieces  than 
did  the  government  mints.  These  coins 
had  general  circulation  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  two  states  for  a  considerable 
period,  but  the  federal  government  inter- 
fered and  the  coinage  was  stopped.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  coins  in  circulation 
found  their  way  to  the  lawful  mints  and 
were  melted,  but  here  and  there  through- 
out the  district  specimens  of  the  Bechtler 
coins  are  still  held  as  especial  treasures, 
and  their  value  is  much  enhanced  as  the 
collectors  pursue  them.  Professor  W.  E. 
Hidden,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  whose  mineral- 
ogical  fame  is  embalmed  in  the  Hiddenite, 
a  valuable  emerald  discovered  by  him  in 
North  Carolina,  has  made  an  extended  re- 
search into  this  coining  episode,  and  col- 
lected many  of  the  coins.  He  has  in  hand 
a  biography  of  Bechtler  and  a  history  of 
his  work,  wbrch  is  eagerly  awaited  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  coins  or  in  the  unique 
bits  of  minor  historical  matter. 


The  semi-centennial  of  the  opening  of 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canal,  connecting  lakes 
Superior  and  Huron,  has  just  been  cele- 
brated, Canada  joining  with  the  United 
States    in    the    observance.      The  *  develop- 
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ment  of  the  great  northwest  during  the  last 
fifty  years  has  more  than  justified  the  na- 
tional expenditure  on  this  enterprise. 
Lake  Superior  and  its  tributaries,  including 
a  vast  area  of  Canadian  territory  find  the 
canal  the  most  practicable  outlet.  The  first 
year  after  its  opening  showed  the  transit 
of  only  106,296  tons  of  shipping.  In  1902 
the  aggregate  was  about  36,000,000  tons. 
The  capacity  of  the  canal  has  been  in- 
creased from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  vessels,  and  now  plans 
for  a  channel  twenty-five  feet  in  depth  are 
under  development.  The  Suez  canal,  which 
draws  its  traffic  from  the  entire  world  and 
is  open  the  year  round,  handles  only  about 
one  quarter  in  amount  of  the  traffic  of  the 
"Soo,"  which  is  closed  in  winter.  Single 
steamers  now  pass  through  capable  of  car- 
rying the  total  business  of  the  first  year 
of  the  canal's  existence,  and-  vessels  of 
greater  capacity  are  only  waiting  the  deep- 
ening of  the  canal  for  construction.  This 
and  the  Welland  canal  are  international 
bonds  of  such  importance  and  character 
that  they  must  ever  be  recognized  as 
guarantees  of  peace  between  the  two  na- 
tions whose  commerce  they  serve. 

*  * 
In  the  Forum,  October-December,  Mr. 
Ossian  H.  Lang  describes  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  and  incidentally 
he  makes  a  caustic  criticism  on  modern 
journalism.  He  says:  "It  was  to  be  fore- 
seen that  the  reporters  would  describe  the 
teachers  after  their  own  fashion,  drawing 
for  coloring  chiefly  upon  their  prejudices. 
However,  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about 
it.  The  oeople  generally  care  little  for 
the  real  facts.  Newspapers  are  read  for 
entertainment  rather  than  for  informa- 
tion." If  his  last  two  sentences  are  true 
the  question  is.  raised — Who  is  to  be 
blamed.  Have  the  people  fallen  away 
from  their  desire  for  real  information  of 
their  own  motion,  or  have  they  been  so 
fully  fed  with  sensation,  misleading  head- 
lines and  impossible  pictures  that  taste  and 
interest  have  become  corrupted?  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  exaggeration  and  "yel- 
lowness" have  for  the  last  few  years  be- 
come unduly  prominent.  Newspaper  pub- 
lishers excuse  themselves  with  the  plea 
that  they  give  only  what  the  people  call 
for;  that  the  public  taste  calls  for  highly 
spiced  viands.  This  seems  but  a  low  view 
of  the  true  function  of  journalism  which 
was  once  held  to  be  a  powerful  agent  in 
popular  education  and  true  culture. 


Professor  Moore  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  thinks  it  necessary  to  re- 
fute the  popular  notions  in  regard  to 
changes    in    climate.      The    "oldest    inhabi- 


tant" who  says  both  winters  and  summers 
have  changed  since  his  boyhood,  and  the 
nervous  modernite  who  declares  "there 
never  was  such  weather  before"  are  both 
unconsciously  untruthful.  Weather  condi- 
tions depend  on  natural  laws,  and  these  do 
not  change.  Only  under  the  wide  sweep 
of  geologic  ages  can  the  general  weather 
conditions  of  any  given  locality  change. 
The  perspective  of  the  "oldest  inhabitant" 
is  what  has  changed,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  weather  critic  his  declaration  is 
born  of  inattention.  His  "never  so  cold" 
of  last  winter  is  contradicted  by  the  ther- 
mometrical  record  of  every  winter  since 
he  was  born,  and  his  "never  so  hot"  is 
equally  at  variance  with  the  facts.  The 
wonder  is  that  the  big  man  of  the  weather 
bureau  should  think  it  worth  while  to 
spend  the  people's  money  to  tell  them  all 
this.  It  will  do  no  good.  They  will  for- 
get it  all,  and  go  on  with  their  inane  decla- 
rations, probably  until  the  end  of  weather 
and  time. 

* 
*     * 

A  queer  story  comes  from  San  Francisco. 
A  brother  of  the  late  Senator  Stanford, 
who  resides  in  Australia,  offered  to  give 
Stanford  University  a  priceless  collection 
of  antiques  from  pre-hi  stone  Egyptiar 
tombs,  and  President  Tordan  of  the  Uni- 
versity declined  the  gift.  His  reason,  as 
stated,  was  that  the  collection  was  secured 
by  the  astral  body  of  an  Australian  black- 
smith, which  made  the  round  trip  between 
there  and  Egypt,  securing  the  "loot"  mean- 
while, in  twenty  seconds.  We  fear  Presi- 
dent Jordan  is  too  much  of  a  materialist. 
He  had  better  have  accepted  the  gift, 
which  is  certainly  not  tainted  with  either 
oil  or  iron,  and  then  set  the  savants  with 
whom  his  university  is  swarming,  at  work 
to  demonstrate  the  genuineness  of  the 
"priceless"  relics,  and  then  to  do  the  "Sher- 
lock Holmes"  act  to  demonstrate  the  fool- 
ishness of  their  reputed  recent  history. 


Chicago  pays  a  million  dollars  a  year  for 
sand,  for  use  in  building.  We  know  several 
men  who  have  turned  their  barren  paternal 
acres  to  excellent  account  by  marketing 
this  necessity  of  building  construction.  So 
necessary  is  it  that  "sand"  has  become  the 
colloquial  synonym  of  courage,  persever- 
ance and  firmness.  But  neither  construc- 
tively nor  colloquially  is  sand  of  much 
value  alone.  In  house  building,  lime  or 
cement  are  necessary.  In  life  budding 
sound  judgment,  high  purpose,  and  intelli- 
gent integrity  are  equally  essential.  The 
man  whose  house  was  built  upon  the  sand 
was  homeless  after  the  first  flood.  Charac- 
ter, on  only  a  similar  foundation,  is  equally 
hopeless. 
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Paul  Bartlett:    An  American  Sculptor 


By  Ellen   Strong  Bartlett 


A  CERTAIN  lady  often  relates 
how  she  assisted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  distinguished  career, 
by  holding  in  her  arms  a  young 
goat  which  an  eager  little  boy  used 
as  the  model  for  his  first  essay  in 
modelling  from  life.  The  clay  and 
the  model  were  tractable;  perhaps 
the  master's  touch  could  be  felt 
already  in  the  small  fingers ;  and  the 
effort  produced  the  first  work  in 
sculpture  of  Paul  Bartlett. 

This  American  boy,  born  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  was  then  living 
in  the  village  of  Marly,  near  Paris, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  his  strong 
propensity  for  sculpture  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  famous  sculptor, 
Fremiet,  who  saw  him  modelling  in 
the  garden  at  Marly,  criticized  his 
work  from  time  to  time,  and  also 
received  him  for  instruction  in  his 
class  in  animal  sculpture  and  draw- 
ing in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in 
Paris.  At  an  age  when  most  boys 
are  absorbed  in  ball  and  skates  he 
was  zealously  studying  form  and 
proportion,  light  and  shade,  the 
mechanics  of  the  sculptor's  art;  and 
was  observing  animal  life  so  watch- 
fully  that   in   after   years   he   could 


portray  it  with  wonderful  skill. 
Those  hours  among  the  strange  and 
varied  inhabitants  of  the  Jardin,  of 
intimate  intercourse  with  bird  and 
beast  and  reptile,  were  hours  when 
the  observant  eye  and  willing  fin- 
gers were  preparing  for  a  later 
acknowledged  mastery  of  animal 
sculpture.  In  a  year,  his  heads  of 
animals  were  marked  by  spirit  and 
accuracy,  and  had  the  seal  of  public 
approbation  by  finding  ready  pur- 
chasers. 

The  results  of  this  early  drill  may 
be  seen  in  such  works  of  boyhood  as 
the  lion  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  the 
Cerberus  with  the  Orpheus  in  the 
Luxembourg;  and,  of  maturer  life, 
the  Dying  Lion,  the  sea-horses  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  and 
the  noble  horses  of  his  equestrian 
statues. 

The  lessons  had  a  definite  aim ; 
when  fourteen  years  old,  the  boy 
attained  the  honor  of  exhibiting  in 
the  Salon  a  bust  of  his  grandmother, 
his  first  public  work ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  1880,  he  entered  L'Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  Years  of  diligent 
application  to  work  followed  and 
at  twenty-two,  in  1887,  he  exhibited 
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in  the  Salon  his  group,  The  Bo- 
hemian Bear-Tamer.  This  had 
been  ready  for  the  public  a  year 
before,  but  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  ambitious  young 
sculptor,  and  thus  had  been  sub- 
jected to  reformation  for  another 
twelvemonth.  It  received  a  recom- 
pense at  the  time  of  exhibition  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
more  about  the  merit  of  this  youth- 
ful production  than  that  the  original 
cast  is  in  the  Chicago  Institute  of 
Art,  while  the  bronze  has  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  places  in  the 
noble  new  Hall  of  Modern  Sculp- 
ture in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
It  is  characteristic  that  this  early 
work  was  not  a  reflection  of  a 
classic  Hebe  or  Endymion,  nor 
even  a  Fisherboy  or  Indian  Maiden 
but  was  an  interpretation  in  bronze 
through  life  to-day  of  a  thought  that 
enters  every  meditative  mind. 

Here  are  two  bear-cubs,  "delight- 
fully clumsy,"  as  some  one  has 
said,  gambolling  with  such  grace 
as  pertains  to  half-grown  bruins, 
whether  of  Berne  or  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park,  enjoying  the  moving  of 
their  newly-found  muscles,  too 
young  to  realize  the  full  extent  of 
their  power,  and  yet  with  the  possi- 
bility of  revengeful  harm  in  their 
brute  strength.  These  cubs  are 
cowed  by  the  superior  power  of  the 
man  who  looks  down  on  them  with 
the  easy  smile  of  conscious  control. 
The  reason  for  their  latent  fear,  the 
hand  of  steel  within  the  glove  of 
velvet,  is  perceived  in  the  folded 
whip  held  behind  the  tamer's  back. 
Yet  there  is  no  rough  force  even 
suggested  in  act  or  attitude. 

But  the  right  hand  is  held  up  with 
a  snap  of  the  thumb  and  finger.  He 
looks  down  and  commands.  They 
look  up  and  obey.  It  is  another  ver- 
sion of  man's  dominion  over  Nature, 


and  very  delicately  is  the  version 
rendered.  The  technique  is  admir- 
able; from  every  point  of  view  the 
lines  are  good,  the  balance  is  satis- 
fying, and  the  modelling  clear.  The 
tamer  is  not  an  Apollo,  but  his 
muscles  are  there,  ready  for  action 
when  required,  and  you  know  that 
an  instant  of  rebellion  on  the  part 
of  his  pupils  would  bring  the  whip 
around  with  well-directed  energy. 

A  little  later,  the  Indian  Ghost 
Dance  was  made,  a  strong  work, 
full  of  technical  ability  "like  a 
plaster  cast  from  Nature  put  in  a 
difficult  pose,"  exhibited  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  and  now  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts. 

He  did  remarkable  things  in 
bronze  casting.  As  the  musician  is 
trained  so  that  hand  and  arm  carry 
to  the  ear  the  finest  shadings  of  the 
composer's  thought,  so  Paul  Bart- 
lett  became  so  intimate  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  sleepy  owl  or 
crusty  crocodile,  of  things  that 
creep  and  crawl  and  fly,  of  slip- 
pery fish,  mettlesome  horse  and 
lordly  lion,  that  he  could  play 
with  a  sure  touch  on  any  theme  in 
the  life  of  the  brute  creation.  By 
some  deft  magic,  he  gave  to  these 
varied  shapes  hues  as  varied,  gem- 
like purples  and  greens,  blues  and 
golden  browns,  iridescent  like  the 
lining  of  shells  or  the  metallic  luster 
of  ores  and  semi-precious  stones. 
In  this  department  of  art  he  is  quite 
unrivalled.  The  collection  of  these 
bronzes  as  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 
1895  was  considered  quite  extraordi- 
nary, and  won  for  him  honors; 
while  it  was  one  of  the  unique  ex- 
hibits in  the  Sculpture  Hall  of  the 
World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  so  much 
admired  by  the  Japanese,  world- 
masters  in  the  art  of  bronze-casting, 
that  they  asked  to  buy  some  of  the 
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pieces  for  their  Government.  But 
Mr.  Bartlett  refused  all  offers,  pre- 
ferring to  keep  this  collection,  most 
interesting  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
its  mementos  of  early  success,  and 
for  the  additions  to  it  which  he 
makes  every  year. 

So  much  for  youthful  work.  Later 
achievements  are  before  the  Amer- 
ican public  in  places  of  honor.  From 
the  study  of  brute  life,  the  sculptor 
has  turned  to  the  phases  of  our  com- 
plicated   civilization.      The    reading 


room  or  rotunda  of  the  Congres- 
sional Library  may  be  called  the 
climax  of  that  sumptuous  treasure- 
house  of  the  nation's  books.  In  this 
lofty  room,  one  hundred  feet  in 
diameter,  are  eight  colossal  figures 
set  on  pedestals  on  eight  great  piers 
that  support  the  entablature  and 
sixteen  bronze  statues,  a  little  over 
life  size,  each  on  a  plinth  on  the 
balustrade  about  forty  feet  from  the 
floor.  Among  these  are  three  well- 
known    statues    by    Paul    Bartlett — 
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Law,  Columbus  and  Michael  An- 
gelo.  The  colossal  ones,  ten  and  one 
half  feet  high  and  standing  fifty- 
eight  feet  from  the  floor,  represent 
characteristic  elements  of  civilized 
life  and  thought — Religion,  Com- 
merce, History,  Art,  Philosophy, 
Poetry,  Science,  Law;  and  are  the 
work  of  such  men  as  Ward,  St. 
Gaudens,  French  and  Pratt. 

Among  these  figures,  Law  takes 
her  place  with  dignified  mien ;  a 
scroll,  the  law  worked  out  during 
man's  experience  on  earth,  in  her 
hand;  the  stone  table  of  the  un- 
changing law  from  on  high  sup- 
porting her  on  the  right,  confidence 


i  u 

is  inspired  by  the  tranquillity  of 
assured  right ;  awe,  by  the  deep 
shadow  cast  over  her  brow  by  a 
fold  of  the  robe,  which  falls  to  her 
feet  in  grand  lines. 

To  Mr.  Bartlett  was  also  en- 
trusted the  statue  of  Columbus  on 
the  gallery  of  the  same  rotunda. 
Columbus,  the  much-praised,  ill- 
requited  Columbus,  who  unlocked 
the  door  of  the  western  world  for 
our  prosperous  nation,  always  will 
have  a  tinge  of  romance  about  him, 
no  matter  how  sedulously  we  delve 
into  archives.  Here  he  stands,  with 
the  light  of  the  seer,  the  adventurer, 
the    hero,    around    him.      His    well- 
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proportioned  figure,  full  of  life  and 
vigor,  his  left  foot  advanced,  is  fit 
to  stand  before  kings.  He  has 
dressed  carefully  for  the  important 
audience,  in  leather  jerkin,  short, 
purled  breeches  and  upper  sleeves, 
tight  leather  lower  sleeves,  coming 
over  the  hand,  long  stockings,  low 
shoes,  and  long  fur-lined  coat, 
widely  turned  back. 

His  face,  of  heroic  mold,  with 
broad  forehead,  deep-set  eyes,  and 
firm  mouth,  is  enframed  in  thick, 
long  locks.  His  right  hand  points 
to  the  untried  route  and  the  un- 
known lands  which  he  sees  in  an 
ecstatic  vision.  In  his  left  hand 
hangs  the  folded  map  which  he  has 
used  in  his  argument.  He  has  fin- 
ished that,  and  having  exhausted 
everything  in  the  way  of  convinc- 
ing proof  by  fact  and  theory  he 
throws  back  his  head  and  lets  loose 
the  flood  of  his  eloquent  persuasion. 
He  seems  to  say,  "Can  you  let  slip 
so  great  an  opportunity?"  And  we 
know  that  in  this  instant  Isabella 
yields. 


Again  in  this  magnificent  ambula- 
tory, among  the  sixteen  statues  of 
the  superlatively  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  do  we  see  Paul  Bartlett's 
name  on  the  Michael  Angelo,  of  all 
his  statues  probably  the  most  dis- 
cussed. The  average  art-lover  likes 
to  think  of  Michael  Angelo  as  at 
least  a  David  if  not  a  Prophet  or  an 
Apollo ;  but  history  and  biography 
tell  us  of  a  spare  figure  worn  by  the 
incessant  struggle  with  fate  and 
Popes  and  the  problems  of  his  three- 
fold art.  The  Michael  Angelo  who 
is  portrayed  is  he  who  was  inspired 
by  his  own  vast  possibilities  to 
achieve  alone  what  seemed  impos- 
sible, who  conceived  and  wrought 
the  Moses  and  the  Sibyls,  who  was 
absorbed  in  the  realization  of  his 
ideals.  His  workman's  cap  and  apron 
are  the  royal  crown  and  mantle 
of  his  kingdom.  He  who  made  the 
marble  chips  fly  like  "sparks  from 
the  anvil"  is  saying  to  the  block, 
"Give  me  my  thought  that  is  im- 
prisoned within  you." 

Those    who    cast    a    disappointed 
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glance  at  first,  lingered  to  admire 
and  returned  to  praise.  Some 
critics  accept  it  as  the  long-looked 
for  presentment  of  the  master. 
Says  one  : — "One  rejoices  that  it  was 
left  to  an  American  sculptor  to 
grasp  thus  nobly  his  character  and 
create  the  one  worthy  representa- 
tion of  the  mighty  Florentine."  And 
another  speaks  of  it  as  "an  epoch- 
making  work.  The  impulse  of  many 
a  first-rate  artist  has  been,  as  he  has 
entered  the  foundry  to  see  the  cast 
or  the  bronze,  to  take  off  his  hat  and 
salute  this  work  of  unquestioned 
genius."  It  is  again  spoken  of  as 
one  of  the  most  important  mon- 
uments showing  sentiment,  the 
writer  going  on  to  say : — "The  con- 
ditions of  such  sculpture  are  indeed 
of  the  most  interesting  possible. 
They  connect  in  a  curious  way  the 
study  of  the  beautiful  form,  the  sug- 
gestive form,  taken  by  itself,  with 
our  historical  recollections  and  our 
personal  affinities." 


The  artist  perceives  the  skill  of 
the  master  in  these  statues  in  the 
Library,  in  the  largeness  of  treat- 
ment and  the  ways  in  which  the  re- 
quired effect  has  been  produced  on 
the  beholder  from  his  two  stand- 
points, one  near,  the  other,  far  be- 
low. In  the  Michael  Angelo,  by  wise 
devices,  the  massive  brow  with  deep 
set  eyes  being  widened  by  the  cap, 
the  head  lengthened  by  the  pointed 
beard,  and  by  the  treatment  of  the 
hands  and  feet  the  impression  has 
been  produced  of  the  slight  body 
and  gigantic  intellect  of  the  great 
genius. 

In  a  different  vein  is  the  Dying 
Lion,  a  work  of  appealing  strength 
and  beauty.  It  is  a  veritable  king  of 
beasts  who  clings  to  the  sloping 
rock  in  the  agonies  of  death,  every 
muscle  tense  in  the  supreme  effort 
to  live.  To  look  at  him  makes  one 
wish  that  Thorwaldsen,  with  his 
world-famous      opportunity,      might 
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have  known  more  about  the  anatomy 
of  lions. 

In  the  Sculpture  Gallery  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  work  made  a  brave  showing; 
there  were  the  Michael  Angelo  and 
the  Ghost  Dance  in  replica,  the 
large  model  of  the  General  Warren, 
and  a  notable  collection  of  bronzes, 
large  and  small,  including  the  won- 
derful iridescent  figures,  which,  as 
has  been  said,  were  coveted  by  the 
Japanese;  and  in  the  Connecticut 
State  Building,  which  was  univers- 
ally admitted  to  be  the  gem  of  the 
state  houses,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent objects,  at  the  foot  of  the  double 
staircase,  in  the  fine  central  hall, 
was  the  original  sketch  in  plaster  of 
the  Warren,  with  the  bas-relief  of 
the  Death  of  Warren. 

The  Michael  Angelo  and  the 
Warren  were  bought  by  the  Art 
Museum  of  St.  Louis  for  permanent 
possessions,  and  the  highest  honor 
was  awarded  by  the  Superior  Jury 


to  the  sculptor,  not  only  for  his  past 
record,  but  also  for  his  remarkable 
exhibit,  comprising  over  sixty  num- 
bers, the  largest  and  also  one  of  the 
most  important  and  creditable  con- 
tributions to  the  department  of 
sculpture. 

The  Joseph  Warren  is  a  statre 
which  impresses  every  one  as  su- 
premely satisfactory,  a  worthy  pres- 
entation of  the  beloved  physician, 
the  patriot,  the  early  martyr  in  the 
Revolution.  Boston  began  the  effort 
to  secure  such  a  statue  ten  years 
before  its  unveiling  in  Roxbury  in 
1904;  and  that  the  committee  was 
gratified  by  the  completed  work  is 
manifested  by  the  very  unusual 
compliment  of  a  large  book  pub- 
lished by  this  committee  and  de- 
voted to  the  account  of  the  statue 
and  the  history  of  all  connected 
with  it.  In  it  the  members  report 
"their  approval  of  this  creation, — 
heroic  in  conception,  artistic  in  de- 
sign,   graceful    and    symmetrical    in 
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proportion,  faultless  in  workman- 
ship, appropriately  inscribed." 

From  whatever  side  it  is  viewed 
on  its  lofty  pedestal,  the  impression 
is  that  of  a  noble  figure  inspired  by 
a  noble  soul.  The  lines  of  the  full, 
long-skirted  coat,  the  soft  cocked 
hat,  the  finely  posed  head,  the  well- 
placed  arms  and  legs,  all  fall  into 
perfect  combinations,  each  shadow 
giving  the  right  accent  to  the  whole. 

The  reverse  of  the  pedestal  bears 
the  "Death  of  Warren/'  which  to 
many  is  the  most  exquisite  and 
strictly  beautiful  of  all  that  Paul 
Bartlett  has  done.     When  exhibited 


in  Paris,  it  won  warm  praise  for  its 
vigor  and  delicacy.  In  low  relief,  the 
harmony  of  its  lines  is  like  music; 
and  most  subtly  has  the  sculptor 
concentrated  attention  on  the  pros- 
trate form  of  the  dying  hero  in  the 
foreground,  surrounded  by  his  grief- 
stricken  friends,  while  he  has  gently 
indicated  the  distant  confusion  of 
the  battle,  already,  with  all  things 
earthly,  fading  away  from  Warren. 
It  is  a  funeral  march  in  bronze. 

The  boy's  talent  for  animal  forms 
reappears  in  the  man's  skill  in  eques- 
trian statues.  Of  these,  the  colossal 
McClellan,    for    Philadelphia,    is    in 
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process  of  casting  at  Bonnard's. 

A  great  bronze  foundry  like  that 
is  a  most  interesting  place  to  visit. 
In  the  dusky  spaces  gleam  the  lights 
of  furnaces  and  molten  metal  and 
busy  workmen  flit  among  sphinxes' 
heads,  Renaissance  columns,  and 
statesmen's  busts.  The  General 
McClellan  is  to  stand  on  the  Smith 
Memorial,  a  sort  of-  archway  in 
Fairmount  Park,  the  companion 
statue  being  a  General  Hancock  by 
the  veteran  sculptor  Ward.  At  that 
great  height,  more  than  sixty  feet,  a 
truly  colossal  statue  is  required,  and 
it  accordingly  measures  seventeen 
feet  from  the  pedestal,  the  largest 
statue  yet  cast  at  these  works. 
There,  in  a  room  apart,  to  which  the 
bronze  doors  of  the  capitol  at  Harris- 
burg,  now  in  process  of  finishing, 
give  entrance,  in  an  artist's  medley 
of  here  a  frieze  of  our  struggling 
soldiers  and  sailors,  to  be  placed  on 
some  soldiers'  monument,  there,  a 
bust  of  Washington,  and  again,  a 
mediaeval  owl  and  wreath  of  oak, — 
with  upstanding  ladders  like  the 
Trojan  horse,  the  steed  and  his  rider 


are  receiving  the  finishing  touches 
by  the  sculptor  and  his  assistants. 

The  mechanical  processes  of  mak- 
ing such  a  work  of  art  are  complex. 
The  vital  part,  which  is  done  in  the 
sculptor's  Drain,  is,  of  course,  beyond 
the  veil.  From  the  clay  sketch  is 
made  the  plaster  model,  which  is 
again  repeated  and  enlarged  by  most 
exact  mathematical  processes,  till 
the  precise  size  required  has  been 
reached.  When  perfect  in  every  de- 
tail, it  is  relentlessly  sawn  into  sec- 
tions, which  then  pass  to  the  hands 
of  the  workmen.  Molds  are  formed 
of  imported  sand  which  acquires 
sufficient  firmness  by  wetting  to  be 
pared  down  to  the  requisite  thinness. 
A  core  having  been  built  up  for  sup- 
porting the  mass  the  melted  bronze 
is  introduced,  and  the  severed  parts 
emerge  to  be  united  without  a  visi- 
ble seam. 

The  other  process,  a  cire  -perdue 
differs  in  that,  a  core  having  been 
made,  the  statue  is  formed  on  it  in 
wax  as  if  with  clay.  This  having 
been  covered  again,  the  mold  is 
fired,    the    wax    is    melted    out,    the 
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molten  metal  is  poured  in,  and  a  fine 
model  is  produced,  preserving  with 
much  accuracy  the  spirit  given  to 
the  work  by  the  sculptor's  own 
hands.  Necessarily,  the  original 
model  is  destroyed.  By  this  process, 
the  beautiful  small  bronzes  were 
made. 

Equestrian      statues      cannot      be 
made  in  marble  without  a  fifth  sup- 


metal,  with  which  no  extra  support 
is  needed. 

The  General  McClellan  is  a  very 
imposing  work.  The  soldier,  sword 
in  hand,  is  in  the  easy  attitude  of 
one  accustomed  to  command.  The 
military  cap  gives  the  shadow 
needed  at  so  great  a  height.  As 
might  be  expected  from  a  great  ani- 
mal sculptor,  the  horse,  his  sensitive 
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port  under  the  body  of  the  horse, 
which  is  so  heavy  that  it  would 
crush  the  slender  legs  if  left  to  them- 
selves. This  support  has  usually 
taken  the  form  and  texture  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  when  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  But  it  is  awk- 
ward, even  at  its  best;  hence  the 
general  preference  for  such  work  of 


ears  quivering  with  intelligence,  is  a 
superb  animal,  so  finely  modelled 
that  he  seems  like  living  flesh  and 
blood. 

Mr.  Bartlett's  studio,  which  is 
shown  in  the  picture,  is  the  largest 
in  Paris,  and  his  beautiful  horses 
can  come  into  it  and  dance  about 
freely.     In  it,  one  of  them  is  posing 
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for  the  famous  Lafayette,  which  the 
school  children  of  the  United  States 
presented  to  the  French  nation. 
This  statue,  which  stands  in  the 
Square  of  the  Louvre,  "the  most 
coveted  site  in  Paris,"  was  at  first 
made  under  great  pressure.  The 
order  was  given  at  a  late  day,  but 
with  the  injunction  to  hasten  the 
execution   so   that   the   ceremony  of 


by  careful  processes,  each  time  being 
subjected  to  severe  criticisms  and 
alterations.  Too  short  a  time  re- 
mained for  it  to  be  cast,  or  even  for 
the  plaster  statue  to  be  made  in  one 
atelier, — so  the  pieces  were  dis- 
tributed in  different  establishments, 
and  a  day  or  two  before  the  dedica- 
tion, the  parts  were  brought  to- 
gether, fitted  perfectly,  and  the  com- 
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dedication  might  take  place  on  July 
Fourth,  in  the  Exposition  summer  of 
1900.  The  time  was  very  short,  but 
Mr.  Bartlett,  retiring  to  the  secluded 
village  of  St.  Leu,  near  Paris, 
plunged  into  work  with  his  charac- 
teristic ardor,  laboring  from  morn- 
ing till  night  without  cessation  for 
many  months.  The  plaster  sketch, 
a  few  inches  in  height,  was  enlarged 


pleted  statue  was  unveiled  on  the 
Fourth  amid  great  applause  from  an 
enthusiastic  assembly. 

One  of  the  sculptor's  strongest 
traits  is  scrupulous  deference  to  his 
own  standard  of  excellence,  and 
although  the  Lafayette  was  received 
with  unbounded  approval  by  those 
who  gave  the  commission,  and  was 
praised    as   full   of   elegance,    move- 
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.  ment,  and  distinction,  and  as  one  of 
the  foremost  statues  in  Paris,  its 
author  was  not  quite  satisfied.  He 
had  spent  an  additional  year  on  the 
Bear-Tamer,  after  it  seemed  to  be 
completed,  had  remade  the  model  of 
the  Michael  Angelo  three  or  four 
times  before  allowing  the  committee 
to  receive  it,  and  he  determined  on 
making  an  entirely  new  Lafayette, 
horse,  rider  and  all.  This  model  on 
which,  from  his  own  volition,  he  is 
now  at  work,  has  highly  delighted 
the  committee  in  charge.  The 
pedestal,  a  beautiful  structure,  is  by 
the  eminent  architect,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hastings.  As  has  been  said  the  site 
is  unrivalled,  and  demands  a  statue 
of  great  distinction,  as  this  will 
surely  be.  The  entrances  to  the 
Square  are  such  that  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  four  corners,  enforcing 
most  careful  arrangement  to  ensure 
symmetrical  and  striking  effects. 
Besides  this,  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
looked  at  by  thousands  from  the 
windows  above. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  who  is  an  indefat- 
igable student  of  whatever  subject 
he  undertakes,  is  deeply  versed  in 
the  costume  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and  every  detail  of  uniform, 
equipment,  and  trappings  of  the 
horse,  is  in  keeping.  He  remem- 
bered that  Lafayette  was  an  enthusi- 
astic youth  of  nineteen,  a  French 
officer,  a  noble  of  birth  and  fashion, 
when  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
offered  his  sword  to  Washington ; 
and  every  line  of  the  statue  is 
springing  with  youthful  vigor  and  is 
full  of  aristocratic  breeding.  The 
sculptor  has  said: — "He  appears  as 
the  emblem  of  the  aristocratic  sym- 
pathy shown  by  France  to  our  fore- 
fathers. His  youth,  his  distinction, 
his  noble  bearing,  the  richness  of 
his  costume,  and  of  the  trappings  of 


his  horse,  everything  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  difference  of  his  race 
and  education." 

On  the  pediment  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  called  one  of  the 
most  notable  compositions  in  mod- 
ern sculpture,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  had 
the  cooperation  of  Paul  Bartlett, 
who  executed  the  designs  of  the 
older  man. 

To  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  Sculpture 
Commission  of  Connecticut  has  just 
given  an  order  connected  with  com- 
pleting the  decoration  of  the  north 
front  of  the  capitol  at  Hartford. 
This  has  been  without  the  statues 
that  were  called  for  in  the  original 
design  by  Richard  Upjohn,  for  years, 
and  undoubtedly  the  delay  has  been 
advantageous  to  the  appearance  of 
the  capitol,  for  art  has  developed 
astonishingly  in  New  England  in 
that  time,  not  only  in  the  ability 
of  native  artists,  but  also  in  public 
taste. 

For  the  niches  in  the  north  fagade 
six  statues  of  famous  Connecticut 
men  will  be  required.  The  tympana, 
as  seen  in  Mr.  Bartlett's  preliminary 
plaster  sketch,  shown  at  Hartford, 
will  portray  important  events  in 
Connecticut's  history  as  a  colony; 
and  there  will  be  ten  medallions, 
portraits  in  high  relief  of  Connecti- 
cut worthies.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
statues,  that  of  Connecticut's  illus- 
trious governor,  John  Winthrop  the 
Younger,  one  of  the  tympana,  and 
one  of  the  portraits,  will  be  person- 
ally executed  by  Mr.  Bartlett  during 
the  coming  year.  An  admirable 
statue  of  Governor  Haynes  is  being 
designed  by  Richard  Brooks,  the  i 
well-known  Boston  sculptor. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  an  artist  | 
of  Paul  Bartlett's  versatility,  vigor, 
literary    culture,    and    indefatigable 
zeal,  will  produce  a  work  that  will 
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redound   to   the   honor   of   the   state 
and  its  son,  the  sculptor. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  his  early  and 
phenomenal  success  is  the  habit  of 
steady  work,  which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  conscience  directing  ex- 
haustless  energy.  Of  him,  Carries, 
the  remarkable  French  potter-sculp- 
tor, says : — "He  reminds  me  of  one 
of  those  artisans  of  the  Renaissance 


ant  as  the  conception.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  thought  natural  for  an 
artist  to  be  an  architect  and  at  the 
same  time  a  sculptor,  as  the  Gothics 
were ;  then  for  artists  to  sculpture  in 
marble  and  stone  and  to  be  able  to 
cast  in  bronze  like  Donatello,  or  be  a 
jeweler,  sculptor,  and  founder  like 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  To-day  we  have 
great  artists,  but  few  masters.     Exe- 
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who  had  nothing  but  art  in  view  and 
mind,  of  those  artists,  who,  jealous 
of  the  perfection  of  their  work, 
would  not  think  of  leaving  anything, 
however  menial,  to  be  done  by 
other  hands ;  who  were  masters  of  a 
foundry  as  well  as  of  a  studio,  and 
to  whom  the  smallest  details  to  en- 
noble a  work  of  art  were  as  import- 


cution  in  sculpture  is  as  important 
as  in  painting, — it  stands  to  reason 
that  modelling  in  clay  is  very  differ- 
ent from  modelling  in  stone,  and  as 
stone  is  the  material  in  which  the 
model  will  finally  be  made,  sculptors 
ought  to  see  the  importance,  as  did 
the  ancients,  of  working  it  them- 
selves."— "Bartlett   spends   his    days 
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in  his  studio,  in  his  foundry, 
not  only  giving  life  to  his  con- 
ceptions and  modelling  them  in 
clay,  but  after  the  selection  of  the 
material,  it  is  he  who  cuts  and 
chisels.  He  works  like  the  ancient 
artisan,  who  spent  days  locked  up  in 
his  studio  to  discover  an  artistic 
effect,  which  to  the  casual  observer 
may  pass  unnoticed;  but  which  to 
future  connoisseurs  may  establish 
not  only  the  lasting  reputation  of  the 
artist  but  elevate  national  art." 

Already  the  French  have  bestowed 
on  Paul  Bartlett  nearly  every  honor 
in  their  gift.  In  1889,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  jury  of  awards  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and,  in  spite  of 
that,  a  medal  of  honor  was  awarded 
to  him.  That  being  incompatible 
with  his  position  on  the  jury,  it  was 
thought  to  make  him  a  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  Alas !  he  was 
too  young  for  that,  and  not  till  the 
venerable    age    of    thirty    had    been 


reached  could  he  be  decorated.  In 
that  year,  1895,  he  exhibited  his 
small  bronzes  in  the  Salon,  which 
made  him  hors  concours,  above  com- 
petition ;  and  he  was  again  on  the 
International  Jury  of  Awards  for 
Sculpture  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1900,  representing  the  United  States. 
His  works  are  in  the  museums  of 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  Paris. 

Not  only  has  this  career,  long  in 
honor,  short  in  years,  been  marked 
by  phenomenal  success,  but  each 
success  has  been  distinctly  a  devel- 
opment of  powers.  The  genius  and 
technical  ability  that  produced  the 
Bear-Tamer  and  the  Ghost  Dance 
have  been  infused  by  the  mellowing 
influence  of  years,  and  the  Warren 
and  the  Lafayette,  full  of  sentiment 
as  well  as  vigor,  are  the  results. 

Connecticut  may  well  be  proud  of 
her  sculptor-son. 


In  Ages  Paft 


By  Madison   Cawein 

I  stood  upon  a  height  and  listened  to 
The  solemn  psalmody  of  many  pines, 
And  with  the  sound  I  seemed  to  see  vast  lines 

Of  mountains  rise,  summits  of  cloudy  blue, 

And  hear  the  hurl  of  torrents  roaring  through 
Riven  ravines ;  or  from  the  crags'  gaunt  spines 
Pouring  wild  hair,  where, — as  an  eyeball  shine:-,, 

A  mountain  pool  shone,  clear,  of  sapphire  hue. 

And  then  my  soul  remembered — felt,  how  once, 
In  ages  past,  't  was  here  that  I,  a  Faun, 
Startled  an  Oread  at  her  morning  bath, 

Who  stood  revealed,  in  beauty  like  the  sun's, 
Her  deep  hair,  heavy  with  the  dews  of  da^  i. 
Veiling  the  azure  of  her  eyes'  bright  wratK 
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By  Alice  H.    Petrie 


AUNTIE  Vio  was  to  blame  for 
it  all  as  you  shall  seev  And  it 
was  because  she  was  tender- 
hearted and  generous  and  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  children  except 
that  they  were  to  be  loved  and  fed 
and  kept  out  of  the  neighbor's 
garden  and  chicken  coops.  Quite  as 
usual  though  Auntie  Vio's  part  in 
the  affair  was  wholly  overlooked, 
for  Mr.  Reginald  thanked  Heaven 
and  his  own  good  luck,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  of  course  laid  it  all  to  those 
"blessed  babies." 

At  any  rate  had  Auntie  Vio 
known  more  about  children  she 
would  never  have  urged  Miss 
Eleanor  to  spend  the  day  at  Aurora 
Cliff  with  her  kindergarten  family*; 
had  Miss  Eleanor  been  more  famil- 
iar with  the  devious  route  which 
lay  between  the  city  and  Auntie 
Vio's  she  would  never  have  dared  to 
go;  and  had  Mr.  Reginald's  interest 
in  kindergartens  been  more  general 
he  would  never  have  been  mixed  up 
— for  mixed  up  he  certainly  was — 
in  this  particular  trip. 

On  that  day  so  long  ago  when 
Miss  Eleanor — little  Nell  she  was 
then — had  landed  her  first  catch,  a 
small  white  perch,  square  in  his  lap 
and  later  sauntering  home  from  the 
pond  through  the  pine  grove  had 
leaned  back  against  a  great  pine  and 
impulsively  ended  a  calm  and  criti- 
cal scrutiny  of  his  tall,  well  built 
figure,  large,  strong  hands,  refined 
face  with  properly  pointed  beard  and 
blue  eyes  twinkling  bewitchingly  be- 
hind most  becoming  glasses  with  a 
solemn,  "I  like  you"— Mr.  Regi- 
nald's interests  in  life  had  suddenly 


become  centralized.  It  was  but 
natural  then  as  little  Nell  became 
Miss  Eleanor  and  learned  with  more 
grace  to  land  the  young  fry  at  her 
feet  instead  of  in  Mr.  Reginald's 
lap,  that  he  should  take  care  that 
she  should  have  no  chance  to  forget 
or  outgrow  her  early  preference  and 
that  as  she  became  kindergartner 
he  should  assume  the  various  roles 
of  school  committee  candidate,  pho- 
tographer of  kindergarten  groups 
disinterested  observer  in  the  child 
study  movement  and  philanthropist 
in  turn. 

Accordingly  when  he  "happened" 
to  meet  Miss  Eleanor  on  the  train 
one  rare  June  morning  and  learned 
of  her  proposed  trip  to  Aurora  Cliff 
it  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  here 
was  the  very  opportunity  for  which 
he  had  been  waiting  to  pursue  his 
child  study  investigations  under  en- 
tirely new  conditions.  At  least  that 
is  how  he  accounted  for  his  pres- 
ence at  the  settlement  house  that 
morning  to  the  Personage  of  Some 
Importance  who  always  superin- 
tended Miss  Eleanor's  efforts.  For- 
tunately, however,  Mr.  Reginald's 
justification  of  his  presence  was 
necessarily  very  brief  for  an  excur- 
sion was  a  great  event  at  the  settle- 
ment house  and  Alvira  Anoncla, 
Peter  Pasquanhi,  Carmela  Canta- 
loopa  and  numerous  other  young- 
sters clamored  for  news  of  each  and 
every  detail  of  the  proposed  trip  the 
minute  Miss  Eleanor  arrived. 

"O  Miss  Ele'nor,  we'se  goin'  to 
go  on  a  'o  go  bubble,'  ain't  we? 
Lemme  sit  on  front  and  make  it  go, 
won't  yo'V 
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"No,  we  be  to  go  on  a  fairy  boat, 
ain't  we,  Miss  El'nor,  a  fairy  boat 
way  cross  the  water  like  we  did  one 
day."  "O  you  mean  a  ferry  boat," 
interposed  another;  "anyway,  I'se 
goin'  to  sit  side  of  you  Miss 
Eleanor,  ain't  I?"  and  so  on  until 
Miss  Eleanor  laughed  and  held  up 
her  hand  which  with  some  difficulty 
she  succeeded  in  disengaging  from 
her  swarm  of  admirers,  for  a  mo- 
ment's quiet. 

"We're  going  on  a  car,  little  folks., 
away  out  into  the  country  where 
you  can  pick  your  arms  full  of 
daisies  and  buttercups  and  where 
you  can  play  on  the  beach  too  and 
bring  back  all  the  pretty  stones  you 
wish.  And  all  I'm  going  to  ask  of 
you  is  that  my  big  boys  will  help 
the  babies  and  that  when  I  beckon 
to  you,  that  you  come  to  me  in- 
stantly. And  now  we  must  hurry 
away  and  catch  our  car." 

Then  the  Personage  of  Some  Im- 
portance smiled  strenuously  and 
said,  "Miss  Eleanor,  I  want  to  tell 
the  children  something  before  you 
go.  My  dear  little  children,  did  you 
know  that  Miss  Eleanor  is  going  to 
do  something  very  nice  for  you  this 
morning?  Did  you  know  that  she 
has  sacrificed  all  her  own  comfort 
and  pleasure  just  to  come  in  here 
and  make  you  happy?  Don't  you 
all  love  Miss  Eleanor?  Isn't  it  very 
kind  of  her  to  do  all  this  for  you? 
And  now,  little  children,  I  want  you 
to  be  very  good  little  boys  and  girls 
to-day.  Do  you  know  why  I  want 
you  to  be  very  good  little  boys  and 
girls?  Well  I  will  tell  you.  First 
of  all  you  must  be  very  good  little 
boys  and  girls  because  God  made 
you  and  He  loves  only  good  little 
children,  you  know.  And  then  you 
must  be  very  good  little  children 
because  it  is  right  and  good  so  to  do. 
And  now  remember  that  you  must 


mind  Miss  Eleanor  and  do  just  what 
she  wants  you  to  do  and  then  you 
will  be  very  happy  little  children. 
And  now  I  want  you  all  to  keep 
your  eyes  wide  open  to-day  and  fill 
your  minds  with  beautiful  thoughts 
because  that  will  drive  away  all 
evil  from  your  hearts  and  scowls 
from  your  faces  and  make  you  little 
sunbeams,  and  when  you  come  back 
this  afternoon  I  want  you  each  to 
brying  me  one  beautiful,  happy 
thought  about  God's  sunshine,  or 
sweet  pure  air,  or  the  waves,  or  the 
beach,  or  the  birds,  or  the  flowers. 
Now  don't  forget,  my  dear  little 
children,  just  one  sweet  thought  to- 
day about  the  wonders  of  nature 
which  Miss  Eleanor  is  so  good  as  to 
take  you  to  see.  God  bless  you  all 
and  bring  you  back  safely."  And 
the  Personage  beamingly  bowed 
them  out,  quite  unconscious  that  Mr. 
Reginald  had  been  the  only  listener, 
so  eager  were  they  to  go. 

How  Miss  Eleanor  and  the  other 
forty-nine  ever  compassed  the  dis- 
tance between  the  house  and  the  car 
is  yet  a  mystery  to  Mr.  Reginald  for 
he  found  one  refractory  urchin  oi 
three  and  a  half  enough  to  dis- 
arrange— putting  it  mildly — temper 
toilet,  and  thinking  apparatus,  bul 
while  he  still  struggled  helplessl) 
with  this  particular  cherub  Miss 
Eleanor  had  safely  packed  the  forty- 
nine  on  the  five  front  seats  and,  coo' 
and  cheerful,  reached  out  for  the 
troublesome  number  fifty  whom  she 
straightway  cuddled  into  submis- 
sion while  Mr.  Reginald  was  left  tc 
straighten  his  tie  and  his  tempei 
and  meditate  on  the  injustice  of  life 
in  general  and  kindergarten  disci 
pline  in   particular. 

Not  long  was  he  left  thus.  Life 
on  a  trolley  car  with  fifty  active 
youngsters  is  not  monotonous  as 
Mr.    Reginald   can   testify.      It   waj 
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at  the  second  change  of  cars  that  he 
became  painfully  conscious  of  this 
as  he  entered  upon  the  experience  of 
wholesale  chicken  and  grain  dealer 
in  turn,  for  like  chickens  they  flut- 
tered off  both  sides  of  the  car  under 
the  feet  of  horses  and  directly  in 
front  of  every  passing  vehicle  until 
Miss  Eleanor  gathered  them  under 
her  wing  on  the  curbing  and 
showed  Mr.  Reginald  how  to  lift 
them  rapidly  into  the  next  car  one 
after  another  like  so  many  bags  of 
grain.  It  was  not  until  the  last 
change  of  cars  but  one,  however, 
that  Mr.  Reginald's  admiration  for 
Miss  Eleanor's  managing  powers 
reached  its  height  when  a  kindly 
disposed  passenger  felt  impelled  to 
contribute  toward  the  happiness  of 
the'  company  in  the  form  of  bags 
and  bags  of  peanuts  and  molasses 
kisses  which  he  proceeded  to  dis- 
tribute with  lavish  hand  in  most 
genial  fashion  to  the  great  glee  of 
Mr.  Reginald  and  the  children,  who 
shared  none  of  Miss  Eleanor's  ap- 
prehensions. To  her  appealing 
glance  of  distress  Mr.  Reginald  re- 
plied softly  that  nothing  could  hurt 
young  hopefuls  who  had  cut  their 
teeth  on  cheese-rinds  and  been  nour- 
ished with  tea  and  soothing  syrup 
and  as  for  the  stickiness  of  molasses 
it  might  help  to  keep  them  in  their 
seats ;  at  any  rate  no  one's  sense  of 
cleanliness  could  be  more  deeply 
offended  than  it  'had  been  already, 
and  directed  her  eyes  toward  their 
proud  and  beaming  benefactor,  the 
picture  of  Self  Satisfied  Philan- 
thropist. What  could  she  do  but 
smile  and  bow  her  thanks  and  wait ! 
It  was  as  she  expected.  Peanuts 
and  a  jolting  car  were  too  much  for 
baby  stomachs.  How  she  managed 
to  evolve  from  her  little  hand  bag 
yards  and  yards  of  old  sheeting, 
hold  five  little  heads  out  of  a  car 


window  and  smile  an  irate  conduc- 
tor into  a  willing  servant  all  at  the 
same  moment  Mr.  Reginald  never 
knew,  but  while  he  sank  into  a  cor- 
ner in  helpless  mortification  that  is 
what  she  did.  For  the  first  time 
Mr.  Reginald  welcomed  a  change  of 
cars  though  it  meant  a  prolonged 
encounter  with  sticky  little  hands. 

When,  safely  ensconced  in  the 
next  and  last  car,  they  learned  that 
it  would  be  half  an  hour  at  least 
before  they  started  even  Miss 
Eleanor  felt  that  the  climax  was 
reached.  Not  so  Rufus  Ruskin 
Robbins.  As  lithe  a  little  monkey 
as  ever  climbed  ancestral  tree  he 
sped  along  the  running  board  to  the 
front  platform  and  seizing  the 
brake  swung  it  round  and  round 
crying,  "I'll  be  de  ogo  man,  Miss 
El'nor,  just  you  see  me  make  de 
car  go  long."  With  that  he  sank 
back  on  the  seat  with  a  howl  as  the 
released  brake  handle  gave  him  a 
vicious  blow  just  above  the  eye. 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Reginald 
earned  his  sheepskin.  Quick  as  a 
flash  he  was  on  the  front  seat  and 
had  stopped  the  revolving  brake. 
Tenderly  he  took  the  little  fellow  in 
his  arms  and  just  what  he  did  Miss 
Eleanor  never  knew  but  before  they 
had  reached  Aurora  Cliff,  Rufus  was 
quite  himself  again.  There  stood 
Auntie  Vio,  ready  to  receive  them 
with  her  usual  gracious  dignity, 
which  savored  of  lavender  and  the 
old  time  courtliness  of  knights  and 
ladies.  With  one  wild  whoop  they 
made  for  the  adjoining  daisy  field, 
sweeping  her  along  with  them  in 
the  mad  rush.  There  she  stood, 
dazed  and  breathless,  helplessly 
looking  about  as  if  for  a  haven  of 
refuge  while  the  children,  shrieking 
with  delight  and  tearing  wildly 
about,  filled  their  arms  to  overflow- 
ing with  the  pretty  blossoms. 
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"Poor  Auntie  Vio,"  whispered 
Miss  Eleanor,  "and  she  has  always 
thought  of  children  as  'Happy 
angels  sent  on  missions  sweet.' 
Shall  we  go  to  her  rescue,  Mr. 
Reginald?" 

To  Auntie  Vio's  great  relief  they 
explained  that  such  vigorous  exer- 
cise was  merely  the  reaction  from 
their  three  hours'  ride  and  while 
Miss  Eleanor  convinced  her  that 
neither  she  nor  the  children  nor  the 
cliff  were  in  any  immediate  danger 
Mr.  Reginald,  waiving  all  ceremony, 
stretched  himself  on  the  grass  with 
an  enigmatical  sigh,  too  weary  for 
words. 

Then  suddenly  Auntie  Vio  gave  a 
queer  little  ejaculation  and  whisked 
off  to  the  kitchen  from  whence  came 
an  odor  of  burning  goodies.  Hardly 
had  the  spluttering  and  sissing 
which  indicated  the  removal  of  a 
kettle  of  burning  chowder  from  the 
stove  to  the  sink  commenced  when 
the  oven  door  creaked  and  from  the 
kitchen  window  issued  a  blackness 
odorous  of  overdone  gingerbread 
and  cookies  and  slam  went  the  pans 
upon  a  nearby  table.  A  second  later 
out  of  the  house  rushed  Auntie 
Vio  and  around  the  corner  as  fast 
as  if  the  house  itself  were  on  fire. 

Mr.  Reginald  was  on  his  feet  in 
a  trice,  and  hand  in  hand,  too  ex- 
cited to  think  of  the  order  of  their 
going,  he  and  Miss  Eleanor  pulled 
each  other  round  the  corner  just  in 
time  to  see  an  excited  group  of 
cackling  hens  and  fluttering  young- 
sters in  the  neighbor's  chicken  coop, 
with  Auntie  Vio  in  their  midst, 
shooing  out  children  and  shooing 
in  chickens  with  a  singed  and 
blackened  apron,  while  Peter  Pas- 
quanhi,  the  instigator  of  this  fowl 
raid  stood  unconcernedly  looking  on 
and  to  Auntie  Vio's  vociferous 
pleadings    and    warnings    that    they 


must  go  away  from  the  hen  house 
and  never  again  darken  its  doors, 
nonchalantly  remarked,  "Ah-h,  to 
H —  w,ith  the  chickens  ennyhow." 

Poor  Auntie  Vio !  What  a  reve- 
lation of  Peter's  moral  status,  and 
less  than  five  years  since  "the  prison 
doors  had  begun  to  close  upon  his 
infancy !"  thought  Miss  Eleanor  and 
turned  to  Mr.  Reginald  for  sym- 
pathy, but  his  head  was  turned 
away  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hand- 
kerchief apparently  struggling  with 
a  desire — to  sneeze.  Miss  Eleanor 
stifled  a  secret  tendency  to  share 
Mr.  Reginald's  mirth,  bade  the  wan- 
derers return  to  the  rest  of  the  flock 
in  the  daisy  field,  and  (regardless 
of  carefully  taken  notes  in  training 
school  on  how  to  discourage  ten- 
dencies toward  wastefulness  in  the 
children  of  the  tenements)  told 
them  to  pick  her  a  big,  big  bunch  of 
flowers.  Snu'ling  reassuringly  at 
Auntie  Vio  she  solemnly  led  the 
offending  Peter  to  the  judgment  seat 
on  the  piazza.  But  she  remembered 
Peter's  father's  vigorous  vocabulary 
and  his  mother's  limited  but  force- 
ful English  and  began  and  ended  the 
sentence  with  "Oh,  Peter!"  There 
wasn't  time  for  much  more  either 
for  Rufus  as  I  said  had  recovered 
from  his  braking  accident  and  a 
wail  now  arose  from  the  beach 
at  quite  a  distance  from  the  house 
which  belonged  unmistakably  to 
none  other  than  he. 

Miss  Eleanor  fled  toward  the  cry 
just  as  Auntie  Vio  tore  out  of  the 
kitchen  door  and  panted  close  at  her 
heels,  her  face  purpling  with  the  un- 
wonted exercise  and  streams  of  per- 
spiration pouring  down  her  back, 
But  when  they  rounded  the  corner 
Rufus  was  not  drowned,  though  Mr. 
Reginald  often  declares  it  was 
through  no  fault  of  his — he  was  not 
even  trying  to  swim — but  high  and 
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dry  on  the  beach  he  was  solemnly 
repeating  between  great  sobs,  word 
by  word  after  Mr.  Reginald,  the 
"golden  rule." 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Reginald 
"say  it  once  more,  all  by  yourself." 
Quaintly  with  his  southern  drawl 
Rufus  said,  swishing  his  sleeve 
across  his  face  with  a  quick  jerk, 
while  he  drew  a  series  of  staccato 
breaths  which  were  almost  a  sob, 
"Do  to  yo'se'f  whut  yo' — jest  done 
to  the  othuh  kid — an'  see  how  yo' 
done  like  it."  Seeing  a  pile  of  bean 
bags  lying  on  the  ground  and  Alvira 
Anoncla  rubbing  her  hand  and  softly 
patting  a  long  scratch  on  her  cheek 
while  Carmela  Cantaloopa  cast  cove- 
tous glances  at  the  bags,  Miss 
Eleanor  rightly  guessed  what  had 
happened  and  turned  to  Mr. 
Reginald  for  confirmation  of  her 
imaginings. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Reginald,  "only 
Rufus  knows  exactly  what  happened 
When  I  came  along  Rufus  was 
dividing  his  time  between  stuffing 
bean  bags  into  his  jumper  and  sail- 
ing into  the  other  two  kids.  So  I 
just  gave  him  a  little  of  his  own 
medicine  and  tacked  on  the  golden 
rule  for  luck.  Don't  know  which  he 
regretted  most,  slapping  his  own 
face  with  a  little  extra  impulse  from 
me,  giving  up  the  bags,  or  speaking 
his  little  piece." 

"I  hereby  resign  all  responsibility 
for  the  downbringing  and  safe  return 
of  Rufus  Ruskin  Robbins  and  be- 
queath the  same  with  all  his  sins 
and  accomplishments  to  your  tender 
mercies,"  enunciated  Miss  Eleanor 
with  a  rueful  smile,  half  weary,  half 
mirthful,  and  led  Alvira  and  Carmela 
toward  the  house,  leaving  the  train- 
ing of  Rufus  in  Mr.  Reginald's  hands 
— hands  which  Rufus  quite  re- 
spected from  now  on,  for  though  he 
did  at  times  fail  to  recall  the  golden 


rule     he    never    could    forget    that 
laying  on  of  hands ! 

When  Miss  Eleanor  reached  the 
piazza  out  from  Auntie  Vio's  best 
front  room  flocked  her  little  brood 
which  she  had  left  picking  flowers. 
"O  Miss  Eleanor,  we  couldn't  find 
you.  We  thought  you  was  losted  so 
we  just  put  the  f'owers  in  here  for 
you,  a  big,  big  bunch,  just  as  you 
said."  With  sinking  heart  Miss 
Eleanor  opened  the  door  and  there., 
strewn  on  the  best  chairs  and  table 
and,  carpet,  were  drooping  daisies 
and  grasses,  and  everywhere  were 
the  tracks  of  dusty  little  feet.  "Oh! 
oh !  oh !  what  would  Auntie  Vio 
say?"  She  went  out  and  shut  the 
door  quickly  for  she  heard  her  com- 
ing and  said,  "Yes,  little  folks,  and 
now  we'll  play  some  games  right 
out  here  in  the  sunshine,"  and  she 
gathered  them  around  her  hoping 
against  hope  that  Auntie  Vio  would 
not  find  it  out  till  they  had  had 
something  to  eat,  for  she  knew  they 
had  had  nothing  since  a  very  scanty 
breakfast,  except  the  peanuts — and 
those  wouldn't  stay  down. 

While  she  wondered  if  she  dare 
suggest  that  they  usually  had  a 
cracker  and  milk  lunch  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forenoon  and  it  was  now 
nearly  time  for  Auntie  Vio's  two 
o'clock  dinner,  Violet  Serulia  Single- 
terry  snuggled  up  close  and  patted 
her  hand.  Then  she  toyed  with  the 
stray  curls  about  Miss  Eleanor's 
ear.  "I  wish  you  wuz  my  mammy, 
Miss  El'nor,  'cause  'ood  be  a  awful 
nice  mammy.  You's  got  such  pretty 
hair.  I  like  pretty  hair,  Miss 
El'nor."        Miss      Eleanor      smiled. 

"What  is  it  now,  little  one?" 
"Oh,  nussin';  I  just  like  '00,  dat's 
all."  Miss  Eleanor  gave  her  a  little 
squeeze — "only,  'course,"  went  on 
Miss  Violet  Serulia,  "cakes  and 
milk    is    ossul    dood."      "I'm    afraid 
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you're  hungry,  honey,"  said  Miss 
Eleanor,  loud  enough  for  Auntie 
Vio  to  hear.  "Jiminy  crickets !" 
ejaculated  Auntie  Vio,  lapsing  into 
the  almost  obsolete  slang  of  her 
college  days.  "Why,  I'd  almost 
forgotten  that  chowder  and  ginger- 
bread again,"  and  away  she  tripped 
to  the  kitchen. 

Pretty  soon  out  she  came  and 
said,  "Lunch  is  served,  little  ones, 
won't  you  come  this  way?"  They 
needed  no  second  call  and  as  they 
gathered  round  the  long  table  which 
she  had  improvised  on  the  piazza  she 
became  her  own  graceful  self  once 
more.  But  they  didn't  eat — except 
Rufus  and  Violet  Serulia  and  their 
kinky  haired  brethren.  The  little 
Jews  sat  and  stared  at  the  chowder 
in  utter  unconcern,  much  to  Auntie 
Vio's  chagrin.  "Why,  eat,  little 
ones,"  she  urged.  "Don't  you  like 
it?  This  isn't  burned.  The  first 
kettleful  all  burned  up  but  this  is 
good."  She  raised  a  spoonful  to  the 
lips  of  Peter  Pasquanhi  but  he 
would  have  none  of  it. 

In  desperation  she  turned  to  Miss 
Eleanor.  "What  is  it?"  she  asked. 
"Clams,"  said  Miss  Eleanor,  "shell- 
fish are  unclean.  While  vile  words 
may  sometimes  pass  Peter's  lips 
nothing  to  him  unclean  may  pass 
within."  Auntie  Vio  tried  them  on 
sandwiches.  They  were  of  ham ! 
She  gave  them  bread  and  butter. 
The  same  immutable  stare.  She 
gave  them  gingerbread  with  no  bet- 
ter result.  "And  I've  used  all  the 
crackers  and  milk  in  the  chowder," 
she  moaned.  Meanwhile  Peter  had 
discovered  pink  lemonade  and  ice 
cream  and  his  eyes  were  glued 
thereon.  Miss  Eleanor  caught  his 
gaze  and  signalled  Auntie  Vio  what 
to  do.  In  a  moment  Peter  and  his 
fellows  were  happy.  How  they 
revelled    in   pink   lemonade  and    ice 


cream !  "Gee !"  said  Peter,  "now 
we's  gut  ther  party."  Auntie  Vio 
turned  to  remove  the  chowder 
plates.  They  were  all  empty!  Had 
the  little  Jews  repented  and  par- 
taken after  all,  she  wondered.  No. 
there  was  Rufus  at  the  end  of  the 
line  licking  out  the  last  plate.  He 
had  slipped  along  behind  and  eaten 
them  all  and  Mr.  Reginald  had  been 
too  busy  satisfying  his  own  hunger 
to  care  to  notice,  while  Miss  Eleanor 
mischievously  waived  all  responsi- 
bility for  Rufus's  table  manners  and 
awaited  results. 

"Now,  little  ones,"  said  Miss 
Eleanor  as  the  last  bit  of  pink  lem- 
onade and  ice  cream  vanished, 
"we'd  better  sing  our  good-bye  song 
to  Auntie  Vio  and  start  for  home." 

As  she  headed  them  for  the  car 
there  were  wails  and  moans  of, 
where's  my  f'owers?"  and  Violet 
Serulia  started  a  mad  rush  for  the 
best  front  room.  "Don't  let  them 
go  in  there,  don't — "  shrieked  Auntie 
Vio,  but  she  was  not  as  fleet  as 
when  she  tipped  the  scales  at  a 
hundred  and  as  the  last  child  dis- 
appeared within  her  spick  and  span 
best  room  Auntie  Vio  sank  down  on 
the  steps.  "Gracious  Peter!"  she 
said,  lapsing  once  more  into  the  old 
time  college  phraseology,  "the  only 
place  those  kidlets  haven't  found  is 
the  garden,  and  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  thank  my  lucky  stars  for  that." 

Round  the  corner  at  this  eventful 
moment  came  Peter  Pasquanhi. 
tugging  away  at  a  load  that  was 
almost  too  much  for  his  tender 
years.  On  he  came,  half  carrying, 
half  dragging  a  great  armful  of  pea 
vines  full  of  blossoms  and  half- 
grown  pods.  Mr.  Reginald  tucked 
Rufus  under  his  arm  and  fled  for 
the  car.  Miss  Eleanor  cast  one  be- 
seeching glance  at  Auntie  Vio. 
Auntie  Vio  clasped  both  her  hands 
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tightly  together  and  gasped,  "Heav- 
enly cats !" 

This  was  almost  too  much  for 
Miss  Eleanor.  Before  she  had  time 
to  recover  from  her  astonishment 
Auntie  Vio  burst  out  into  a  laugh 
such  as  she  had  not  indulged  in  for 
years,  then  wiped  her  eyeglasses 
and  said,  "Well,  well,  children  will 
be  children  whether  they  are  born 
in  the  tenements  or  in  the  country. 
Just  wait  a  moment  while  I  get  a 
bag  of  cookies ;  they  may  be  hungry 
going  home,  Nell." 

Safely  tucked  away  on  the  five 
front  seats  again  as  the  car  sped 
around  a  corner  they  saw  Auntie 
Vio  wiping  her  eyes  with  one  hand 
while  she  waved  her  apron  with  the 
other.  As  the  conductor — conduc- 
tors on  Auntie  Vio's  line  are  privi- 
leged beings — came  to  collect  fares 
Violet  Serulia  leaned  over  and 
tugged  at  Miss  Eleanor's  sleeve. 
"Say,  Miss  El 'nor,  did  I  get  sun- 
burned?" and  she  stretched  out  a 
bare  black  arm  for  inspection.  The 
conductor  threw  back  his  head 
and  howled.  "Sunburned?  You're 
burned  to  a  cinder,"  he  said  with  a 
grin  and  turning  to  Mr.  Reginald.. 
"I  was  goin'  to  say  if  them's  all 
yourn  you  must  'a  left  some  out  in 
the  sun  longer  'n  you  did  others." 

Minus  the  several  necessary 
changes  of  cars — and  Mr.  Reginald 
said  he  had  become  so  expert  in 
handling  live  stock  that  even  this 
was  a  pleasure — all  went  well., 
though  not  so  merrily  as  coming 
down,  for  sleepy  little  heads  nodded 
and  tired  little  eyes  closed.  The 
numerous  snores  in  various  keys 
afforded  quite  a  bit  of  amusement 
for  the  other  passengers  but  Miss 
Eleanor  and  Mr.  Reginald  were  too 
busy  holding  the  youngsters  on  to 
have  noticeable  leisure.  As  they 
neared  the  city  a  heated  discussion 


arose  between  Rufus  and  Carmela 
Cantaloopa.  Rufus  said,  "See  them 
sticks  without  any  trees  on  'em? 
Well,  some  time  they'll  be  full  of 
bananas."  "Ah,  them  ain't  'nana 
poles,  them's  jellygraf  poles,"  broke 
in  Peter  Pasquanhi.  "Well,  I  bet 
ye  don't  das  ter  ketch  urn,  enny- 
way,"  answered  Rufus,  not  to  be 
outdone.  Peter  was  never  known 
to  take  a  dare,  especially  from 
Rufus.  So  he  made  a  vigorous  dash 
at  every  passing  post  while  Carmela 
reached  far  out  in  eager  excitement 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  life  and 
limb.  Miss  Eleanor  tried  in  vain 
to  reach  them  or  attract  their  atten- 
tion but  her  desperate  attempts 
aroused  Mr.  Reginald  to  the  chil- 
dren's danger. 

He  reached  a  long  arm  over  two 
seats  and  yanked  Peter  down  with 
a  decided  bump.  Carmela  he  pulled 
kicking  and  screaming  into  his  lap. 
She  buried  one  hand  deep  in  his 
beard  while  with  the  other  she 
thrashed  wildly  about.  While  the 
kicking  and  screaming  were  at  their 
height  and  Mr.  Reginald  was  des- 
perately struggling  to  retain  hat 
and  eyeglasses  a  howl  of  surprise 
and  delight  went  up  from  the  rear 
seat.  Mr.  Reginald  could  not  mis- 
take that  laugh.  Involuntarily  he 
turned  and  met  the  gaze  of  Harold 
Adams,  which  with  that  of  three 
other  members  of  Mr.  Reginald's 
city  club  was  levelled  full  upon  him 
in  unholy  mirth.  "Ye  gods !"  said 
Mr.  Reginald  under  his  breath. 

They  entered  the  presence  of  the 
Personage  of  Some  Importance  at 
the  Settlement  House,  a  weary  and 
bedraggled  crowd. 

The  Personage  again  assumed  his 
strenuous  smile  as  he  addressed  the 
children,  although  Miss  Eleanor  was 
not    impervious    to    the    rebuke    of 
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their  disorderliness  conveyed  in  the 
uplift  of  eyebrows  which  preceded 
the  assumption. 

"Well,  my  dear  little  children, 
what  a  nice  time  you  must  have  had 
away  out  in  God's  sunshine  and 
sweet  pure  air.  And  now  who  will 
tell  me  what  you  have  learned  to- 
day about  the  birds  and  the  flowers 
and  the  wonders  of  nature?  Come, 
dears,  one  sweet  beautiful  thought 
you  know  before  you  go  to  your 
various  homes." 

"Peter  Pasquanhi  swored  a  sware 
word,"  volunteered  Alvira  Anoncla. 

"We  had  pink  lemonade  and  ice 
cream,"  craftily  broke  in  Peter. 

"Yes,  he  did,  he  swored  a  great 
big  swear,"  shrieked  Alvira,  bound 
to  be  heard. 

"Rufus  swiped  all  the  bean  bags," 
wailed  Carmela  Cantaloopa,  regard- 
less of  recognition  by  the  presiding 
officer  while  Peter  and  Alvira  made 
faces  at  one  another. 

"Yes,  he  did,  and  he  scratched 
Alviry  and  made  the  blood  to  come, 
all  red  blood." 

"Rufus  threw  peanut  shells  at  a 
man  and  made  him  to  shake  his 
fist,"  broke  in  another. 

Rufus  alone  of  all  that  howling 
mob  sat  silent  and  still  upon  Mr. 
Reginald's  lap.  The  confusion  be- 
came so  great  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Personage  understood  the  enormity 
of  all  these  crimes.  In  sheer  despera- 
tion he  covered  his  ears  and  gave 
Miss  Eleanor  a  most  scathing 
glance  of  reproach  as  he  reached  for 
his  hat  and  cane. 

"Children,"  he  shrieked  above  the 
uproar,  "you  may  go  now  and  I 
hope  the  next  time  Miss  Eleanor 
takes  you  out  that  she  may  be  able 
to  point  out  to  you  some  of  the  evi- 
dences of  God's  great  goodness  and 
power  and  love  and  some  of  the 
beauties  of  His  wondrous  universe. 
Good  afternoon,"  he  finished  with  a 


bow  that  barely  included  Miss 
Eleanor.  Miss  Eleanor  turned  to 
Mr.  Reginald  with  something  like 
a  sob.  The  children  fled  through 
the  open  door  with  one  wild  whoop. 
"I  resign  the  kindergarten  to  you," 
she  said,  "Rufus  is  the  only  one 
who  shows  any  sign  of  training." 

"Good,"  said  Mr.  Reginald,  heart- 
ily, "I  accept  my  promotion,  if — " 
Miss  Eleanor's  eyes  fell  before  the 
seriousness  in  his — "you'll  accept 
the  position  I  have  so  many  times 
offered  to  you,  Nell,  dear — " 

Rufus  Ruskin  Robbins  was  for- 
gotten a  second  time,  and  he  was 
not  the  boy  to  lose  this  opportunity 
to  slip  unnoticed  from  Mr.  Regi- 
nald's restraining  arms  and  take  his 
part — belated  though  it  were — in 
the  "testimony  meeting."  Away  he 
darted  into  the  hall  and  caught  at 
the  fast  disappearing  coat  tails  of 
the  Personage  of  Some  Importance. 
"Please,  Mistah,  Mistah  Reginal'  he 
learned  me  de  go'den  rule." 

The  Personage  turned.  He  looked 
down  at  Rufus  over  his  spectacles. 
"Say  it,"  he  enunciated,  and  Rufus 
drawled  forth, — "  'Do  to  yo'se'f  what 
yo'  just  done  to  the  othah  kid  an' 
see  how  yo'  done  like  it.'  Dat's 
what  Mr.  Reginal'  he  learned  me." 

Miss  Eleanor  has  always  declared 
that  the  Personage  found  his  sixth 
sense  at  that  moment  for  never  be- 
fore had  he  been  in  the  least  degree 
susceptible  to  a  joke.  At  any  rate  he 
burst  out,  "Bully  for  Mr.  Reginald," 
and  threw  open  the  door  with  the 
heartiest  kind  of  a  laugh.  "You  have 
my  congratulations,  Mr.  Reg — " 
he  began,  but  as  Miss  Eleanor 
raised  her  head  from  Mr.  Reginald's 
shoulder  in  blushing  embarrassment 
he  tucked  Rufus  under  his  arm  and 
— as  unceremoniously  as  the  howl- 
ing mob  of  youngsters  had  a  few- 
moments  before- -fled  through  the 
open  door. 
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In  Late  Autumn 

By  Eugene  C.  Dolson 

Grim  Desolation  stalks  in  silence  round, 

As,  tearful,  brooding  o'er  her  barren  lands, 

In  her  last,  widowed  days  old  Autumn  stands, 
Reft  of  her  glory,  beggared  and  discrowned. 

Darker  and  earlier  sets  the  murky  day ; 

Later  and  later  dawns  the  sun  at  morn, 

Receding-  toward  the  point  of  Capricorn ; 
While  up  the  land  comes  Winter  cold  and  gray 

The  goldenrod,  rain-beaten,  stark,  and  sere, 

Hedges  the  lane ;  and  o'er  the  low  marsh-lands, 

In  tangled  maze  the  red-capped  sumac  stands — 
Torches  to  light  the  sundown  of  the  year. 

Sullen  and  lone,  a  cloudy,  gray  sky  lowers; 

While    through    the    forest,    robed    in    yellowing  leaves. 

In  mournful  cadences  the  low  wind  grieves 
A  requiem  for  summer's  vanished  hours. 


"To  Have  and  To  Hold" 

By  Louella  C.  Poole 

I  have  no  wealth  in  silver  or  in  gold, 

Nor  own  I  of  this  planet  any  part — 

Save  some  six  feet  by  birthright,  when  this  heart 

Shall  quiet  be  at  last  beneath  the  mold ; 

And  jewels,  too,  to  me  were  scarcely  doled, 

And  all  those  rare  and  costly  works  of  art, 

By  most  capricious  Fortune,  from  the  start: 

My  wealth  in  all  these  things  were  briefly  told. 

And  yet  no  king  feels  half  so  rich  as  I, 

For  mine  are  all  the  jewels  of  the  sky, 

The  tender  radiance  of  the  silver  moon, 

The  gold  effulgence  of  the  sun  at  noon, — 

Yea,  mine  to  have  and  hold  throughout  the  years— 

These  priceless  beauties  of  the  other  spheres. 


The  Last  of  the  Wampanoags 


By  Charles  T.  Scott 


SO  completely  has  the  rush  of 
modern  life  relegated  the  New 
England  Indians  to  a  long  for- 
gotten past,  that  to  most  people  it 
will  come  as  a  distinct  revelation  to 
learn  that  within  a  few  miles  of  Bos- 
ton, a  small  remnant  of  the  one-time 
powerful  tribe  of  Wampanoags  still 
lingers,  though  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  extinction.  Peacefully,  but 
as  of  old,  still  harried  by  the  pale 
face,  three  descendants  of  "good  old 
Massasoit"  ask  nothing  more  of  the 
world  than  to  be  let  alone,  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  their  days  quietly 
tilling  their  farm  in  the  Plymouth 
woods ;  a  small  favor,  indeed,  but 
one  that  the  poor  Indians  fear  may 
ultimately  be  denied  them,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  property 
is  theirs  by  right  as  descendants  of 
Massasoit,  and  that  they  can  show  a 
deed  for  the  land  that  was  recorded 
over  two  hundred  years  ago. 

So  we  find  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  the  same  old  spirit  against 
the  red  man  still  nourishes,  and 
bears  the  same  old  fruit,  even  in  the 
golden  light  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

What  is  more  interesting  still, 
this  handful  of  a  disappearing  race 
is  none  of  your  common,  ordinary 
run  of  Indians,  but  of  right  royal 
blood,  eighth  in  descent  from  Mas- 
sasoit, enjoying  the  added  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  survivors  of 
real  American  royalty  left  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Melinda,  Charlotte  H.  ana 
Alonzo  H.  Mitchell,  as  they  are 
known  in  everyday  life,  claim  kin- 
ship with  the  great  chieftain  Massa- 
soit,   through    his    daughter   Aimee, 


who  was  also  a  sister  of  Wamsutta, 
and  King  Philip,  as  well  as  sixth  in 
generation  from  Sassacus,  the  earli- 
est chief  of  the  Pequot  tribe. 

Aimee  married  Tuspaquin,  the 
"Great  Neck  Sachem,"  known  in 
history  as  the  "Black  Sachem." 
The  line  is  descended  from  Assowe- 
tough,  or  Betty,  as  he  was  more 
widely  known,  whose  name  we  find 
perpetuated  in  the  strip  of  land 
called  "Betty's  Neck,"  on  which  the 
Mitchell  farm  is  situated. 

Zervia  Gould  Mitchell,  the  mother, 
was  a  pure  blooded  Indian  of 
the  Squinama  tribe,  who  married 
Thomas  C.  Mitchell,  a  half  Cherokee 
and  half  white — hence  the  advent 
of  the  American  name  in  the  family. 
The  couple  made  North  Abington 
their  home  for  many  years,  though 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  seafaring  man, 
acting  as  first  steward  on  merchant 
vessels,  sailing  between  Boston  and 
China,  and  was  often  away  from 
home  from  two  to  three  years  at  a 
stretch. 

Eleven  children  were  born  to 
them,  six  of  whom  are  dead,  leaving 
the  three  aforementioned,  and  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  Zervia  G.  Robinson,  a 
widow  residing  at  Abington,  and 
Emma  J.  Safford,  wife  of  Jacob  Saf- 
ford,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts. 

Neither  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Mitchell  held 
to  the  ways  of  their  ancestors,  pre- 
ferring to  conform  to  the  customs 
of  their  white  brethren.  But  as 
time  went  on,  bringing  the  death  of 
several  children  in  its  wake,  and 
finally  the  passing  of  the  father,  the 
mother's  primal  instincts  began 
calling  in  no  uncertain  way  for  the 
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woods ;  for,  despite  the  veneer  of 
civilization,  deep  down  in  her  heart 
a  great  love  for  the  simple  ways  of 
her  forbears  still  lingered.  Strangely 
enough,  at  about  this  time,  informa- 
tion was  conveyed  to  the  Mitchells 
that  unless  steps  were  taken  toward 
settling  the  land,  which  was  theirs 
by  right  of  inheritance,  on  the 
shores  of  lake  Assawampsett,  there 
was  a  strong  likelihood  of  their  for- 


sagacity  to  see  that  this  property 
was  deeded  in  writing  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  in  turn  to  their  descend- 
ants. So  it  chanced,  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  that  the  mother  and 
her  daughters  Melinda,  and  Char- 
lotte went  back  to  the  soil  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  their  days  amid  the 
beloved  scenes  and  associations  of 
their  forefathers. 

And  a  happy  return  it  proved,  for 


PRINCESS    WOOTONE    AND    PRINCESS    TEWEELEEMA 


feiting  the  whole  property.  For- 
tunately, way  back  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Bay  State,  this  tract 
of  land,  comprising  some  five  hun- 
dred or  six  hundred  acres,  had  been 
awarded  to  Tuspaquin  the  Second — 
renamed  by  the  English  Benjamin 
Squinamay — in  recognition  of  ser- 
vices rendered  in  one  of  the  early 
wars.  By  another  rare  stroke  of 
fortune    Tuspaquin     had     had     the 


"Squim  Lots,"  as  the  land  is  desig- 
nated, lay  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
Wampanoags'  country. 

Massasoit,  it  will  be  recalled, 
ruled  all  the  territory  lying  between 
Cape  Cod  and  Narragansett  Bay, 
and  lake  Assawampsett — the  largest 
body  of  water  in  Massachusetts — 
was  a  favorite  congregating  place 
for  all  tribes.  It  was  on  these  de- 
lightful   shores    that    the    Wampa- 
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noags  passed  their  happiest  days. 
Here  they  hunted  and  fished,  fash- 
ioned their  weapons  of  stone,  and 
built  their  canoes  of  bark  and  hollow 
trees.  When  there  was  little  fish- 
to    be    done,    then 


or 


hunting, 


tribe.  And  none  can  deny  that 
these  Indians  were  great  lovers  of 
peace ;  many  indeed  were  the  har- 
vests they  passed  through  without 
so  much  as  a  war  council  disturbing 
their  serenity.    "Massasoit,"  Princess 


PRINCESS    TEWEELEEMA    IN    FULL    INDIAN    COSTUME 


would  there  be  games,  and  contests 
of  strength  among  the  braves,  tests 
of  skill  with  the  bow  and  arrow 
among  the  children,  and  cooking 
matches  among  the  squaws. 

Here,  too,  scattered  through  the 
forest  you  will  find  the  grave  of 
many  a  member  of  this  peace  loving 


Teweeleema  declares,  "was  too  good, 
especially  to  the  pale  faces,  as  he 
gave  them  all  his  land."  He  was 
the  first  to  enter  into  a  compact  with 
the  early  settlers  of  Plymouth,  and 
he  maintained  a  warm  friendship 
with  them  until  his  death  in  1661. 
This  going  back  to  wrest  a  sub- 
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sistence  from  nature  meant  no 
small  task  for  these  lone  women. 
Land  had  to  be  cleared  and  tilled,  a 
house  and  outbuildings  erected,  and 
plenty  other  laborious  work  de- 
volved upon  these  two  pairs  of 
hands,  for  the  mother  was  too  old 
to  do  much,  and  there  was  no  money 
forthcoming  to  pay  to  have  it  done. 
But  all  this  held  no  terrors  for 
these  sturdy  women.  Had  not  such 
work  been  the  portion  allotted  the 
squaws  of  their  people  in  bygone 
years?  Making  the  old  tumble- 
down homestead  among  the  trees 
their  base  of  operations,  Melinda 
and  Lottie  selected  a  site  on  the 
edge  of  the  clearing,  and  with  no 
outside  aid,  aside  from  a  little  assist- 
ance in  raising  the  framework,  they 
built  themselves  a  home.  It  was  a 
modest  affair  at  the  start,  as  the 
family  intended  making  Abington 
their  winter  quarters,  but  the  mo- 
ment the  residents  of  the  "Neck" 
began  showing  resentment  at  the 
presence  of  the  Indians  in  their 
midst,  the  Mitchells'  fighting  blood 
was  up  in  a  flash,  and  they  resolved 
to  remain  there  for  all  time. 

As  the  family  prospered  additions 
were  made  to  the  house  until  to-day 
it  is  a  good  sized,  conveniently  ar- 
ranged dwelling — a  far  more  pre- 
tentious domicile  than  is  owned  by 
the  average  white  man. 

Then  followed  the  clearing  of  the 
land.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  two 
women  well  along  in  years,  chop- 
ping down  trees,  uprooting  stumps, 
ploughing  the  fields,  planting  and 
gathering  crops,  cutting  and  storing 
ice  in  the  winter,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  tasks  difficult  enough  for  male 
hands  to  perform,  and  you  may  get 
a  slight  realization  of  the  tireless 
energy  and  patient  industry  that 
have  gone  into  the  making  of  a 
farm    which,    while    not    overabun- 


dantly  productive,  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  increasing  toil  yields  a 
satisfying  competence  for  three  peo- 
ple. 

On  every  side  one  notes  the  evi- 
dences  of   thrift    and    well    directed 


ALONZO    H.    MITCHELL 

effort.  The  generously  stocked 
barns  and  poultry  sheds,  the  rich 
looking  fields,  compactly  arranged 
garden,  embellished  with  a  prom- 
ising strawberry  patch,  shows,  de- 
spite the  disturbing  influences  of  a 
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life  spent  largely  in  the  haunts  of 
civilization,  that  the  Indian's  apti- 
tude for  farming  is  by  no  means  an 
acquired  one.  While  down  along 
the  lake  shore,  the  camps,  which  the 
sisters  built  and  rent  to  summer 
boarders,  denote  a  readiness  to  seize 
and  improve  upon  material  advan- 
tages that  would  do  credit  to  a  full- 
fledged  Yankee. 

Inside  the  house  the  same  order 
of  neatness  and  regularity  prevails. 
The  kitchen  and  dining  room  are 
scoured  as  clean  as  sand  can  make 
them,  while  in  the  parlor  one  finds 
many  indications  of  refined  taste — 
chief  among  which  is  a  square  piano. 

Both  women  are  scrupulous 
housekeepers  and  cooks  of  no  mean 
order.  When  the  summer  season  is 
on  at  Onset  they  find  a  ready 
market  for  their  garden  truck  and 
the  baskets  which  they  weave  during 
the  winter  months. 

Once  in  a  while  they  attend  fairs 
and  tell  fortunes,  and  in  every  way 
endeavor  to  make  a  dollar  wherever 
one  can  be  earned  honestly.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  is  a  happy  life,  albeit 
so  heavily  intershot  with  work,  that 
these  children  of  nature  lead  in  the 
woods  of  Plymouth.  For  in  sheer 
justice  it  must  be  said,  that  civiliza- 
tion, with  all  its  engrossing  fascina- 
tions, holds  little  charm  for  the  true 
Indian;  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
trees,  the  flowers,  the  free  life  out 
in  the  open,  are  the  shrines  before 
which  they  bow. 

Such  proved  the  case  with  the  old 
mother.  Just  as  long  as  she  staid 
in  Abington,  the  usual  mode  of  living 
seemed  the  natural  way,  but  once 
back  in  the  "dear  old  woods"  it  wa?> 
but  a  short  time  before  things  began 
slipping  back  into  the  old  grooves, 
and  a  happiness  crept  into  the 
woman's  life  that  was  all  the  greater 
because  of  its  unexpectedness.     She 


lived  only  a  few  years  to  enjoy  it, 
however.  Death  came  peacefully  in 
1898,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
one. 

The  daughters  seemed  to  catch 
the  old  spirit  even  more  fully  if  any- 
thing. Both  are  well  educated. 
Melinda  graduated  from  Abington 
High  School,  and  Union  Academy; 
Lottie  attended  school  at  both  Ab- 
ington and  Cambridge,  and  for  years 
they  deviated  little  if  any  in  de- 
meanor or  dress  from  their  white 
neighbors.  Since  going  to  Lake- 
ville,  however,  a  gradual  reversion 
to  type  has  taken  place.  Both 
adopted  their  native  dress,  always 
appearing  in  public  with  blankets 
over  their  shoulders,  great  strings 
of  beads  around  their  necks,  gaudy 
sashes  at  either  belt  or  shoulder,  em- 
broidered leggins  and  moccasins, 
an  elaborate  headdress  of  feathers 
indicative  of  their  rank,  fluttering 
over  all.  The  curiosity  of  the  chil- 
dren when  they  visited  the  city; 
amounting  to  almost  impudence  at 
times,  forced  Lottie,  as  a  means  of 
diverting  attention,  to  abandon  this 
dress.  Melinda,  however,  never 
goes  out  unless  arrayed  in  full  Indian 
costume. 

Then  from  out  of  the  past  came 
high  sounding  Indian  names,  to 
which  titles  of  royalty  were  added, 
until  to-day,  Melinda,  if  you  please, 
is  nothing  less  than  the  Princess 
Teweeleema,  and  Lottie  the  Prin- 
cess Wootonekanuske. 

Alonzo,  who  recently  left  the  shoe 
shops  of  Brockton  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  his  sisters,  is  every  whit 
as  much  a  prince,  though  the  cogno- 
men his  parents  bestowed  upon  him 
is  seemingly  good  enough  for  him. 

From  the  outset  of  the  Indians  en- 
tering into  their  own  at  "Betty's 
Neck,"  land  disputes  settled  upon 
their  camp  to  stay.    So  long  had  the 
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property  lain  idle  that  encroach- 
ments were  inevitable,  other  parties 
kept  turning  up  with  deeds,  who 
insisted  upon  their  rights.  But 
Melinda  possessed  an  unusually  good 
knowledge  of  entailed  deeds  of  real 
estate,  and  as  she  would  neither 
buy,  sell,  nor  sign  off,  she  kept  them 
at  bay  for  a  long  while. 

Nevertheless    litigation    came    on 
apace,  and  they  claim  to  have  been 


already  dispossessed  of  nearly  fifty 
acres.  In  fact  Melinda  declares  that 
if  they  possessed  all  the  land  really 
due  them,  they  would  be  placed  alto- 
gether above  the  necessity  of  further 
work. 

If  the  suit  in  equity,  now  pending, 
is  decided  against  the  Indians,  a 
still  larger  slice  of  their  present 
holdings  will  be  taken  from  them. 


HOME    OV    THE    INDIAN    PRINCESS 


The  Carpenter's  Son 

By  Margaret  Ashmun 

Silent  in  Nazareth,  waiting  he  seems; 

Still  broods  his  soul  as  the  white  mother-dove — 
Wistful-eyed  dreamer  of  beautiful  dreams, 

Strong-hearted  lover  of  Love. 

Growingly  conscious  of  wisdom  and  power, 

Moved  by  some  impulse  he  faintly  can  guess, 
Lifting  with  toil-hardened  finger  the  bell  of  the  flower. 

Pondering  dumbly  its  odorous  richness  of  dress, 
He  wanders  abroad  through  the  fields  with  their  po- 
tency rife ; 
Haggard  his  visage,  all  marred  with  the  storm  and 
stress 
Of  the  thought  that  harks  ever  to  man,  and  his  bitter- 
hard  problems  of  life. 

From  the  seed  of  his  grief  for  mankind,  a  wish  begins 
slow  to  aspire — 
A  wish  that  will  burgeon  in  purple  when  all  its  fair 
branches  are  grown ; 
Slowly  his  purpose  unfolds  from  the  bud  of  desire ; 
Resolving,   he  feels  in  his  heart  one  sweet  mission 
alone — 
To  live  for  the  souls  that  he  loves — ah  !  who  knows 
what  the  weakest  is  worth? 
Shall  he  not  lend  them  his  life?     Near  akin  is  each 
soul  to  'his  own — 
Himself  but  a  brother  to  all,  and  like  all  in  his  nature 
and  birth. 
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Divine?     Ay,  no   less,  if  you  will.      But  what   is   the 
divine? 
Is  it  more,  after  all,  than  the  human 
Exalted  and  ripened,  made  subtle  and  tender  and  fine, 
Yearning  with   terrible   love    for  the  man  and  the 
woman 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  a  world  with  a  pitiless  plan ; 

Joyously  giving  all,  bearing  all,  making  no  sign, 
Wearing  the  glorious,  glorified  Manhood  of  Man? 

Thus,  while  in  dreaming  and  loving  he  waits  for   a 
time  yet  in  store, 
From  his  dreams  and  his  love  and  his  patience   a 
mystic-fine  vesture  is  wrought — 
The  web  of  divinity,  wrapping  his  throbbing  humanity 
o'er; 
Close    in    its    gold-threaded    meshes    a    splendor   of 
heaven  is  caught; 
Clothed  in  this  garment  celestial,  he  waits  for  the  cry 
and  the  call 
Out  of  the  wilderness  heralding  Him  whom  the  na- 
tions have  sought. 
Many,  in  sooth,  are  divine — but  the  Carpenter's  Son 
most  of  all ! 

Silent  in  Nazareth,  waiting  he  seems; 

Still  broods  his  soul  as  the  white  mother-dove — 
Wistful-eyed  dreamer  of  beautiful  dreams, 

Strong-hearted  lover  of  Love. 


New  England's  Stage  Children 


By   Alexander   Hume   Ford 


^TTHE  Children's  Theatre' 
X  was  the  idea  of  a  Boston 
scholar,  Mr.  Franklin  Sar- 
gent, President  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  in  every  chil- 
dren's theatre  established  in  the 
United  States,  New  England  young- 
sters have  shone  as  the  brightest 
stars. 

It  was  Mr.  Sargent  who  turned 
the  beautiful  little  Carnegie  Ly- 
ceum, of  New  York,  into  a  place 
of  amusement  for  the  little  ones. 
Here  for  several  seasons  gorgeous 
fairy  spectacles  enacted  by  tots 
could  be  witnessed  by  the  younger 
generation  of  New  Yorkers.  But  it 
was  in  his  old  home,  Boston,  that 
the  juvenile  theatre  first  received 
the  lucrative  support  of  the  public, 
for  the  fickle  little  New  Yorkers 
soon  wearied  of  fairy  stories  and 
demanded  real  dramas  such  as  their 
parents  enjoyed. 

The  Children's  Theatre,  in  Boston, 
however,  kept  to  its  original  pur- 
pose of  presenting  by  children  only 
such  plays  as  appealed  to  children. 

It  will  interest  New  Englanders, 
perhaps,  to  know  how  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Children's  Theatre  in 
the  Hub  have  turned  out.  Many  of 
them  are  now  filling  New  York  en- 
gagements, while  others  are  actually 
starring  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  New  England  has 
provided  a  host  of  juvenile  players, 
and  as  the  career  of  the  Children's 
Theatre  in  Boston  is  so  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  it 
may  be  better,  perhaps,  to  confine 
the  space  at  our  disposal  to  a  brief 


narrative  of  the  influence  little  New 
England  stars  have  wielded  over 
the  destinies  of  children's  theatres 
that  have  sprung  up  in  other  parts 
of  our  great  country. 

When  the  Children's  Theatre  ir 
New  York  City  required  a  chile 
star,  it  sent  to  Boston  for  little  Miss 
Beatrice  Abbey,  well  known  at  the 
Hub  juvenile  playhouse.  No  less 
person  than  Mark  Twain  wrote  the 
play  in  which  this  little  lady  made 
her  metropolitan  debut.  Beatrice 
was  then  eight  years  of  age,  bul 
already  at  the  Castle  Square  Thea- 
tre, and  elsewhere,  she  had  played 
in  stock  fully  a  hundred  different 
parts.  As  little  Abbey  in  "The  Lit- 
tle Lady  and  the  Lord  General,' 
this  tiny  Boston  mite  became  the 
talk  of  New  York.  Hers  was  a  stai 
part,  and  the  little  play  was  the 
great  writer's  masterpiece,  so  that  il 
is  no  wonder  that  this  little  girl 
who  acted  her  part  as  well  as  conic 
any  grown  star,  left  the  Children's 
Theatre  only  to  play  at  the  head  oi 
a  large  company  under  a  famous 
Broadway  manager. 

The  first  juvenile  comedian  of  the 
venture  at  Carnegie  Lyceum  was 
also  a  Bostonian.  Master  Clifford 
Lament ,  who  upon  the  day  he 
reached  his  seventh  birthday,  made 
application  for  a  permit  to  play  at 
the  Children's  Theatre.  This  little 
tot  brought  down  the  house,  his  sup- 
port being  his  sister  and  an  oldei 
brother.  Never  before  had  a  New 
York  audience  seen  so  young  a 
comedian.  Needless  to  state  that 
Master  Cliff  was  at  once  snapped  up 
by  a  Broadway  manager,  and  when 
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he  returned  to  Boston  it  was  as  the 
leading  feature  in  a  play  the  inde- 
fatigable Theodore  Kramer  had 
written  for  him  and  his  little  sister 
Marie.  This  tot,  before  he  was  nine 
years  of  age,  was  drawing  a  salary 
of  $105  per  week. 

But  serious  sorrows  come  some- 
times to  stage  children,  even  in  real 
life. 

Little  Cliff  lost  his  mother,  and, 
separated  from  his  father,  he  became 
the  sole  guardian  of  tiny  Marie.  It 
made  a  man  of  the  child  at  a  very 
tender  age,  and  his  care  and  love 
for  his  younger 
sister  was  the 
admiration  of 
the  entire  com- 
pany. At  last 
summer  came, 
and  the  chil- 
dren joined  their 
father;  then  fall 
came  again  and 
while  they  were 
on  their  way  to 
join  the  com- 
pany, news  fol- 
lowed them  of 
their  father's 
sudden  death. 
<;Now,  there's  no 
one  to  take  care 
of  Marie  but 
me,"  was  the 
first  exclamation 
her  and  she  can  go 
That  was  Cliff's  plan 
grandmother  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  the  children  were  both  given 
a  home ;  but  their  grandmother 
died,  and  now  Cliff  and  his 
little  sister  are  experiencing  the 
tragedy  of  real  life.  Some  day  they 
will  be  very  wealthy,  but  all  they 
have  in  the  world  now  is  each  other 
— so  far  their  lives  have  read  like  a 


BERYL    MORSE 


little       guardian's 
"I'll    work    for 
to     school." 
but   a    fairy 


play, — like    most    plays    may    it    end 
happily. 

The  most  recent  "leading  man" 
of  the  Children's  Theatre  in  New 
York  is  also  of  New  England  par- 
entage, Master  George  Clarke,  now 
nine  years  of  age,  and  a  protege  of 
George  Ade's. 

At  the  Carnegie  Lyceum  enter- 
tainments, Master  George  covered 
himself  with  glory  as  little  David 
Copperneld,  the  hero  in  the  drama- 
tization of  Dickens's  novel,  made 
for  the  Children's  Theatre.  Out  of 
a  cast  of  thirty-seven  grown-ups  and 
children,  Mas- 
ter George  and 
the  famous  child 
beauty,  Beryl 
Morse,  easily 
carried  off  the 
honors  of  the 
production. 

At  present  the 
former  star  of 
the  Children's 
Theatre  of  Bos 
ton,  little  Edith 
Speare,  is  creat- 
ing quite  a  sen- 
sation on  Broad- 
way, New  York, 
where  she  is 
making  hers  the 
star  part  in  the 
prettiest  play  of  the  season — "The 
Prince  Chap."  Edith  has  displayed 
genius  and  charm  that  has  brought 
her  fame  as  a  child  actress — 
only  second  to  that  achieved  by 
Elsie  Leslie  in  Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy,  more  than  a  decade  ago, 
when  she  created  that  part  in 
Boston.  Edith  now  carries  an 
entire  act  upon  her  shoulders, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  she  has 
made  the  success  of  the  play,  for 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
child  is  surrounded  by  a  cast  com- 
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posed  of  some  of  the  best  "grown- 
ups" on  the  American  stage,  with 
wonderful  winsomeness  and  natural 
charm  she  has  made  her  part  stand 
out  above  them  all.  Should  Edith 
ever  return  to  the  Children's  Thea- 
tre of  Boston,  it  would  doubtless  be 


Hazel,  but  the  children  will  grow- 
up,  and  Lillian  is  now  playing  the 
part  of  a  sixteen  year  old  girl,  which 
she  scarcely  looks,  but  as  she  is- 
daintily  formed  and  a  delightful 
little  actress,  her  very  petiteness 
seems   to   win   her   additional    favor 


ROSE    MARSDEN    AND    LORIS    GRIMM 


a  gala  event  at  the  little  playhouse. 
Another  New  England  youngster 
playing  on  Broadway,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  a  children's  theatre  that 
had  a  brief  career  in  Burlington, 
Vermont,     is     dainty     Miss     Lillian 


with  the  metropolitan  audiences. 

Little  Dorothy  Von  WiethofT,  of 
the  Bowdoin  Square  Theatre,  is 
another  Bostonian  who  often  wins 
favor  before  New  York  audiences, 
in  very  small  child  parts,  and  pretty 
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Vivian  Martin,  known  in  New  Eng- 
land and  throughout  the  country  as 
the  most  delicately  beautiful  child 
-on  the  stage,  is  always  in  demand 
for  new  metropolitan  productions 
in    which    a    purely    patrician    child 
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must  be  had.  But  even  the  tiniest 
and  the  most  beautiful  stage  chil- 
dren will  grow  up  in  time,  and  the 
question  arises — what  shall  we  do 
with  them? 

-  This  question  was  solved  at  the 
Children's  Theatre  in  New  York 
last  season  by  casting  former  child 
members  who  had  reached  mature 
years  for  "grown-up"  parts.  Once 
again  the  stars  were  New  Eng- 
enders. Miss  Isabelle  Rea  and 
Master  David  B.  Gaily,  now  sixteen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  respec- 
tively, returned  from  a  starring  tour 
►of  the  West  in  Shakesperian  drama 
to  shine  at  the  head  of  the  Children's 
Theatre  Company. 


The  plays  at  the  Carnegie  Ly- 
ceum were  now  becoming  quite 
classic,  and  strange  to  say  the 
nearer  the  classic,  the  larger  the 
juvenile  audiences.  During  the 
years  that  the  little  actors  were 
growing  up,  the  children's  theatre 
had  passed  through  quite  a  transi- 
tion. 

At  first  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars were  lost  experimenting  with 
childish  taste ;  spectacular  scenes 
from  Mother  Goose  were  tried,  and 
while  the  very  little  children  came, 
their  older  brothers  and  sisters  re- 
mained away,  and  as  the  theatre,  so 
the  law  says,  is  no  place  for  children 
under    seven    years    of    age,    it    was 
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necessary  to  either  alter  the  policy 
or  close  the  house.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  children  over  seven 
years  of  age  will  follow  the  plot  of  a 
play  even  more  closely  than  will 
adults;  to  them  the  story  is  real,  and 
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if  it  is  simply  told,  it  holds  both  the 
little  ones  and  their  adult  com- 
panions. 

Mark  Twain's  stories  put  in  dra- 
matic form,  in  which  there  are  child 
parts,  proved  the  most  attractive 
offerings  to  the  little  ones,  and  also 
brought  the  mothers  and  big  sisters, 
while  Oliver  Twist,  with  the  dole- 
ful scene's  omitted,  always  drew  full 
houses. 

It  was  after  Mr.  Franklin  Sar- 
gent had  called  in  the  present  writer, 
to  make  dramatizations  for  the  chil- 
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dren's  theatre,  that  the  change  to 
standard  authors  was  made.  The 
writer  while  in  Russia  had  seen  a 
problem,  closely  akin  to  that  of 
the  children's  theatre,  successfully 
solved.  The  intellectual  classes  of 
Russia  had  for  years  sought  to  put 
together  in  book  form  a  series  of 
reading  comprehensible  to  the  mind 
of  the  peasant.  Folk  lore,  Mother 
Goose  tales,  and  all  sorts  of  simple 
stories  were  tried,  but  the  peasants 
ignored  them.  At  last  the  "Intellec- 
tuals" had  an  inspiration.  They 
made  a  selection  of  masterpieces 
from  each  of  the  great  Russian 
writers  and  issued  "The  Book  for 
the  People,"  which  "has  since  be- 
come a  second  Bible  to  the  simple, 
untutored  Russian  Miyik,  who 
spends  his  long  winter  days  and 
nights  listening  to  the  beautiful 
tales. 

The  same  idea  was  carried  out 
successfully  at  the  Children's  Thea- 
tre. "David  Copperfield,"  "Tom 
Sawyer,"  "Dombey  and  Son,"  "The 
Child  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette," 
"Gil  Bias"  (as  a  boy),  and  other 
dramatizations  of  child  life  famous 
in  history  and  literature  were  made 
and  presented. 

The  Dickens  plays  proved  the 
most  popular,  and  during  their  pres- 
entation during  three  seasons  at  the 
Children's  Theatre,  the  boxes  at  the 
matinees  were  often  filled  with  the 
juvenile  scions  of  the  four  hundred. 

The  personnel  of  the  players 
seemed  to  interest  the  critical  child- 
ish audiences  as  much  as  did  the 
plays.  They  knew  the  history  of 
each  of  their  favorites,  and  it  inter- 
ested them  to  read  on  their  pro- 
grams that  the  new  leading  man, 
Master  Gaily,  was  a  pupil  of  Vic- 
tory Bateman,  who  herself  began 
life  as  a  child  actress.  Victory  was 
famous  in   Boston  a  generation  ago 
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as  one  of  the  Bate- 
man  children  presenting 
Shakesperian  drama.  It 
was  before  the  new  lead- 
ing man  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Theatre  could 
speak  plainly,  that  Miss 
Bateman  took  an  interest 
in  the  little  New  England 
boy  who  wanted  to  be  an 
actor.  From  the  moment 
that  he  could  lisp  Shake- 
sperian lines,  Miss  Bate- 
man became  David's  in- 
structor, and  remained 
his  coacher  until  at  last 
he  played  Romeo  to  her 
Juliet,  and  Hamlet  to  her 
Ophelia  at  the  largest 
and  most  fashionable 
theatre  in  St.  Louis,  to 
the  amazement  of 
World's   Fair  visitors. 

Master  Gally's  guardian 
is  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Merritt  Gaily, 
w'ho  has  lived  fifty  years 
in  New  England,  and 
young  David  came  home 
one  day  to  announce  that 
he  had  gone  upon  the 
stage,  he  was  promptly  ordered  out 
of  the  house ;  but  the  clergyman  has 
a  brother  who  also  takes  an  interest 
in  the  boy  tragedian,  and  he  pacified 
the  Scotch  parson  until  he  was  will- 
ing to  hear  his  nephew  read  a  few 
lines  from  Shakespeare. 

"I  didn't  know  David  could  act  so 
well,"  said  the  parson  ;  "the  stage  is 
his  calling,  and  I'll  give  him  the 
finest  Shakesperian  wardrobe  in 
America,  if  he'll  stick  to  Shake- 
speare," and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gaily 
more  than  kept  his  word,  for  he  him- 
self prepared  the  series  of  "Half 
Hours  With  Shakespeare"  used  at 
the    Children's    Theatre,    for    which 


BERYL    MORSE 

he  had  painted  most  elaborate  sets 
of  scenery. 

These  "Half  Hours  With  Shake- 
speare" ran  just  thirty  minutes,  tell- 
ing the  complete  stories  of  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Othello 
and  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  But 
one  scene  is  used  in  each  of  the 
playlets  and  the  essence  of  Shake- 
speare is  given.  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  (in  thirty  minutes)  was 
given  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  sea- 
son of  the  Children's  Theatre  before 
the  full  play  of  David  Copperfield, 
which  in  this  version  ends  with  little 
David's  adoption  by  his  aunt,  Betsy 
Trotwood. 

Master    Gallv's    leading-   ladv   was 
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Miss  Isabelle  Rea.  These  young 
people  grew  up  together,  and  when 
Miss  Bateman  took  David  as  her 
protege,  he  induced  little  Isabelle  to 
practice  Shakespeare  with  him,  so 
that   at   fourteen,   the   age   of  Juliet, 


GEORGE   CLARK 

when  she  ruined  Romeo's  career, 
Isabelle  was  able  to  give  credit- 
able public  performances  of  Shake- 
speare's heroines,  while  at  sixteen 
the  critics  saw  in  her  an  actress  full 
of  promise. 

So  much  for  the  professional  per- 
sonnel of  the  little  New  Englanders 
who  are  setting  the  pace  upon  the 
juvenile  stage  of  America;  but  what 
of    these    little    beings    in    real    life? 


Watch  them  during  a  rehearsal  at 
the  Children's  Theatre  and  you  will 
get  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  they 
think  of  life  as  they  find  it.  Preco- 
cious?— well,  perhaps,  a  bit,  but 
natural  to  a  degree,  their  stage  train- 
ing has  merely  advanced,  not 
changed  their  views  of  things  in 
general   love-making  among  others. 

During  rehearsals,  the  children 
who  are  out  of  the  active  cast  rush 
about  the  spacious  halls  that  sur- 
round the  auditorium,  playing  tag 
or  hide-and-go-seek,  until  suddenly 
from  all  the  mass  of  talk  on  the 
stage  there  comes  a  cue,  and  some 
little  one  darts  off  breathlessly  to 
rush  on  the  stage  just  in  time  to 
save  a  wait.  In  an  instant  the  romp- 
ing youngster  becomes  the  demure 
Oliver  Twist,  or  the  placid  David 
Copperfield.  Sometimes,  if  he  is 
the  bright  particular  star,  the  other 
children  will  stop  their  games  to 
watch  and  criticize ;  then  when  the 
little  actor  makes  his  exit  with  a 
whoop  of  delight,  the  game  is  on 
again. 

Of  course,  even  when  the  play  is 
not  in  progress,  there  are  little  dra- 
mas of  love,  jealousy — and  even 
revenge.  For  often  these  tots,  pre- 
cocious beyond  their  years,  make 
puppy  love  to  some  tiny  charmer, 
much  as  they  have  seen  their  grown 
up  colleagues  make  love  to  the 
heroines  upon  the  stage,  and  the  re- 
jected boy  lover — for  children  are 
human,  even  stage  children — will 
often  turn  to  some  other  little  lead- 
ing lady,  and  seek  to  make  her  the 
belle  of  the  company.  It  is  Tom 
Sawyer  and  Amy  Lee  all  over  again, 
for  Mark  Twain's  children  are  real. 

And  these  little  ones,  how  bright 
they  become !  Quick  at  their  lines, 
they  often  save  a  situation  by  giving 
the  grown  actors  their  forgotten 
speeches.     Stage  fright  never  enters 
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into  the  calculation  of  these  young- 
sters; the  day  of  the  first  perform- 
ance is  not  looked  forward  to  with 
fear  and  nervousness,  but  with  un- 
alloyed joy, — and  strange  to  say  it 
•often  happens  that  a  little  boy  or 
girl  plays  better  the  first  time  he 
appears  on  the  stage  than  ever 
again. 

Of  course  on  the  day  of  the  per- 
formance at  the  Children's  Theatre, 
the  stage  tots  are  sup- 
posed to  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  but  there  is  muc'h 
craning  of  necks  from 
the  boxes  if  a  particularly 
handsome  child  is  seen 
anywhere  near  the  exits. 

The  boxes  are  usually 
well  filled  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  four  hundred 
and  their  mothers,  for  the 
plays  appeal  as  much  to 
grown  persons  as  to  the 
children.  Sometimes  in 
the  lobby,  between  acts, 
one  hears  these  scions  of 
the  aristocracy  express- 
ing every  opinion  of  the 
children  who  are  playing. 

They  follow  their  fa- 
vorites year  by  year.  "I 
tell  you  what,  you  should 
have  seen  Webb  Raun 
last  year  in  'The  Master 
•of  Carlton  Hall!'  That 
was  acting!"  declares  one 
tot  of  ten.  "Wait  till 
you  see  Loris  Grimm  as 
the  street  boy  in  'Rags 
and  Royalty,'  "  interrupts 
another,  and  a  little  girl 
lisps,  "I  liked  Webb 
tho  mutch  latht  year  in  the 
first  two  acts  of  Oliver  Twist,  but 
Loris  is  better  in  the  latht  two — 
don't  you  think  tho  ?"  "Oh,  I  don't 
know,"  is  the  blase  reply  of  some 
little  girl  who   goes   to   the   theatre 


once  every  week,  while  a  tiny  tot  of 
seven  declares  that  she  always  goes 
over  the  whole  play  after  she  goes 
to  bed  at  night.  "All  comes  clear 
then,  and  I  can  remember  almost 
every  word,"  she  insists.  "I  know 
Webb, — he's  in  my  class,"  blurts 
out  a  youngster  in  knickerbockers, 
and  at  once  he  is  the  hero  of  a  circle 
of  admirers,  and  so  it  goes,  until 
the  orchestra  starts  up  for  the  next 


LILLIAN     HAZEL 

act  and  there  is  a  scurrying  of  eager 
feet  as  the  little  ones  fly  back  to 
their  places.  They  don't  want  to 
miss  anything, — even  the  orchestra 
which  like  the  other  good  things 
comes  in  for  their  admiration,  for  it 
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is  a  real  boys'  orchestra  with  a  boy  They -are  the  most  severely  critical 

as  a  leader.  people  in  the  world,  these  tots  whose 

The  curtain  rung  up,  the  juvenile  young  brains  are  so  impressionable; 

audience     has     eyes     and     ears     for  the  actors  know  it  and  do  their  best; 

nothing  but  events  on  the  stage;  to  there    is    no    guying    on    the    stage 

them  the  story  is  real,  and  real  life  when  an  audience  of  little  folks  is  in 
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for  the  time  being  but  a  dream  they  front:  these  tiny  people  resent  being 

have  forgotten.    Incidents  that  might  trifled   with,  and   speak   right  out  in 

escape  the  notice  of  a  grown  person  meeting  if  any  actor  takes  liberties 

these  lynx-eyed  little  watchers  catch  with  their  intelligence, 

in     a     moment,     their     laughter     is  After  the  play  is  over,  of  course, 

the    first    and    most    genuine    in    the  mamma    or    nurse    is    held    back    in 

house,  and  their  tears  the  most  real,  hopes  that  some  of  the  little  actors 
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will  come  forth,  and  when  they  do, 
how  the  little  theatre-goers  look 
them  over,  just  as  grown  folks  do 
sometimes  when  they  find  them- 
selves in  close  proximity  to  great 
celebrities. 

After  all  there  is  little  change  in 
the  formation  of  the  brain ;  after  it 


has  seen  ten  years  of  service,  it  gets 
harder  and  impressions  are  not  so 
deep,  that  is  all, — but  that  is  our 
loss.  Go  with  a  child  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Theatre  and  see  how  much 
more  you  can  enjoy  the  event  once 
you  catch  the  spirit  of  the  enthu- 
siasm that  pervades. 


Pin 


ow  fancies 


By  Nora  Archibald  Smith 

(These  dreams  form  part  of  a  collection  which  the  dreamer  has  amused  herself 
by  making  for  some  years  past,  their  fantastic  nature  being  sufficient  guaranty  that  con- 
scious imagination  is  responsible  for  none  of  them.) 


I  AM  the  possessor  of  a  dream- 
book, — not  one  of  those  fat 
greasy  volumes  thumbed  by  su- 
perstitious old  wives  wherein  the 
precise  significance  of  crossing 
muddy  water,  seeing  snakes  and 
running  from  horned  cattle  is  ex- 
plained, but  a  small  manuscript  col- 
lection of  my  own  in  which  stray 
journeys  on  Night's  mare  are  re- 
corded. The  sights  and  sounds  of 
many  of  these  trips  have  escaped  me 
and  these,  in  reminiscence,  seem  to 
have  been  exciting  as  a  Dumas 
novel,  amusing  as  those  clever 
things  one  does  not  say  at  a  dinner 
and  absorbingly  interesting  as  the" 
stray  passages  in  books  which  one 
reads  in  a  car  over  a  neighbor's 
shoulder.  The  entries  in  this  dream- 
book  of  mine  are  commonly  brief 
and  hasty,  of  a  kind  which  one 
would  naturally  make  in  scanty  at- 
tire with  a  blunt  pencil  in  hand,  but 
such  as  they  are,  they  are  here  pre- 
sented for  the  amusement  of  a 
waking  world. 

I  flew  last  night  again !  How  ab- 
surd it  all  is,  this  strolling  about  in 
crowded  assemblies  with  modest  de- 


meanor, conversing  with  the  com- 
mon herd  as  one  of  themselves,  and 
yet  all  the  time  conscious  of  a  splen- 
did pair  of  wings  and  assured  that 
nobody  else  possesses  even  so  much 
as  a  single  feather !  At  the  right 
moment, —  (I  never  know  it  until  it 
comes  and  I  fear  it  must  be  the  most 
conspicuous  one,) — at  the  right  mo- 
ment I  spread  these  magnificent 
pinions  and  soar  up  and  away  over 
hill  and  valley,  followed  by  the  ad- 
miring eyes  of  the  earth-worms 
below.  I  really  am  not  prideful  and 
vainglorious  in  my  waking  hours, 
but  who  would  believe  it  who  saw 
me  fly? 

There  were  dream-guests  in  the 
kindergarten  last  night  and  the  chil- 
dren were  very  unruly  and  disobe- 
dient, running  about  the  room  like 
mice.  Jacky  crawled  under  the 
stove  and  most  discomfited  and 
abashed,  under  the  critical  eyes  of 
the  visitors,  I  tried  vainly  for  a  half- 
hour  to  pull  him  forward  with  the 
long  iron  scraper  that  one  uses  for 
clearing  out  ashes. 

The    night    mare    has    just    borne 
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me  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and 
I  am  much  exhausted.  There  were 
two  hundred  children  with  me  and  I 
tried,  all  alone  and  unfriended,  to 
pass  this  army  through  the  turn- 
stiles !  Never  shall  I  forget  my  sen- 
sations as  I  saw  the  line  behind  me 
tangled  into  a  hopeless  mass  of  con- 
fusion, and  the  infants  who  had 
already  passed  through  the  stiles 
rushing  forward  and  mingling,  lost 
forever  probably!  with  the  hurrying 
crowds  of  people. 

I  engaged  a  dream-maid  last 
night.  She  was  a  most  prepossess- 
ing person  and  I  smilingly  asked 
her  name.  She  gave  it  and  I  lis- 
tened in  astonishment.  I  could  not 
repeat  it,  and  she  wrote  it  on  a  card. 
Here  it  is :  Purgaledelys — and  I  do 
not  wonder,  although  I  am  a  fair 
linguist,  that  it  "floored"  me.  Is 
Purgaledelys,  euphonic  creature,  the 
forerunner  of  some  strange  inarticu- 
late race  over-seas,  to  whom  we  are 
to  be  bond-slaves  in  the  future? 

Last  night's  dream  was  not  only 
•circumstantial,  but  pictorial.  I  was 
in  a  lumber  yard  and  saw  a  teamster 
loading  boards  on  a  large  truck  to 
which  four  oxen  were  yoked.  He 
did  this  quite  alone  and  unaided,  by 
sliding  a  fire-shovel  deftly  under  the 
middle  of  each  board  and  tossing  it 
on  the  truck  like  a  pancake.  While 
I  was  admiring  this  performance  a 
Lapland  sledge  came  in  sight, —  (no, 
of  course,  I  never  saw  one,  but  I 
knew  it  and  named  it  at  once,  just 
as  Eve  named  the  pig) — well,  a  Lap- 
land sledge  came  in  sight  drawn  by 
innumerable  spans  of  dogs.  But 
they  were  not  all  dogs,  for  as  they 
<lrew  nearer,  at  the  head  of  the  line, 
beside  a  white  poodle,  was  an  old 
brown  goose  pulling  hard  and  quack- 
ing loudly.     Behind  her,  there  were 


several  spans  of  three-year-old  ba- 
bies, fluffy  hair  tossed  back  and 
dimpled  knees  bent  to  the  work. 
Rosy  babies,  brown  goose  and 
shaggy  dogs  all  were  adorned  with 
high  arched  Russian  collars  with 
bells  and  some  of  them  wore  spec- 
tacles also.  I  craned  my  neck  to  see 
who  was  holding  the  ribbons, — 
Homunculus  for  choice,  I  should 
say,  with  such  a  team,  but  the  sledge 
glided  by  so  quickly  that  I  was  in 
the  office  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly" 
before  I  knew  it,  and  the  editor,  beg- 
ging his  pardon,  was  explaining  to 
me  what  material  he  needed  for  his 
Christmas  number. 

The  "Atlantic''  looks  with  scorn, 
of  course,  upon  such  evanescent 
follies  as  Christmas  numbers,  but 
what  does  a  dreamer  reck  of  these 
discrepancies? 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  just 
paid  a  dream-visit  to  my  kindergar- 
ten, and  hospitable  as  I  am,  I  can 
but  wish  these  friendly  strangers 
would  come  by  day.  I  started  to 
drive  to  the  building  with  my  dis- 
tinguished guest,  but  my  steed  evi- 
dently had  not  the  speed  of  a  night 
mare  for  we  travelled  an  hour  with- 
out reaching  our  destination,  and 
finally  decided  to  desert  the  carriage 
and  take  the  train,  lest  we  be  too 
late  for  the  opening  exercises.  We 
stumbled  over  miles  of  rough  coun- 
try to  reach  the  nearest  station,  and 
on  leaving  the  cars  found  that  the 
kindergarten  was  located  at  the  top 
of  a  precipice  one  hundred  feet  high! 
I  was  not  surprised, — surprise  is  no 
element  of  dreams,  nor  was  I 
abashed  at  asking  my  reverend 
guest  to  climb  up  this  solid  wall  of 
rock,  holding  on  by  teeth  and  nails. 
We  scaled  the  precipice,  we  entered 
the  friendly  doors,  but  behold,  in- 
stead of  sweet  peace  and  harmony 
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and  cherub  voices  chanting  morn- 
ing hymns,  an  assistant  was  strum- 
ming a  puerile  melody  upon  the 
piano,  while  meaningless  words 
were  being  shouted  by  a  confused 
throng  of  babies  as  they  circled  in  a 
disorderly  dance  about  the  floor. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Miss 
Blank?"  I  questioned  sternly. 

"Why,  it's  the  new  Pinball  game," 
she  answered,  "isn't  it  lovely?" 

I  dreamed  some  sandwiches  last 
night,  and  I  mean  to  try  them  by 
day.  It's  really  worth  while,  isn't 
it,  if  one  can  dream  a  new  dish  and 
find  it  good.  I  was  going  on  a 
journey  it  appeared,  and  was  asked 
if  I  cared  to  take  a  luncheon.  "Oh, 
I  don't  know,"  I  answered,  with 
equal  parts  of  dream-indifference 
and  dream-rudeness,  "not  unless 
you  can  think  of  anything  good." 

"Did  you  ever  eat  chocolate  sand- 
wiches?" queried  my  hostess  with 
dream-patience. 

"No,  indeed,"  I  answered,  "how 
do  you  make  them?" 

"Butter  the  bread,  cut  it  thin,  and 
shave  off  the  crusts  as  usual,"  she 
said,  "then  sprinkle  it  thick  with 
grated  chocolate,  the  sweetened 
kind,  of  course,  and  wrap  the  sand- 
wiches in  waxed  paper.  They  keep 
well  and  are  very  nourishing." 

Alas !  I  awoke  and  did  not  taste 
them,  but  I  am  sure  they  must  be 
good. 

This  last  dream  is  really  most  un- 
pleasant and  shows,  I  fear,  too  zeal- 
ous devotion  to  Histories  of  Peda- 
gogy. I  was  walking  with  a  relative 
at  midnight  and  trying  to  explain  to 
him  that  I  had  been  secretly  married 
for  five  years.  The  dream-husband 
was  evidently  an  impossible  person 
and  my  distress  and  mortification 
at  the  unusual  situation  were  so  ex- 


treme that  I  scarcely  Know  how  I 
could  have  borne  their  weight,  had 
I  not  suddenly  found  myself  in  my 
own  parlor  with  an  aged  female  rela- 
tive. An  appalling  noise  was  imme- 
diately heard  at  the  back  door  and  I 
hurried  out  with  dream-courage  to 
find  the  saintly  Johannes  Amos 
Comenius  burgling  in  the  kitchen  \ 
I  knew  him  in  a  moment  by  his  large 
dark  eyes,  high  forehead,  black  vel- 
vet cap,  grizzled  beard,  white  collar 
and  long,  fur-trimmed  gown  and 
tippet.  He  flourished  a  shining 
knife  and  drove  me  back  into  the 
parlor.  At  that  moment  a  horde  of 
long-gowned  Moravian  brethren 
crashed  through  the  panels  of  the 
front  door,  evidently  with  burglari- 
ous intent  also.  Comenius,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  guiding  spirit  of 
this  lawless  band,  set  my  trembling 
relative  and  myself  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  covered  our  heads  with 
the  "Boston  Transcript"  and  shouted 
in  an  awful  voice  that  he  would 
shoot  if  the  paper  rustled!  It  was 
a  terrible  moment,  but  fortunately  I 
awoke  and  have  not  since  had  time 
to  inquire  if  fire-arms  were  invented 
in  old  Comenius'  day. 

The  baby  Khedive  of  Egypt, — I 
wonder  if  there  really  is  one, — en- 
rolled himself  in  my  kindergarten 
last  night.  He  is  about  four  years 
old,  olive-skinned,  black-haired  and 
eyed,  wears  a  red  fez  with  a  tassel 
and  a  long  robe  girded  about  the 
waist  with  a  mysterious  something. 
He  was  such  a  tiny,  pretty,  fantastic 
creature  that  I  tried  to  fondle  him, 
but  he  repelled  me  with  a  majestic 
wave  of  his  small  hand  and  marched 
away  with  a  lordly  strut  at  the  head 
of  the  line  of  children. 

I  journeyed  to  the  sea-shore  last 
night  with  a  company  of  friends  on 
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what  the  Irish  call  a  "long  car."  At 
a  turn  in  the  road  the  driver  drew  in 
his  horses  suddenly  and  said,  turn- 
ing to  me,  "I  wonder,  Ma'am,  if 
you've  ever  seen  the  educated 
oysters  and  the  turtles." 

"No,  nor  ever  heard  of  them,"  I 
cried.  "What  are  they?  where  are 
they?" 

"Down  this  road,"  he  answered. 
"We'll  go  that  way  and  you  can  see 
both  communities." 

Nobody  else  in  the  party  seemed 
interested  in  learned  oysters  and 
learned  turtles,— such  things  were 
doubtless  everyday  matters  to  my 
dream-companions,  so  when  we 
reached  a  little  cabin  at  the  top  of  a 
hill  which  the  driver  pointed  out  as 
the  home  of  the  turtles,  I  ran  up  to 
the  door  alone.  An  old  man,  robed 
in  a  long  gown, — I  wonder  why  I 
dream  so  many  gowns — stood  in  the 
doorway  leaning  on  a  crook.  I  was 
admitted  without  question  and  be- 
held a  great  company  of  turtles  sit- 
ting upright  in  cane-seat  chairs  all 
around  the  room. 

Long-gown,  who  proved  to  be  the 
teacher,  put  his  pupils  through  a 
great  many  paces,  but  I  remember 
only  one  of  them,  which  was  the 
recitation  in  concert,  in  loud  clear 
voices,  of  the  whole  Multiplication 
Table! 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  found 
myself  in  the  Oyster  Community. 

"Do  you  teach  them  in  the  shell, 
or  out  of  it?"  I  asked  their  guardian 
politely. 

"Oh,  out  of  it,  always,"  he  replied. 
"It's  so  much  easier."  (Easier! 
Yes,  I  should  think  so  indeed.  How 
many  more  of  us  could  teach  in 
waking  moments,  if  we  could  once 
get  our  pupils  out  of  their  shells.) 

The  learned  bivalves  were  at 
luncheon,  sitting  erect  in  their  chairs 
like  the  turtles.     I  don't  know  how 


they  managed  it  in  a  completely  un- 
shelled  condition,  but  they  appeared 
to  get  on  very  well  and  to  be  making 
a  good  meal.  The  table  was  prettily 
laid  and  I  took  a  seat  when  offered 
one. 

Alas  and  alack !  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  all  the  oyster-accomplish- 
ments remains  with  me.  I  only 
know  that  as  soon  as  I  sat  down,  my 
slippery  neighbor  turned  to  me  and 
said  in  a  very  pleasant  voice,  "Pass 
the  pepper,  please!" 

Dream-verses  were  in  order  last 
night.  I  wrote  them  down  as  I 
composed  and  I  remember  the  shape 
of  the  note-book  perfectly  well.  I 
must  have  tucked  it  carefully  away 
in  some  chamber  of  my  brain  how- 
ever, for  no  such  book  is  to  be  seen 
this  morning,  and  the  verses  are  all 
gone,  save  these  two  lines : 

There  stands  the  green  bush 
Where  the  lollipops  grow. 

I  wonder  if  I  can  make  a  whole 
garment  out  of  this  small  remnant. 

This  is  a  faithful  record  of  my 
first  experience  in  preaching  and  ye 
who  have  never  delivered  a  dream- 
sermon,  beware  lest  ye  attempt  it. 
My  discourse  was  prepared,  but  I 
seem  to  have  known  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  order  of  services 
and  to  have  omitted  to  ask  any 
questions  concerning  them.  My 
pulpit  was  on  casters  so  well  oiled 
that  the  slightest  movement  or  ges- 
ture sent  it  rolling  into  the  front 
pews.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
my  troubles  and  I  was  obliged  to 
ask  two  men  from  the  congregation 
to  block  the  casters  with  stones  be- 
fore I  could  open  the  services.  Then 
I  found,  to  my  horror,  that  the  pu1pi- 
was  enclosed  with  glass  like  a  cab, 
and  that  the  front  window,  through 
which  I  must  speak  to  the  audience. 
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stuck  fast  and  could  not  be  moved. 
Red-faced  and  puffing,  I  beat  and 
pulled  at  the  sash  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  could  raise  it,  and  when  it 
finally  flew  up,  discovered  that  I  had 
no  idea  whether  I  was  to  begin  by 
offering  prayer,  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  giving  out  a  hymn. 

In  a  panic  of  confusion  and  em- 
barrassment I  flew  down  into  the 
congregation  again  and  asked  coun- 
sel of  the  minister's  wife.  She  re- 
plied that  the  order  cf  services  was 
to  be  found  on  page  one  hundred 
and  three  of  the  hymn-book.  Has- 
tily thanking  her,  I  returned  to  my 
pulpit,  sought  the  pa^e  mentioned 
and  found  it  blank ! 

Driven  to  desperation,  I  looked 
boldly  out  upon  my  audience  and 
said,  "We  will  now  sing  'Coronation' 
and  dispense  with  the  usual  reading 
of  the  verses."  Th's  done,  I  was 
just  under  way  with  my  prayer, 
when  the  soprano  tiotoed  into  the 
pulpit  and  inquired  when  she  should 
sing  her  solo.  "Go  away  and  ask 
the  organist !"  I  whispered  fiercely. 
"He  told  me  to  ask  yoic,y}  she  r^nl"  ■', 
"and  I  really  must  know,  for  I  have 
to  leave  early  to-night." 

I  have  no  notion  how  I  dealt  with 
this  difficulty,  nor  with  any  others 
that  arose,  if  indeed  there  were 
others,  but  the  service  finally  ended 
and  I  rose  to  give  out  "Sun  of  my 
Soul"  as  the  final  hymn.  Again  I 
fluttered  the  leaves  of  the  hymn- 
book  this  way  and  that;  with  grow- 
ing embarrassment  I  searched  in  all 
the  indices,  but  no  such  title 
appeared. 

Again  with  courage  born  of  des- 
peration I  arose  and  said,  "We  will 
close  the  services  by  singing  'Sun 
of  my  Soul/  and  the  organist  will 
begin  the  prelude  at  once." 

.     I  know  no  more,  I  ask 
no  more,  but  oh,  the  bliss  of  waking 


after  such  an  experience. 

If  I  had  many  pillow-fancies  such 
as  those  of  yester-night,  I  believe  I 
could  make  use  of  them  in  a  literary 
way.  It  really  was  a  frightful 
dream,  doubtless  to  be  referred  to  an 
abnormal  physical  condition.  I  was 
walking  with  a  friend  and  was  urged 
by  her  to  make  a  call  at  a  certain 
house  on  a  hilltop  which  we  were 
to  pass.  I  was  extremely  reluctant 
to  do  so, — why  I  do  not  know,  but 
this  entire  experience  was  attended 
by  fear  and  horror.  I  finally  entered 
the  house;  I  traversed  dark  and 
tortuous  passages  and  at  last 
emerged  in  a  large  dim  room  where 
a  shrouded  figure  stood  by  an  im- 
mense, translucent  cylinder,  which 
was  slowly  revolving  and  which  was 
illuminated  from  within.  The  mys- 
terious figure  communicated  to  me 
in  some  way  that  he  wished  to  show 
me  on  the  cylinder  the  scenes  of  my 
future  life.  I  refused  to  draw  near 
at  first,  mortally  afraid  of  what  I 
might  behold,  and  drew  back,  shud- 
dering, into  the  furthest  corner  of 
the  room.  But,  daughter  of  Eve  by 
night  as  by  day,  curiosity  finally 
tempted  me  to  leave  my  retreat  and 
I  stood  at  last  by  a  seat  drawn 
directly  in  front  of  the  great  drum 
which  was  noiselessly  revolving  and 
glimmering  as  it  moved.  The  first 
scene  grew  slowly  into  being  upon 
the  shining  surface,  but  had  not  yet 
developed  clearly  enough  to  be 
really  understood  when  my  terror 
grew  unconquerable  and  I  turned  to 
fly.  But  I  did  not  escape,  for  Fate 
is  strong  in  dreams;  the  Slave  of  the 
Cylinder  caught  me, — how  icy  was 
the  touch  of  his  hands ! — and  forced 
me  down  into  the  seat  crying  out  in 
a    terrible    voice,    "You    must    see!" 

.     ,     .     Then  a  crash  like  the  burst- 
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ing  of  a  bomb  sounded  in  my  head 
and  I  know  no  more. 

Who  is  Henry  Fowler?  Is  he  a 
magician,  a  necromancer,  a  spirit- 
tamer?  He  proved  of  service  to  me 
last  night,  whoever  he  may  be. 

A  dream-spouse,  whom  I  appar- 
ently held  in  detestation, — why,  I 
know  not,  unless  it  may  have  been 
on  account  of  his  personal  peculiari- 
ties,— a  dream-spouse  whom  I  had 
unconsciously  taken  to  myself,  was 
dying,  it  appeared,  and  I  was  driv- 
ing with  him  in  a  closed  carriage, 
most  anxious  to  reach  the  neighbor- 
ing town  before  his  demise. 

He  appeared  to  be  about  the  size 
and  general  build  of  a  rag  doll,  and 
to  be  lying  on  the  seat  opposite 
me,  wrapped  in  a  red  shawl.  A 
small  child,  presumably  my  own, 
accompanied  us,  and  detained  us  con- 
stantly by  getting  out  of  the  car- 
riage and  lagging  behind.  I  coaxed 
him  back  again  several  times,  but 
he  was  finally  laid  hold  of,  on  the 
roadside,  by  some  invisible,  ghostly 
adversaries  with  whom  he  engaged 
in  a  frightful  struggle. 

I  leaned  from  the  carriage  win- 
dow and  knew  by  his  shrieks  and 
groans  and  panting  breath  that  he 
was  being  gradually  overcome.  I 
was  in  agony  for  his  life  and  in 
agony,  too,  lest  this  rag-doll  spouse 
should  expire  while  we  were  wait- 
ing. I  could  not  alight ;  I  could  not 
help  the  child  in  any  way;  my  feet 
and  hands  seemed  fettered,  but 
in  the  extremity  of  my  despair  I 
cried  out  to  the  spirits,  "In  the 
name     of    Henry     Fowler,     desist!" 

.  .  The  effect  of  the  name  was 
magical    and    the    invisible    enemies 


immediately      released      the      child. 

Ah,  but  that  was  a  lovely  pillow 
fancy  last  night!  "Let  me  dream 
again !"  as  the  old  song  says.  Who 
was  the  dear  dream-friend  who 
came  to  me  and  told  me  that  she 
was  thinking  of  composing  some 
descriptive  music  for  children  and 
asked  me  to  suggest  a  literary  sub- 
ject? I  know  her  not,  alas!  but  I 
was  greatly  taken  with  the  idea  as 
I  dreamed, — as  I  dreamed,  and  pon- 
dered long  over  what  topic  would 
be  fitting.  Many  things  came  to  my 
mind,  among  others  the  "Bird's 
Christmas  Carol,"  and  I  thought 
them  all  over  and  rejected  them  one 
by  one.  Finally  I  cried,  "I  have  it! 
Dickens's  'Child's  Dream  of  a  Star/ 
It  would  be  lovely!" 

Even  in  my  waking  moments  I 
think  I  was  right.  How  well  one 
might  picture  in  it  the  fair  boy  and 
girl  as  they  stroll  about  the  flowers 
wondering  at  their  beauty,  at  the 
blueness  of  the  sky  and  the  depth  of 
the  bright  water;  how  well  music 
would  lend  itself  to  the  time  of 
evening  watching  by  the  window, 
as  the  children  stand  there  hand  in 
hand,  crying  eagerly  at  last,  "I  see 
the  star!" 

And  the  end  of  the  story.  Might 
not  that  be  set  to  music  also,  and 
could  we  not  hear  the  bright  star 
open  and  even  see  the  rows  of  wait- 
ing angels  with  their  beaming  eyes 
as  they  lean  forward  to  welcome  the 
boy  of  long  ago? 

What  shall  be  the  closing  phrase 
of  the  music?    What  but  this? 

"And  the  star  is  shining;  and  it 
shines  upon  his  grave." 


The    'Harvard  Dames" 


By  Grace  Baldwin  Turner 


EVERY  great  University  has  a  the   college   town   is   one   almost   of 

large     number     of     students  martyrdom. 

who    come    from    other    col-         These  conditions  exist  at  all  great 

leges   to   take   their   higher  degrees,  colleges,  but  so  far  as  can  be  learned 

and    a    certain    percentage    of    such  at  present,  there  is  in  the  world  only 

graduate      students     have      families  one     which     takes     them     seriously 

whom   they  bring  along  to   stay   in  enough  to  provide  a  remedy.     That 

the    college    town    during    the   time  one  is  Harvard,  and  its  instrument 


necessary     for     the     completion     of 

their  work.     The 

wives     of     these 

students,  coming 

from     towns     all 

over   the   United 

States,   in   which  .■■ 

most     of      them  M 

have    been    well 

known  and  have        J| 

had  a  certain  de-        M 

gree    of    import-       B 

ance,      find      life 

very  different  in 

their  new  homes,       H 

especially    if    the        H 

college      chances 

to  be  in   a   city ;  w| 

it    is    manifestly 

impossible    for 

the  college  itself 

to    do    much    to 

brighten      their 

social     life,     and 

their  stay  is  too 

short     for     them 

to  make  many  acquaintances  among 

the   townspeople.      Their    husbands, 

too,   are    fully    occupied    with    their 

work  and  have  little  time  to  devote 


is 


club 


called  the  "Harvard 
Dames,"  a  so- 
ciety whose  work 
and  merits  en- 
title it  to  much 
wider  recogni- 
tion than  it  has 
yet   had. 

Nine  years  ago, 
three  young  west- 
ern women  came 
to  Harvard  with 
their  student 
husbands  and 
took  flats  in  an 
apartment  house 
where  two  other 
young  women, 
wives  of  gradu- 
ate students,  had 
rooms  also.  The 
five  became  fast 
friends  and  as 
they  enjoyed 
each  other's  com- 
pany and  were 
a  great  deal,  they  did 
not  suffer  from  loneliness  and 
homesickness  as  they  most  likely 
would  have  done  otherwise,  and  yet 
to  them,  so  that  the  women  are  left  in  the  second  year  one  of  them  con- 
very  much  to  themselves.  Nat-  fessed  that  she  liked  to  walk  along 
urally,  they  are  lonely  and  unhappy  the  streets  in  the  evening  when  the 
under  these  changed  conditions,  and  lamps  were  lighted  and  look  into  the 
very  often  the  period  they  spend  in     houses  where  the  shades  were  not 
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yet  drawn,  as  she  knew  she  should 
never  see  the  inside  of  any  Cam- 
bridge home  in  any  other  way.  Not 
long  after,  some  other  students  and 
their  wives  moved  into  the  neigh- 
borhood and  the  five  young  women 


MRS.    VIRGINIA    TURNER 
SECRETARY 

made  their  acquaintance.  Then  the 
idea  of  having  a  club  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world;  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  one  of  the  flats,  the 
name  decided  upon,  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Safford  of  Philadelphia  was 
made  president.  As  the  spring  term 
was  then  about  to  close,  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  start  the  club  until  the 
opening  of  Harvard  the  following 
fall. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new 
term  the  "Harvard  Dames"  began 
active    search    for    those    eligible    to 


membership.  It  was  a  difficult  task 
at  first  as  there  was  no  way  to  find 
out  which  students  were  married 
and  which  were  not,  and  many 
women  who  might  have  been 
"Dames"  were  not  discovered  for  a 
year  or  two.  Afterwards  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Graduate  School  required 
each  student  to  state  in  his  registra- 
tion blank  whether  he  were  married 
or  single,  an  innovation  which  was 
very  helpful  to  the  new  club  and 
gave  it  an  astonishing  number  of 
members. 

From  the  very  first  the  "Harvard 
Dames"  was  a  great  success  and 
seemed  to  meet  a  real  need.  By  vote 
of  the  club  at  its  first  regular  meet- 
ing, its  object  was  to  make  the  Cam- 
bridge life  of  the  wife  as  pleasant  as 
that  of  the  student  husband.  Its 
chief  use  was  to  bring  together 
women  with  common  interests  and 
common  trials,  women  who  were, 
as  the  first  president  has  said, 
"almost  without  exception  'poor, 
proud  and  partik'lar.'  '  The  meet- 
ings were  held  fortnightly  at  the 
houses  of  the  various  members,  and 
were  kept  so  informal  that  no  one 
felt  the  slightest  embarrassment 
about  entertaining  the  "Dames" ;  if 
there  were  not  chairs  enough  the 
overflow  sat  upon  the  floor,  every- 
body had  a  gay  time,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  hostesses  who  might  not 
find  it  convenient  to  serve  refresh- 
ments, it  was  the  rule  not  to  have 
any. 

The  ladies  of  the  graduate  faculty 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
new  club  and  did  a  great  deal  to 
help  it  along.  Mrs.  Crothers,  the 
wife  of  Dean  Crothers,  whose  book. 
"The  Gentle  Reader,"  is  dear  to  so 
many  hearts,  was  especially  hospi- 
table and  kind  to  the  "Dames,"  not 
only  giving  them  luncheons  and 
teas,   but   finding   time   in   her  busy 
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life  to  seek  them  out  and  do  nice 
things  for  them  when  there  was  no 
possible  reward  but  their  gratitude, 
so  that  even  yet  those  early  mem- 
bers speak  of  her  with  the  greatest 
devotion.  Other  ladies,  especially 
Mrs.  Goodale  and  Mrs.  Peabody,  en- 
tertained the  club  repeatedly  and 
did  everything  in  their  power  to 
help  it  along,  as  indeed  they  have 
continued  to  do  throughout  the 
whole  life  of  the  organization. 

The  "Harvard  Dames"  had  no  de- 
sire to  follow  any  educational  sys- 
tem nor  to  have  any  fixed  plan  for 
entertainment,  yet  at  first  there  was 
quite  a  bit  of  ambition  to  make  each 
meeting  an  "affair"  so  far  as  it  could 
be  done  without  destroying  its  in- 
formality, and  there  were  many 
readings  and  lectures  and  musical 
programs.  It  may  readily  be  imag- 
ined how  much  pleasure  the 
"Dames"  found  in  these  meetings 
and  how  different  this  new  element 
made  their  lives  in  Cambridge,  but 
it  could  not  be  more  happily  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Arthur  Govell,  now  of  Lynn,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  presidents  and 
who  writes  of  the  club  as  follows : — 

1  'The  Harvard  Dames'  was  a 
great  club  to  us.  As  to  what  it  did 
for  us — it  did  everything!  Women 
who  came  from  stations  of  local 
prominence  and  popularity  found 
Cambridge  a  very  lonely  place  be- 
fore the  club  was  started,  and  a  very 
happy,  comfortable  place  afterwards. 
I  knew  young  women  who  had  lived 
in  Cambridge  two  or  three  years 
without  knowing  anybody  and  with- 
out having  entrance  to  another 
home.  We  all  had  to  live  on  a 
modest  scale,  having  rooms  where 
the  rent  was  low,  wearing  our  old 
clothes  and  doing  our  work  our- 
selves. It  was  a  noble  self-denial  on 
the    part    of    nearly    all    the    wives, 


though  gladly  undertaken  for  the 
husband's  sake,  but  when  we  could 
get  together  and  compare  notes  and 
make  friends — then  the  joy  began. 
It  was  like  becoming  school-girls 
again ;  there  was  the  same  freedom 
from  restraint,  the  same  recognition 
of  genuine  worth.  My  "Dame" 
friendships  and  the  memory  of  those 
happy  hours  together  make  one  of 
the. bright  chapters  of  my  life.  The 
club  also  gave  our  husbands  a  chance 
to  know  each  other,  for  once  a  year 
we  had  a  husbands'  night,  when  each 
"Dame"    trotted   out    her   adored   of 


MRS.    F.    H.    SAFFORD 
FIRST  PRESIDENT 


whom  she  was  always  talking.  The 
simplicity  of  the  society,  its  pur- 
pose being  wholly  social,  made 
everyone  feel  comfortable  and  kept 
it  for  those  who  really  needed  it. 
Some  wives  with  friends  or  relatives 
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in   the   city,  had   social  life   enough,, 
but   most  of   us   had   none    and   our 
deserts  were  made  to  blossom  as  the 
rose." 

The  club  has  been  making  steady 
progress  since  its  early  days  and 
recently  it  has  made  rapid  strides, 
especially  during  the  last  year, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Miller  of  West  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  former  Smith  graduate 
and  a  young 
woman  of  pro- 
nounced views 
and  clever  ideas. 
During  her  year 
of  office,  the  club, 
grown  to  a  mem- 
bership of  over 
a  hundred,  has 
been  placed  upon 
a  new  footing, 
gaining  official 
recognition  from 
the  University 
and  receiving 
place  in  the  Har- 
vard register, 
where  the  list  of 
officers  and  mem- 
bers is  given  in 
full,  quite  on  a 
par  with  the  lists 
of  regular  Har- 
vard clubs.  The 
college  has  also 
granted  the  use  of 

the  beautiful  parlors  of  Phillips 
Brooks  house  for  the  meetings.  This 
has  proved  of  great  benefit,  doing 
away  with  some  disadvantages  of 
meeting  at  the  houses  of  members. 
It  was  often  hard  for  "Dames"  not 
acquainted  with  the  town  to  find  the 
proper  streets  and  numbers  so  that 
it  is  much  easier  and  better  for  them 
to  have  a  fixed  meeting  place.  By 
the  new  arrangement  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  announce  by  post  cards 


MRS.    A.    J.    COVELL 
THIRD    PRESIDENT 


the  day  and  hour  of  meetings,  as 
was  done  before,  since  there  is  now 
no  hostess  whose  convenience  need 
be  considered.  During  Mrs.  Miller's 
presidency  the  constitution  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  made  so  par- 
liamentary and  correct  in  all  details 
that  fun-loving  husbands  can  no 
longer  make  it  the  butt  of  ill-timed 
jests.  A  house-register  has  also  been 
got  together  as  a  guide  for  those 
who  are  looking 
for  apartments. 
In  June  every 
club  member 
gave  in  her  ad- 
dress,  and  the 
number,  price, 
a  n  d  desirability 
of  the  rooms  she 
had  lived  in  dur- 
ing the  year,  as 
a  recommendation 
or  a  warning,  as 
the  case  might 
be.  By  looking 
over  this  register, 
the  new  "Dames" 
may  learn  much 
more  about  apart- 
ments than  they 
could  hope  to 
learn  from  the 
owners. 

The  mothers  of 
students  from 
other  towns,  liv- 
ing in  Cambridge  during  their  sons' 
college  course,  have  long  been 
admitted  to  membership  in  the 
club,  so  that  the  number  of  "Dames" 
is  greatly  increased  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  society  greater.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  find  all  these 
mothers,  as  the  college  register 
can  give  no  help,  and  their  presence 
in  Cambridge  can  be  discovered  only 
by  chance. 

By  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
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a  woman  who  has  once  been  a  close  of  each  Harvard  term,  to  be 
"Harvard  Dame"  remains  a  club-  replaced  by  newcomers  at  the  open- 
member  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  if  ing  of  the  next.  It  is  also  a  cos- 
at  any  time  she  returns  to  Cam-  mopolitan  association,  its  roll  having 
bridge,  she  is  free  to  take  active  part  shown,  at  one  time  or  another, 
in  the  club  again.  It  happens  quite  names  of  women  from  every  state 
often  that  "Dames"  who  joined  in  the  Union  as  well  as  from  Canada, 
years  ago  come  again  to  Harvard  England,  Australia  and  other  foreign 
and  find  it  a  great  pleasure  to  take  lands.  There  was  quite  a  flurry  of 
their  place  among  the  club-members,  excitement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
very  often  discovering  old  acquain-  year  just  closed,  when  there  was  dis- 


tances and  taking 
up  interrupted 
friendships. 

The  club  has 
already  chosen  as 
its  president  for 
this  year  Mrs. 
George  Brown,  a 
clever  and  enthu- 
siastic young  New 
York  woman  who, 
with  her  husband, 
has  been  a  factor 
in  musical  circles 
in  several  other 
colleges  and  has 
in  mind,  besides 
other  pleasant 
plans  for  the  win- 
ter, the  forming 
of  a  musical  club 
composed  of 
"Dames"  who  are 
interested  in 
music  or  making 
a  study  of  it.     The 
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covered  on  the 
University  regis- 
ter the  name  of 
"A.  Takahatta. 
married,"  which 
of  course  meant 
the  addition  of  a 
Japanese  "Dame 
and  tickled  the 
club's  fancy  to  a 
degree.  Accord- 
ing to  custom 
one  of  the  last 
year's  members 
went  to  call  upon 
Mrs.  Takahatta 
to  explain  about 
the  club  and  to 
ask  her  to  join. 
Having  found  the 
house  at  dusk, 
after  diligently 
searching,  the 
"Dame"  rang  the 
bell  and  after  a 
long    interval    the 


constitution  distinctly  states  that  door  began  to  click  its  demand  to 
the  one  object  of  the  club  is  "the  be  opened,  after  the  fashion  of  apart- 
social  fellowship  and  happiness  of  ment-house  doors.  The  visitor  went 
its  members,"  which  precludes  the  in,  to  find  herself  at  the  foot  of  a 
taking  up  of  any  work,  musical  of-  dark  and  most  unusual  stairway, 
otherwise,  by  the  club  as  a  club,  so  which  seemed  to  wind  spirally  up 
that  any  such  undertaking  is  quite  from  the  front  door  to  a  wholly  in- 
separate  from  relation  with  the  so-  definite  height.  From  the  upper 
ciety.  gloom  of  this  stairway  came  a  wom- 
The  club  is  of  necessity  constantly  an's  voice  like  a  hail  from  a  mack- 
changing  from  year  to  year,  about  erel  sloop,  calling  down,  "What  do 
half  its  number  dropping  out  at  the  you    want?"      The    "Dame"    asked 
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permission  to  see  Mrs.  Takahatta. 
"Well,  he's  out,"  announced  the 
voice.  The  visitor  denied  any  wish 
to  see  "him."  and  asked  again  for 
Mrs.  Takahatta.  "What's  that  you 
say?"  demanded  the  mysterious 
voice.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Takahatta?  Well, 
there  ain't  any."  "Then  I  was  mis- 
taken," said  the  "Dame."  "I  un- 
derstood Mr.  Takahatta  was  mar- 
ried."    "Yes,  he's  married  all  right," 


Dames"  could  not  boast  a  Japanese 
member  during  the  year,  there  were 
still  many  interesting  women  on  the 
list,  among  them  a  number  of  musi- 
cians, a  missionary  returned  from 
India  after  many  years,  an  artist 
who  had  travelled  much  in  foreign 
countries  and  had  portfolios  of 
sketches  in  color  to  illustrate  her 
experiences,  and  several  writers, 
notably  Mrs.  Mary  R.  P.  Hatch,  the 


PHILLIPS    BROOKS    HOUSE,    CAMBRIDGE 


returned  the  voice,  growing  more 
confidential  and  also  nearer,  "but 
he  left  his  wife  in  Japan.  He's  got 
her  picture  on  his  mantel ;  if  you 
want  to  come  up  I'll  show  it  to  you." 
But  the  visitor  did  not  accept  this 
offer  and  left  feeling  rather  disap- 
pointed over  the  report  she  must 
make  to  the  club. 

But      although      the      ''Harvard 


New  Hampshire  author  whose 
novels,  tales  and  essays  have  met 
with  so  flattering  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess, and  whose  name  appears  fre- 
quently in   this   magazine. 

A  year  ago  one  of  the  members 
calling  upon  some  of  those  newly 
listed  as  eligible,  came  upon  a  little 
Australian  "Dame,"  scarcely  more 
than  a  girl ;  she  had  landed  only  two 
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days  before  and  was  already  finding 
the  New  World  a  gloomy,  depress- 
ing place  which  made  her  homesick 
heart  long  for  her  "ain  countree." 
Leaving  Sydney  directly  after  her 
wedding,  she  had  gone  with  her  hus- 
band to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
to  spend  a  year  in  study;  there  she 
was  oppressed  by  the  gloom  and 
queerness  of  the  ancient  town,  and 
by  the  rain  and  cold  and  constant 
clouds  of  a  climate  entirely  new  to 
her;  she  knew  no  one  but  her  hus- 
band and  he  was  too  fully  occupied 
with  his  work  to  give  her  much  at- 
tention ;  the  change  from  the  bright- 
ness and  warmth  and  constant 
gayety  of  Sydney  was  too  great  and 
she  was  very  unhappy  in  Scotland. 
Coming  to  Cambridge  she  had 
looked  forward  to  little  better  con- 
ditions and  when  she  found  herself 
sought  out  within  a  few  days  and 
asked  to  join  a  club  of  women  who 
had  many  things  in  common  with 
her  and  were  sure  to  be  ready  with 
their  sympathy  and  friendship,  the 
lonely  little  Australian  beamed  with 
pleasure.  She  joined  the  "Dames" 
and  proved  a  most  enthusiastic 
club-member.  Now  that  she  has  re- 
turned to  Sydney,  she  sends  back 
letters  full  of  praise  for  Cambridge, 
and  for  America  in  general,  but  most 
of  all  for  the  "Harvard  Dames." 

Besides  the  regular  meetings, 
which  depend  for  their  interest  on 
lively  chatter  and  such  music  as  the 
"Dames"  themselves  choose  to  give, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  others 
more  elaborate  in  their  entertain- 
ment, during  the  year  just  ended; 
soon  after  the  opening  reception  for 
new  members,  the  club  was  given  a 
tea  by  Dr.  Neena  Hamilton  Pring- 
sheim,  the  art  critic  who  has  re- 
cently created  so  much  stir,  both 
here  and  abroad,  by  her  articles  on 
the  new  Velasquez  of  the  Boston  Art 


Museum.  During  the  afternoon  Dr. 
Pringsheim  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  Athens.     A  few  weeks  later  Mrs. 
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Wright,  wife  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  gave  an  afternoon 
reception  to  the  "Harvard  Dames"; 
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the  following  meeting  was  held  with 
one  of  the  club-members  and  the 
hostess  talked  on  the  vegetable  diet, 
advancing  new  ideas  and  giving 
formulas  for  cooking  new  dishes ;  at 
New  Year's  the  annual  reception  for 
the  husbands  and  sons  was  held  in 
Phillips  Brooks  house;  at  another 
meeting  Mrs.  Mary  Hatch  read 
some  of  her  short  stories;  in 
February  Mrs.  Ward  and  Mrs.  Pea- 
body,  both  faculty  ladies  and  charm- 


MRS.     SHERWOOD     RIKKER 
CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY 

ing  hostesses,  gave  a  musicale  for 
the  club  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ward; 
in  June  Mr.  Hezekiah  Butterworth, 
who  has  since  died,  guided  the 
"Dames"  through  Mt.  Auburn  ceme- 
tery, giving  personal  reminiscences 
of  the  various  authors,  poets  and 
statesmen  who  had  been  his  friends 
and  at  whose  graves  he  stopped. 
The  privilege  of  going  through  Mt. 
Auburn  with   Mr.  Butterworth   was 


gained  for  the  club  by  Mrs.  Jesse 
Jefferis,  a  "Dame"  for  whom  the 
author  had  a  very  sincere  friend- 
ship. The  last  meeting  of  the  year 
was  a  tea  at  Phillips  Brooks  house, 
to  which  the  husbands  and  sons 
were  asked,  closing  a  year  which 
the  club  had  made  brighter  for  every 
"Dame." 

The  work  of  the  society  is  so  en- 
tirely among  the  wives  and  mothers 
of  Harvard  men,  its  interests  are  in 
such  close  relation  to  the  college, 
and  its  welfare  is  so  generously 
looked  out  for  by  the  faculty,  that  it 
may  be  looked  upon  almost  as  a  part 
of  Harvard.  The  college  does  much 
to  promote  and  encourage  the  or- 
ganization and  this  move  seems  to 
be  the  outcome  of  a  spirit  which  has 
been  growing  steadily  in  Harvard 
during  President  Eliot's  administra- 
tion,— the  democratic  spirit  which 
has  revolutionized  the  position  of 
Harvard  among  American  colleges, 
so  that  it  no  longer  justifies  the 
reputation  of  aloofness.  Another 
fact  which  makes  the  society  of 
special  importance  to  Harvard,  and 
which  may  perhaps  be  a  more  nat- 
ural outcome  of  conditions,  is  the 
rapidly  climbing  scholarship  of  Har- 
vard as  a  university  and  the  conse- 
quent attraction  which  it  offers  to 
scholars  all  over  the  world  who 
wish  to  take  advanced  fwork,  the 
result  being  that  the  number  of  mar- 
ried men  coming  to  the  college  is 
increasing  in  perhaps  greater  ratio 
than  is  the  undergraduate  body. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  pros-' 
pect  is  that  a  bright  future  stretches 
before  the  "Harvard  Dames"  and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  their  activities  in 
years  to  come  will  much  eclipse 
everything  they  have  done  as  yet. 
It  is  also  possible  that  their  ex- 
ample may  come  to  be  widely  fol- 
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lowed.  Already  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity has  made  the  start;  Mrs.  Hall 
Calhoun,  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
"Dame"  two  years  ago  and  whose 
husband  now  has  the  chair  of  the- 
ology at  Kentucky  University,  has 
recently  started  a  society  of  "  K.  U. 
Dames"  which  she  hopes  will  soon 


be  a  flourishing  club.  It  may  be 
that  as  women  at  other  colleges 
come  to  consider  the  plan  they  will 
adopt  it  and  form  similar  organiza- 
tions until  the  idea  shall  become  as 
universal  as  the  fraternity  move- 
ment is  in  college  circles  at  the 
present  time. 


A   Winter   Song 

By  Pauline  Frances  Camp 

Come,  little  one  with  drowsy  eyes, 

The  tree  tops  are  bare  and  brown. 
Where  are  the  blossoms,   the   beautiful   things, 
That  fluttered  all  summer  on  silken  wings? 
Blooming  in  Lullaby  town ! 

Where  is  the  path,  too,  to  Lullaby  town, 

And  how  must  the  baby  go  ? 
Down  from  the  sky,  in  its  postman's  grey, 
Some  wee,  snowy  messages  float  this  way, 
They'll  tell  us  the  road,  I  know. 

What  shall  we  find  in  this  unknown  land, 

And  what  will  the  baby  see? 
Brownies,  and  fairies  and  elves,  I  guess, 
Gay  little  dreams,  in  their  holiday  dress, 

Toys,  and  a  Christinas  tree ! 

Come,  little  one  with  the  drowsy  eyes, 

Lullaby  town's  a-glee ; 
Faster  the  little,  white  messages  fall, 
Louder  the  little  brown  chickadees  call, 

Come  where  they  wait  for  thee ! 


The  Younger  Poets  of  New  England 


By  Joseph  Lewis  French 


OUT  of  the  deed  and  the  spirit 
is  the  song  of  a  nation  inter- 
woven. It  is  something  more 
than  mere  tradition  that  sanctifies 
New  England  as  the  birth-place  of 
the  Republic.  Therefore  it  is  no 
slight  claim  that  places,  as  any  dis- 
passionate review  of  the  entire  field 
of  contemporary  American  poetry 
must  do  to-day,  the  younger  singers 
of  our  own  soil,  as  a  body,  on  the 
highest  plane  of  the  current  genera- 
tion. What  patriot  indeed  would 
desire  the  situation  otherwise? 

In  a  day  when  the  lack  of  poetical 
inspiration  appears  to  be  a  certain 
cause  of  at  least  subsidiary  clamor, 
it  is  well  to  call  immediate  attention 
to  the  work  of  certain  of  our  New 
England  singers,  in  whom  youth 
seems  to  vie  with  genius  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  sacred  tradition  of 
song. 

In  Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles, 
whose  untimely  death  a  considerable 
public  is  still  lamenting,  for  his  work 
was  more  widely  known  than  that 
of  any  other  of  our  younger  poets, 
we  have  undoubtedly  the  most  con- 
scientious exponent  of  the  tradi- 
tionary genius  of  art  of  our  times 
in  America.  He  had  scarcely  at- 
tempted, in  his  short  life,  a  new  note. 
Unlike  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson, 
another  of  our  chiefest  singers  who 
got  one  out  of  the  primitive  quality 
of  his  environment ;  or  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody,  the  burden  of 
whose  innate  genius  forced  her  to 
blossom  into  new  movement,  he  is 
founded  wholly  on  the  great  men 
who  have  gone  before.  He  exhibits 
himself    consistently    and    conscien- 


tiously as  a  craftsman,  the  result 
being  a  singer  who  has  achieved 
notable  mastery  by  hard  work  and 
strenuous  application.  It  was  this 
splendid  toil  which  undoubtedly 
shortened  his  life.  "He  gave  his  soul 
for  Song"  might  well  be  said  of  one 
of  our  youngest  singers,  in  view  of 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work 
he  has  produced  in  the  compara- 
tively short  space  of  a  dozen  years. 
His  guage  is  wide, — from  loving 
first-hand  nature  studies,  to  efforts 
at  the  bardic  expression  of  what  he 
apprehends  to  be  the  main  issues 
that  are  at  present  molding  the 
world  and  human  life. 

The  son  of  a  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, himself  trained  at  Harvard 
and  afterwards  an  instructor  there, 
he  lived  always  in  the  closest  touch 
with  the  classic  tradition.  Indeed 
he  never  departs  from  it.  Mr. 
Knowles  always  held  his  muse  a 
sacred  thing  and  he  never  made  the 
slightest  lapse  into  the  realms  of  the 
vulgar,  the  idle,  or  the  common- 
place. In  such  a  spirit  he  labored 
conscientiously  at  his  craft  of  song, 
and  he  achieved  well.  A  few  of  his 
lyrics  have  the  perfection,  the 
beauty,  that  gave  them  an  im- 
mediate place  in  the  popular  fancy, 
and  will  give  them  a  very  long  life 
in  the  popular  estimation.  It  is  a 
grade  of  mastery,  at  its  best,  that  is 
above  the  more  conventionalized 
efforts  of  the  men  of  the  middle  era, 
and  we  must  hark  back  to  the  dewy 
prime  of  Poe  and  our  earlier  lyrists 
to  catch  an  equal  note.  At  his  death 
the  lines  beginning:  "Helen's  lips 
are   drifting  dust,"  appeared  to  rise 
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almost  spontaneously  to  the  lips  of 
half  of  the  readers  of  New  England. 
This  is  the  sort  of  verdict  that 
stamps  a  poet  of  quality. 

A  wider  fame  was  just  beginning 
to  come  to  him  when  he  passed  sud- 
denly away  shortly  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  second  book,  "Love 
Triumphant."  "A  poet  with  a 
fighting  chance,"  the  Literary  Di- 
gest hailed  him,  which  is  significant 
not  only  of  the  laurels  he  had  won, 
but  of  the  dearth  of  the  hour  in 
poetic  inspiration  according  to  a 
large  critical  contingent. 

His   lyrical   influences   are    chiefly 
Hellenic     and     Miltonic,     although 
there  was  no  poet  of  them  all  from 
whom,  in  his  almost  infinite  brows- 
ings, he  had  not  won  some  gleam  of 
feeling.     For  his  philosophy  of  life 
in     the     main,     he     unquestionably 
leaned  strongest  on  Emerson  of  all 
men,  as  became   his   tradition.     He 
was    himself    "of    the    caste    of    the 
Brahmin"   in   thought   and   life,   and 
therefore    in    right    unswerving    line 
of  descent  from  our  chief  New  Eng- 
land  bards.      He   was   beginning   to 
translate  his  time  as  they  did  theirs 
when  death  claimed  him, — if  not  so 
greatly  as  they,  because  he  had  not 
yet  reached   the   proper  prime,   and 
because  it  is  perhaps  not  so  great  a 
time   to   translate.      But   he   had   at 
any  rate  pretty  nearly  mastered  his 
instrument,  and  he  had  already  be- 
gun   to    chant    in    the    true    bardic 
strain  when   he  was   cut  ofT.     That 
the    republic    had    almost    arisen    to 
recognize   in   him   a   genuine   singer 
is  no  mean  tribute  to  the  New  Eng- 
land spirit  of  to-day.     As  among  our 
own  early  dead,  who  "of  dying  seem 
made  yet  divine,"  his  memory  is  a 
precious    inheritance.       A    fair   pro- 
portion of  his  work  will  unquestion- 
ably take  its  place  among  the  lasting 
poetry  of  our  language. 


Edwin     Arlington     Robinson     of 
Gardiner,      Maine,      is      a       Greek, 
nurtured   in   the   New   England   tra- 
dition,   and    because    he    was    born 
and    grew    up    away    off   in    a    little 
isolated,  inconsequential      town      of 
Maine   where   he   was   free   to   obey 
the     heavenly    vision,    he     is     more 
nearly  a   Greek   than   any   singer  of 
note  whom  we  have  amongst  us  to- 
day.   His  best  work  has  always  the 
dignity,    the    calm,    the    stateliness, 
that  is  Greece  in  the  echo.    He  could 
not  have  achieved  it  amidst  the  roar 
and    bustle    of    the    cities, — perhaps 
other  men  could, — but  other  men  in 
his  time  have  not  been  born  to  dis- 
pute   his    particular   laurel.     To    the 
fortunate  circumstance  that  a  youth 
with  a  poetic  vision  lived  in  a  primi- 
tive Maine  town,  we  owe  some  of  the 
most  flawless  verse  of  recent  years 
in  American   poetry.     The   point  of 
view  is  the  New  England  tradition, 
but  the  note  is  the  note  of  the  old 
Greek  masters.   The  voice  is  Jacob's, 
though   the   hands   be   Esau's.     The 
lyrics   that  make  up  "The   Children 
of  the  Night,"  the  thin  volume  that 
President      Roosevelt      has      lately 
praised  so  highly,  few  though  they 
are    and    slight    in    quality    though 
many  of  them  be,  are  yet  a  quite  suf- 
ficient capital  to  set  up  a  new  poet 
in  these  times.     The  note  is  original 
and      striking, — the     frank,      naked, 
democratic  view  of  life  is  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  Puritan  ideal.     No  man 
has  struck   it   with    quite    the   same 
union   of   simplicity   and   force,   and 
we    must    again    thank    the    Greek 
clarity   and    saneness   of   his   vision. 
It  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  Christian 
ideal  as  nourished  by  generations  of 
New    England    thinkers,    the    stern 
law      of      personal      accountability, 
united   to   the   large    charity  of   the 
Golden   Rule ,   the   intimate   precept 
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that  God  is  Love,  that  Mr.  Robin- 
son preaches  to  us.  No  man,  not 
even  the  men  of  the  morning. 
Bryant,  and  the  great  names  who 
followed  him,  has  done  it  any  bet- 
ter. In  several  of  the  pieces  in  the 
"Children  of  the  Night"  the  Maine 
bard  puts  in  perhaps  an  equal  bid 
for  immortality.  Sympathy  and 
conscience  are  the  twin  lenses 
through  which  he  views  life  and 
mankind,  and  either  note  is  found 
continually   recurrent. 

For  pure  artistry,  Mr.  Robinson 
cares  a  very  great  deal.  Some  of 
his  work,  in  the  earliest  volume, 
seems  cast  in  the  mold  of  flawless 
authority.  But  for  life  and  his  fel- 
low-men he  cares  a  good  deal  more, 
and  this  is  the  ichor  that  makes  a 
poet  of  him. 

In  "Captain  Craig,"  a  poem  of 
sixteen  hundred  lines  published 
several  years  later,  he  attempts  to 
amplify  and  extend  his  philosophy 
of  life.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  dreamy  Maine  boy,  surrounded 
by  the  simple  elemental  forces  that 
molded  the  clarity  of  the  vision  that 
gave  us  "The  Children  of  the  Night," 
has  gone  to  the  great  city, — first  to 
Boston  and  then  to  New  York.  The 
impact  of  a  complex,  hustling, 
changing  civilization  (we  find  a 
prophecy  of  its  influence  in  the  son- 
net, "Boston,"  written  when  he  first 
came  to  the  city,  some  eight  years 
ago)  of  necessity  has  impaired  his 
note.  In  "Captain  Craig"  he  endeav- 
ors to  construct  an  epic  picture  of 
current  civilization  and  the  result  is 
but  too  sad  in  many  passages.  The 
characters  will  not  for  an  instant 
bear  comparison  with  the  strong, 
not  to  be  forgotten  portraits  he 
gave  us  in  "Aaron  Stark,"  "Richard 
Corey,"  "The  Twin  Clerks,"  and 
others  in  the  earlier  volumes. 
These  were  intimate, first-hand  stud- 


ies with  the  breath  of  life  in  them 
that  came  as  a  fresh  surprise  to  cur- 
rent readers  of  poetry.  The  muse 
becomes  amorphous  in  "Captain 
Craig";  the  canvas  is  now  blurred 
and  mean ;  now  overloaded  with  de- 
tail. Still  the  central  figure  breathes 
the  strong  spirit  of  much  of  his 
earlier  work,  and  while  we  cannot 
accept  him  as  wholly  human,  wt 
somehow  pity  him,  sympathize 
with,  and  admire  him.  The  other 
poems  that  make  the  second  book 
are  for  the  most  part  extensions  of 
his  early  New  England  studies. 
What  the  future  has  in  store  for 
Mr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  very  few 
genuine  poets  that  New  England 
has  produced  within  the  generation, 
and  in  his  stark  affinity  with  the 
soil  and  tradition  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  them  all,  we  do  not 
know.  He  is  very  much  in  earnest, 
and  he  has  "the  aloofness  of  genius" 
in  full  measure.  His  life  is  lived 
very  much  alone,  and  from  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him  of 
half  a  dozen  years,  we  affirm  that 
we  have  never  known  a  man  who 
held  himself  so  consecrated  to  his 
mission.  He  seems  to  be  a  poet, 
first  and  last  and  literally,  nothing 
else.  Had  he  not  early  given  as- 
sured utterance  to  his  inspiration  it 
would  have  indeed  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  him.  With  the 
native  frankness  and  simplicity  of 
his  first  tradition,  he  still  follows  the 
poet's  path  and  lives  the  poet's  life, 
and  it  is  therefore  more  than  reason- 
able with  his  ripening  years  to  ex- 
pect a  greater  profundity  of  utter- 
ance than  he  has  yet  given  us. 

An  old  poet  begins  somewhere : 
"The  lady  sat  in  her  charmed 
bower."  Out  of  that  bower  of  en- 
chantment in  which  her  quiet  life 
has  been  passed,  Josephine  Preston 
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Peabody  has  woven  the  fairest 
strangest  songs  that  a  woman  has 
produced  since  the  days  of  Sappho. 
It  is,  perhaps,  in  place  to  remark 
here  that  her  closest  readers  long 
ago  believed  she  had  plucked  the 
only  bay-leaf  left  withering  by  the 
last  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  slopes 
of  Parnassus.  For  the  inspiration 
like  the  origin  of  our  song  is  still 
Greek.  The  heavenly  vision  yet 
hovers  by  mortal  assent  over  the 
brows  of  the  Sacred  Hill. 

Her  lyrical  quality  indeed  is  of  the 
very  highest  character.  She  has  un- 
questionably heard  the  music  of  the 
stars  in  their  courses;  to  her  the 
chiming  of  the  spheres  is  no  idle 
phantasy.  She  has  in  her  concep- 
tion of  life,  and  the  lyrical  interpre- 
tation thereof,  gone  far  past  the 
conventional  ideal  of  Puritan 
thought  and  feeling.  In  this  respect 
she  becomes  at  once  the  boldest  and 
the  most  inspired  of  all  our  singers. 
Her  conception  of  the  poetic  vision 
is  unquestionably  the  purest  in  feel- 
ing of  any  of  our  younger  American 
poets,  and  while  now  and  then  she 
passes  the  boundary  into  pure  mys- 
ticism as  is  her  very  natural  tempta- 
tion, the  note  is  usually  one  to  be 
very  thankful  for.  Something  woven 
not  all  of  death,  nor  of  power,  but 
inherited  of  these,  is  the  certain 
cadence  of  her  lay.  At  times,  as  in 
"When  the  Enemy  Listens,"  the 
reader  seems  to  catch  the  stark  note 
of  immortality.  Still  she  remains 
cryptic  to  the  many.  She  appears 
to  dwell  apart,  like  a  sibyl  in  a 
shrine.  To  the  ear  of  the  few,  there 
is,  now  and  then,  the  true  note  of 
the  nightingale.  To  the  many, 
there  is  either  the  blind  reverence 
of  the  uninitiate,  or  the  fool's 
laughter  of  the  hind.  Her  songs  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  intimate  ex- 
pression of  the  heart,  although  she 


now  and  then  seeks  a  bolder  theme. 
She  has  been  much  attracted  to  the 
Elizabethan  Age,  and  has  given 
classic  expression  to  it  in  both  of 
her  poetical  dramas,  "Fortunes  and 
Men's  Eyes"  and  "Marlowe."  The 
remarkable  fact  about  the  career  of 
Miss  Peabody  thus  far  is  that, 
although  she  has  given  the  public 
five  volumes  of  verse,  those  who 
know  her  best  believe  she  is  still 
only  in  her  vernal  equinox,  if  she 
has  indeed  fully  achieved  that 
period.  Lovers  of  pure  poetry, 
await  her  more  extended  utterance 
with  impatience. 

To  the  genius  of  a  singer  of  alien 
blood,  who  is  not  yet  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  the  spirit  of  New  England 
owes  no  slight  recognition.  William 
Stanley  Braithwaite  is  in  a  certain 
sense  the  rara  avis  among  our 
real  bards.  Of  full  negro  blood,  he 
has  yet  entered  the  high  tourna- 
ment of  song  and  borne  away  the 
prize,  among  a  race  that  have  been 
slow  enough  to  hail  his  compeers. 

Born  in  British  Guiana,  Mr. 
Braithwaite  has  lived  all  his  life  in 
Boston,  and  here  amidst  the  only 
genuine  literary  tradition  of  Amer- 
ica, he  has  woven  his  songs.  In  the 
thin  volume — first  bay  leaf  plucked 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Sacred  Hill 
— surely  he  has  given  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  his  true  calling. 
His  work  has  been  hailed  by  gen- 
eral assent  as  the  most  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  the  genuine  lyrical 
spirit  that  has  yet  appeared  from 
one  of  his  race  in  our  modern  era. 
Mr.  Braithwaite's  second  book,  with 
the  loyalty  which  is  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  his  race,  will  reflect 
directly  certain  phases  of  the  life 
and  character  of  New  England. 

To  those  who  are  crying  aloud  at 
the  decadence  of  the  purely  poetical 
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spirit,  a  final  word  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here.  While  the  volume 
and  character  of  the  output  in  fic- 
tion during  the  current  generation 
has  reached  a  high-water  mark,  the 
output  of  poetry  is  not  dispropor- 
tionately behind  it.  Poetry  is  the 
rarer  utterance,  at  any  rate,  and  in 
addition  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  commercial  spirit  which  is 
just  now  molding  the  destinies  of 
mankind,  does  not  foster  the  bard. 
There  is  this  unquestionable  conso- 
lation, however.  The  advance  in 
conscientious  artistry,  which  is  the 
very  life-blood  of  the  poetical  tra- 
dition, has  been  steady  and  genuine 
and  has  in  its  degree,  kept  pace  with 
the  same  advance  along  the  lines  of 
fiction. 

The  very  much  smaller  amount  of 
the  genuine  output  has  left  poetry 
apparently  hopelessly  in  the  lurch. 
But    it    is    not    so.      We    have    now 


among  us  in  America,  a  band  of 
young  singers,  including  those  here 
noticed,  who  are  quite  capable  of 
not  only  sustaining,  but  advancing 
the  traditions  of  the  bay.  Their 
work  in  several  instances  has 
scarcely  yet  even  stolen  into  the 
light  of  day,  and  whether  it  does 
ever  fully  burst  upon  this  too  busy 
era  is  probably  a  matter  of  com- 
paratively small  consequence.  That 
it  is  and  will  yet  be  recognized  an 
important  part  of  the  great  body  of 
English  verse,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  most  critically  examined  into 
the  situation.  The  mention  of  fur- 
ther names  in  this  connection  would 
be  invidious  here,  but  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  bards  now  living  in 
America  who  are  the  present-day 
peers  of  song  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race. 


From  the  Bronze  Ball  of  St.  Peters 


Francis  Ingold  Walker 


And  so  this  brazen  ball,  that  seemed  a  mite 
Seen  from  the  Corso  yonder,  holds  some  score 
Of  men,  and  here,  above  the  muffled  roar 

Of  regal  Rome,  and  on  the  topmost  height 

Of  this,  her  crowning  glory,  we  can  sight 
Through  these  small  clefts  a  city  that,  before 
Great  Paul  and  Peter  walked  her  streets,  was  hoar 

With  age.     Bramante's  glory  is  still  bright 

And  Buonarotti  built  this  airy  dome ; 

But  when  these  are  forgotten,  men  shall  start 

At  tales  of  Caesars  and  their  deeds.     O  Rome, 
If  I  could  climb  into  thy  mighty  heart 

As  into  this  bronze  ball,  and  view  thee,  how 

I'd  know  thee  then,  as  I  can  never  now! 


g*  «r* 


By   Pauline   Carrington    Bouve 


OF  all  the  arts,  that  known  as 
pottery  or  the  keramic  art  is 
the  one  that  appeals  most 
strongly  to  our  human  interests,  be- 
cause it  was  evolved  from  the  nat- 
ural needs  of  man.  First  the  needs 
of  his  body  begot  it  for  physical  and 
domestic  uses ;  then  the  aspirations 
of  his  mind  fashioned  it  for  cere- 
monial purposes,  and  lastly  the 
aesthetic  desire  of  his  soul  for  beauty 
developed  it  from  a  trade  into  an 
art. 

It  may  seem  a  whimsical  thing  to 
say — yet  it  is  true — that  the  story 
of  the  cup  and  saucer  is  the  story  of 
man's  development  from  animal  to 
spiritual  conditions  and  the  history 
of  civilization's  progress  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  When  one 
sips  tea  from  a  dainty  teacup  at  the 
morning  meal,  one  is  drinking  from 
a  vessel  whose  ancestry  is  nearly 
as  ancient  as  humanity  itself,  for  the 
cup  is  but  the  outcome  of  that  de- 
sire of  the  body  called  thirst. 

The  word  keramic  comes  from  a 
Greek  word  meaning  definitely  the 
horn  of  an  animal,  and  generally  a 
drinking  vessel ;  while  the  word  pot- 
tery  has    its    genesis    in    the    Latin 


"potum,"  also  meaning  a  drinking 
vessel. 

The  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Syrian, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  all  used  vari- 
ous sorts  of  cups  many  hundreds  of 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
the  earliest  literary  reference  to  the 
cup,  as  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject suggests,  certainly  the  earliest 
known  to  the  general  reader,  occurs 
in  the  chapter  in  Exodus  in  which 
the  plot  to  fasten  the  guilt  of  theft 
upon  Jacob's  youngest  born,  the 
little  Benjamin,  who  went  down 
into  Egypt  to  buy  corn  for  the 
starving  Israelites,  is  unfolded  with 
the  dramatic  simplicity  of  an  archaic 
narrator.  The  crafty  steward  places 
the  king's  cup  in  the  innocent  boy's 
sack,  and  then,  when  the  hue  and 
cry  is  made  for  the  loss,  just  as  the 
Israelites  are  about  to  depart,  and 
in  the  general  search  that  is  made,  it 
is  discovered  in  Benjamin's  sack,  he 
turns  to  the  boy  dramatically  and 
with  well  simulated  horror  asks,  "Is 
it  not  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketh 
and  thereby  divineth?" 

This  brief  Bible  tale  shows  that 
at  this  remote  period  the  cup  filled 
another    purpose    besides    domestic 
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use  and  lavish  display — the  purpose 
of  superstitious  ritual,  divination — - 
and  furnishes  a  curious  link  between 
the  modern  girl  sibyl,  who  laugh- 
ingly turns  down  her  teacup  to 
"read  her  fortune"  in  the  figures 
formed  by  the  grounds,  and  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  Nile. 

Pottery,  being  fashioned  from 
Mother  Earth,  bears  a  closer  rela- 
tion to  man,  who  was  created  also 
from  the  "dust  of  the  earth,"  than 
any  other  product  of  his  hand  and 
brain,  and  this  kinship,  together 
with  those  domestic  uses  which  it 
has  always  served,  makes  its  history 
of  peculiar  interest. 

When  the  ancient  Egyptian  after 
a  rain  observed  his  foot-print  on  the 
wet  earth  harden  under  the  heat  of 
the  sun's  rays,  the  first  fundamental 
principle  in  keramic  art  was  dis- 
covered. Thousands  of  years  have 
passed  and  the  rough  sun-baked  ves- 
sels of  the  early  nations  of  the  East 
have,  by  gradual  process  of  evolu- 
tion, become  the  exquisite  vases  of 
the  most  delicate  porcelain  that  the 
potter's  wheel  can  fashion,  but  the 
line  of  heritage  is  clearly  denned 
.and  is  unbroken. 

The  elemental  processes  of  mak- 
ing pottery  are  two :  the  combina- 
tion of  earth  and  certain  minerals 
with  water,  producing  plastic  bodies 
which  may  receive  various  shapes, 
and  the  hardening  of  these  plastic 
bodies  by  the  application  of  heat. 
When  these  plastic  lumps  of  clay 
receive  the  shape  desired  by  the  pot- 
ter they  become  in  keramic  phrase- 
ology "green  ware,"  and  when  they 
are  subjected  to  the  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  make  the  shape  durable 
they  become  what  is  called  "biscuit 
ware," — a  word  meaning  "twice 
baked"  and  therefore  a  misnomer 
until  the  last  firing  is  successfully 
accomplished.     The  "green"  or  fired 


ware  is  then  covered  over  with  a 
coating  of  "glaze"  which  vitrifies 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  and  the 
potter's  cup,  saucer,  vase,  or  bowl 
is  then  ready  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  decorator  if  he  has  aesthetic  aspi- 
rations, but  in  any  case  the  "glaze" 
has  made  his  vessel  impermeable. 

All  ware  obtained  by  these  pro- 
cesses (bricks,  tiles,  flagstones,  pipes, 
terra  cotta,  earthenware,  stoneware 
and  china)  may  be  classified  as  pot- 
tery; so  we  see  that  this  ancient  in- 
dustry supplies  the  most  diverse 
needs  of  the  human  family  and  ren- 
ders service  to  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, hygiene,  architecture  and  the 
arts  of  sculpture  and  painting. 

Keramic  productions  are  classed 
into  five  groups ;  terra  cotta,  refrac- 
tory ware,  earthenware,  stoneware 
and  china.  Unglazed  pottery  is  terra 
cotta,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  glazed  it 
becomes  earthenware. 

The  degree  of  temperature  is  the 
distinctive  feature  on  which  the 
manufacture  of  stoneware  depends. 
If  the  heat  applied  is  insufficient  to 
cause  vitrification  of  the  body,  the 
ware  is  simply  terra  cotta.  An  un- 
even temperature  in  the  oven  will 
have  the  curious  effect  sometimes 
of  producing  a  piece  of  pottery  that 
is  terra  cotta  on  one  side  and  stone- 
ware on  the  other. 

The  history  of  the  keramic  indus- 
try— for  pottery  was  an  industry 
generations  before  it  became  an  art 
— leads  us  back  into  the  early  period 
of  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations  of 
the  world.  When  Linant  Bey  made 
excavations  in  Egypt,  he  discovered 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  be- 
low the  actual  level  of  the  Nile  val- 
ley the  fragments  of  fired  bricks, 
which,  by  calculating  the  progres- 
sive elevations  of  the  earth  from  the 
periodic  overflows,  must  have  been 
deposited    ten   thousand    years    ago. 
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According  to  Mariette  Bey,  Bour- 
rey,  the  keramic  authority,  tells  us 
that    the    tombs    of    the    Memphik 


VELLUM  VASE  WITH    CONVENTIONAL  DECORATION 

period  (5000-3000  B.  C.)  are  full  of 
terra  cotta  vases  which  were  in- 
tended for  provisions  for  the  dead ! 

On  the  pictured  walls  of  the  tomb 
of  Beni-Hassan  the  same  authority 
mentions  scenes  showing  the  Egyp- 
tian potter  molding  vessels  and 
firing  in  an  oven  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  is  done  to-day.  Since 
this  period  of  Theban  dynasty  runs 


back  from  three  thousand  to  seven- 
teen hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  it  is  clear  that  in  Egypt, 
the  first  known  civilization  of  the 
earth,  pottery  as  an  industry  may 
justly  claim  the  greatest  antiquity. 

It  was  during  the  Theban  dy- 
nasty that  the  discovery  of  glazes 
was  made ;  to  this  period  may  be 
attributed  the  earliest  manufacture 
of  earthenware. 

In  the  pyramids  of  Saggarah  an- 
cient specimens  of  earthenware  have 
been  found,  and  among  the  decora- 
tions of  the  temple  of  Tell-el-Ya- 
donai,  built  by  Rameses  III,  many 
small  figures  of  green  and  blue 
earthenware  were  found,  proving 
that  pottery  even  then  was  an  art  as 
well  as  an  industry  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

Whether  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans originated  for  themselves  the 
processes  they  used  or  whether  they 
borrowed  them  from  the  Egyptians 
cannot  be  definitely  settled;  but  cer- 
tainly, after  for  a  long  time  using 
rough  bricks  in  their  buildings, 
they  erected  the  magnificent  pal- 
aces of  the  fabulously  rich  Croesus 
at  Sardis,  of  Mausolus  at  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  of  Attalus  at  Tralles  in 
red  bricks  of  very  beautiful  manu- 
facture. Existing  tombs  of  fired 
clay  show  that  these  Chaldeans  had 
acquired  wonderful  skill  as  potters, 
but  the  most  interesting  specimens 
of  ancient  pottery  that  have  come 
down  to  our  knowledge  are  the 
baked  plaques  or  tablets  upon  which 
the  Chronicles  were  written  and 
which  were  preserved  in  the  libra- 
ries of  those  strange  people  of  those 
strange  times.  The  nations  of 
India  may  have  learned  the  art 
from  the  Assyrians.  There  are  ref- 
erences to  "the  potter"  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Vedas,  and  indeed  no  art  or 
industry  in  the  world  has  so  poetic 
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a  symbolism  and  significance  as  that 
which  has  to  do  with  fashioning 
things  of  use  and  beauty  out  of  com- 
mon clay. 

The  Persians  inherited  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Assyrians  and  reached 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware.  The 
Phoenicians  and  afterward  the 
Greeks  made  rarely  artistic  terra 
cottas,  though  they  neglected  the 
glazes. 

From  those  first  maritime  and 
commercial  people  of  the  world,  the 
art  of  firing  clay  bodies  was  carried 
to  all  the  nations  bordering  the 
Mediterranean  sea  and  those  also  of 
northern  Europe. 

Deserts  and  mountains  lay  be- 
tween Egypt  and  China,  yet  from 
this  curious  country  has  been  given 
the  general  name  of  china  to  the 
largest  proportion  of  decorative 
clay  in  the  world.  According  to 
Chinese  annals  an  independent  dis- 
covery of  the  principles  of  keramics 
was  made  by  Kouen-On  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Hoang-Ti, 
2648  years  before  Christ.  At  a  very 
remote  period  the  celestials  made 
bricks  and  enamelled  tiles,  but  their 
great  discovery — that  of  imperme- 
able pottery — stoneware  and  china 
— was  made  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  In  a  mountain  in  China 
called  Kaoling  a  clay  was  found 
which  was  called  kaoline;  from  this 
clay  what  is  called  natural  or  "hard" 
porcelain  is  produced. 

But  besides  the  Egyptians  and 
Chinese  there  was  another  race  who 
had  also  discovered  the  principles 
of  keramics.  When  the  Spaniards 
came  to  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica they  found  natives  manufactur- 
ing remarkable  terra  cottas,  and 
research  has  proved  that  the  aborig- 
ines,  a   thousand   years    before   our 


calendar,  had  discovered  how  to 
turn  plastic  clay  into  vessels  for 
food  and  drink. 

Terra  cotta,  which  is  the  first 
halting  place  in  the  keramic  art,  it 
is  clearly  indicated,  was  invented  by 
three  distinct  peoples  entirely  inde- 
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pendent  of  each  other,  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Chinese  and  the  Mexicans. 
The   clay  of  Assyria  was   not  very 
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plastic  and  was  difficult  to  work, 
and  herbs  and  straw  had  to  be  added 
to  it  before  it  could  be  made  into 
bricks  and  other  thick  articles. 

The  bitter  cry  of  the  Israelites 
who  were  compelled  to  "make  bricks 
without  straw"  comes  to  us  with  a 
new  significance  when  we  remem- 
ber this  fact  and  we  realize  more 
fully  the  stupendous  selfishness  and 


china,    but    it    was    really    only    a 
species  of  decorated  earthenware. 

The  Assyrians  and  Chaldeans 
manufactured  a  similar  but  less  per- 
fect pottery,  while  the  Persians 
brought  the  art  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection not  equalled  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  the  Louvre  there  are 
two  frescoes  which  once  adorned 
the    palaces    of    Darius    and    Artax- 
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cruelty  of  those  ambitious  tyrants — 
the  Pharaohs. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  first  peo- 
ple who  covered  bodies  with  glaze, 
that  is  to  say  glass ;  and  for  fifteen 
centuries  before  our  era  they  made 
enamels  with  blue,  green  and  white 
colorings.  This  enamelled  ware  has 
sometimes      been      compared      with 


erxes  at  Susa,  and  these  rival  in 
beauty  and  workmanship  the  work 
of  the  choicest  of  our  twentieth  cen- 
tury keramists. 

The  manufacture  of  that  class  of 
pottery  called  faience  reached  its 
acme  in  Persia,  and  then  went  to 
the  Syrians,  Egyptians  and  to 
Spain,   to   which   latter   country  the 
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conquering  Arabs  brought  it  with 
other  arts  and  sciences  from  the 
eastern  world.  When  the  Arabs 
were  superseded  by  the  Moors,  a 
new  kind  of  pottery  appeared  in 
Spain,  which  was  distinguished  from 
the  Persian  ware  by  a  metallic  lustre 
of  the  glaze,  and  was  known  as  His- 
panio-Moresque.  The  manufacture 
of  Hispanio-Moresque  faience  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
Island  of  Majorca,  and  henceforth 
gained  a  wide  reputation  under  the 
designation  of  majolica.  The  famous 
vases  in  the  Alhambra  at  Gra- 
nada are  the  best  examples  of  ma- 
jolica or  Moorish  keramic  art  and 
were  made  at  Malaga  in  1320 
probably. 

When  the  Christians  wrested 
Spain  from  the  children  of  the 
desert,  a  fatal  blow  was  struck  at 
this  industry.  Although  Christian 
symbols — with  shields  and  armorial 
bearings — replaced  the  long  yellow 
foliage,  the  stars,  medallions  and 
animals  of  the  Moorish  designs,  and 
in  spite  of  the  patronage  and 
protection  of  royalty,  Hispanio- 
Moresque  faience  declined  and  dis- 
appeared from  Majorca,  and  Italy 
inherited  the  art. 

Until  the  fifteenth  century  the 
only  glaze  known  to  potters  was  the 
plumbiferous  (lead-bearing)  ;  but  in 
1440  Lucca  Delia  Robbia,  a  Floren- 
tine, made  use  of  a  stanniferous 
enamel  the  basis  of  which  was  tin, 
and  produced  a  new  kind  of  faience. 
This  new  species  held  chief  place  in 
keramic  art  for  about  three  hundred 
ye~rs,  and  the  figures  and  groups  of 
enamelled  statuary  left  by  the  Flor- 
entine sculptor  are  remarkable  for 
the  perfection,  of  the  technical  pro- 
cesses employed  in  their  production. 
It  is  .strange  that  the  pottery  devel- 
oped in  Italy  and  inherited  from  the 
Arabian  and  Moorish  conquerors  of 


Spain  should  have  a  French  name. 
Yet  it  is  true,  for  "faience"  comes 
from  Fayenza  in  the  Marches,  a  lit- 
tle town  in  France,  where  in  1487 
blue  decorations  on  a  blue  enamel 
of  another  shade,  and  wall  tiles  were 
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manufactured.  In  1542  Bernard 
Palissy,  the  naturalist,  geologist  and 
writer,  who  through  poverty  and 
sorrow  spent  the  years  of  his  free- 
dom (he  died  a  prisoner  for  "his 
opinions")  in  experimenting  in 
glaze,  discovered  the  composition  of 
a  white  enamel  which  made  "Pa- 
lissy" faience  the  fad  of  the  French 
court.  Catherine  de  Medici  and  the 
High  Constable  de  Montmorency 
displayed  on  their  buffets  Palissy 
dishes  ornamented  with  fishes,  frogs, 
crayfish,  shells  and  plants,  and  court 
ladies  and  gay  gallants  vied  with 
each  other  in  possessing  statuettes, 
inkpots,     salt     cellars,     candlesticks, 
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vases  or  teacups,  from  the  wheel  of 
Palissy,  the  sculptor,  scholar  and 
potter. 

The  manufacture  of  lead  glazed 
pottery  and  enamelled  ware  was 
slow  to  develop  in  England.  A  pot- 
ter by  the  name  of  Astbury,  the  son 
of  a  Burslem  potter,  happened  one 
day  to  notice  a  veterinary  surgeon 
mix  a  dose  of  silica  for  a  sick  horse. 
He  observed  the  whiteness  of  the 
silica  powder  and  went  back  to  the 
pottery  and  mixed  some  of  it  with 
the  faience  body  he  was  about  to 
use.  His  experiment  resulted  in 
producing  a  body  that  was  of  a 
purer  white,  remarkably  hard,  and 
which  lent  itself  to  every  sort  of 
decoration.  Here  was  a  great  find ! 
From  that  date,  1770,  English  pot- 
ters began  sending  their  wares  all 
over  Europe.  Astbury's  pottery  was 
of  a  common  kind,  but  under  Josiah 
Wedgwood  the  English  faience  be- 
came famous  everywhere.  From 
this  period — the  time  of  the  cele- 
brated Wedgwood  ware — the  tea- 
cup became  the  "outward  and  vis- 
ible" sign  of  refinement,  culture  and 
elegance.  Even  the  poorest  house- 
wives took  pride  in  setting  their 
earthenware  cups  on  the  deal 
dressers  in  the  kitchen,  while  the 
lady  of  the  baronial  manor  and  the 
fashionable  dames  and  belles  of 
London  prized  no  gift  from  hus- 
band or  lover  so  much  as  a  dainty 
cup  and  saucer  from  the  Wedg- 
wood pottery  at  Etruria,  England. 
For  a  set  of  especial  design  made 
for  a  Mrs.  Smith,  a  friend  of  Wedg- 
wood, a  collector  after  that  lady's 
death  paid  the  sum  of  ninety-three 
pounds !  Who  but  some  American 
Croesus  would  dream  these  days  of 
paying  four  hundred  and  sixty-five 
dollars  for  a  dozen  teacups  and 
saucers?  But  the  teacup  has  ever 
been   the   passion   and  desire  of  the 


dainty  housekeeper.  And  it  stands 
for  something  else  besides  the 
aesthetic  instinct  of  feminine  nature. 
In  spite  of  its  association  with  gos- 
sip and  scandal  and  spinster-hood, 
the  teacup  is  the  symbol  of  domes- 
ticity, family  life,  and  friendly  so- 
ciableness. 

With  the  introduction  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Thea  plant  from  Hol- 
land to  England,  in  1666,  there  came 
a  new  influence  into  the  social  life 
of  England.  At  first  the  decoction 
made  from  the  curious  little  curled 
leaves  of  the  Chinese  plant,  believed 
to  have  been  brought  to  Europe 
first  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany very  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  too  expensive  to  be 
enjoyed  except  by  persons  of  rank 
and  wealth.  In  the  "Curiosities  of 
Literature"  there  is  a  copy  of  a  shop 
bill  that  was  probably  distributed 
over  London  by  an  enterprising 
shopkeeper,  one  Thomas  Garnay,  as 
long  ago  as  the  year  1680,  and 
which  proves  that  blatant  advertis- 
ing is  no  new  art :  "Tea  in  England 
hath  been  sold  in  the  leaf  for  six 
pounds,  and  sometimes  ten  pounds 
the  pound  weight,  and  in  respect  of 
its  former  scarceness  and  dearness 
it  hath  been  only  used  as  a  regular 
in  high  treatments  and  entertain- 
ments and  presents  thereof  to 
princes  and  grandees.  .  .  .  The 
said  Garnay  did  purchase  a  quan- 
tity thereof,  and  first  publicly  sold 
the  tea  in  leaf  ox  drink  made  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  most 
knowing  merchants  into  those  East- 
ern countries.  On  the  knowledge 
of  the  said  Garnay's  continued  care 
and  industry  in  obtaining  the  best 
tea,  and  making  drink  thereof,  very 
many  noblemen,  physicians,  mer- 
chants, etc.  have  ever  since  sent  to 
him  for  the  said  leaf,  and  do  daily 
resort    to    his    home    to    drink    the 
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drink  thereof.  He  sells  tea  from 
16s.  to  50  the  pound." 

"It  is  reasonable  to  suppose," 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wedgwood,  the 
writer,  "that  the  cup  was  first  used 
for  tea-drinking  purposes  in  China. 
Then  from  that  country  came  both 
beverage  and  the  utensil ;  and  from 
that  time  the  cup  has  had  a  prefix, 
and  is  commonly  called  the  'tea 
cup.'  " 

The  delicate  aroma,  the  clear 
amber  color  and  the  gently  exhila- 
rating effects  of  this  cheering  decoc- 
tion of  the  plant  and  the  merry 
kettle  very  naturally  suggested  to 
those  early  tea-drinkers  the  idea  of 
a  vessel  worthy  of  such  a  beverage. 
Clay,  the  potter's  wheel  and  man's 
inherent  love  of  beauty  combined, 
and  lo !  there  was  the  teacup !  Dr. 
Johnson  has  sung  its  praises,  and 
perhaps  it  was  his  capacity  for 
drinking  nine  cups  of  his  favorite 
nectar  that  led  that  learned  gentle- 
man to  make  various  journeys  to 
Josiah  Wedgwood's  pottery  works 
in  Chelsea,  accompanied  by  his 
tyrannical  housekeeper,  who  carried 
a  basket  of  teacups  and  saucers 
thither  to  be  fired  in  the  Chelsea 
ovens.  The  good  doctor  spared 
neither  pains  nor  time  in  his  re- 
peated efforts  to  make  a  tea  ser- 
vice, but  somehow  there  was  always 
something  amiss  in  his  "composi- 
tion," and  his  cups,  saucers  and 
platters  always  came  to  grief,  and 
he  was  at  last  compelled  to  go  back 
to  his  beloved  dictionary  leaving 
his  high  hopes  and  teacups  shattered 
alike  behind  him  ! 

There  is  one  interesting  fact  in 
connection  with  early  Bow  pottery 
of  England  that  is  unknown  to  a 
large  percentage  of  American  china 
lovers.  That  is,  that  the  clay  from 
which  the  first  English  Bow  pieces 
were     made     was     sent     from     the 


Smoky  Mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  England  in  the  year  1744. 
This  curious  fact  is  proved  by  a 
patent  taken  out  in  that  year  by 
"Edward  Heylyn  of  the  parish  of 
Bow,  County  Middlesex,  merchant, 
and  Thomas  Lige  of  the  Parish  of 
West  Ham,  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
painter,  for  the  manufacture  of 
china-ware."  These  two  men  en- 
rolled their  specification  in  1745  in 
which  they  stated  that  the  material 
used  in  this  invention  was  "an 
earth  the  product  of  the  Cherokee 
nation  in  America,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Unakes." 

The  word  "Unaka"  means  white 
in  the  Cherokee  language,  its  native 
orthography  being  "Unaka."  The 
specification  of  this  old  patent  is  of 
remarkable  interest  for  it  shows 
conclusively  that  the  first  English 
china  that  we  know  anything  about 
was  made  from  American  china 
clay !  This  knowledge  should 
make  the  American  collector  treas- 
ure as  her  dearest  "find"  those 
beautiful  specimens  of  earliest  Bow- 
ware  for  which  she  may  claim  a  sort 
of  a  priori  American  right. 

At  a  still  earlier  date — 1735 — a 
stoneware  factory  was  established 
in  New  York  by  a  John  Renney, 
who  was  a  native  of  Germany.  In 
Philadelphia  there  is  a  pottery  of 
world-wide  reputation  under  the 
firm  name  of  Renney,  its  owner  be- 
ing a  great  grandson  of  the  pioneer 
potter,  John,  of  New  York.  During 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century 
many  small  potteries  were  estab- 
lished throughout  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  their  old  speci- 
mens of  Dutch-American  ware  are 
interesting,  as  they  show  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  potter  possessed 
skill  in  slip  decoration. 

The  process  of  "slip"  decoration 
consisted    in    covering   the    earthen- 
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ware  biscuit  with  a  thin  layer  of 
higher  colored  slip,  through  which 
the   designs   were   scratched   with   a 


adorned,  and  the  date  of  their  man- 
ufacture was  inscribed  with  exact- 
ness, the  day  of  the  month  as  well 
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style  to  expose  the  darker  color  be- 
neath. A  coating  of  transparent 
glaze  was  then  applied  to  the  sur- 
face, slightly  clouded  with  yellow 
and  green  oxides,  and  after  the  final 
firing  the  ware  looked  like  a  beauti- 
ful red  intaglio  under  a  yellow- 
mottled  or  greenish  ground.  "The 
very  homeliness  and  crude  but  pic- 
turesque ornamentation,"  says  Bar- 
ber, "appealed  strongly  to  the 
simple-minded  country  folk  who 
used  it  daily  in  their  avocations." 
Those  old  Dutch  pieces  always  had 
some  sentiment  in  the  inscription 
and  mottoes  with  which  they  were 


as  the  year  that  they  left  the  ovens. 
The  oldest  dated  piece  of  this 
ware  yet  found  in  the  United  States 
is  a  dish  now  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  in  Philadelphia.  In  the 
white  rim  around  the  dish  these 
words  are  inscribed : 

"Not    be    ashamed    I    Advise    thee    if    one 
Leaveth  thee  what  thou  not  knowest. 
The   Ingenious   is   Accounted   Brave, 
But  the  Clumsey  none  desire  to  have.     1762." 

A  curious  dish  dated  1789  has 
three  bands  around  the  rim;  within 
the  outer  band  one  reads : 

"Mathalena    Inngin,    her   dish, 
This    dish   is   made   of   earth 
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When  it  breaks   the  potter  laughs — 
Therefore   take   care   of   it." 

One  may  be  sure  that  flaxen-haired 
red-stockinged    "Mathalena    Inngin' 
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did  in  good  sooth   take  the  best  of 

care  not  to  make  the  "potter  laugh." 

The    words    inside    the    inner    band 

are  quaintly  poetic : 

"To  paint  flowers  is  common,  but  to  give 
perfume    belongs    to    God." 

Heart    platters    were    presumably 
made   to  be   presented   to  blue-eyed 


sweethearts  and  usually  bore  the 
legend,  "This  dish  and  heart  shall 
never  part,"  while  a  less  affectionate 
sentiment  was  expressed  in  the 
couplet: 

"I    cook   what   I    can, 

If  my  sow  will  not  eat  my  husband  will," 

Which  did  not  argue  well  for  Mein- 
herr's  comfort  or  the  Hausfrau's 
wifely  consideration  of  her  spouse's 
good  digestion. 

Interesting  as  these  old  specimens 
of  American  pottery  are  to  us,  the 
work  in  the  keramic  art  in  America 
to-day  holds  for  us  a  deeper  inter- 
est. The  RookwTood  pottery  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  with  its  iris  and  sea 
green,  the  Bellek  ware  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  the  Grueby  Faience 
tiles  in  Boston,  the  Dedham  Gray 
Crackle  and  Robertson's  Blood 
ware,  the  last  two  being  re-dis- 
covered lost  arts,  are  proving  to  the 
world  that  America  has  already  ac- 
complished something  in  the  way  of 
individual  and  original  conception 
and  achievement  in  the  art  side  as 
well  as  the  industrial  side  of  keram- 
ics. 

The  Dedham  pottery  made  at 
Dedham,  Massachusetts,  formerly 
known  as  the  Chelsea  pottery,  pro- 
duces ware  entirely  different  from 
English  Chelsea  ware.  There  are 
very  high  fire  glazes,  some  having 
great  depth  and  brilliancy,  others 
possessing  softness  of  color  that 
suggests  the  best  specimens  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  pottery. 

The  Gray  Crackle  ware  with  its 
harmonious  blue-en-glaze  decora- 
tions, is  a  body  of  very  hard,  fine 
quality,  the  soft  coloring  being  pro- 
duced by  the  intense  heat  of  from 
two  thousand  to  twenty-five  hun- 
dred degrees  to  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted. 

No    American    pottery    has    pro- 
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duced  such  purely  artistic  ware 
as  the  Robertson  Dragon's  Blood 
vases,  though  there  are  several  pot- 
teries on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic 
which  are  sending  out  exquisite 
work  of  original  design.  Among 
them  the  Trenton,  Liverpool,  and 
the  renowned  Rookwood  potteries 
are  giving  to  the  world  conclusive 
evidence  of  America's  artistic  capa- 
cities. 

The  Grueby  Faience  pottery  of 
Boston  is  another  pottery  where 
very   original    work    is    done. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens is  a  set  of  bath-room  tile 
panels,  entirely  covering  the  walls 
from  floor  to  ceiling  and  represent- 
ing elaborate  designs  of  swans  and 
reeds  and  other  things  suggestive  of 
naiads  and  rippling  waters.  These 
large  tiles  were  designed  for  the 
bath-room  of  an  American  Midas 
and  were  to  cost  when  completed 
$10,000. 

No  one  can  go  into  a  pottery  and 
not  feel  the  influence  of  the  art's  an- 
tiquity. The  potter's  wheel  which  in 
thousands  of  years  has  undergone 
so  few  changes,  still  retains  to  a 
great  extent  its  earliest  form.  Still 
the  same  processes  are  employed, 
the  same  results  effected  by  very 
nearly  the  same  methods  as  were 
used  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 
"Throwing,"  "turning,"  "pressing" 
and  "casting"  still  convey  the  same 
meaning  that  those  words  meant 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  though  there 
have  been  improvements  in  the 
wheels  since  the  first  quarter  of  the 
last  century.  Other  labor-saving- 
machines  have  been  applied  to  pot- 
tery from  time  to  time,  but  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  material 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  must 
always  be  done  by  hand.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  individual  art 
enters  largely  into  the  manufacture 


of  staple  articles  from  plastic  clay. 
The  construction  of  kilns  has  not 
changed  materially  within  the  last 
half  century.  These  kilns,  or  ovens 
as  the  English  call  them,  are  conical 
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structures  built  of  red  brick  and 
lined  with  fire-brick.  The  walls  are 
narrowed  as  they  rise  upward,  and 
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form  a  sort  of  chimney  to  furnish  a 
draught  for  the  fires.  The  exterior 
of  the  kiln  is  sometimes  bound  by  a 
series  of  heavy  iron  hoops  or  girdles. 
Kilns  for  hard  porcelain  are  two 
stories  high,  the  upper  story  being 
used  in  baking  the  "biscuit,"  which 
requires  less  heat  than  is  necessary 
for  the  glazing.  The  "glazing"  is 
accomplished  in  the  lower  story 
where  the  heat  is  very  intense.  The 
"ware"  to  be  placed  in  the  ovens  is 
made  safe  in  vessels  of  buff-colored 
fire-clay,  called  "saggers."  Pottery 
and  porcelain  are  decorated  either 
over  the  glaze,  or  under  the  glaze. 
In  "overglaze"  decorations,  verifi- 
able colors  are  applied  to  the  glazed 
surface  of  the  finished  ware  and  are 
fixed  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature in  the  enamelling  kiln.  In 
"underglaze"  decoration  the  colors 
are  placed  on  the  ware  in  the 
"green"  or  undried  state,  or  on  the 
biscuit  before  it  is  glazed,  and  must 
be  subjected  to  a  heat  sufficiently 
intense  to  fix  the  glaze  which  is 
applied  afterwards.  The  decorations 
may  be  hand  painted  or  painted  be- 
fore or  after  the  ware  has  been 
glazed.  In  the  printing  process, 
first  practiced  by  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, the  designs  are  engraved  on 
copper  plates  and  transferred  to  the 
surface  of  the  pottery.  When  the 
designs  are  to  be  printed,  mineral 
colors  must  be  used  in  combination 
with  a  prepared  printing  oil  to  print 
the  designs  on  linen-oiled  paper. 
This  is  laid  over  the  piece  and 
rubbed  in  with  a  bit  of  flannel  until 
it  adheres  evenly  and  firmly  all 
over.  In  a  little  while  the  paper  is 
picked  off  and  the  printed  design  is 
"brushed  up"  with  color  or  gold  by 
hand. 

The  dainty  teacup  from  which  at 
morning  and  evening  we  sip  our 
Oolong  or  Japan   tea   is   a   thing  of 


something  more  than  mere  fancy. 
It  is  really  an  expression  of  our  own 
individual  tastes.  If  it  be  heavy 
porcelain  or  thick  blue  delft,  we  may 
recognize  that  we  ourselves  are 
made  of  "common  clay"  and  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  our  table  crock- 
ery. 

Nor  has  the  poet  disdained  poet- 
izing on  china.  Keats's  "Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn"  expresses  the  endur- 
ing beauty  of  keramic  art  with  ex- 
quisite charm  : 

"Fair   youth   beneath   the   trees,   thou   canst 

not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare; 
Bold  lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss 
Though  winning  near  the  goal ;  yet  do  not 

grieve, — 
She   cannot   fade,   thou   hast  thy  bliss ; 
Forever  wilt  thou  love  and  she  be  fair !" 

In  a  modern  Japanese  song  the  same 
idea  is  expressed  concerning  the 
lovers  who  are  doomed  to  eternal 
separation,  because  the  lady  smiled 
on  a  gauze  fan  and  the  youth  on  a 
gay  tea  canister ! 

Among  the  curiosities  of  poetry 
and  pottery  the  epitaph  to  Katherine 
Gray,  an  old  woman  who  kept  an 
earthenware  shop,  and  quoted  from 
"The  China  Hunter's  Club,"  is  de- 
liciously  quaint : 

"Beneath  this    stone   lies    Katherine    Gray, 
Changed  from  a  busy  life  to  lifeless  clay; 
By  earth  and  clay  she  got  her  pelf, 
And  now   she's  turned  to  earth  herself. 
Ye   weeping   friends,   let   me  advise, — 
Abate  your  grief,  and  dry  your  eyes; 
For  what  avails  a  flood  of  tears? 
Who  knows  but  in  a   run  of  years, 
In  some  tall  pitcher  or  broad  pan, 
She  in  her  shop  may  be  again  ?" 

Tom  Hood,  the  poet,  too,  sings 
of  broken  china  sent  by  a  lady 
whose  passion  was  pottery :  "Miss 
wouldn't  have  an  angel  if  he  was 
careless  about  chiny,"  explains  the 
voluble  housemaid  to  the  china 
mender,  "She  never  forgives  a  chip, 
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if  it's  ever  so  small  and  tiny,"  and 
winds  up  with  the  injunction: 

"But  I  needn't  tell  you  what  to  do,  only  do 

it  out  of  hand, 
And   charge   whate'er   you    like    to    charge, 

my  lady  won't  make  a  stint. 
Well!    Good-morning,    Mr.   What-d'ye-call ; 

for  it's  time  our  gossip  ended. 
The    least    said,    as    the    proverb    says,   the 

sooner   the  chiny's  mended !" 

On  some  old  cider  pitchers  may- 
be found  verses  full  of  wise  counsel 
and  gentle  philosophy,  such  as : 

"A  little   Health, 
A   little   Wealth, 
A  little   House, 
And    freedom ; 
And  at  the  end 
A  Little    Friend 
And  Little  cause 
To   need   him." 

The  name  of  the  patient,  gentle 
Wedgwood  is  one  of  the  most  hon- 
ored in  England,  for  not  only  did  he 
raise  pottery  from  a  trade  to  an  art 
in  Great  Britain,  but  was  active  in 
works  of  charity  and  philanthropy. 
Queen  Charlotte,  in  honor  of  whose 
regal  patronage  his  beautiful  cream 
pottery  was  called  "Queen's  Ware," 
held  the  lame  potter  of  Burslem  and 
Etruria  in  the  greatest  esteem,  and 
he  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  Duke  of  Portland  who  loaned 
him  the  famous  Barberini  vase,  from 
which  he  made  a  copy  scarcely  less 
famous,  while  Katherine,  Empress 
of  Russia,  gave  him  orders  for  a  tea 
service  and  bestowed  royal  favors 
upon  him. 

As  a  boy  Wedgwood  was  noted 
for  his  painstaking  care  of  every  de- 
tail, and  while  an  apprentice  in  his 
brother's  works  he  would  often,  if 
his  sensitive  fingers  found  the 
slightest  flaw  in  the  body  or  design 
of  the  ware  in  process  of  being 
fashioned,   give    it    a    whack    with 


his  stick  and  say  to  himself  as  he 
threw  it  aside:  "This  won't  do  for 
Josiah !" 

The  elegant  Bentley,  who  was  his 
business  partner  and  who  looked 
after  the  London  salesrooms,  was  a 
scholar  of  some  reputation,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  read  among  his  list  of 
errands  to  be  done  the  item,  "A 
Counterpane  for  Mrs.  Wedgwood," 
and  sundry  other  little  commissions 
for  various  country-folk  friends. 

Flaxman,  the  English  artist, 
modelled  many  of  the  Wedgwood 
designs  and  no  other  English  pot- 
tery has  ever  been  more  generally 
artistic  in  some  respects  than  that 
made  by  Josiah  Wedgwood.  The 
Bow,  the  Royal  Worcester,  the 
Lowestoft,  and  other  celebrated 
English  wares  have  sustained  Eng- 
land's reputation  for  beautiful  pot- 
tery; but  Wedgwood,  who  was  an 
interpreter,  not  a  slavish  imitator, 
and  who  may  be  said  to  have  in- 
vented "printing"  on  pottery,  will 
remain  the  King  of  English  potters. 

Who  will  rise  up  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  establish  a  claim  to 
the  title  of  creator  of  the  American 
art  of  pottery  we  may  not  guess, 
but  that  such  a  one  will  come  to  his 
own  the  recent  advance  of  artistic 
pottery  in  our  midst  gives  fair 
promise. 

Let  us  treasure  our  great  grand- 
mother's flowered  teacups  and  sau- 
cers and  inscribed  teapots  then,  if 
we  are  lucky  enough  to  possess  any, 
for  the  lines  on  an  old  punch-bowl 
made  at  Bonness,  Scotland,  in  1794, 
are  true : 

"What  art  can  with  the  potter's  art  com- 
pare? 

For  of  what  we  are  ourselves,  of  such  we 
make  our  ware."   • 


The  Fool 


By  Gelston  Spring 


WITH  a  sudden,  impulsive 
movement,  young  Mrs.  Bern- 
hard  swept  to  the  front  of 
the  lecture  room.  In  her  arms  she 
was  carrying  a  doll — a  twentieth 
century  doll ;  one  of  her  own  creation 
and  design.  With  but  an  instant's 
hesitation  she  had  chosen  from  the 
multitude  of  children  who  stood 
about  the  tree  a  wisp  of  a  girl.  The 
sombre  garments  of  this  little  girl 
served  to  distinguish  her.  She  was 
the  only  one  in  mourning.  Young 
Mrs.  Bernhard  bent  over  her. 

"Sweetheart,"  said  young  Mrs. 
Bernhard,  "here — this  is  for  you." 

Upon  the  face  of  Mrs.  Bernhard 
as  she  said  it,  there  rested  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  and  fellowship 
almost  divine;  from  her  face  beamed 
forth  good  will  to  men ;  upon  it  was 
the  glow  of  Christmastide.  For  an 
instant,  the  two  looked  intently,  each 
at  the  other — the  light-haired  wisp 
of  a  girl,  and  the  beautiful  young 
matron  with  the  wonderful  face  and 
the  wonderful  witchery  of  voice  and 
manner. 

"Sweetheart,"  continued  Mrs. 
Bernhard,  "and  what  might  be  your 
name?" 

The  little  girl  clutched  the  doll 
tightly  in  her  grasp.  "It's  Dora 
Mullin,"  she  responded  faintly. 

Slowly,  and  somewhat  awe- 
stricken,  the  child  backed  into  the 
crowd  of  girls  behind  her.  With 
the  instinct  of  womanhood  strong 
within  her,  she  turned  to  her  com- 
panions with  a  question  on  her  lips. 

"Who's  the  swell  guy,"  she  trem- 
ulously queried,  "what  give  me 
this?" 


"Ain't  you  on?"  they  answered, 
fingering  the  doll;  "sure,  it's  Charlie 
Bernhard's  wife.  You  know.  The 
one  that's  got  the  big,  green  auto- 
mobile.    Sure,  you  ought  to  know." 

The  girl  with  the  doll  sniffed. 
"Charlie  Bernhard,"  she  said  uncer- 
tainly.   A  girl  behind  her  shook  her. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you," 
said  this  agitator,  "it's  the  beer  man. 
Bernhard,  the  beer  man's  wife. 
Ain't  you  on?" 

The  girl  named  Dora  Mullin  stif- 
fened as  with  sudden  shock.  With 
a  quick  movement,  she  pushed  her 
way  through  the  crowd  about  her. 
In  an  instant  she  was  facing  young 
Mrs.  Bernhard.  With  another  quick 
movement  the  little  girl  raised  the 
doll  above  her  head  and  flung  it  with 
a  swing  at  Mrs.  Bernhard's  feet. 

"You  can  keep  that,"  she  ex- 
claimed. She  stopped  a  moment, 
her  whole  body  quivering  with  ex- 
citement. Then  she  went  on,  in 
shrill  tones  that  could  be  heard  from 
one  end  of  the  big  room  to  the  other. 

"You  can  keep  it,  she  repeated; 
"your  husband  killed  my  father." 

There  was  a  gasp — a  universal 
gasp,  from  the  throats  of  all  the 
women  in  the  room.  Then — silence. 
On  the  one  side,  the  well  dressed 
crowd  of  church  women  stood,  petri- 
fied ;  on  the  other,  the  gaily  dressed 
children  looked  on  with  bulging 
eyes,  wondering  what  it  meant.  In 
the  centre  by  the  big  green  tree 
stood  Mrs.  Bernhard,  wife  of  Charles 
Bernhard,  the  rich  brewer,  her  face 
going  red  and  white  by  turns;  and 
Dora  Mullin,  upon  her  a  self  posses- 
sion   born    of    attendance    at    many 
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ten — twenty — thirties — an  unutter- 
able sense  of  injury  flashing  from 
her  eye,  but  with  a  grin  of  triumph 
on  her  lips. 

"Your  husband  killed  my  father." 
The  girl  had  said  this  thing  but 
once,  but  it  was  still  ringing  in  the 
air,  in  the  high  falsetto  tones  of 
Dora  Mullin.  It  was  clear,  very 
clear,  that  Dora  had  not  improvised. 
She  had  repeated  what  she  had 
heard;  what  her  mother,  perhaps 
over  a  dead  man's  bier,  had  dinned 
into  her  ears.  And  it  was  all  the 
more  effective  for  that  reason.  It 
was  a  dramatic  moment — terribly 
dramatic. 

Young  Mrs.  Bernhard  was  the 
first  to  make  a  move.  Without 
glancing  to  the  right  or  left,  she 
walked  slowly  and  deliberately  past 
the  child,  and  into  the  ante  room 
behind  the  tree.  The  spell  was 
broken.  Two  or  three  of  the  church 
women  followed  her. 

"Don't  mind  it,"  they  began.  She 
turned  upon  them. 

"Don't  speak  to  me,"  she 
answered,  "you  must  not  speak  to 
me  about  it." 

Hastily  she  donned  her  wraps, 
hastily  wrenched  open  the  outer 
door  of  the  ante  room,  and  hastily 
stepped  out  upon  the  street. 

Her  carriage  was  in  waiting,  the 
team  pacing  slowly  up  and  down 
before  the  church.  Impatiently  she 
gestured  to  the  coachman.  An  in- 
stant later  she  had  flung  herself  into 
a  corner  of  the  carriage,  sobbing  as 
though  her  heart  would  break. 

"It's  a  shame,"  she  cried,  "a  ter- 
rible disgrace." 

She  straightened  up  and  dried  het 
tears  as  she  heard  the  wheels  grind- 
ing the  gravel  of  the  drive-way  of 
her  home.  With  unseeing  eyes,  she 
stepped  past  the  footman,  up  the 
stone    steps,    and    into    the    house. 


She  checked  a  rising  sob,  and  has- 
tened into  a  small  room  at  the  end  of 
the  hall.  The  room  was  lighted,  and 
in  its  centre  was  a  mahogany  desk 
littered   with   papers. 

"Where — where  is  Carl?"  she 
asked  herself  impatiently.  She  re- 
traced her  steps,  darted  up  the  stair- 
way, and  brushed  hastily  into  her 
bed  room.  She  paused  upon  its 
threshold  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  anger. 

"Carl,"  she  burst  out,  "why  don't 
you  let  Patricia  do  all  that?" 

A  young  man,  with  a  round, 
smooth  shaven  face,  wearing  a 
velvet  house  jacket,  sat  in  a  small, 
armless  rocking  chair  with  an  infant 
in  his  arms.  The  young  man  chuc- 
kled softly. 

"Because,"  he  answered  in  a  low 
voice,  "I  wanted  to  do  it  all  myself. 
He  woke  up,"  he  went  on  to  explain, 
"and  I  guess  I  was  the  only  one 
who  heard  him.  So  I  took  a  hand 
at  him   myself." 

She  crossed  the  room  and  looked 
upon  the  child.  "He's  fast  asleep," 
she  commented,  "why  don't  you  put 
him  down?" 

There  was  something  more  than 
mere  suggestion  in  her  voice — there 
was  command.  The  young  man 
nodded,  rose,  and  stealing  into  the 
next  room,  laid  his  burden  carefully 
upon  a  diminutive  white  bed. 

"He's  so  soft — and  warm,"  he 
whispered  to  himself. 

He  returned,  to  find  young  Mrs. 
Bernhard  seated  at  the  dressing 
table,  her  head  in  her  hands,  sobbing 
convulsively,  hysterically.  He  strode 
to  her  side. 

"Aline,"  he  cried,  "what  is  it — 
what  is  the  matter?" 

He  touched  her  gently  upon  the 
head.  Angrily,  she  swept  his  hand 
aside,  lifted  her  head  and  tossed  it. 

"I  hate  it,"  she  exclaimed. 
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"Hate — what?"  inquired  Charles 
Bernhard,  "what  is  it  that  you 
mean?" 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  faced  him. 
"Your  business,"  she  returned;  "it's 
a  disgrace — it's  disgusting.  Back 
there  in  the  church  are  all  those 
women — you  know  whom  I  mean — 
Mrs.  van  Alstyne,  Mrs.  Wilmerd- 
ing,  Mrs.  Patten-Smith,  laughing  at 
me  in  their  sleeves;  talking  about 
me  behind  my  back — thanking  their 
stars  that  their  husbands  do  some- 
thing decent  for  a  living.  And  by 
Sunday  night  the  whole  church  will 
know  it.  I  can  never,  never,  never 
face  them  any  more." 

Bernhard  caught  her  by  the  arm. 
"What  will  they  know?"  he  asked. 

Once  more  she  burst  into  sobs; 
again  she  covered  her  beautiful  face 
with  her  hands.  But  by  degrees 
Bernhard  found  out  all  that  had 
happened  at  the  church  that  night. 

"If  you  were  a  man,"  wailed 
young  Mrs.  Bernhard,  "you'd  give 
up  such  a  disgraceful  business." 

"But,  my  dear,"  protested  Bern- 
hard,  the  brewer,  "you  don't  under- 
stand, dear.  It  is  not,  cannot  be  my 
fault  because  some  child's  father 
dies  a  drunkard's  death.  I  did  not 
kill  this  man.  You  know  that.  If 
he  wants  to  drink  himself  to  death, 
he  will  do  it.  I  cannot  help  it — don't 
you  see?" 

"I  see,"  returned  his  young  wife 
steadily,  "that  you  have  no  right  to 
make  beer  that  people  can  get 
drunk  on ;  you  have  no  right  to 
sell  beer  to  a  lot  of  saloon  keepers, 
and  hob-nob  with  them ;  you  have 
no  right  to  put  me  in  a  position 
where  the  women  of  my  own  church, 
my  own  set,  look  down  upon  me,  and 
laugh  at  me,  and  at  my  husband — ■ 
where  all  the  people  of  the  town  say 
that  it  is  nothing  but  money  that 
keeps  us  in  society,  in   the  church. 


And  then — a  disgraceful  thing  like 
this.  Its  too  much.  Its  wicked — 
disgracefully  wicked.  You  have  no 
right." 

Bernhard,  the  young  brewer, 
drew  his  hand  nervously  across  his 
brow. 

"But,  Aline,"  he  began,  "you 
don't  think — you  don't  understand." 

"Think,"  she  retorted,  "it  is  you 
who  do  not  think — of  me.  It  is  you 
who  do  not  understand."  She 
stamped  her  foot.  "Think — of  those 
women  going  home  to  their  hus- 
bands to-night;  thanking  their  stars 
that  they're  married  to  doctors  and 
lawyers  and  dry  goods  men,  instead 
of  brewers.     It's — it's  intolerable." 

Bernhard  resumed  his  seat. 
"Aline,"  he  went  on,  gently,  "let  me 
explain.  Don't  you  understand  how 
it  is?  I  come  from  a  family  of 
brewers — my  father,  grandfather, 
great  grandfather,  all  of  them,  were 
brewers.  Don't  you  see?  Brewing 
beer  is  a  part  of  me — it's  my  life. 
People  have  got  to  have  beer — it's 
better  for  them  than  whiskey  is.  I 
make  good  beer.  I  deal  fairly  with 
my  customers.  And  I  try  to  do 
what's  right  with  my  money.  It 
was  you,  Aline,  who  provided  for 
the  children  of  the  mission  all  the 
presents  for  to-night.  You  know 
that.     We  try  to  do  what's  right." 

"To  think,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Bern- 
hard,  "that  my  prominence  in  my 
church  is  due  to  the  money  made 
from  selling  beer.  It's  too  much. 
Tou  don't  understand,  Carl,  Twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  it  might  have 
been  different.  To-day  the  senti- 
ment of  everybody  is  against  it. 
The  church  looks  down  upon  it. 
The  women  of  the  church — the 
women  of  my  circle  look  down  upon 
me — because  I'm  the  wife  of  Bern- 
hard,  the  brewer." 

Bernhard  shook  his  head.     "Soci- 
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ety,"  he  answered,  "accepts  your  in- 
vitations, my  dear.  The  church,  it 
takes  your  money.  How  can  they 
look  down  upon  you  when  they  do 
that?" 

She  turned  upon  him.  "Why," 
she  inquired,  "do  you  not  go  to 
church  ?" 

He  weakened.  "You  have  me 
there,"  he  confessed ;  "it  is  true  that 
I  do  not  go  because  I  feel  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  church 
is  against  my  making  beer.  I  don't 
go,  simply  because  I  don't  want  to 
offend  the  people,  and  I  don't  want 
the  people  to  offend  me." 

She  darted  an  angry  look  at  him. 
"You  let  your  wife  bear  the  brunt 
of  it,"  she  answered,  "that  is  what 
you  mean." 

"That,"  he  answered  slowly,  "is 
not  what  I  mean.  I  think  you  do 
not  understand." 

Each  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  young  Mrs.  Bernhard  spoke. 
"Carl,"  she  said,  leaning  toward  him, 
"T  want  you  to  do  something  for  me 
— I  want  you  to  give  up  business — 
I  want  you  to  stop  making  beer. 
For — me." 

He  answered  with  a  startled  look ; 
he  rose  once  more.  "Aline,"  he  said, 
"how  can  I  do  it?  It's  my  business. 
Don't  you  see,  girl?  It's  our  living 
— it  puts  clothes  on  our  back.  I 
know  the  business.'" 

"There  are  other  good  businesses 
that  pay,"  she  responded  coldly, 
"you  are  intelligent.  You  can  do 
something  else  as  well." 

He  shook  his  head.  "Every  man 
to  his  trade,"  he  replied,  "I  know 
this  business — it's  the  business  that 
is  breath  to  my  nostrils ;  life  blood 
to  my  veins.  It's  born  in  me,  Aline. 
If  I  drop  it,  I  drop  it.  Let  me  tell 
you,  girl.  This  is  a  good  business, 
for  me.  If  I  had  a  fortune,  it  might 
be  different;    J  might  break  off,    But 


you  must  remember,  that  just  now, 
it's  a  business  with  an  income — a  fine 
income,  and  little  else.  I  mortgaged 
the  plant  to  the  handle  when  my 
father  died.  You  know  that,  and 
you  know  why  I  did  it.  It  was  for 
improvements ;  the  improvements 
have  paid  immensely.  In  five  years 
I  can  wipe  that  mortgage  off.  In 
ten  years  after  that  I  can  be  very, 
very  rich.  Meantime,  we  are  spend- 
ing a  fine  income.  We  have  more 
money  than  we  want — so  long  as 
the  business  continues.  We  are 
getting  our  money  from  that  and 
that  alone.  If  we  drop  it — we  must 
give  up  everything.  I  want  to  make 
it  plain,  Aline,"  he  said,  "I  want  you 
to  understand." 

Young  Mrs.  Bernhard  stepped 
forward  and  looked  him  in  the  eye. 
The  influence  of  that  evening's 
tragedy  was  still  upon  her. 

"Carl,"  she  said,  "you  can  choose 
between  your  business  and  my  love 
for  you.  We  must  decide  this  thing 
at  once." 

In  the  next  instant  Bernhard's 
soul  looked  from  his  eyes.  He  knew 
that  his  life,  his  world,  centred  about 
this  woman  who  ever  was  and  ever 
would  be  a  beautiful  young  girl  to 
him. 

"Aline,"  he  answered,  warmly,  "I 
would  do  anything  in  the  world  for 
you.  You  know  that.  Perhaps  you 
do  not  know — do  not  realize  that  in 
all  that  I  have  said  to-night  I  have 
thought  of  you — not  of  myself."  He 
stopped.  "I  want  twenty-four 
hours  to  think  about  it,  Aline,"  he 
went  on,  "I  want  you  to  think  about 
it,  and  what  it  means.  We  don't 
quite  understand  each  other  now. 
.  .  .  I  shall  decide  as  you  want 
me  to  to-morrow." 

He  stretched  forth  his  arms,  and 
drew  her  toward  him  and  kissed  her. 
Sfre  submitted,  coldjj  m$  in4iffejr? 
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ently  enough.  Then  he  left  her  and 
went  down  to  his  den,  and  shut  the 
door  behind  him. 

Upstairs,  his  young  wife  sobbed 
half  the  night  away. 

The  next  day  he  reached  home 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"I  was  afraid,"  he  told  his  wife, 
"that  I  would  not  find  you  home." 

"After  last  night,"  she  answered, 
with  some  show  of  indignation, 
"how  could  I  go  out — I  cannot  look 
those  women  in  the  face  for  a  whole 
month." 

"Speaking  of  last  night,"  he  re- 
sponded, "I  looked  up  this  little 
Mullin  girl.  I  made  inquiries.  I 
saw  Schaefer,  a  customer  of  ours. 
He  runs  a  place  on  the  corner  of 
Second  and  Canal.  He  knew  this 
Mullin— Mike  Mullin  as  he  called 
him.  He  tells  me  Mullin  was  a 
drunk — a  whiskey  drunk.  He  tells 
me  that  Mullin  drank  whiskey  and 
nothing  else — that  he  wouldn't 
drink  beer.  He  says  that  Mullin's 
wife,  the  girl's  mother,  is  just  as 
bad  as  Mullin  was.  He  says  that 
whenever  Mullin's  widow  gets  par- 
ticularly bad  she  comes  into  his 
place  and  says  to  him  just  what  the 
girl  said  to  you  last  night — that  he, 
Schaefer,  killed  Mike  Mullin.  That's 
all — that's  the  whole  story.  .  .  . 
For  your  sake,  though,  Aline,  I 
went  to  the  house  and  left  fifty  dol- 
lars for  the  family.  They're  pretty 
poor,  I — thought,  perhaps,  you'd 
think  it  right." 

Mrs.  Bernhard  stamped  her  foot. 
"When,  Carl,"  she  asked,  "will  you 
learn  not  to  be  a  fool.  The  idea  of 
giving  that  impertinent  little  raga- 
muffin anything.  She — she  ought 
to  have  been  arrested.  Her  mother 
ought  to  be  fined  fifty  dollars  for 
teaching  her  such  things.  .  .  . 
Well,  you  are  a  fool." 

Bernhard    smiled.      A    load    was 


lifted  from  his  mind.  "Then,"  he 
said,  "you  have  changed  your  views 
about  the  matter.  You  don't  want 
me  to  give  it  up?" 

"What?"  queried  she. 

"Everything,"   he   answered. 

"If  everything  means  the  busi- 
ness— "  she  responded  earnestly. 

"It  does,"  he  said. 

"Then,"  she  concluded,  "I  cer- 
tainly do.    Of  course  I  do." 

He  led  the  way  into  his  den. 
"You  have  thought  about  it  care- 
fully, Aline?"  he  asked.  She  nodded. 
He  rose  and  shut  the  door. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  first,  in  detail, 
just  what  it  will  mean  to  us,  finan- 
cially. I  want  you  to  listen.  .  .  . 
When  you  have  heard,  I  shall  abide 
by  your  decision.     I  promise  that." 

For  twenty  minutes  he  talked; 
explaining  everything  carefully  and 
at  length.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "this  sacrifice 
would  mean  comparative  poverty 
for  us,  Aline — perhaps  it  will  mean 
poverty  in  dead  earnest.  I  want 
you  to  think  of  that." 

She  returned  his  glance.  "I 
would  rather  live  in  poverty,"  she 
answered,  "than  in  this  intolerable 
disgrace." 

He  was  still  uncertain.  "Are  you 
quite  sure,  Aline,"  he  asked,  "that 
you  know  what  it  means  to  be 
poor?" 

"I  have  considered  everything," 
she  answered,  "you  need  not  fear 
for  me."  Once  more  he  hesitated. 
Then  he  stepped  to  her  side  and 
crushed  her  to  his  breast. 

"I  do  this  because  I  love  you, 
Aline,"  he  told  her,  "for  myself  I  do 
not  care.  I  could  live  in  a  hovel 
with  you.  I  will  work  my  fingers  to 
the  bone  for  you — and  for  the  boy. 
.  .  .  I  have  decided,"  he  added, 
"it  shall  be  as  you  say." 
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The  blood  rushed  into  her  face. 
With  a  swift,  sudden  movement  she 
turned,  seized  his  face  between  her 
hands,  and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth. 
The  pact  was  sealed. 

A  week  later  as  Charles  Bernhard 
walked  along  the  street  he  felt  a 
heavy  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  He 
turned.  Beside  him  walked  a  man 
whose  face  he  knew.  This  man  was 
the  Rev.  John  Armstrong,  pastor  of 
Mrs.  Bernhardt  church.  He  was  a 
broad-shouldered,  middle-aged  man, 
with  firm  lips  and  small  side 
whiskers. 

"Mr.  Bernhard,"  he  exclaimed, 
"you  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  You 
have  done  what  no  man  in  my 
church  would  have  done — you  have 
done  what  I  am  afraid  I  would  have 
hesitated  to  do  myself.  There  are 
things  that  a  clergyman  feels  that 
he  cannot  always  say  to  the  busi- 
ness men  he  meets ;  it  is  difficult 
even  now  for  me  to  say  to  you  that 
my  face  was  set  against  the  business 
that  you  carried  on — there  are  men 
of  my  calling,  even,  who  would  ap- 
prove a  business  of  that  kind.  But 
I  can  say  to  you  now,  that,  divided 
as  the  town  may  be  upon  the  sub- 
ject, some  of  them  call  you  a  saint, 
some  of  them  a  fool — I  guess  you 
know  that — " 

Bernhard  smiled  and  nodded. 
"I've  heard  of  it,"  he  answered, 
"and,"  he  added,  a  worried  look 
crossing  his  countenance,  "the  men 
that  I've  thrown  out  of  employment 
have  called  me  a  knave." 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  returned  the 
other,  warmly,  "you  are  the  first 
man  I  ever  met  who  plucked  his  life 
up  by  the  roots  for  the  sake  of  right- 
eousness, and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  fact." 

Bernhard  slowly  shook  his  head. 
"I  would  rather,  sir,"  he  said,  "that 
you   did   not    mistake    my   motives. 


What  I  have  done  I  have  done  en- 
tirely for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Bernhard. 
To  her  belongs  the  credit,  if  there  be 
any  credit  at  all.  I  did  it  for  her 
sake." 

The  Rev.  Armstrong  held  out  his 
hand.  "I  want  men  like  you,  sir," 
he  exclaimed  warmly,  "within  my 
church.  I  want  you,  sir,  in  my 
church.  I  hope  you'll  come." 

It  was  an  invitation  that  Bern- 
hard  did  not  try  to  resist.  Bernhard 
was  good.  All  his  life  he  had  been 
a  man  of  clean  personal  habits ;  and 
his  companions  had  been  good  men. 
His  life  was  regular  and  well 
ordered.  By  nature  he  was  emo- 
tional. He  had  ever  regarded  the 
influence  of  the  church  with  favor. 
But,  as  he  had  explained  to  Mrs. 
Bernhard,  the  evergrowing  popular 
sentiment  (which  he  could  not 
understand)  against  his  business, 
had  kept  him  away.  But  now,  he 
went.  He  found  himself  the  cyno- 
sure of  all  eyes.  His  hand  was 
gripped  with  fervor  by  fanatics. 

"A  saint,"  they  whispered  to  each 
other. 

Men  of  his  own  practical  busi- 
ness status  in  the  world  smiled  as 
they  shook  his  hand. 

"A  fool,"  they  thought  to  them- 
selves. 

U|p  in  the  gallery  of  the  church 
sat  poor  men  with  wives  and  chil- 
dren. They  brushed  past  him,  and 
never  spoke. 

"The  rogue,"  they  growled,  "he 
had  no  right  to  turn  us  out  like 
that." 

Mrs.  Bernhard,  however,  was 
happy  and  complacent.  "At  least," 
she  told  herself,  "I  can  look  Mrs. 
van  Alstyne  in  the  face.  And  Mrs. 
Wilmerding.  And  Mrs.  Patten- 
Smith." 

"Carl,"  she  called  to  her  husband 
one  evening  a  week  later,  "what  do 
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you  think  of  this?"  She  passed  over 
a  dozen  lists  containing  memoranda 
of  various  kinds.  Bernhard  looked 
upon  them. 

"What  is  this?"  he  inquired. 

"Next  month's  reception,"  she 
answered  briefly,  "and  the  largest 
One  we've  had." 

He  laid  down  the  lists  upon  her 
dressing  table.  "Do  you  think,"  he 
asked,  "that  we  ought  to  have  it? 
I  don't  see  how  we  can  afford  it  just 
at  this  time. 

She  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 
"Why  not?"  she  inquired,  "we  must 
have  money  enough  for  that.  Be- 
sides, you  don't  have  to  use  any  of 
your  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
business." 

He  laughed.  "You  forget,  Aline," 
he  interposed,  "that  all  my  money, 
or  most  of  it,  was  in  the  business — 
is  there  yet ;  and  that,  though  I  have 
no  business  to  put  money  in,  I  cer- 
tainly have  none  to  get  money  out. 
Don't  you  see?" 

She  flushed.  "Do  you  mean,"  she 
asked,  "that  we  have  not  enough 
money  just  to  give  this  reception?" 

"Of  course,"  he  answered,  "but 
we  can't  afford  it.  We  have  the 
money,  but  we  cannot  spare  it." 

"You  will  get  another  business," 
she  returned. 

"That,"  he  answered,  "is  to  be 
seen.  It's  harder  than  you  think 
for.  It's  harder  even,  than  I  sup- 
posed." 

"Father  has  a  good  business — he 
makes  money,"  she  said,  "and  it  is 
respectable,  the  note  brokerage  busi- 
ness." 

She  was  right ;  her  father  was 
well  off,  a  prominent  citizen  of  the 
town  across  the  river ;  a  pillar  in  the 
church,  and  respectable — for  it  is 
highly  respectable  to  take  huge 
profits  from  people  in  necessity.  As 
a   lender  of   money   and   shaver  of 


notes,     he     was     a     huge     success. 
Benrhard  shook  his  head. 

"I  could  never  go  into  a  business 
of  that  kind,"  he  remarked,  "I'll 
have  to  look  up  something  else." 

Young  Mrs.  Bernhard  picked  up 
her  lists.  "We  can  discuss  this  bet- 
ter," she  answered,  "after  the  recep- 
tion." 

It  was  at  the  reception  that  Wil- 
merding,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  turned  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
merding. 

"Kate,"  he  whispered,  "these  peo- 
ple are  outdoing  themselves.  This 
beats  anything  we  ever  did.  Bern- 
hard  must  have  had  a  fortune  to 
retire  upon.  Maybe  he's  only  lazy 
and  rich,  instead  of  being  a  fool." 

Mrs.  Patten-Smith,  in  another 
corner,  turned  to  her  daughter. 
"These  people  were  nicer,"  she  com- 
mented, "when  they  were  brewers. 
I  hate  anybody  without  visible 
means  of  support." 

It  was  two  months  later,  on  a 
Sunday,  that  Bernhard  turned  to 
his  wife.  There  was  a  glow  of  com- 
plete understanding  on  his  face. 

"At  last,  Aline,"  he  told  her,  "I 
see  it,  as  you  saw  it ;  as  Dr.  Arm- 
strong sees  it.  I  see  now  that  it  is 
wrong,  positively  wrong  for  me  to 
have  sold  the  stuff  I  did.  It  has 
taken  me  a  long  while  to  under- 
stand— but  now  I  know.  I  am  glad 
to  know.  Glad  that  the  right  and 
wrong  is  so  clearly  marked.  Before, 
I  was  uncertain.  But  now,  I  know 
that  I  did  the  right  thing  when  I 
gave  it  up.  I  thought  you  were 
finicky  about  it,  dear,  at  the  time, 
but  now,  I  see.     I'm  glad." 

She  did  not  answer  him  at  once. 
When  she  did,  she  looked  the  other 
way.  "Pierson  tells  me,"  she  said 
coldly,  "that  you  are  going  to  sell 
the  horses,  and  g^oing  to  discharge 
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him  and  James.  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  why?" 

"Because,"  he  answered  mildly, 
"we  cannot  afford  them,  dear." 

Impatiently  she  waved  her  arm. 
"Afford,"  she  cried,  "I  hate  that 
word.  Why  don't  you  go  out  and 
earn  money — why  don't  you  go  into 
business.  Then  we  could  afford. 
What  do  you  suppose  that  I  and 
little  Carl  are  going  to  do?" 

"I'm  doing  my  best,"  answered 
he,  "it  takes  more  time  than  I 
thought." 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
drew  out  a  few  bills.  "I  told  Dr. 
Armstrong,"  he  went  on,  "that  we 
would  contribute  to  the  special 
fund.  I  wish  you  would  hand  this 
to  young  Walsh.  He  has  charge  of 
it." 

His  wife  counted  the  money  over. 
"All  this,"  she  exclaimed,  bitterly, 
"to  the  church,  and  I  can  go  without 
my  carriage." 

He  was  troubled.  "It  seems  to 
me,  dear,"  he  answered,  "that  we 
ought  to  keep  up  our  contributions 
to  the  church.  It's  the  only  way 
we  can  do  good.  The  church  is  a 
good  thing,"  he  added,  "it  has  made 
me  see  the  right  and  the  wrong." 

Mrs.  Bernhard  sniffed.  She  put 
the  money  in  her  pocket.  Young 
Walsh,  the  treasurer  of  the  special 
fund,-  met  the  rector  one  day  on  the 
street. 

"Didn't  you  tell  me,"  he  asked, 
"that  Bernhard  was  going  to  give  us 
something  solid  for  the  fund?  I 
thought  so.  Well,  that's  a  month 
ago — and  he  hasn't  paid  it  yet. 
Shall  I  speak  to  him  about  it?" 

But  he  never  did  speak  to  him 
about  it;  and  it  was  never  paid;  and 
Bernhard  never  knew. 

"Whatever  goes  to  the  church," 
he  told  his  wife,  "I  want  to  give 
through  you." 


One  day  he  came  home  with  a 
laugh.  "Aline,"  he  cried,  tossing 
the  boy  in  the  air,  "I've  got  a  job — 
for  you  and  little  Carl.  Think  of 
it — after  all  these  months." 

"A — a  business?"  she  inquired. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "just  a  posi- 
tion— a  good  one;  at  fifty  dollars  a 
week.  Now  you  see,"  he  told  her, 
"with  the  few  thousands  that  we've 
saved,  and  the  house,  and  this  fifty 
a  week,  we  can  get  along — swim- 
mingly." 

"Fifty  a  week,"  wailed  Mrs. 
Bernhard,  "why  I  need  that — actu- 
ally need  it,  for  the  table  alone. 
Why  don't  they  give  you  more?" 

Bernhard,  in  sooth,  was  satisfied. 
He  saw  his  way  clear  to  live  on  the 
income  from  the  money  he  had  re- 
served, and  upon  his  salary.  He 
respected  the  tenacity  with  which 
his  wife  clung  to  the  house;  he  was 
not  averse  himself  to  keeping  up  ap- 
pearances. But  now,  he  assured 
himself,  they  could  do  quite  well. 

But,  he  had  left  out  of  his  calcu- 
lations, one  fact.  .  He  had  placed  his 
thousands  in  the  keeping  of  Mrs. 
Bernhard;  invested  them  in  her 
name,  in  paying  securities.  It  was 
a  matter  of  months  only,  before 
these  thousands  had  disappeared 
like  magic.  ...  It  is  just  as 
well  to  pass  over  the  months  that 
followed  the  disappearance  of  this 
money.  There  is  little  good  in  cry- 
ing over  spilled  milk.  Mrs.  Bern- 
hard  was  a  woman  who  could  not 
understand  why  her  income  did  not 
continue  after  her  principal  was 
gone. 

And  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  Bern- 
hard  came  home  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  one  Thursday. 

"I  have  lost  my  job,"  he  said 
wearily,  "somehow  I  didn't  seem  to 
suit.  I  guess  they  were  right.  I 
didn't    know    the     business."       He 
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sighed.  "I  never  knew  but  one,"  he 
added. 

His  wife  handed  him  a  letter.  It 
was  from  the  Trust.  They  offered 
to  save  him  his  equity  in  the 
brewery  plant  on  the  river,  and  to 
employ  him  at  $10,000  per  year  to 
run  it  for  them.  He  passed  it  back 
to  her;  she  read  it. 

"Well?"  she  inquired. 

"It's  a  temptation,"  he  answered, 
"but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  about 
that.  The  business  is  wrong,  and 
I'll  keep  out  of  it."  There  was  a 
new  light  in  his  eyes  as  he  turned 
to  her.  "And,  besides,  dear,"  he 
told  her,  "I  shall  keep  my  pact  with 
you." 

He  gave  the  Trust  his  answer. 
"Fool,"  laughed  the  members  of  the 
Trust.  And  they  put  a  new  man  in 
charge  of  the  old  plant,  which  they 
had  purchased  at  a  foreclosure  sale. 
And  the  new  man  moved  into  town, 
and  entered  society,  and  became  a 
pillar  of  the  church. 

"Gee,"  said  the  new  man  to  his 
friends,  "I'd  like  to  live  in  that  fine 
house  of  Bernhard's." 

Bernhard  and  his  wife  clung  to 
the  house,  however,  even  though 
they  placed  a  mortgage  on  it.  And 
the  money  that  they  borrowed  gave 
them  added  hope,  and  Bernhard  ob- 
tained employment  once  again — at 
twenty-five  a  week. 

"I've  got  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  work  up,  Aline,"  he  told  her, 
"I  must  learn  a  business  before  I 
can  expect  to  get  good  money  from 
it.  I'm  doing  just  the  best  T  can, 
you  see." 

"If  I  only  had  a  man  for  my  hus- 
band," Aline  told  herself,  "instead 
of  a  fool — a  fool." 

It  was  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
foreclosure  sale  of  Bernhard's  house, 
that  Bernhard  woke  and  found  his 


wife  fully  dressed,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  beside  the  boy. 
Bernhard  glanced  at  the  clock.  It 
was  not  yet  seven. 

"W-where  are  you  going?"  he 
stammered,  hazily. 

Young  Mrs.  Bernhard  shut  her 
teeth  with  a  snap.  "I'm  going — 
home,"  she  answered,  "over  to  my 
father's.  I  wanted  to  get  off  before 
anybody  sees  me."  She  stopped. 
"I'm  going  home — for  good." 

Bernhard  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
threw  a  dressing  gown  about  him. 

"W-what  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"I  mean,"  she  answered,  "what  I 
say.  You  cannot  support  me  and 
little  Carl.  You  know  that.  They 
would  turn  us  out  of  this  house  this 
week — you  know  that.  What  can  I 
do  ?  Nothing,  save  to  go  away.  I'm 
going  to  go  away — at  once." 

"But,"  answered  Bernhard'  "I  can 
support  you.  We  can  live,  we 
three,  on  what  I  earn — and  I'm  do- 
ing better  all  the  time.  You  must 
stay  here." 

She  turned.  "We  are  going,  now, 
at  once,"  she  answered,  "I  and  little 
Carl." 

Bernhard  pressed  his  forehead 
with  one  hand.  "No — no,"  he  cried, 
darting  forward,  "not — not  the 
boy."  He  caught  the  chubby  little 
chap  by  the  arm.  In  his  intensity 
he  scared  the  boy. 

"No — no,"  yelled  the  boy,  lustily, 
"I'm  going  out — with  mamma." 

Young  Mrs.  Bernhard  turned  to 
him  once  more.  "We  need  some 
money,"  she  said  coldly,  "I  suppose 
you  can  let  me  have  a  little." 

Bernhard  gulped  caught  at  his 
trousers  and  emptied  a  pocket  into 
his  hand.  He  dropped  it  all  into  the 
side  bag  which  she  wore.  He 
caught  the  boy  up  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  him. 

And  then — they  went.     Bernhard 
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dressed  that  morning,  somehow, 
and  went  to  church.  When  the  box 
was  passed  for  contributions  he  felt 
confidently  in  his  trousers  pocket. 
Then  he  paled,  and  fumbled  with 
his  waistcoat.  He  had  forgotten  for 
the  moment  that  he  was  penniless. 
He  nodded  apologetically  to  young 
Walsh,  who  held  the  box,  and  young 
Walsh  passed  on.  After  the  service 
he  sought  out  young  Walsh,  dragged 
him  into  a  corner  and  explained. 

"I  had  plenty  in  my  pocket,"  he 
said,  nervously,  "but  I  gave  it  all  to 
Mrs.  Bernhard — and  the  boy." 

"And  they,"  added  Walsh,  "didn't 
come  to-day." 

"That's  it,"  returned  Bernhard, 
"they — they  didn't  come.  I'll  make 
it  up  next  week." 

Walsh  laughed  noisily.  "It  didn't 
make  a  particle  of  difference,  Mr. 
Bernhard,"  he  answered,  "to  me  or 
to  anybody  else." 


"I'll  make  it  up  next  week,"  re- 
iterated Bernhard.  But  he  was  not 
there  next  week.  Nor  the  week 
after.     Nor  the  week  after  that. 

"Somehow,"  he  told  himself,  "I 
can  never  go  back  there  without 
Aline  and — the  boy." 

Over  at  the  home  of  Aline's 
father,  they  sat,  night  after  night, 
and  discussed  the  matter. 

"I  don't  care  what  you  say,"  re- 
marked Aline's  father,  "Bernhard 
was  a  fool  for  giving  up  that  busi- 
ness. What  did  he  do  it  for,  any- 
how?    He  must  have  been  a  fool." 

"He  was  a  fool,"  responded  Aline, 
genially,  "he  is  a  fool,  and  he'll 
always  be  a  fool." 

"Mamma,"  the  boy  would  sleepily 
remark,  with  his  nose  flattened 
against  the  window  pane,  "when  is 
papa  coming,  and  when  are  we  go- 
ing home — to  him?" 


Hail  and  Farewell 

By  Konan  Machugh 

Old  London's  stones,  and  Paris  gay, 
The  gleaming  peaks  of  fair  Tyrol, 
Where  mountain  shepherd's  tuneful  call 

Wakes  dawn  to  greet  you  on  your  way; 

And  Rome,  the  mighty  one  that  dreams 
The  ages  down;  the  silver  glow 
Of  Adriatic's  ebb  and  flow 

Where  each  Venetian  palace  gleams; 


These  call  you,  Lady  of  the  West. 
Our  distant  hail  repeats   "Farewell," 
Yet  though  in  camp  or  court  you  dwell 

We  know  the  heart  within  your  breast 

Beats  true  to  home  where'er  you  sail, 
Nor  Prince  nor  Potentate  may  know 
Its  inmost  and  serenest  glow; 

God  speed  the  time  we  bid  you  "Hail" 


Christmas   in  New  England  Literature 


By  Alice  O'Brien 


COLONIAL  New  England  was 
made  up  largely  of  conscien- 
tious enthusiasts  who  looked 
upon  the  Christmas  festivities  of  old 
England  as  loose  and  sinful  prac- 
tices. For  this  they  should  not  be 
unjustly  censured,  for  many  of 
the  English  customs  that  they 
held  in  memory  were  wild  and 
boisterous.  The  rioting  that  ac- 
companied the  election  of  the 
"Lord  of  Misrule"  on  Christinas 
eve  during  the  middle  ages  con- 
tinued in  varying  forms  as  late  as 
the  time  when  the  Puritans  began 
to  come  into  public  prominence  in 
England  and  her  colonies;  and  in 
many  old  books  and  sermons  one 
may  read  of  the  demoralized  state 
of  rural  England,  the  lawlessness, 
revelry,  and  ribald  singing  that  filled 
the  streets  and  inns  of  English  towns 
and  villages  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  It  was  such  behavior, 
and  the  fact  that  it  went  in  the  com- 
pany of  an  ancient  church  feast  day 
that  made  the  early  New  Eng- 
enders so  rigid  in  their  non-observ- 
ance of  Christmas. 

Cotton  described  the  mode  of 
keeping  Christmas  in  his  day  as 
wanton  and  Bacchanalian.  The 
Pilgrims  would  have  destroyed  any- 
thing that  pertained  to  the  ritual  of 
the  English  church,  and  the  general 
attitude  of  the  early  colonists  was 
genuinely  conscientious  and  taken 
up  after  due  consideration  of  the 
more  serious  side  of  the  matter. 
Diaries  of  this  time  describe  the 
performance  of  the  ordinary  daily 
work  of  any  week  day  on  December 
twenty-fifth.     From  a  Puritan  diary 


kept     by     a     prominent     Bostonian 
comes  the  following: 

"December  25th,  1685.  Carts  come  to 
town  and  shops  open  as  usual.  Some 
somehow  observe  the  day,  but  are  vexed. 
I  believe  that  the  Body  of  people  profane 
it,  and  blessed  be  God  no  authority  yet  to 
compel  them  to  keep  it." 

That  solemn  authoress,  Anne 
Bradstreet,  wrote  in  her  long  poem, 
the  "Seasons,"  describing  a  New 
England  winter: 

"December  is  my  first,  and  now  the  sun 
To   th'    Southward   Tropick,   his   swift   race 

doth   run ; 
This   month  he   'gins   to   length   the   short- 
ened morn. 
Through  Christendom  with  great  Festivity, 
Now's  held  (but  ghest)  for   blest  Nativity." 

As  time  went  on  the  history  of 
New  England  was  something  like 
that  of  a  nineteenth  century  large 
city.  It  grew  apace,  filled  with  peo- 
ple, and  became  cosmopolitan  in 
population.  Families  from  the 
mother  countries  of  Europe,  settled 
in  large  numbers,  and  each  brought 
his  accustomed  manner  of  life.  The 
Germans  have  given  us  the  custom 
of  erecting  the  Christmas  tree,  Hol- 
land the  legend  of  Saint  Nicholas, 
France  the  filling  of  the  children's 
stockings,  and  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  carol  singing,  the  use  of 
the  holly  and  mistletoe,  and  many 
Christmas  greetings  and  dishes. 
From  a  blending  of  all  these  national 
manners  grew  a  New  England  that 
has  given  birth  to  men  and  women 
who  have  remembered  Christmas 
in  delightful  poetry  and  fiction. 

Bryant's  "Christmas  in  1875"  de- 
scribes active  charity  and  universal 
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brotherly  peace  as  the  proper  ex- 
pression of  the  Christmas  spirit. 
These  lines  are  supposed  to  be 
uttered  by  a  Spaniard  as  he  contem- 
plates the  war  and  misery  all  about 
him,  but  they  could  be  regarded  as 
a  New  Englander's  typical  concep- 
tion of  Christian  concord : 

"Christ   is   not  come,   while   there 
The  men  of  blood  whose  crimes  affront  the 
skies 

Kneel  down  in  act  of  prayer, 
Amid  the  joyous  strains,  and  when  they  rise 

Go  forth,  with  sword  and  flame, 
To  waste  the  land  in  His  most  holy  name. 

"Oh,  when  the  day  shall  break 
O'er  realm  unlearned  in  warfare's  cruel  arts, 

And  all  their  millions  wake 
To   peaceful    tasks    performed    with    loving 
hearts 

On   such   a  blessed   morn, 
Well  may  the  nation  say  that  Christ  is  born." 

Much  like  this,  written  in  a  time 
of  war  and  party  strife  are  Long- 
fellow's lines,  "The  Christmas 
Bells." 

"And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head; 
'There  is  no  peace  on  earth,'  I  said, 

For  hate  is  strong 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep, 
God  is  not  dead,  nor  doth  he  sleep, 

The  Wrong  shall   fail, 

The   Right  prevail 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

His  charming  "Christmas  Carol" 
depicts  a  scene  in  Burgundy,  being- 
taken  from  the  "Noei  Bourgignon 
de  la  Mennoye"  (Rui  Barozai),  and 
his  "King  Olaf's  Christmas"  is  too 
well  known  to  be  described  here. 
Another  poem  of  peace,  a  rejoicing 
over  the  reconciliation  of  the  North 
and  the  South  with  the  final  ending 
of  the  Civil  War  are  Whittier's 
lines,  "A  Christmas  Carmen." 

"Sound  over  all  waters,  reach  out  from  all 

lands, 
The  chorus  of  voices,  the  clasping  of  hands. 
Sing  hymns  that  were  sung  by  the  stars  of 

the  morn, 
Sing  songs  of  the  angels  when  Jesus  was 

born, 


With  glad  jubilations 
Bring  hope  to  the  nations ! 
The    dark    night    is    ending    and    dawn    has 

begun : 
Rise,  hope  of  the  ages,  arise  like  the  sun, 
All    speech    flow    to    music,    all    hearts    beat 
as   one !" 

In  the  following  lines,  Whittier, 
our  truest  landscape  painter,  out- 
lines the  New  England  hills  with 
their  wooded  slopes  and  bare  tops 
so  beloved  by  those  who  have 
grown  up  in  their  sight,  or  who  visit 
them  yearly: 

"Low    in    the    east,    against    a    white,    cold 

dawn, 
The    black-lined    silhouette    of    the    woo  :1s 

was    drawn, 

And   on  a   wintry  waste 
Of  frosted   streams  and  hillsides  bare  and 

brown, 
Through    thin    cloud-films    a    pallid    ghost 

looked   down 
The   waning   moon   half-faced !" 

In  this  poem,  by  name  "The 
Christmas  of  1888,"  there  is  ex- 
pressed a  patriotic  devotion  and  love 
of  country.  The  cold,  bleak,  wintry 
New  England  is  compared  to  Beth- 
lehem's hillside  and 

"The    Magi's    star    seemed    here,    as    there 

and  then, — 
Our    homestead    pine-tree    was    the    Syrian 

palm, 
Our    heart's    desire    the    angels'     midnight 
psalm, 
Peace,    and   good-will   to   men!"' 

Among  the  more  recent  writers 
there  are  many  indeed  who  have 
employed  Christmas  as  a  theme. 
There  are  "A  Christmas  Hymn  for 
Children"  by  Miss  Daskam,  and 
"The  Parable  of  St.  Christopher" 
and  "The  Legend  of  Saint  Nicholas" 
in  Mrs.  Jackson's  "Bits  of  Talk  for 
Young  Folks."  Mrs.  Riggs  and 
Miss  Smith  have  together  compiled 
two  books  of  collected  poetry  for 
young  people  that  have  been  lov- 
ingly and  most  carefully  done.  In 
each  there  is  a  division  dedicated  to 
Christmas  containing  poems  by  the 
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most  famous  and  popular  poets,  and 
these  should  be  mentioned  here  even 
though  they  are  not  done  entirely 
by  New  England  authors  since  they 
show  the  favorite  lines  of  the  poetry 
of  the  world  as  seen  by  the  com- 
pilers who  are  good  judges  of  such 
things.  In  one  of  these,  the  "Golden 
Numbers,"  the  Christmas  collection 
has  the  title  the  "Glad  Evangel," 
and  in  the  other,  the  "Posy  Ring," 
the  Christmas  poems  are  gathered 
under  the  name   "Christmas  Bells." 

Although  Mrs.  Riggs  is  not  a  na- 
tive New  Englander,  from  her  earli- 
est years  she  has  identified  herself 
with  this  part  of  the  country.  She 
was  born  just  outside  of  Philadel- 
phia where  her  family  was  staying 
temporarily,  but  her  mother  always 
wished  her  to  be  called  a  New  Eng- 
land girl,  and  brought  her  up  with 
the  ideals  and  traditions  of  this  part 
of  the  country.  She  has  shown  a 
keen  insight  into  the  character  of 
Maine  country  people  in  her  recent 
novel,  "The  Rose  of  the  River," 
which  describes  many  characters 
that  have  actually  come  into  her  life 
in  Hollis,  Maine,  where  she  spends 
the  summer  months. 

Miss  Alcott's  stories,  that  depict 
the  healthy,  vigorous  life  of  Yankee 
children  in  the  '6o's,  are  too  well 
known  to  be  more  than  mentioned. 
They  include  "Christmas  Dreams," 
"Christmas  Turkey/'  ''Country 
Christmas,"  "Merry  Christmas," 
"Plays  at  Plumfield"  and  "Sur- 
prises," all  delightfully  suggestive 
as  to  title,  and  sweet  and  clean  in 
the  telling.  In  these  stories  there  is  a 
warmth  and  heartiness  that  never 
tires.  Add  to  these  "Tessa's  Sur- 
prise," "Tilly's  Christmas,"  and 
"Under  the  Mistletoe." 

While  speaking  of  the  stories  that 
have  been  written  for  children  one 
must   include   Mr.   Crothers's  "Miss 


Muffet's  Christmas  Party."  Mr. 
Crothers  was  born  in  Illinois  but 
has  adopted  New  England  as  the 
field  of  his  active  life.  He  has  been 
a  large  contributor  to  magazines 
here  and  has  lived  here  many  years. 
His  dear  little  story  is  much  loved, 
and  in  the  children's  room  in  the 
library  of  the  city  where  its  author 
resides  it  is  a  prime  favorite,  resting 
unread  on  the  book  shelves  for  only 
very  brief  periods,  which  is  a  true 
test  of  a  book's  popularity.  Miss 
Dillingham  has  discovered  the  diffi- 
cult path  to  the  hearts  of  the  young 
in  "The  Christmas  Tree  Scholar." 
The  writer  of  this  book  spent  her 
college  days  in  Boston  and  soon 
after  entered  into  literary  life  there. 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  whose  pictures 
of  New  England  life  in  its  decline 
will  probably  live  long  after  the  life 
she  depicts,  has  given  us  that  de- 
lightful story,  "Betty  Leicester's 
Christmas."  Then  there  are  in 
addition  to  these  Mrs.  Moulton's 
"Job  Gidding's  Christmas,"  Miss 
Ray's  "Jean's  Christmas  Eve,"  Miss 
Spofford's  "A  Christmas  that  was  a 
Christmas"  and  Miss  Swett's  "How 
Christmas  Came  to  Turkey's  Cove," 
"How  Santa  Claus  Found  the  Bil- 
bury  Poor  House"  and  "The  Christ- 
mas Toll.''  Mr.  Trowbridge's  "Carl 
Robson's  Christmas"  and  "Paul 
Garwin's  Christmas  Eve"  have  con- 
tributed their  share  in  constructing 
this  author's  phenomenal  popularity 
among  growing  boys  all  over  this 
country. 

Last  and  certainly  remarkable 
among  all  these  entertaining  stories 
is  Mrs.  Riggs's  "Bird's  Christmas 
Carol."  This  little  classic  is  read  and 
re-read  yearly  by  old  and  young.  It 
is  enjoyed  in  thousands  of  school 
rooms  to  the  equal  delight  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  In  pathos  and 
humor,    breadth    of    sympathy    and 
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kindly  charity,  one  may  place  it 
side  by  side  with  Charles  Dickens's 
famous  story  of  old  Scrooge  the 
miser. 

Hawthorne  has  given  ns  a  curious 
tale,  "The  Christmas  Banquet,"  in 
which  is  described  the  carrying  out 
of  a  bequest  that  ordered  that  the 
ten  most  miserable  people  on  earth 
should  be  gathered  together  yearly, 
at  Christmas  time,  to  be  given  a 
banquet.  The  execution  of  this 
whimsical  wish  is  described  with 
true  Hawthornian  precision  and 
nicety  of  detail. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  tells  the 
story  of  a  large  house  party,  in  the 
days  when  a  host  could  claim  a 
guest  for  more  than  a  week  end,  in 
his  "Christmas  at  Narragansett," 
and  in  his  "Christmas  Waits  in  Bos- 
ton" relates  what  he  says  is  true  in 
its  several  parts  being  made  up  of 
incidents  that  might  befall  any 
active  city  clergyman.  Speaking  of 
it  he  said :  "In  most  modern  Christ- 
mas stories  I  have  observed  that  the 
rich  wake  up  of  a  sudden  to  befriend 
the  poor,  and  that  the  moral  is 
educed  from  such  compassion.  The 
incidents  in  this  story  show,  what 
all  life  shows,  that  the  poor  befriend 
the  rich  as  truly  as  the  rich  the 
poor;  that,  in  the  Christian  life,  each 
needs  all."  In  it,  all  the  leading 
residential  streets  of  Boston  fifty 
years  ago  are  traversed  by  the 
Christmas  waits.  It  abounds  in 
varied  allusions  to  the  manners  of 
other  times  and  people  and  contains 
several  splendid  carols.  In  the 
course  of  the  story  are  these  charac- 
teristic words :  "What  an  eternity 
it  seemed  since  I  started  with  those 
children  singing  carols.  Bethlehem, 
Nazareth,  Calvary,  Rome,  Roman 
senators,  Tiberius,  Paul,  Nero, 
Clement,  Ephraim,  Ambrose  and  all 
the  singers,  Vincent  de  Paul  and  all 


the  loving  wonder  workers,  Luther 
and  Knox  and  all  the  carol  writers, 
Milton  and  Herbert  and  all  the 
prophets,  what  a  world  of  people 
had  been  keeping  Christinas  with 
Sam  Perry  and  Lycidas  and  Harry 
and  me." 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  "Christ- 
,  mas  Fantasy"  is  another  interesting 
story.  "Mrs.  Risley's  Christmas 
Dinner"  as  told  by  Mrs.  Higginson 
in  a  few  pages  is  heart-breaking  in 
its  pathos,  describing  the  failure  of 
a  married  daughter  to  appear  in  her 
country  home  after  five  years' 
absence,  and  her  mother's  bitter  dis- 
appointment after  having  painfully 
prepared  a  dinner  in  which  figure 
all  the  dishes  of  the  season.  Mrs. 
Risley  remarks  to  an  inquisitive 
neighbor,  "I've  worked  nigh  onto 
two  weeks  over  this  dinner,  a  seedin' 
raisins  an'  cur'nts  an'  things.  I've 
had  to  skimp  harrable,  Mis'  Tom- 
linson,  to  get  it,  but  it's  just — 
-perfed.  Roast  goose  an'  cranberry 
sass,  an'  cel'ry  soup,  an'  mince  an' 
punkin  pie — to  say  nothin'  o'  plum 
puddin'!  An'  cookies  an'  cur'nt  jell 
tarts  for  the  children.  I'll  hev  to 
wear  my  old  underclo'es  all  winter 
to  pay  for  it;  but  I  don't  care."  This 
real  New  England  Christmas  dinner 
was  prepared  in  vain,  for  the 
thoughtless  daughter  merely  sent  a 
hasty  letter  in  her  place.  This 
graphic  little  story  leaves  a  powerful 
impression  upon  the  reader. 

Mr.  Sill's  poem  "Christmas  in  Cali- 
fornia" illustrates  that  versatility 
and  perception,  that  sympathy  and 
power  of  inspiring  good  and  noble 
thoughts,  that  has  made  him  so 
much  beloved.  It  is  written  by  a 
man  who  knew  Christmas  east  and 
west;  for  Mr.  Sill  was  born  in 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  lived 
east,  receiving  his  education  at  Yale. 
He    had    a    deep    patriotic,    almost 
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poetic,  love  for  his  early  home. 
New  England  can  always  claim  him 
proudly.     The  poem  begins  : 

"Can   this   be    Christmas — sweet   as   May, 
With  drowsy  sun,  and  dreamy  air, 

And  new  grass  pointing  out  the  way 
For    flowers    to    follow,    everywhere?" 

Then  follows  a  delightful  compari- 
son of  Christmas  west  and  a  typical 
New  England  Christmas  that  rings 


with    a    note    of   homesickness, 
the  last  verse  states : 


and 


"I  am  His  creature,  and  His  air 

I  breathe,  where'er  my  feet  may  stand ; 
The  angels'  song  rings  everywhere, 

And  all  the  earth  is  Holy  Land." 

In  Mrs.  Howe's  "From  Sunset 
Ridge"  is  a  deeply  religious  poem, 
"A  Shadow  in  the  Christmas  Light," 
from  which  the  following  lines  are 
taken : 

"The  earth  is  promised  to  the  meek, 
The  pure  in  heart  their  God  shall  see; 

But  when  life's  boon  supreme  I  seek, 
Lend   me  thy  glory,   Calvary." 

Miss  Spofford's  "A  Christmas 
Thought"  is  written  in  a  similar 
spirit  of  Christian  humility : 

"In  the  beginning,   when  the  vast 
Lay  in  a  void   of  turbid  night, 

A  mighty  music  filled  the   deep, — 
Let  there  be  light :  and  there  was  light 


While  all  the  hungering  deeps  replied,— 
Let  there  be  light :  and  Christ  was  born !" 

Hezekiah  Butterworth,  who  is  still 
mourned  by  warm  friends  and  ad- 
mirers all  over  the  country,  and 
especially  in  Boston,  where  he  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion for  so  many  years,  has 
written  a  long  poem  describing 
Christinas  in  Rome  during  the  sway 
of  one  of  the  early  emperors.  It  is 
dear  to  his  friends  for  it  was  writ- 
ten on  his  last  Christinas  day  on 
earth. 

There  are  many  more  authors 
who  have  contributed  to  New  Eng- 
land Christmas  literature,  and  it 
would  be  a  happy  task  to  treat  the 
subject  exhaustively.  Everyone  can 
read  Phillips  Brooks's  verse  from  his 
poem,  "A  Little  Town  of  Bethle- 
hem," with  equal  pleasure.  They 
are  the  words  of  One  of  the  direct 
descendants  of  John  Cotton,  of  a 
typical  New  Englander  of  the  higher 
order : 

"Oh,  holy  child  of  Bethlehem! 

Descend  to  us,  we  pray ; 
Cast  out  our  sin,  and  enter  in, 

Be  born  in  us  to-day. 

"We   hear   the   Christmas   angels 
The  great  glad  tidings  tell, 

Oh,  come  to  us,  abide  with  us, 
Our  Lord  Emmanuel !" 


Publicity  for  Protected  Interests 


By  R.  L.  Bridgman 


WHATEVER  differences  exist 
regarding  the  wisdom  and 
the  justice  of  the  protective 
system  for  industry,  certainly  all 
sides  are  agreed  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
tected nation  as  a  whole  is  the  final 
criterion.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  any  people  cap- 
able of  self-government,  or  that  any 
government  not  responsible  to  the 
people,  would  deliberately  admit 
that  it  was  pursuing  a  policy  for  the 
benefit  of  a  favored'  class  which 
would  result  in  detriment  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  So  much,  then, 
for  a  common  agreement  at  the  out- 
set. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  to 
prove  the  wisdom  of  protecting  any 
particular  industry,  to  show  that 
that  industry  has  prospered  under 
the  protective  system.  Any  industry 
which  is  permitted  to  have  excep- 
tional advantages  in  way  of  taking- 
money  from  the  people  for  the  direct 
purpose  of  its  own  financial  prosper- 
ity ought  to  be  able  to  show  such 
prosperity.  If  it  could  not  show  pros- 
perity the  presumption  would  be 
that  some  one  had  blundered.  But 
a  showing  of  prosperity  would  not 
prove  necessarily  that  the  entire 
community  had  been  benefited  as 
much  as  the  protected  industry.  It 
must  be  a  part  of  the  demonstration, 
also,  in  order  to  show  the  justice  of 
the  protection,  that  the  direct  bene- 
fit to  the  protected  industry  is  so 
distributed  through  the  community 
as  to  disappear  entirely  as  direct 
benefit,  giving   to   every  person   as 


many  advantages  as  are  enjoyed  by 
those  who  own  the  protected  enter- 
prise. Otherwise  it  would  be  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  people  reaped 
an  advantage  over  others  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  others  under  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation  which  should  bear 
upon  all  persons  equally,  which 
would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions. 

It  is  the  impossibility  of  demon- 
strating the  soundness  of  the  con- 
clusion that  all  people  are  benefited 
equally  under  the  protective  policy 
which  prevents,  and  promises  to 
prevent  forever,  any  demonstration 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  protective 
theory  so  as  to  convince  all  citizens. 
But,  since  all  must  agree  that  the 
benefit  of  the  public  is  the  sole  justi- 
fication of  any  protective  system 
whatever,  it  follows  that  some 
method,  consistent  with  reasonable 
expense,  if  any  there  be,  should  be 
adopted  in  order  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic of  the  effect  of  the  system,  of 
the  changes  which  are  occurring 
constantly,  and  of  the  probable  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  in  continuing 
the  policy  of  protection  further  in 
the  case  of  any  particular  industry. 

Though  there  has  been  no  change 
in  the  matter  of  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple in  securing  information,  or  in 
regard  to  the  soundness  of  the 
policy  of  securing  it,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  protective  system, 
yet  practically  there  has  been  a 
great  change  in  the  relation  of  the 
public  to  the  system,  a  change 
which  suggests  and  demands  a  new 
departure.    We,  as  a  people,  are  be- 
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coming  far  more  interested,  more 
intelligent  and  more  practical  in 
dealing  with  public  service  corpora- 
tions. We  have  pretty  clearly  de- 
fined doctrines  regarding  the  status 
of  railroad  corporations,  electric 
roads,  gas  and  electric  light  com- 
panies, water  companies,  insurance 
companies,  and  so  on,  under  state 
laws.  We  give  monopoly  to  certain 
corporations  which  serve  the  public. 
We  call  them  "quasi  public"  corpo- 
rations, and  we  control  them  by 
giving  to  officials  who  represent  the 
people  power  to  regulate  their 
charges  and  by  requiring  them  to 
make  full  annual  reports  to  the  pub- 
lic regarding  the  details  of  their 
business.  Though  power  to  regu- 
late rates  is  not  practiced  in  many 
instances,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  prac- 
ticed to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  right 
of  the  public  over  all  corporations 
when  the  public  chooses  to  assert 
its  right.  It  has  become  an  estab- 
lished principle  with  us  in  state 
legislation  that  public  service  cor- 
porations must  render  an  account  to 
the  public  for  the  benefits  which 
they  receive  from  the  public.  The 
corporations  expect  this,  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  returns  are 
made  with  some  approach  to  accu- 
racy. The  right  of  the  public  to 
have  the  information  is  admitted  by 
the  corporations,  and  whether  there 
is  concealment  or  not,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  public  have  full  right 
and  power  by  law  to  make  any  in- 
vestigation which  will  remove  all 
doubt  regarding  the  fullness  or  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns.  The  cor- 
porations know  that  they  have  no 
standing  upon  the  proposition  that 
they  can  refuse  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic regarding  the  details  of  their 
business. 

Now,   in    the    matter   of   our   pro- 
tected industries,  it  is  to  be  noticed 


that  they  have  their  status  as  pro- 
tected solely  upon  the  theory  that 
they  benefit  all  people  equally.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  governmental  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  They  mark  a 
long  step  in  the  socialistic  tenden- 
cies of  the  times,  for  in  them  the 
people  have  established  a  system 
whereby  the  entire  civil  and  mili- 
tary power  of  the  nation  is  back  of 
the  law  which  excludes  imports  to 
a  certain  extent  in  order  that  certain 
consequences  may  follow  at  home. 
The  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  com- 
mitted to  support  certain  business 
enterprises.  As  a  nation  it  is  carry- 
ing on  those  particular  kinds  of 
business,  by  support  of  the  public 
authorities,  backed  by  the  public 
forces,  and  for  the  public  good. 
Enormous  properties  are  involved 
in  this  policy,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
tective system  commits  the  people 
to  an  overwhelming  extent  to  the 
carrying  on  of  business  enterprises 
for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  goods  as  a  measure  of  public 
benefit.  By  socialistic  standards, 
the  protective  system  is  a  long  step 
in  socialism. 

Every  one  of  the  protected  indus- 
tries is  therefore  as  truly  a  quasi 
public  interest  as  is  any  of  the  cor- 
porations now  known  specifically  by 
that  description,  such  as  the  rail- 
roads or  the  public  lighting  com- 
panies. Their  public  nature  is  their 
most  important  aspect,  and  their 
ownership  by  private  individuals  is 
subordinate  to  their  public  aspect, 
just  as  the  ownership  of  railroad 
stocks  by  private  persons  does  not 
diminish  the  fact  that  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  of  railroad  property 
is  its  relation  to  the  public.  Private 
considerations  must  be  secondary, 
for  the  well  being  of  the  whole  is 
paramount  to  that  of  any  part. 
First  of  all   comes   the   public   rela- 
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tion,  and  the  policy  of  railroad 
management  must  be  settled  by 
what  will  serve  the  public  best,  not 
what  will  be  of  most  advantage  to 
the  private  stockholders.  The  rea- 
son why  the  public  authorities 
refuse  to  permit  street  railway 
charges  to  be  reduced  below  the 
point  of  paying  a  reasonable  divi- 
dend to  the  stockholders,  as  has  oc- 
curred repeatedly  in  Massachusetts, 
is  not  that  the  state  is  bound  to  see 
that  private  persons  have  dividends 
upon  their  investments  as  a  matter 
of  general  principle,  but  that  per- 
sons who  serve  the  public  by  invest- 
ing their  property  in  quasi  public 
enterprises  are  entitled  to  a  reason- 
able return  upon  their  investment  as 
truly  as  if  they  were  not  under  con- 
trol of  the  public  and  should  not  be 
required  by  the  public  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the 
public.  But  the  state  is  no  more 
bound  to  guarantee  a  dividend  upon 
railway  stock  to  the  stockholder  in 
his  private  capacity  than  it  is  bound 
to  see  that  every  farmer  secures  a 
reasonable  return  upon  his  property 
every  year. 

Public  considerations,  therefore, 
being  paramount  to  private,  the* 
principle  holds  for  the  protected  in- 
dustries. The  public  has  a  direct 
financial  interest  in  all  protected 
enterprises  and,  as  a  partner  or  fi- 
nancial supporter,  is  entitled  to  in- 
formation regarding  the  condition  of 
the  business.  As  a  matter  of  right, 
therefore,  the  protected  interests 
should  be  required  to  make  reports 
to  the  public, — annual  by  the  prece- 
dent established  in  other  cases, — 
just  as  the  railroads,  gas  and  elec- 
tric light  companies,  the  insurance 
companies  and  other  enterprises  are 
required  to  make  annual  reports. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  know,  as 
closely   as   reports   can   show,   what 
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have  been  the  details  of  the  system, 
what  has  been  the  expense  of  opera- 
tion, how  much  the  rate  of  divi- 
dends, what  burdens  the  public  has 
assumed  in  order  to  give  the  pro- 
tection, and  what  return  it  has  re- 
ceived as  a  consequence  of  the 
assumption  of  the  burdens.  Though 
it  may  be  impossible  to  measure  the 
cause  and  effect  in  many  cases,  yet 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know  at 
least  all  of  the  details  which  bear 
on  their  relations  to  the  personal 
owners  of  the  enterprises  which  are 
protected.  Under  no  theory  consist- 
ent with  American  principles  of 
political  rights  can  the  owners  of 
enterprises  demand  that  the  people 
be  sharers  with  them  in  the  burdens 
of  their  business  as  a  principle  of 
public  policy  and  then  deny  the 
right  of  the  people  to  a  full  account- 
ing in  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
business. 

More  than  this,  since  the  system 
is  maintained  by  the  public  assump- 
tion of  a  burden,  in  the  first  place, 
with  the  expectation  that  the  public 
will  more  than  recoup  themselves 
from  the  investment,  it  is  right  that 
no  protected  industry  should  ever  be 
permitted  to  declare  a  rate  of  divi- 
dend higher  than  the  average  rate 
of  dividends  on  safe  investments. 
It  may  not  be  as  low  a  rate  of  divi- 
dend as  equals  the  rate  of  interest 
netted  on  a  purchase  of  United 
States  government  bonds,  but  if 
should  approximate  that  rate.  If 
the  business  is  capable  of  yielding 
any  profit  above  that  rate,  then  it  is 
a  fair  proposition  that  the  people 
should  receive  the  benefit  directly 
by  a  reduction  in  the  prices  for  the 
product  at  retail,  so  as  to  bring  down 
the  rate  of  dividend,  or,  if  higher 
prices  are  charged,  then  all  that  is 
received  in   excess  of  the   moderate 
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dividend  should  be  paid  into  the 
public  treasury.  In  either  case,  the 
owners  of  the  enterprise,  having 
bound  the  people  by  law,  or  the 
people  having  bound  themselves,  to 
assure  a  fair  dividend,  might  well 
regard  themselves  as  fortunate  with 
such  governmental  backing,  con- 
sidering the  risks  suffered  by  those 
who  stand  out  in  the  storm  and 
stress  of  business  without  any  gov- 
ernmental protection.  This  is  a 
fair  proposition  under  our  theory  of 
protection  and  no  good  protectionist 
can  consistently  object  to  it.  If  ob- 
jection should  be  raised,  it  would  at 
once  show  that  the  protected  ob- 
jector believed  that  he  had  a  right 
to  use  the  public  for  his  private 
financial  advantage.  Our  theory  of 
protection  will  not  permit  any  such 
assumption  publicly,  whatever  its 
friends  may  know  of  its  aspects  in 
private. 

It  may  be  said  truly  that  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  enforce  such  a 
system  of  annual  reports.  It  is  true 
that  our  protected  interests  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  and  that  the 
problem  would  be  very  complicated. 
We  have  duties  on  hay  and  cattle, 
lime  and  lumber,  on  fish,  flesh  and 
fowl,  products  of  land  and  sea,  ani- 
mal, vegetable  and  mineral,  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  a  practical  proposition,  that 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  and 
expensive  to  collect,  digest  and 
print  the  statistics  which  would 
show  the  bearings  of  the  tariff  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  But 
practical  difficulties  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  get 
the  information,  if  they  choose  to 
exercise  their  right. 

Wherever  practicable,  therefore,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  people  to  ob- 
tain full  details  regarding  the  opera- 
lion   of   the  protective  system,  mti 


certainly  there  are  many  branches 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  learn  suffi- 
cient   to    warrant    the    collection    of 


the  figures. 


In  the  large  number  of 


woolen     mills,     cotton     mills, 
mills,  shoe  factories,  silk  mills 


establishments    of    all 


iron 
and 
kinds    which 


are  under  organized  heads,  whether 
as  corporations  or  unions  or  combi- 
nations of  men  in  any  way,  where 
records  are  kept,  where  there  are 
pay  rolls,  where  there  is  dealing  with 
transportation  companies,  where 
there  is  a  central  office  with  clerical 
force,  in  all  such  cases  it  would  be 
possible  to  gather  statistics.  The 
fact  above  all  others  which  the  pub- 
lic has  the  right  to  know  is  the  rate 
of  profit  upon  the  investment  which 
the  enterprise  is  paying.  Results 
concern  the  people  most  and  the 
most  vital  result  is  especially  sub- 
ject to  the  requirement  of  being 
stated  publicly. 

Recurring  to  the  fundamental 
theory  of  protection, — the  benefit  of 
the  entire  people  regardless  of  any 
special  benefit  to  any  particular  per- 
sons or  classes, — it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  theory  of  infant  industry 
applies  as  truly  to  many  enterprises 
not  now  protected  as  it  does  to  the 
most  highly  protected  industries. 
Though  the  doctrine  of  protection 
has  come  to  be  applied  only  to 
such  industries  as  are  pursued 
abroad  as  well  as  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  theory  has  special 
reference  to  warding  off  from  the 
capital  and  labor  engaged  here 
the  competition  of  capital  and  labor 
engaged  abroad,  yet  this  application 
of  the  theory  can  be  sound  only  as  a 
broader  proposition  is  sound,  and 
that  broader  proposition  is  that  it  is 
wise  public  policy  for  the  people,  in 
their  collective  political  capacity,  to 
support  at  a  temporary  loss  any  en- 
terprise which  promises  tp  return  to 
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the  people  as  a  whole  sufficient  re- 
ward to  recoup  them  for  all  outlays, 
or  which  gives  such  other  continu- 
ing benefits  (such  as  insurance 
against  unpreparedness  for  war,  in- 
tellectual or  moral  progress  due  to 
diversified  industries,  or  other  in- 
tangible but  real  gain)  as  will  jus- 
tify pursuing  the  policy  at  an 
admitted  financial  loss.  Thus  it  is  a 
practice  for  towns  and  cities  to  ofTer 
manufacturing  establishments  spe- 
cial inducements  to  locate  with 
them.  Thus  all  property  used  for 
religious  purposes  is  exempt  from 
taxation  (though  there  are  conclu- 
sive reasons  why  religion  should  not 
be  under  control  of  the  state),  and 
educational,  charitable,  literary  and 
benevolent  institutions  are  also  ex- 
empt. 

But  the  protective  theory  is  not, 
-per  se,  limited  to  application  to  in- 
dustries open  to  competition  from 
abroad.  While  public  good  is 
sought  by  the  protective  doctrine  in 
giving  popular  help  to  the  tin  plate 
industry,  the  same  reasoning  applies 
equally  to  the  establishment  of  a 
barber's  shop,  the  opening  of  a  new 
fruit  store,  or  any  other  minor  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  establish- 
ment in  any  village  or  at  any  cross 
roads.  Provided  the  governmental 
support  during  the  period  of  inabil- 
ity to  stand  alone  is  continued  till 
sufficient  patronage  is  assured  to 
warrant  the  withdrawal  of  the  sup- 
port, it  will  be  profitable  for  the 
people  as  a  whole,  according  to  the 
protective  theory,  to  give  that  sup- 
port. The  smallness  of  the  enter- 
prise is  not  a  pertinent  considera- 
tion, for  the  outlay  required  of  the 
people  would  be  correspondingly 
small.  As  in  all  other  cases,  the 
people  would  have  a  right  to  know 
the  details  of  the  business  in  these 
small  instances.     The  expediency  of 


collecting  the  statistics  would  be  an- 
other consideration. 

Development  of  industries  for  the 
profit  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  let 
it  be  noted  again  for  another  point 
in  the  argument,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  protective  system.  The  estab- 
lishment of  any  protective  duty, 
furthermore,  is  an  advertisement  to 
the  nation  at  the  outset  that  the  in- 
dustry cannot  support  itself  without 
the  protection,  for  if  it  could  do  so, 
the  protection  would  not  be  neces- 
sary. Inability  of  self-support, 
therefore,  with  fair  dividends  for  the 
capital  and  fair  wages  for  the  labor 
employed,  is  the  first  requisite  of 
an  enterprise  asking  for  public  help, 
implying  a  capacity  in  the  enter- 
prise to  make  adequate  return  sub- 
sequently to  the  public,  and  surely 
there  is  no  end  to  the  number  of 
such  enterprises  as  they  may  plaus- 
ibly be  made  to  appear  before  they 
have  been  tested.  For  Congress, 
then,  the  practical  question  is  how 
to  discriminate  between  applicants 
for  protection,  what  criterion  ap- 
ply to  the  different  degrees  of  in- 
ability of  self-support,  how  soon  the 
enterprise  promises  to  become  self- 
supporting,  how  soon  the  period  of 
probation  shall  end  officially  and  the 
experiment,  if  unsuccessful,  be  aban- 
doned as  hopeless. 

From  this  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, it  is  imperative,  if  the  people 
are  to  act  as  intelligent  protection- 
ists, to  have  some  means  for  deter- 
mining whether,  in  the  case  of  any 
particular  industry,  the  return  war- 
rants the  outlay.  Manifestly,  plaus- 
ible candidates  for  protection  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  for  inability 
of  self-support  can  be  predicated  of 
countless  enterprises,  and  he  must 
be  a  poor  prospectus-writer  who 
cannot  make  it  certain  to  a  demon- 
stration that  his  particular  scheme  is 
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sure  to  result  in  large  public  bene- 
fit. Some  practical  criterion,  there- 
fore, Congress  must  have,  for  with 
all  the  exceptional  ability  conceded 
to  representatives  of  the  people, 
surely  neither  they  nor  their  con- 
stituents will  claim  that  they  have 
such  prevision  as  to  be  able  to  fore- 
tell accurately  whether  or  not  the 
returns  upon  any  particular  enter- 
prise will  justify  taxing  the  people 
in  order  to  give  it  a  start. 

Presumably,  therefore,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  since  all  men  are 
fallible,  there  are  some  protected  en- 
terprises which  are  unprofitable  for 
the  public,  and  which  will  never  be 
able  to  justify  the  protection  given. 
Such  enterprises  ought  to  be 
weeded  out,  and  surely  there  is  no 
better  way  of  learning  the  truth 
than  by  intelligently  trying  to  find 
out  about  it.  Some  way  or  other 
the  public  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
perpetually  for  any  kind  of  business 
which  will  never  justify  the  expend- 
iture. In  making  this  inquiry,  the 
utmost  liberality  of  interpretation 
would,  of  course,  be  permitted,  as  is 
demanded  by  the  protectionists,  for 
indirect  benefits  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing the  business  of  the  nation 
by  bringing  in  other  industries,  by 
preparing  the  nation  for  self-reliance 
in  case  of  war,  in  way  of  developing 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
and  resources  of  the  people  by  hav- 
ing diversified  industries,  and  by  the 
other  indefinite  benefits  which  are 
supposed  to  inhere  in  the  protective 
system,  but  which  are  admittedly 
incapable  of  measurement  in  dol- 
lars. 

But,  with  all  this  liberality  of  in- 
terpretation, some  enterprises  are  in 
all  probability  foisted  upon  the  pub- 
lic which  have  not  and  will  not 
justify  the  expense  they  cause. 
Therefore    it    is    a    plain    business 


proposition  that  the  people  ought  to 
have  some  means  of  discovering 
where  they  are  putting  money  into 
a  hole  without  any  bottom,  or 
whether  or  not  they  are  doing  so,  in 
order  that  every  unprofitable  enter- 
prise may  be  abandoned.  As  a 
matter  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
learn  the  facts,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  is  for  the  people  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  statistics  should 
be  gathered  in  any  particular  case. 
The  proposition  here  maintained  is 
that  the  people  ought  to  have  the 
machinery  of  determining,  as  far  as 
practicable,  what  enterprises  in 
which  they  are  now  engaged  are  pre- 
sumably to  be  forever  unprofitable, 
or  if  any  are  such,  and  that  this 
machinery  should  be  in  exercise. 

The  fact  that  the  people  have  thus 
far  submitted  to  the  a  priori  argu- 
ments of  the  protectionists  that  the 
protection  will  always  work  out  a 
profit  is  no  reason  why  such  laxity 
in  business  methods  should  be  per- 
mitted to  exist  any  longer.  It  may  be 
permitted  here  to  wonder  why  peo- 
ple like  those  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  a  pronounced,  proclaimed 
and  reiterated  hostility  to  all  a  priori 
theories  as  such,  who  have  always 
ridiculed  free  traders  as  a  priori 
visionaries,  and  have  always  insisted 
that  they  themselves  are  strictly  and 
exclusively  practical  or  a  posteori 
demonstrators,  should  down  to  this 
day  have  accepted  without  examina- 
tion the  pure  a  priori  theory  that 
every  protected  enterprise  is  surely 
profitable  and  should  never  be  sub- 
ject to  inquiry  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  a  priori  argument,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  is  well  founded.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  people,  judged 
by  their  own  standard,  had  made 
themselves  just  a  little  bit  ridiculous 
in  not  carrying  their  business  prin- 
ciples to  a  more  practical  conclusion. 
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But  since  there  is  as  much  time 
coming  as  there  has  time  gone  by, 
it  is  timely  now  to  introduce  the 
needed  reform  and  to  provide  a 
means  whereby,  for  all  the  future, 
there  may  not  be  continued  the  sup- 
port of  enterprises  forever  unprofit- 
able. It  would  seem  as  if  such  a 
proposition  would  be  self-demon- 
strating to  such  practical  people  as 
the  business  men  of  the  United 
States  and  they  could  be  relied  upon 
to  demand  of  Congress  the  passage 
of  the  necessary  legislation. 

It  is  a  practical  proposition,  there- 
fore, that  Congress  take  up  the  mat- 
ter and  arrange  henceforth  for  an 
annual  series  of  statements  to  show 
the  benefit  to  the  nation  as  a  whole 
of  the  protection  which  is  given  to 
protected  enterprises.  Vast  finan- 
cial interests  are  involved,  and  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  the  peo- 
ple keep  up  with  the  times.  Con- 
ditions of  production  and  distribu- 
tion are  changing  every  year.  New 
inventions,  new  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, new  ideas  in  manufactures, 
new  ways  of  treating  raw  products 
make  frequent  changes  in  the  status 
of  any  protected  industry,  in  its 
value  to  the  people,  and  in  the  prac- 
tical bearing  of  the  question  whether 
the  protective  policy  should  be  con- 
tinued in  regard  to  it. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  system  from  its  begin- 
ning, to  learn  how  much  the  gov- 
ernment has  received  in  customs 
duties,  how  much  from  particular 
interests,  and  how  much  those  in- 
terests have  presumably  benefited 
the  country  over  and  above  their 
expense.  Doubtless  there  are  rec- 
ords in  good  preservation  to  enable 
the  computation  of  duties  received 
to  be  made  for  less  cost  than  the 
value  of  the  statement  would  be  to 


the  country.  Doubtless,  also,  the 
sources  of  income  to  the  govern- 
ment could  be  stated  as  far  as  they 
were  divided  among  the  great  pro- 
tected staples,  such  as  iron,  wool, 
lumber  and  so  on.  The  proposed 
annual  statement  should  give  such 
details  for  the  year  covered,  pub- 
lished and  circulated  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  show,  year  by 
year,  the  relations  of  the  taxpayers 
to  their  protected  enterprises. 
Prices  of  foreign  goods  in  the  pro- 
tected lines,  or  labor  in  those  lines, 
and  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  in- 
cluding insurance  and  all  other 
items  which  enter  into  the  cost  of 
putting  foreign  goods  into  this 
country,  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  showing.  Further  than  this,  the 
annual  statement  should  give,  as  far 
as  the  data  would  permit,  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  home  supply  to  the 
home  market,  the  probable  cost  of 
the  goods  without  protection,  and 
other  items  in  the  account  in  order 
to  give  the  people  as  complete  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  actual  benefit 
they  are  receiving  from  the  protec- 
tive system  in  case  of  each  protected 
industry. 

Nothing  short  of  such  an  effort  to 
learn  where  they  stand  will  be  cred- 
itable to  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  To  say 
that  such  inquiries  will  be  fruitless 
will  be  only  to  affirm  that  we  are 
going  blindly  and  that  it  will  be 
better  to  go  blindly  forever  than  to 
open  our  eyes.  If  that  is  a  fair  argu- 
ment, then  it  is  as  pertinent  to  say 
that  protection  is  unspeakably  fool- 
ish as  it  is  to  say  that  it  is  supremely 
wise,  and  neither  assertion  can  be 
disproved  by  facts.  To  assert  upon 
general  principles  that  protection  is 
supremely  wise  and  then  to  object 
to  any  effort  to  find  out  how  wise  it 
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is  on  the  ground  that  the  result  is 
incapable  of  determination  would  be 
such  an  extreme  application  of  that 
a  priori  argument  regardless  of 
facts  as  would  severely  shock  such 
a  practical,  a  posteori  people  as 
those  of  the  United  States  when 
they  once  realized  the  true  situation. 
One  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  in- 
sist upon  learning  the  facts,  though 
the  heaven  of  a  priori  theory  should 
fall. 

In  regard  to  the  benefit  of  pro- 
tection to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
in  case  of  any  particular  enterprise, 
it  is  to  be  noted  further,  that  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  justification 
to  show  that  there  was  a  net  finan- 
cial gain  by  the  transaction.  Full 
publicity  would  be  of  invaluable 
help  in  certain  cases.  The  annual 
report  ought  to  show  how  the  fund 
collected  by  the  protective  agency 
is  distributed,  supposing  that  a  net 
profit  is  left  to  the  nation  as  the 
result  of  the  protection.  The  pri- 
mary fact  in  the  case  of  most  of  our 
highly  protected  industries  is  that  a 
very  few  people  handle  the  fund  in 
the  first  place,  for  by  the  very  theory 
of  the  system  a  great  deal  of  the 
wealth  it  creates  never  gets  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  but  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  the  owners  of 
the  protected  industry.  The  in- 
vested capital)  is  protected.  But 
free  trade  in  the  labor  of  the  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls  who 
work  in  the  factories  prevails.  Pre- 
sumably the  labor  is  exposed  to  the 
competition  of  all  other  classes  of 
labor  within  our  tariff  walls.  The 
annual  report  ought  to  show,  there- 
fore, whether  the  fund  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  capital  by  the  tariff 
is  distributed  so  as  to  benefit  all 
citizens  equally.  Is  the  wealth  se- 
cured by  the  tariff  practically  held 
by  a  few  or  is  it  distributed  accord- 


ing to  the  value  of  the  contribut 
made  to  it?  Does  it  go  for  auto 
biles  and  yachts,  dress  and  d 
music  and  paintings,  fancy  din] 
and  the  best  wines,  or  for  ren 
small  houses,  for  food,  cloth 
doctors'  bills,  education  and  n 
ious  purposes?  Does  the  duty  p 
real  burden  upon  the  masses  and 
crease  the  luxuries  of  the  wea 
few,  even  though  a  total  finar 
profit  of  the  system  can  be  figi 
for  the  nation  out  of  its  transact! 
This  is  a  fair  and  pertinent  quest 
Some  sort  of  solution  can 
reached  approximately  by  exp 
employed  by  the  people  to  serve 
cause  of  the  people,  and  then 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
people  would  gladly  pay  all  of 
expense  involved  in  order  to  se< 
the  facts. 

Furthermore,    this    annual    re 
to   the  public   should   set  forth 
true    condition    of    the    capital 
ployed.    Since  the  people's  mone 
in   it  and   the   people   are   made 
law  to  assume  the  risk  of  the 
cess  of  the  business  when  othen 
it   is   admitted   that   it   would   fc 
failure,    they    have    a    right,    wl 
ought  to  be  a  legal  right,  to  ki 
the  truth  about  the  combination 
capital  and  the  risks  which  are 
by    more   or   less   variations   in 
ability  of  the  managers.     The  ] 
pie  have  a  right  to  know  whe 
the  trustees  of  their  interests  1 
been  watering  the  stock  of  their 
porations  in  order  to  conceal  ex 
sive  dividends  or  to  facilitate  si 
manipulations  by  inside  speculat 
They   have   a   right   to   know  v 
rate    of    profit    their    investmen 
earning     and     what     dividends 
paid.      They    are    entitled   to   ki 
about   the    expense    and   method 
management,  how  much  is  paid 
legal  expenses,  where  competitio 
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:elt  most  keenly,  whether  from 
lome  competitors  or  from  foreign 
-ivals,  and  what  are  the  favorable 
md  the  unfavorable  conditions  sur- 
•ounding  the  enterprise.  None  of 
:hese  essential  facts  should  be  with- 
leld,  for  every  protected  industry  is 
irst  of  all  a  public  concern;  its 
>wnership  by  private  individuals  is 
1  secondary  consideration.  The 
•ights  of  the  public  are  paramount. 

Again,  the  annual  report,  in  order 
o  be  impartial,  should  show  where 
he  protective  system  fails  to  pro- 
:ect  sufficiently.  If  there  is  any 
and  of  business  where  disaster  has 
>efallen  or  is  threatening  because 
he  people  have  not  put  under  it 
efficient  financial  support,  then  it 
s  only  common  sense,  as  long  as 
he  protective  system  is  continued, 
hat  the  facts  should  be  published, 
ts  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 

Another  pertinent  point;  it  is  af- 
irmed,  with  specifications,  that  the 
)rotective  system  destroys  indus- 
ries  as  well  as  creates  them.  For 
nstance,  the  former  large  iron  man- 
ufacture of  Massachusetts  is  af- 
irmed  by  experts  in  that  matter  to 
lave  been  ruined  by  the  high  tariff 
avors  given  to  Pennsylvania. 
)ther  instances  have  been  men- 
ioned  of  prosperity  destroyed,  of 
employees  deprived  of  occupation, 
>f  want  and  penury  caused  by  the 
>rotective  system's  strangling  in- 
lustries  which  could  prosper  and 
employ  large  numbers  of  people  if 
he  tariff  were  removed.  Surely  the 
government  facility  in  collecting 
tatistics  could  be  well  employed  in 
hese  annual  reports  in  showing 
ow  far  such  conditions  were  cre- 
ted  and  continued  by  the  tariff  and 


they  could  be  balanced  against  gains 
credited  to  the  tariff.  Let  the  truth 
be  given  impartially. 

It  is  submitted,  in  conclusion,  that 
every  proposition  advanced  here  for 
publicity  for  protected  interests  is 
in  harmony  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  protection.  The  plan  can 
be  objectionable  to  no  one  who  is 
desirous  that  the  system  should  be 
applied  impartially.  Aside  from  its 
status  as  a  right  of  the  people,  pub- 
licity is  only  the  application  of  com- 
mon sense  in  a  democratic  govern- 
ment where  all  measures  of  public 
policy  must  be  determined  by  the 
people  eventually.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  practical  difficulties,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  continued  experi- 
ence would  reduce  them,  and  the 
value  of  publicity  to  the  public 
would  increase  with  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  base  line  upon  which  their 
calculations  and  deductions  were 
founded.  It  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  for  Congress  to  prepare  a 
schedule  of  questions  to  be  an- 
swered annually  by  a  large  number 
of  protected  industries,  and  the  ex- 
pert statisticians  in  the  employ  of 
the  government,  or  in  the  service  of 
large  enterprises,  would  find  a  way 
to  frame  questions  which  would 
bring  out  the  desired  information  or 
would  force  conditions  which  would 
result  ultimately  in  the  people's  se- 
curing the  information  essential  to 
the  continuance  of  the  protective 
system.  It  is  absurd,  economically 
and  politically,  to  suppose  that  the 
present  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  protective  system 
will  be  tolerated  by  a  people  who 
profess  to  be  intelligent. 
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An  Ancient  Town  and  Its  Famous  Schools 


By   Wallace   B.    Conant 


AN  American  community  that 
has  attained  to  a  quarter- 
millennium  of  existence  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  immature  conditions  of  a 
youthful  country,  but  rather  ranges 
itself  with  those  long  inhabited 
towns  in  the  older  countries  of  the 
world,  where  the  very  streets  and 
by-ways  are  beaten  hard  by  the  feet 
of  many  generations.  Groton  is  of 
this  number.  Incorporated  in  1655, 
she  has  reached  this  year  a  period  of 
sufficient  maturity  to  entitle  her  to 
a  certain  dignity,  self-consciousness 
and  poise  that  well-settled  commu- 
nities  acquire. 

The  natural  features  of  Groton 
are  worthy  of  note ;  her  location 
is  significant.  The  first  settlers 
planted  their  log-cabin  homes 
among  the  large,  round-topped  hills 
which  seem  to  be  a  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  this  portion  of  Middle- 
sex County.  In  the  early  days  these 
hills  doubtless  furnished  excellent 
pasturage.  Now  they  are  cultivated 
to  their  very  summit,  and  grain  and 
English  grasses  wave  in  summer 
over  their  smooth,  rounded  domes. 
With  respect  to  its  position,  Groton 
lies  seventeen  miles  northwest  from 
Concord  and  exactly  twice  that  dis- 
tance from  Boston,  and  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  with  the  two  older  set- 
tlements. Concord  is  on  the  Muske- 
taquid,  sometimes  called  the  Con- 
cord, River;  Groton,  founded  twenty 
years  later,  lies  along  the  banks  of 
the   Nashua,   the   next   large   stream 


to  the  west.  Both  were  at  a  disad 
vantage,  in  their  earliest  days,  a 
least,  in  that  these  rivers  flov 
northward,  instead  of  southeastwan 
to  the  ocean  and  the  larger  commu 
nities  on  its  shore.  Had  they  flowec 
directly  to  the  sea,  more  easy  com 
munication  with  their  stronge 
neighbors  would  have  been  had,  aiu 
in  Groton's  case,  at  least,  probabl) 
many  of  the  terrors  inspired  by  the 
hostile  savages  would  have  beer 
escaped. 

John  Winthrop,  Massachusetts 
early  Governor,  was  born  and  livec 
during  his  youth  in  a  parish  of  Suf- 
folk County,  England,  where  he  was 
lord  of  the  manor.  The  name  0! 
this  parish  was  Groton.  His.  son 
Deane  Winthrop,  coming  to  Amer- 
ica, settled  in  what  is  now  Peabody 
Massachusetts,  where  his  large 
estate  bore  the  name  of  Groton.  .A 
few  years  later,  with  others  he  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  for  the 
plantation  that  was  to  be  the  town 
of  Groton. 

The  settlement  did  not  prosper  at 
first.  Besides  the  usual  hardships 
incident  to  frontier  life,  there  were 
dissentions  among  the  settlers  them- 
selves. Indian  settlements  were 
near,  too;  in  fact,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  stone  implements  found  in 
the  neighborhood  in  recent  years, 
it  is  evident  there  was  an  Indian  vil- 
lage within  the  very  limits  of  the 
township.  The  red  men  were  peace- 
ful, for  the  most  part,  but  were 
given  to  petty  depredations,  such  2$ 
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stealing  pigs  and  chickens.  Here 
was  indeed  a  case  of  two  races  of 
men  of  widely  differing  habits  and 
modes  of  life  dwelling  side  by  side. 
How  well  the  arrangement  suc- 
ceeded, history  fully  records. 

The  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in 
those  days  are  doubtless  exag- 
gerated in  the  minds  of  people  living 
to-day, — that  is  to  say,  the  hard- 
ships of  labor  and  crude  living,  apart 


under  cultivation.  While  the  labors 
of  the  New  England  agriculturist 
during  the  two  centuries  and  more 
of  settlement,  in  the  clearing  of 
forests,  the  building  of  stone  fences 
and  the  draining  of  swamps,  have 
been  well-nigh  Herculean,  it  would 
be  too  much  glorification  of  their 
powers  of  endurance  to  attribute 
these  works,  which  were  mostly  the 
labors    of    a    later    day,    to    the   first 
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from  the  very  real  dangers  and  ter- 
rors from  hostile  savages.  The 
lands  first  settled  by  the  Englishmen 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts 
were  for  the  most  part  those  that 
were  unencumbered  by  either  woods 
or  boulders.  The  stretches  of  level 
sandy  land,  which  was  of  a  nature  to 
be  worked  with  comparative  ease, 
were  the  first  lands   to  be   brought 


colonizers  of  the  wilderness.  The 
first  Groton  fields,  like  those  of  Con- 
cord, Nashoba  and  other  early  set- 
tlements, were  of  the  light,  sandy 
character  referred  to. 

But  the  pioneers  had  great  tasks, 
nevertheless,  to  enable  them  to  gain 
a  foothold  on  the  wilds.  The  very 
building  of  their  homes  was  no 
small  work.     A  noteworthy  fact  in 
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connection  with  the  building  of  the 
early  dwelling  houses  within  the 
newly  penetrated  region  of  which 
Groton  was  long  the  farthest  out- 
post, is  the  substantial  character  of 
the  houses   erected  as   early  as   the 


land  as  long  ago  as  1700.  The  par- 
sonage of  the  parish  church  in 
Groton,  built  in  1706,  stands  to-day 
the  oldest  house  in  the  town,  but 
doubtless  still  older  structures 
would  be  standing  had  it  not  been 
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latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and,  more  especially,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Many  were  the  houses  of 
ample  dimensions,  heavily  timbered, 
with  enormous  chimneys,  with  clap- 
boards of  split  pine  secured  by 
hand-made  wrought  nails,  and  whose 
door  knobs  and  fastenings  were  of 
brass,  often  massive  and  handsome, 
which  remained  tenantable  and  ten- 
anted up  to  within  forty  and  even 
twenty  years,  while  some  are  stand- 
ing to-day,  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  and  apparently  good 
for  yet  another  century  of  useful- 
ness. In  no  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try does  one  find  examples  of  as 
fine  original  building.  The  western 
frontier  did  not  know  for  many 
decades  the  substantial,  even  costly., 
structures   that   adorned   New   Eng- 


for  the  burning  of  dwellings  by  the 
Indians  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Groton  knew  all  the  horrors  of  the 
Indian  wars,  passing  through  three 
quarters  of  a  century  of  fiery  and 
bloody  testing  before  the  commu- 
nity became  a  safe  place  in  which  to 
live.  These  stormy  years  came  not. 
however,  until  twenty  years  of 
peace  had  been  mercifully  vouch- 
safed to  the  struggling  settlement. 
King  Philip's  War  broke  out  in 
1675,  and  the  distant  mutterings  of 
the  gathering  storm  began  to  be 
heard  at  Groton.  It  came  on  March 
2,  1676,  when  a  band  of  savages 
entered  the  village,  pillaged  eight 
or  nine  dwellings  and  drove  off 
some  cattle.  Groton  had  diligently 
prepared  herself  for  impending  dan- 
ger.    She  had  five  garrison  houses, 
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— dwellings  surrounded  by  walls  of 
stone  or  timber  reaching  as  high  as 
the  eaves,  and  having  loop-holes  for 
the  use  of  muskets.  The  morning 
of  the  unlucky  thirteenth  of  March 
came.  Indians  to  the  number  of 
probably  four  hundred  threatened 
the  frightened  settlement.  The  in- 
habitants flocked  to  the  places  of 
refuge.  The  first  volley  of  shot  was 
the  signal  for  the  general  burning 
of  the  town.  In  the  conflagration 
that  ensued  forty  dwellings  and  the 
meeting-house,  the  pride  of  the  vil- 
lage, were  laid  in  ashes.  One  of  the 
garrison  houses,  that  of  John  Nut- 
ting, was  taken  by  storm  and  one 
man,  probably  Nutting  himself, 
was  killed  and  three  others  were 
wounded.  The  women  and  children, 
comprising  those  of  five  families, 
escaped  to  a  neighboring  garrison- 
house. 


The  families  therefore  dispersed  to 
their  kindred  who  lived  in  safer 
communities.  But  in  the  spring  of 
1678,  after  an  absence  of  two  years, 
the  settlers  returned  and  built  anew 
the  little  village  on  the  frontier. 

Again  the  scourge  of  war  and  pil- 
laging came  upon  the  unprotected 
village.  In  1694,  in  the  month  of 
July,  the  Indians  at  this  time  having 
the  backing  of  the  jealous  French, 
fell  upon  the  town.  According  to 
the  best  authority,  the  number  of  the 
slain  in  this  attack  was  sixteen — a 
veritable  massacre.  Nine  persons 
also  were  carried  away  captives.  It 
is  said  the  scalps  of  the  killed  were 
taken  to  Canada  and  presented  to  its 
Governor,  Count  de  Frontenac. 

In  this  attack  a  whole  family  were 
wiped  out.  William  and  Deliverance 
Longley  and  five  of  their  children 
were    slaughtered,    and    their    other 
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As  a  result  of  this  disastrous  day, 
during  which  many  of  the  homes 
had  been  destroyed,  discouragement 
overcame  the  settlers  and  it  was  de- 
cided   to    abandon    the    settlement. 


three  children  were  carried  into 
captivity.  A  monument  erected  re- 
cently on  the  site  of  their  home 
records  their  dreadful  fate. 

In    1704,   and   again   in    1709,   and 
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Thus  the  settlement  struggled 
through  the  awful  ordeal  of  its  early 
years.  The  power  of  the  Colony  was 
growing,  and  little  by  little  over- 
came the  possibility  of  the  recur- 
rence of  deeds  of  barbarity  within 
its  borders.  Groton  had  purchased 
her  security  at  heavy  cost.  Years- 
of  peace  came,  but  not  many. 

For  a  town  of  Groton's  age  the 
American  Revolution  is  not  a  long 
ago,  a  remote  historic  incident.  It 
stands  in  the  middle  epoch  of  her 
civic  life.  From  1655  to  1775  are  one- 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  From 
1775  to  1905  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  The  period  of  Revo- 
lution is  almost  exactly  half  way  be- 
tween the  planting  of  the  settlement 
and  the  present  day. 

Their  deadly  foe  had  scarcely 
been  overcome  when  another  threat- 
ening cloud  was  seen  to  hang  upon 
the  horizon.  Little  more  than  forty 
years    had    passed,    and    the    Indian 


yet  again  in  1724,  the  savages 
made  depredations  and  raids 
on  the  town,  and  in  the  first 
and,  last  of  these  attacks  one 
man,  and  in  that  of  1709  two 
men  were  killed.  At  inter- 
vals during  all  this  period 
captives  were  carried  away  to 
Canada.  Some  were  sold  into 
slavery,  some  of  the  women 
married  French  husbands, 
and  several  of  the  men  settled 
down  to  live  among  their 
captors,  two  of  them  becom- 
ing chiefs  of  local  tribes.  The 
historian  of  Groton,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel A.  Green,  tells  us  that 
there  are  to-day  living  in 
Canada  descendants  of  these 
captives,  and  in  some  is 
mingled  the  French  blood, 
while  others  are  partly  of 
Indian  extraction. 
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fighters  had  not  all  passed  away, 
before  the  burdens  of  an  oppressive 
imperial  government  in  England 
began  to  weigh  heavily  upon  the 
depleted  colony  and  its  component 
towns  and   hamlets.     Groton's  mili- 


soldiers.     It  contributed  in  addition 
$14,000  in  money. 

One  critical  period  passed,  an- 
other danger  arises  and  is  overcome. 
It  would  be  an  interesting,  and  in- 
deed   a    profitable    study    to    follow 
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tary  company  was  fully  prepared 
for  the  Lexington  alarm.  Although 
seventeen  miles  away,  her  men  were 
at  the  North  Bridge  in  Concord  and 
helped  stem  the  tide  of  British  ag- 
gression,— this  foe  moving  upon  the 
inland  towns  from  the  east,  whereas 
their  other  and  earlier  foes  had  come 
out  of  the  forests  to  the  west  and 
north.  Groton's  company  at  the 
bridge  numbered  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  minute-men  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Asa  Lawrence  and 
Captain  Henry  Farwell.  During  the 
seven  years  of  the  war  Groton  fur- 
nished five  hundred  and  thirty-seven 


the  process  step  by  step  by  which  a 
community  like  Groton  comes  to  an 
old  age  of  properous  achievement, 
how  it  attains  the  balance  of  forces 
which  make  for  the  common  good, 
furnishing  scope  for  the  activities  of 
the  men  and  women  born  within  its 
borders,  giving  to  all  a  share  in 
the  constantly  enlarging  resources 
which,  having  their  origin  in  the 
mere  soil,  and  a  none  too  fertile  soil 
at  that,  and  not  from  some  richly 
stored  mine  or  other  swift  wealth- 
producing  discovery,  keeps  the  peo- 
ple whose  lot  has  fallen  there 
supplied  with  all  things  needful  for 
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their  material  use.  In  the  process 
there  have  been  a  thousand  forces 
balanced  against  one  another  and  yet 
working  toward  a  harmonious  re- 
sult. Now  crops  have  been  abun- 
dant,  again   they  have   been   scanty 


this  condition  has  been  from  with- 
out. 

But  we  are  not  permitted  here  to 
enter  into  the  detailed  history  of 
Groton's  life  from  day  to  day,  in  the 
field,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  pulpit 
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or  failed ;  at  one  time  the  tradesmen 
have  secured  more  than  their  right- 
ful share  of  the  aggregate  gains  of 
toil,  when  some  competing  factor 
entered  to  right  the  tilted  scale. 
Artisans  of  sufficiently  diversified 
trades  have  been  ready  at  all  times 
to  meet  the  demands  of  their  neigh- 
bors whose  work  was  of  another 
sort,  while  these  latter  in  their  turn 
have  contributed  to  the  common 
well-being.  In  all  its  essential  ele- 
ments a  community  like  Groton  pre- 
sents as  perfect  an  example  of  the 
ideal  socialized  community  as  can 
be  evolved  upon  this  planet.  Every- 
thing   that    has    not    contributed    to 


and  the  schoolhouse.  Sufficient  to 
note  that  she  has  achieved  largely. 
Nor  has  she  held  to  her  bosom  her 
dearest  product — her  sons.  The  great 
marvel  of  New  England  is  that  she 
can  give  so  lavishly  and  still  remain 
so  rich. 

The  nation  has  levied  tribute  on 
Groton  and  claimed  more  than  its 
tithe  of  her  best  manhood.  She  has 
produced  for  the  country  many  men 
who  have  been  leaders  in  public  life. 
Chief  among  them  all  is  the  name  of 
that  cherished  son  of  Groton,  but 
lately  gone  from  her, — George  S. 
Boutwell.  A  fine  portrait  of  him,  by 
Frederick  Vinton,  looks  down  from 
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the  walls  of  the  reading-room  in  the 
Public  Library,  an  inspiration  to  the 
youth  of  newer  generations. 

Groton  has  yielded  up  her  terri- 
tory, too,  to  form  other  towns.  A 
portion  of  what  is  now  the  city  of 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  was  once 
Groton  land;  parts  of  Shirley,  Lit- 
tleton and  Westford,  one-half  of 
Dunstable,  and  the  whole  of  the 
present  town  of  Ayer — which  was 
incorporated  as  a  separate  town 
about  thirty  years  ago — were  parts 
of  the  original  Groton  grant. 

Groton  is  notable  for  its  immense 
elm  trees.  By  common  sentiment  a 
tree    has    been    regarded    a    sacred 


It  was  voted  at  the  town  meeting 
held  on  March  2nd  of  that  year  that 
"there  should  be  trees  marked  for 
shade  for  cattell  in  all  common  hy- 
ways,"  and  furthermore,  that  "the 
marke  should  be  a  great  T."  The 
wise  forethought  of  that  action  is 
gratefully  appreciated  to-day. 

From  the  main  street  of  the  vil- 
lage one  catches  majestic  views  of 
Mount  Wachusett,  looming  off 
to  the  southwestward  across  the 
meadows  of  the  Nashua  River, 
Scenes  of  rare  beauty,  exquisitely 
simple  and  rural,  open  on  every 
side  as  one  goes  about  the  town. 

The  Public  Library  building  is  a 
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thing  in  the  town  for  the  past  two 
hundred  years.  Indeed,  in  1665, 
only  ten  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  lonely  hamlet,  the  peo- 
ple took  thought  to  make  provision 
for  the  beneficent  shade  of  the  trees. 


chaste  model  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture in  light  colored  stone,  and  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Rotch. 
Directly  opposite  is  the  First  Parish 
Church,  built  in  1755.  It  has  been 
pronounced    the   finest  specimen   of 
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old  New  England  architecture  in  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
existence.  gave  the  school  a  grant  of  land  in 
But  Groton's  chief  claim  to  dis-  that  part  of  its  territory  which  is 
tinction  is  through  the  educational  now  Maine.  In  1844,  William  Law- 
advantages  she  offers.  Some  one  rence,  Esq.,  of  Boston  added  to  his 
has  called  her  "Massachusetts'  most  previous    benefactions    the    sum    of 
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famous  school  town."  The  matter 
of  providing  education  for  the  young 
is  her  main  industry, — one  might 
say,  her  profession.  The  institu- 
tions are  two  in  number — the 
historic  Lawrence  Academy,  and 
the  newer  but  flourishing  Groton 
School. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Lawrence 
Academy  date  back  to  1792,  when 
forty-eight  persons  formed  a  joint 
stock  company  "to  raise  up  an  Acad- 
emy in  Groton."  Shares  to  the 
amount  of  £325  were  subscribed  by 
individuals,  and  the  town  took  forty 
shares  of  £5  each.  The  institution 
to  be  known  as  the  Groton  Acad- 
emy was  incorporated  the  following 
year  and  by  November  of  that  year 
the  academy  building  had  been 
erected. 


$10,000.  The  year  following,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  large  gifts  and  those 
of  Amos  Lawrence,  his  brother,  it 
was  voted  to  change  the  name  to 
the  Lawrence  Academy. 

Soon  after,  the  school  grounds 
were  greatly  enlarged  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Dana  and  the  Brazer 
estates,  both  adjoining,  one  on 
either  side.  The  large  houses — 
mansions  for  those  days — on  both 
these  estates  became  the  residences 
of  the  instructors  and  pupils.  In 
1869  the  present  large  academy 
building  was  erected. 

From  its  early  period  until  1898 
the  institution  was  open  to  pupils 
of  both  sexes,  but  in  the  latter  year 
by  vote  of  the  trustees  it  was 
changed  into  a  fitting  school  for 
boys  only.     During  the  century  and 
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anore  of  its  existence  over  eight 
thousand  students  have  attended  the 
Academy,  and  many  of  its  graduates 
and  alumni  are  prominent  citizens 
in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union. 

The  present  principal  is  Profes- 
sor Howard  H.  C.  Bingham,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard,  and  the  instructors 
are  six  in  number. 

The  Groton  School  was  founded 
in  1884.  According  to  the  regula- 
tions the  head  master  is  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  buildings  and  campus 
occupy  a  sightly  location,  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Nashua  River  valley  and  command- 
ing views  of  mountains  to  the  west 
and  north,  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire. 

The    buildings    are    ranged    in    a 


tecture  and  built  of  Indiana  lime- 
stone. Its  length  is  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  The  floor  is  of 
black  and  white  marble  and  the 
seven  chancel  steps  are  of  solid 
marble.  The  altar  is  of  richly 
carved  stone. 

The  organ  is  large,  with  an  elab- 
orately carved  oak  case.  The  ceiling 
is  of  dark  oak,  supported  by  stone 
shafts.  The  height  of  the  tower  is 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The 
completed  structure  was  the  gift  of 
Professor  W.  Amory  Gardner,  who 
is  one  of  the  masters  of  the  school. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  chapel  was 
laid  in  June,  1899,  and  the  consecra- 
tion took  place  October  13th,  1900, 
on  which  occasion  Bishop  Lawrence 
preached  the  sermon. 

The    school    building,    principal's 
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circular  form  around  a  large  green- 
sward, and  the  architectural  feat- 
ures are  very  attractive.  The  com- 
manding figure  in  the  group  is  the 
Chapel  of  St.  John,  which  is  a  noble 
structure   of   English    Gothic   archi- 


house  and  hundred  house,  or  dormi- 
tory, are  built  of  dark  red  brick  with 
white  trimmings,  in  the  Colonial 
style  of  architecture. 

The     conduct    of    the    school     is 
modelled  somewhat  on  the  lines  of 
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Harrow  and  Eton  in  England.  Boys 
must  be  at  least  twelve  and  not  more 
than  fourteen  years  of  age  to  enter. 
The  number  of  students  is  limited 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Its  en- 
rollment includes  names  of  leading 
families  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
east.  For  several  years  past  a  son 
of  President  Roosevelt  has  been  a 
student  in  the  school. 

The  excellence  of  the  Groton 
School  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
its  waiting  list  is  always  crowded, 
and  it  is  said  that  applications  for 
admittance  are  made  by  parents  for 
their  boys  almost  as  soon  as  they 
are  born. 

Rev.  Endicott  Peabody,  D.  D.,  is 
the  head  master,  and  there  are 
seventeen  masters.  On  May  24, 
1904,  the  Groton  School  celebrated 
its  twentieth  anniversary,  and  on 
this  occasion  President  Roosevelt 
was  a  guest,  one  of  his  sons  being 
at  that  time  a  student. 


The  unusual  natural  beauties  of 
Groton  have  attracted  to  it  many 
families  of  wealth,  who  have  built 
summer  homes  that  are  an  orna- 
ment to  the  village  and  the 
surrounding  country.  The  large 
taxable  property  of  these  residents, 
together  with  the  high  average 
wealth  of  the  native-born,  enable  the 
town  to  enjoy  a  remarkably  low 
rate  of  taxation,  which  in  some 
years  has  been  as  little  as  five  dol- 
lars on  the  thousand. 

Groton  is  a  town  among  many 
fine  old  New  England  towns.  She 
stands  in  the  front  rank,  however, 
by  virtue  of  her  well  lived  years, 
the  beauty  of  her  situation  and  the 
high  quality  of  her  citizenship.  An- 
other two  centuries  and  a  half 
doubtless  will  bring  even  larger 
fruitage  of  the  years  of  bitter  seed- 
time that  marked  her  period  of 
beginning. 
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The  Roof  of  New  England 

JUST  as  the  Himalayas  are  "the 
roof  of  the  world,"  so  the  White 
Mountains  are  indeed  the  roof  of 
New  England.  The  apexes  of  their 
ridges  are  bare,  but  they  are  ridge- 
poled  with  the  everlasting  granite 
out  of  which  the  whole  great  hills 
are  built.  The  slopes  of  this  roof  of 
New  England,  however,  have  been 
well  shingled  by  nature  with  spruce, 
yellow  pine  and  hemlock,  laid  on  a 
stratum  of  spongy  moss  and  a  firmer 
sub-soil.  These  last,  when  rain  falls 
on  the  roof,  catch  the  precious  water 
and  store  it  for  use  in  time  of 
drouth.  Amongst  these  mosses  and 
tree  roots  of  the  New  Hampshire 
hills  almost  every  important  river 
of  New  England  takes  its  rise. 
Along  these  rivers  and  dependent 
upon  them  for  water  power  are 
almost  all  the  great  industries  of  the 


section.  Now  here  you  have  a  beau- 
tiful sequence:  mossy  White  Moun- 
tain hillsides,  plenty  of  stored-up 
water  let  loose  as  it  is  needed,  con- 
tinuous streams,  good  water  power, 
great  industries,  prosperous  com- 
munities, wealth,  learning,  and  "all 
that  exalts  and  embellishes  civilized 
life."  Surely  the  people  who  derive 
their  wealth  and  learning  from  these 
wooded  hillsides  s'hould,  with  all 
their  learning,  get  understanding 
and  realize  that  to  cut  these  forests 
is  to  work  ruin,  if  not  to  themselves 
at  least  to  their  descendants,  and 
earn  the  execration  of  all  posterity. 

Here  is  another  sequence  not  so 
beautiful.  The  White  Mountain 
ridges  denuded  of  their  forests ; 
dried  mosses,  disintegrated  soil 
washed  down  by  every  rain,  the 
great  natural  reservoir  destroyed 
and  the  streams,  now  roaring  tor- 
rents, again  dry  beds  like  those  of 
Arizona;  factories  without  power, 
ruined  industries,  poverty-stricken, 
decadent  New  England,  at  which 
the  wiser  sections  will  point  the 
finger  of  scorn,  or  at  least  refer  to 
with  reverence  for  its  past  glories 
as  the  world  views  Palestine  to-day. 

This  is  a  good  deal  of  a  jeremiad, 
is  it  not?  Yet  it  is  the  sequence  to 
which  all  signs  point  unless  im- 
mediate measures  are  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  White  Mountain  forests, 
now  in  danger  of  extermination 
through  the  careless  greed  of  the 
lumbermen.  Year  by  year  the  axe 
has  been  laid  at  the  root  of  the  trees 
nearer  and  nearer  the  timber  line  on 
the  upper  slopes.  When  this  top- 
most edge  of  moss  and  earth  is  laid 
bare  it  is  time  to  say  good-bye  for- 
ever to  trees  and  soil  on  the  moun- 
tains. Without  the  tree  roots  and 
moss  the  rains  will  wash  the  soil 
into  the  valleys  below  and  send  it 
down    the    rivers    with    the    floods. 
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The  bare  ridges  of  everlasting 
granite  will  remain,  bnt  little  else. 
The  lumberman  does  not  care ;  after 
him,  quite  literally,  the  deluge.  But 
the  people  who  love  the  beauty  of 
the  hills  care,  and  still  more  the  peo- 
ple who  value  the  commercial  and 
industrial  supremacy  of  New  Eng- 
land should  care.  These  would 
better  lift  up  their  eyes  to  the  hills, 
Whence  cometh  their  strength — and 
take  measures  to  keep  it  coming. 
New  Hampshire  may  not  care,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  more  interest  to 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  than  it  is  to  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  a  national  matter, 
indeed,  but  it  is  peculiarly  a  New 
England  matter  and  New  England 
as  a  whole  should  take  it  up.  It  is 
not  too  late  as  yet,  but  it  will  be  if 
we  dally.  New  England  legislators 
might  well  see  that  better  political 
fences  can  be  built  out  of  the  New 
Hampshire  forests  still  standing  on 
the  white  hills  than  of  most  any 
other  material. 


The  Vanishing  Schoolmaster 

HERE  in  New  England  at  least 
the  schoolmaster  is  fast  van- 
ishing, practically  has  vanished, 
from  the  country  districts.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  what  we  were 
wont  to  call  the  grammar  schools. 
As  a  rule  our  country  high  schools 
still  have  a  head  master,  supple- 
mented by  a  greater  or  lesser  num- 
ber of  woman  assistants,  though 
now  and  then  one  hears  of  a  woman 
taking  the  place,  making  the  entire 
schooling  of  the  children,  from  the 
time  they  enter  the  kindergarten  un- 
til they  graduate  from  the  highest 
of  the  public  schools,  that  of  women 
teachers.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
grammar  school  master  was  still  the 
rule    and    the    young    people    went 


from  the  primary  schools  to  his 
charge.  Now  the  grammar  school 
teachers  are  almost  invariably 
women. 

Alfred  Mosely,  head  of  the 
English  commission  which  has  re- 
cently investigated  the  public  school 
system  of  America  with  a  view  to 
applying  its  good  points  to  the 
English  system,  notes  this  lack  of 
male  teachers  here  and  thinks  it  a 
detriment  to  the  schools.  He  says: 
"My  severest  criticism  of  the  Amer- 
ican school  system  would  be  that 
the  teaching  force  lacks  men.  A 
large  proportion  of  men  would 
greatly  improve  it,  but  there  can  be 
no  such  improvement  until  Ameri- 
can communities  match  the  gener- 
osity they  exhibit  in  school  equip- 
ment with  generosity  in  allotting 
salaries." 

Whatever  the  cause  of  this  lack 
of  men  teachers  the  fact  remains, 
and  the  question  is  being  seriously 
asked  if  it  is  not  a  condition  detri- 
mental to  the  best  development  of 
the  pupils.  It  is  claimed,  and  with 
much  show  of  reason,  that  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen 
peculiarly  need  the  influence  of  mas- 
culine control  and  personal  contact 
with  masculine  views  and  ideals. 
The  bulk  of  our  American  boys 
complete  their  schooling  with  the 
grammar  school,  having  been  taught 
entirely  by  women.  It  is  not  that 
the  women  do  not  teach  as  well  as 
men,  nor  that  they  do  not  inculcate 
principles  of  right  living  and  honor, 
both  by  example  and  precept,  for 
undoubtedly  they  do.  But  having 
done  that  they  can  go  no  farther 
from  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
women.  That  boys  should  be  manly, 
more  than  that,  that  they  should 
be  masculinely  manly,  if  one  may 
use  the  term,  is  just  as  important 
as  that  they  should  know  well  the 
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rules  of  rhetoric,  square  and  cube 
root,  and  the  foundations  of  geog- 
raphy and  grammar.  The  uncon- 
scious influence  of  the  teacher  is 
deeper  and  more  lasting  than  the 
principles  taught  in  class ;  hence  the 
boy  taught  entirely  by  women  may 
be  as  good  a  scholar  and  as  good  a 
boy  as  the  boy  who  has  had  a  man 
teacher,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will 
ever  be  so  much  of  a  man.  This 
seems  to  be  the  point  which  touched 
Mr.  Mosely,  and  which  is  causing 
serious  thought  in  many  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school  boy.  Those  of  us  who  re- 
member the  grammar  school  boys 
of  one  of  the  old-time  masters' 
schools  and  can  compare  them  with 
the  grammar  school  boys  of  to-day 
are  apt  to  be  struck  with  the  differ- 
ence. The  old  rough  and  ready 
sturdiness  is  gone  and  in  its  place 
one  finds  a  certain  touch  of  effemi- 
nacy which  is  painful.  The  boys 
may  be  gentler,  perhaps  more  schol- 
arly, quite  likely  more  consciously 
good,  but  one  finds  a  certain  lack  of 
the  blunter  manly  virtues  which  he 
regrets.  There  are  far  more  prigs 
and  what  the  old-time  grammar 
school  boy  used  to  call  ''milksops/' 
The  boys  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
go  on  and  enter  college  may  get  this 
crushed  out  there  by  masculine  con- 
tact, but  the  bulk  of  them  do  not 
go  on  and  the  influence  remains. 
Business  life  may  cure  it,  but  it  is 
a  pity  that  it  should  have  to  be 
cured. 

It  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Mosely 
is  quite  right  in  his  criticism,  and 
that  a  return  to  the  old-time  mascu- 
line grammar  school  teacher  is  much 
to  be  desired ;  how  to  accomplish  it 
is  another  matter.  Some  of  the  best 
of  the  old-time  teachers  were  college 
students,  to  whom  the  positions 
were  makeshifts,  to  be  sure,  for  the 


earning  of  college  expenses,  but 
they  brought  to  them  the  energy  of 
youthful  aspiration  and  college 
ideals,  and  their  influence  on  the 
other  boys,  in  that  direction,  was 
of  great  value. 

Harvard  English 

THIS  magazine  has  printed  much 
in  praise  of  Harvard  University 
and  it  doubtless  will  print  mucn 
more,  so  it  may  be  forgiven  for  a 
word  or  two  of  criticism  now  and 
then.  Only  the  other  day  an  editor 
of  Boston's  greatest  newspaper  re- 
ferred in  jocose  self-pity  to  the 
struggles  he  had  had  with  manu- 
scripts from  Turks,  Armenians  and 
graduates  of  the  Harvard  English 
course — or  words  to  that  effect. 
The  New  England  is  in  the  throes 
of  similar  experience,  and  it  wishes 
to  ask  seriously  why  people  who 
cannot  spell  are  allowed  to  enter 
Harvard,  and  why,  if  by  any  chance 
they  are  allowed  to  enter,  they  are 
allowed  to  pass  on  toward  gradua- 
tion without  being  taught  to  spell? 
The  cause  of  these  queries  is  just 
this.  There  lies  on  the  editorial 
desk  at  this  minute  a  paper  of  less 
than  three  thousand  words,  written 
on  what  should  be  an  interesting 
topic,  by  a  Harvard  undergraduate. 
The  English  language  is  maltreated 
in  this  paper;  but  that  is  not  the 
chief  cause  of  sorrow.  It  is  the 
spelling.  By  actual  count  forty-four 
common  words  in  this  paper  are 
misspelled,  some  of  them  such 
common  words  that  no  teacher  in 
a  fourth  grade  grammar  school 
would  pass  such  a  paper.  How  can 
a  young  man  get  into  Harvard  who 
persists  in  spelling  speech,  s-p-e-a- 
c-h?  Here  are  a  few  of  the  worst 
of  the  others :  Writting,  cudggled, 
ignorent,  circulers,  appered,  soley, 
rightousness,    naieveity,     lisstlessly, 
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conquor,  hungrey,  negroe,  errend, 
loquatious,  Niagra,  litterary,  canda- 
dates.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
such  illiteracy  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  the  grammar  grades 
and  the  preparatory  school.  It 
should  be  the  plain  duty  of  any  in- 
stitution of  learning  to  catch  such 
people  at  the  door  and  send  them 
back  to  prepare  for  entrance  before 
allowing   them    to   enter.      Yet   this 


youth  seems  to  have  entered  and  to 
be  passing  serenely  on  toward  grad- 
uation, which  he  will  probably 
achieve  in  due  season  if  the  rest  of 
the  world  faints  not.  This  is  bad 
for  the  young  man,  but  it  is  worse 
for  Harvard.  The  university  is  a 
good  place  to  teach  spelling,  but  it 
can  do  it  best  by  refusing  entrance 
to  those  who  have  not  the  applica- 
tion or  the  ability  to  learn  rudiments. 


Affairs  in  New  England 


By   The  New   Englander 


WAY  down  in  Maine  they  are 
beginning  to  have  a  little  stir 
of  the  stay-at-home  feeling. 
The  state  papers  are  putting  them- 
selves on  record  as  having  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  "insidious  boom  of 
the  Southern  states  that  has  been 
instituted  through  New  England 
and  Maine,  using  the  governors  of 
half  a  dozen  states  of  that  section 
for  live  bait  by  which  to  entice  our 
most  ambitious  youths  away  from 
our  midst."  Just  why  the  Maine 
papers  should  make  a  distinction 
between  New  England  and  Maine, 
is  hard  to  see.  It  has  often  seemed 
as  if  Maine  people  thought  they 
were  all  New  England  and  certainly 
New  England  includes  all  Maine. 
Nevertheless  this  insidious  boom  is 
worth  looking  into.  It  used  to  be 
the  West  that  teased  our  stalwart 
sons  and  marriageable  daughters  to 
graze  in  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new ;  now  it  is  the  South.  Orange 
blossoms  in  January  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes growing  all  the  year  round 
While  you  wait  are  certainly  tempt- 
ing. Yet  the  South  has  venomous 
serpents  and  malaria  and  negro 
problems  lying  round  loose. 

Maine    may   have    troubles   of   its 
own  but  it  is  reasonably  free  from 


serpents   and   inducements  to   lynch 
negroes. 

Besides,  as  the  Maine  advocates 
state  in  no  uncertain  terms,  a  man 
who  really  wants  a  farm  and  is 
willing  to  work  it  for  all  it — and  all 
he — is  worth,  can  find  them  for  the 
searching  in  Maine  and  good  ones 
too.  Just  look  at  Aroostook  County, 
for  instance.  While  the  Maine  boys 
and  girls  have  been  rainbow  chasing 
in  the  West  fertile  lands  have  been 
stretching  beseeching  hands  to  them 
right  in  their  own  state.  It  is  a 
fact  that  to-day  more  potatoes  and 
better  ones  are  raised  in  Aroostook 
than  anywhere  else  on  earth.  No 
wonder  the  tide  of  emigration  is 
turning  backward  in  its  flight  and 
bringing  the  Maine  boys  home 
again.  Up  in  Aroostook  they  have 
men  who  are  justly  denominated 
"potato  kings,"  who  own  potato 
fields  by  the  thousand  acres — more 
or  less — and  who  cultivate  them 
from  planting  time  to  harvestJhome 
by  machinery.  The  potato  farmer 
of  to-day  starts  out  with  a  team  in 
the  early  spring  and  simply  drives 
it  all  the  season  through.  He  hitches 
various  machines  behind  this  team 
and  they  do  the  work.  He  plants 
his  potatoes,  hoes  them,  poisons  the 
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bugs,  digs  them,  and  runs  them  into 
the  storehouse,  all  by  machinery. 
Beneficent  Providence  does  the  rest. 
It  has  given  the  Maine  potato  man 
a  soil  that  grows  potatoes  as  big  as 
your  boots  and  more  of  them  than 
any  one  ever  heard  of.  Moreover, 
potatoes  are  not  the  only  thing  in 
Maine  either,  though  at  harvest 
time  you  hear  of  little  else ;  even  the 
lumber  interests  are  overshadowed 
then.  Maine  is  learning  forestry 
rapidly  and  the  fear  that  her  tim- 
ber will  give  out  is  fading  before 
applied  science.  Pulp  mill  plans  are 
new  every  morning  and  fres'h  every 
evening,  yet  the  forests  are  bound 
to  hold  on.  The  South  won't  catch 
many  of  the  Maine  boys.  There  are 
good  opportunities  right  at  home. 
Instead  they  are  drifting  back  to  the 
Pine  Tree  from  the  other  states — 
and  the  New  Englander  wishes 
more  power  to  them. 


They  are  having  hard  work  to 
spend  state  money  up  in  New 
Hampshire.  This  is  strange  but 
true,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  warning 
or  a  guiding  star  for  some  other  of 
our  New  England  states,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  state  has  appropriated 
$125,000  a  year  for  the  building  of 
highways.  Most  of  us  know  that 
New  Hampshire  needs  to  spend  this 
money,  and  needs  the  highways 
right  away.  Somebody  ought  to 
build  good  roads  up  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  even  the  State  is  having 
difficulty.  The  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  they  are  short  of  contractors. 
Specifications  are  prepared,  bids  ad- 
vertised for,  and  the  contractors 
donjt  respond.,  .tfHardly  a  third  of 
the^right  nurribe^  haYe  been  found 
at  hand  to  spend  that  $125,000.  All 
this  in  face  of  the  facts  that  the 
money  is  sure,  the  work  easy,  and 
the    requirements     clearly     defined. 


One  can't  help  thinking  that  this 
unexpected  result  of  a  worthy  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  state  is  due 
to  two  things.  In  the  first  place 
the  old  New  England  custom  of 
making  work  on  the  roads — by  the 
day — a  sort  of  political  job  which  is 
obtained  by  casting  your  vote  for 
the  right  men  for  selectmen  and 
surveyors  of  highways  has  a 
mighty  hold  on  the  rural  districts. 
Many  a  petty  politician  holds  his 
gang  by  means  of  it  and  these  and 
the  gang  together  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts overawe  the  local  contractor 
who  might  otherwise  bid.  There  is 
more  peanut  politics  of  this  sort  in 
rural  localities  of  New  England  than 
any  man  not  born  and  brought  up 
in  such  a  place  could  be  made  to 
believe. 

In  the  second  place  probably  all 
the  big  New  England  contractors 
are  down  about  Boston,  getting 
fatter  contracts  and  more  of  them 
dangling  from  the  ends  of  wires  in 
that  ring-ridden  city.  It  is  a  rather 
striking  thing  'how  New  Hampshire 
supplies  Boston  and  vicinity  with 
able  men  who  know  how  to  get  and 
hold  fat  opportunities  which  you'd 
think  Massachusetts  men  would 
keep  to  themselves.  New  Hamp- 
shire clubs  are  pretty  strong  in 
Boston  politics,  in  Boston  finance 
and  in  Boston  educational  circles. 
They  have  their  influence  in  even 
art  and  religion  down  here,  and  I 
dare  say  they  supply  us  with  con- 
tractors as  well. 

However  there's  hope  for  New 
Hampshire  roads.  The  fund  is  cu- 
mulative and  what  they  don't  spend 
this  year  they  may  next.  When 
there  is  money  enough  in  it  the  big 
contractors  will  quit  their  Massa- 
chusetts jobs  and  move  back  into 
the  Granite  State  and  grind  up  its 
granite  and  build  roads  with  it. 
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They  have  their  "good  roads" 
problem  up  in  Vermont,  too.  it 
seems.  Outsiders  have  been  asking 
them  questions  and  the  Vermonters 
are  also  asking  themselves  ques- 
tions, which  is  a  healthy  sign. 
Moreover  they  are  urging  their  poli- 
ticians up  there  to  take  the  matter 
up  and  that  in  the  end  will  probably 
mean  an  appropriation  after  the 
fashion  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
then — well,  we  shall  see.  The 
Argus  and  Patriot,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  Montpelier 
where  politicians  most  do  congre- 
gate, thus  gives  them  straight  talk 
about  it. 

"Some  touring  automobilists  who 
recently  passed  through  the  State 
made  severe  criticism  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads.  They  even  said 
Vermonters  didn't  know  what  good 
roads  are,  for  they  often  told  the 
tourists  roads  in  certain  directions 
were  good  when  they  proved  to  be 
very  poor.  They  also  suggest  that 
the  State  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
such  a  condition  of  affairs,  for  it  is 
a  well  settled,  highly  civilized  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  has  ample 
resources  for  building  good  high- 
ways. 

All  this  contains  some  degree  of 
truth  and  nowhere  will  it  be  denied 
that  the  highways  of  the  State  need 
improvement.  Under  the  present 
highway  law  some  improvement  is 
being  made  each  year  but  the  prog- 
ress  is  wofully  slow.  The  sections 
of  permanent  roads  are  so  scattered 
among  the  various  towns  that  they 
are  not  appreciated  by  travelers. 
There  is  no  comprehensive  super- 
vision of  the  State  as  a  whole  under 
the  present  system.  Town  road 
commissioners  are  learning  some- 
thing about  highway  construction 
and  their  efforts  are  more  intelli- 
gently directed  each  year.    The  visits 


of  the  State  commissioner  and  the 
meetings  of  commissioners  of  the 
various  towns  in  each  county  have 
helped  to  disseminate  knowledge 
and  the  experience  of  each  succeed- 
ing year  results  in  better  work. 

But  there  are  many  miles  of  high- 
way, some  of  it  frequently  traveled, 
that  will  not  be  put  in  proper  con- 
dition for  years  as  the  work  is  now 
going  on.  Having  entered  on  a  defi- 
nite policy  of  putting  its  highways 
in  better  condition,  would  it  not  be 
better  for  the  State  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  work  as  a  whole  and 
stop  puttering  around?  It  will 
cost  no  more  in  the  end,  probably 
not  so  much,  and  we  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  using  the  good  roads 
while  we  are  paying  for  them. 
People  now  paying  taxes  to  help 
highway  improvement  will  have 
small  use  for  macadam  roads  after 
they  are   dead. 

There  is  a  Good  Roads  association 
that  has  met  and  resolved  and 
listened  to  addresses,  but  that  is 
the  end  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  now 
appears. 

Improvement  of  the  highways 
will  hardly  constitute  a  political 
issue,  but  if  candidates  would  take 
up  and  urge  the  matter  in  the  next 
campaign  the  people  might  become 
sufficiently  interested  to  send  to 
the  legislature  representatives  who 
would  accept  some  well  devised 
plan  of  wholesale  and  permanent 
improvement." 

Brookline,  the  Massachusetts  city 
with  a  town  government,  was  two 
hundred  years  old  in  November,  but 
you'd  never  believe  it  to  look  at  her; 
she  is  so  stylish  and  handsome,  her 
coloring  is  so  good  and  she  shows 
so  few  of  the  wrinkles  of  care  or 
age.  Brookline  was  considered  old 
enough  to  wed  some  years  ago  and 
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received  earnest  proposals  from 
Boston  at  about  the  time  that  Henry 
the  Eighth  of  cities  took  to  his 
bosom  the  twins,  Roxbury  and 
West  Roxbury,  as  well  as  piquant 
Brighton  and  coy  Dorchester.  But 
Brookline  had  tasted  the  life  of  a 
care  free  bachelor  maid  longer  than 
her  neighbors  and  she  declined  to 
give  it  up.  So  she  has  remained, 
though  richer,  better  dressed,  and 
more  beloved  than  ever.  All  her 
friends  believe  she  has  done  better 
to  live  her  own  life  than  she  would 
have  had  she  joined  the  great  city 
that  wooed  her, 

In  the  same  way  Brookline  has 
set  an  example  to  other  growing 
towns  so  far  as  the  matter  of  a 
change  of  government  is  concerned. 
She  had  people  enough  to  make  a 
city  years  ago  and  had  the  chance 
to  have  a  mayor,  aldermen  and  all 
those  other  vexations  of  spirit  which 
cities  have  and  pretend  to  be  proud 
of.  Brookline  would  have  none  of 
these.  A  Massachusetts  town  with 
a  Board  of  Selectmen,  Assessors 
and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  was  she 
born,  and  a  Massachusetts  town 
with  all  these  just  and  righteous 
blessings  would  she  live.  Now  here 
comes  the  funny  part  of  it.  To  all 
the  prophets  has  she  given  the 
laugh. 

Ordinarily  it  has  been  thought 
that  a  municipality  should  have  a 
city  form  of  government  when  it 
has  a  population  to  the  number  of 
10,000  or  12,000,  and  particularly 
when  with  this  population  it  has  a 
large  assessable  value,  the  common 
argument  being  that  it  is  only  by 
this  means  that  unwarrantable  ex- 
penditures of  money  can  be  kept 
down.  Now,  Brookline  has  a  larger 
population  than  Beverly,  Newbury- 
port,  Chicopee,  Marlboro,  Medford, 
Melrose  and  Woburn ;  in  fact,  there 


are  probably  other  cities  in  the  com- 
monwealth that,  in  the  number  of 
population,  are  no  greater  than 
Brookline,  while  they  do  not  begin 
to  possess  her  taxable  resources. 
Brookline  has  a  large  industrial 
population,  which  contents  itself 
with  paying  poll  taxes,  as  well  as 
a  property  tax-paying  population. 
They  all  attend,  or  can  attend, 
town  meetings,  and  the  fact  that 
thus  far  politics  has  been  com- 
pletely eliminated  in  town  affairs 
has  led  to  the  choice  of  the  best  men 
to  administer  official  duties  without 
the  least  regard  to  their  opinions  on 
questions  of  national  politics. 

It  was  declared  that  Brookline 
would  find  her  form  of  government 
inadequate  to  her  size  and  that  cor- 
ruption and  inefficiency  would  creep 
in.  Just  the  opposite  has  happened 
and  Brookline  is  proud  of  it  and  all 
her  friends  congratulated  her  on  it 
at  her  birthday  party. 

It  is  because  the  people  of  Brook- 
line see  that,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, national  politics  enters  into 
the  municipal  matters  in  city  gov- 
ernments, and  it  is  because  they 
have  thus  far  found  that,  by  appeals 
to  the  people  as  a  whole  entirely 
satisfactory  results  can  be  secured, 
that  they  insist  upon  maintaining 
this  old-fashioned,  democratic  man- 
ner of  carrying  on  their  local  affairs. 
They  are  setting  an  example  for  the 
country  to  study  of  the  benefits  of 
two  great  political  principles,  one, 
non-partisanship  in  municipal  af- 
fairs, the  other,  determining  local 
public  questions  by  the  initiative 
and  referendum. 


Now  it  is  Boston  that  bids  fair 
to  have  a  Jerome  of  its  own.  Prov- 
idence— not  the  city  of  that  name; 
by  no  means — Providence,  which 
gives  daily  strength  for  daily  needs, 
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seems  to  have  intervened,  and  none 
too  soon.  The  complacent  Republi- 
can ring  and  the  equally  complacent 
Democratic  ring  parcelled  out  the 
nomination  for  the  office  of  District 
Attorney  to  the  same  man.  That 
meant  that  he  was  to  have  it  with- 
out lying  awake  nights.  When  both 
political  parties  offer  you  the  same 
hand-out  all  you  have  to  do  usually 
is  to  put  it  in  your  grip  and  walk 
off  with  it.  Nobody  else  is  supposed 
to  be  near  by  to  snatch  at  it. 
Only  once  in  a  while  the  politicians 
forget  the  people  and  the  people  re- 
member the  politicians,  and  that's 
the  way  Providence  works  it.  The 
District  Attorney's  office  may  have 
been  all  right  in  the  past;  it  might 
have  been  all  right  in  the  future 
under  the  regular  nominee — you 
never  can  tell ;  but  most  of  the  peo- 
ple did  not  think  so  for  they  cut  the 
regular  nominee  and  voted  for  John 
B.   Moran. 

Mr.  Moran  made  what  they  call 
a  whirlwind  campaign.  He  told  the 
voters   in    every   ward   and   precinct 


of  Suffolk  county  just  how  bad  he 
believed  things  to  be  and  promised 
to  rip  the  rottenness  up  the  back 
when  he  was  elected.  So  they 
elected  him,  just  to  see  what  a  rip- 
ping good  District  Attorney  he'd 
make.  Now  it  is  up  to  Mr.  Moran. 
No  political  party  elected  him  and 
no  string  is  tied  to  his  leg.  He  can 
step  boldly  forward,  without  danger 
of  being  tripped  up,  on  the  path  that 
Folk,  Jerome  and  other  latter  day 
saints  have  blazed  so  successfully. 
There  are  not  wanting  people  who 
believe  there  is  need  of  him  in 
Boston ;  people  who  say  that  Boston 
is  the  worst  governed  city  in  the 
country  and  that  there  are  depths  of 
iniquity  here  that  would  put  St. 
Louis  or  Philadelphia  to  the  blush. 
Mr.  Moran  talked  plainly  about 
these  things  in  his  campaign  and 
promised  to  clean  them  up.  That's 
why  the  people  passed  by  the  regu- 
lar candidate  and  elected  him.  If 
he  has  the  real  Jerome  blood  in  him 
he'll  do  it.  The  lime  light  is  on  and 
he  holds  the  centre  of  the  stage. 


The  Worth  of  a  Song 

By  Konan  Machugh 

One  wrote  an  epic  stately  and  grand 

Whose  fame  should  reecho   from   land   to   land. 

One  wrote  a  little  lilting  lay 

Of  living  and  loving,  Tor  every  day, 

With  words  of  such  lowly  and  common  rede 

That  surely,  he  said,  no  one  will  heed. 

In  the  dust  that  falls  on  an  unread  tome 

The  epic  lies  buried  long; 

But  the  little  song  of  common  life, 

Of  living  and  loving,  and  child,  and  wife, 

Is  sung  at  the  hearth  in  every  home. 


W/ho  knows  the  worth  of  a  song? 


Mrs.  Fanny  Bullock  Workmen 


Explorer  and  Alpinist 


By  Arthur  Winslow  Tarbell 


DISTINGUISHED  honors  from 
France,  recently  conferred, 
bring  into  the  public  eye  for 
the  first  time  Mrs.  Fanny  Bullock 
Workman,  a  New  England  woman 
whose  exploits  in  the  Himalayas 
have  been  of  sufficient  daring  and 
scientific  value  to  earn  her  the  grand 
medaillcoi  the  French  Alpine  Club, 


note  in  the  White  Mountains.  The 
highest  Swiss  Alps,  which  are 
counted  feats  enough  for  most  men 
and  are  attempted  by  few  women, 
she  next  assailed,  negotiating  the 
peaks  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  Matter- 
horn  and  the  forbidding  Jungfrau. 
The  other  famous  Alpine  heights 
were    ascended    one    after    another 


FANNY    BULLOCK    WORKMAN 


and  the  decoration  of.  the  Academic 
Palms  from  the  French  government. 
A  life  far  out  of  the  'ordinary,  for 
a  woman,  has  brought  these  honors 
to  Mrs.  Workman.  It  has  been  well 
filled  with  travel,  adventure,  and  in- 
teresting work.  She  began  her 
career  of  mountaineering,  in  her 
teens,  by  climbing  every  summit  of 


during  successive  summers. 

Mrs.  Workman's  ambition  then 
carried  her  around  the  great  curve 
of  the  world  to  Japan,  where,  in 
company  with  her  husband,  who  is 
also  a  born  traveller  and  an  intrepid 
climber,  she  cycled  over  most  of  the 
Mikado's  empire.  The  following 
season    found    her    riding    through 
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Spain  and  Algeria,  being  the  first 
to  introduce  a  bicycle  into  these 
countries.  Java,  Ceylon,  and  many 
European  lands  were  toured  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  in  1899  the 
Workmans  went   to   India  to   study 


were  generally  made  up  of  the  two 
Workmans,  a  German  topographer, 
Zurbriggen,  the  celebrated  Italian 
guide,  another  guide  who  had  ac- 
companied the  Duke  of  Abruzzia  on 
his    polar    trip,    several    porters   and 


DOCTOR   AND    MRS.   WORKMAN    IN    THE    HIMILAYAS    AT    AN    ALTITUDE    OF    OVER    20,000    FEET 
NO    WOMAN    HAS    BEFORE    ATTAINED    THIS    ALTITUDE 


the  different  styles  of  architecture 
in  the  Indian  temples.  Two  years 
they  devoted  to  this  purpose,  wheel- 
ing over  four  thousand  miles,  and 
becoming  in  the  end  more  inter- 
ested in  mountains  than  architec- 
ture. 

Every  summer  since  then  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Workman  have  been  hard  at 
work  in  the  East  making  conquests 
of  the  loftiest  Himalayan  crests,  ex- 
ploring the  sources,  formations  and 
movements  of  glaciers,  and  record- 
ing the  phenomena  of  these  treach- 
erous altitudes  that  for  the  most 
part  had  as  yet  been  untraversed  by 
the  human  foot.  To  do  all  this,  ex- 
peditions of  considerable  size,  or- 
ganized at  great  expense  and  much 
trouble,  were  necessary.   The  parties 


camp  servants,  a  baggage  train  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  coolies,  and  a 
flock  of  goats,  sheep  and  yaks. 
Climbing-ropes,  ice-pikes,  cameras, 
scientific  instruments  and  an  exten- 
sive camping  outfit  were  among  the 
many  burdens  to  be  reckoned  with ; 
as  were  food  supplies  for  such  a 
caravan,  and  fuel  to  burn  when 
bivouacing  above  the  line  of  forest 
growth. 

The  British  government,  through 
its  Indian  office,  would  send  letters 
out  ahead,  as  would  the  Maharaja  of 
Cashmir,  ordering  all  chiefs  and  vil- 
lage headmen  to  serve  the  under- 
taking, and  furnish  it  with  provi- 
sions and  coolies.  In  several  cases 
the  government  officials  tried  their 
best    to    dissuade     Mrs.    Workman 
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from  carrying  out  some  of  her  par- 
ticularly dangerous  journeys,  but 
without  success. 

During  the  summers  from  1900  to 
1904  the  Workmans  achieved  a 
score  of  the  highest  Himalayas, 
living  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  camps 
at  altitudes  above  fifteen  thousand 
feet.  They  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  source  of  the  great  Chogo 
Loongma  glacier,  which  is  thirty- 
one  miles  long,  and  had  never  pre- 
viously been  ascended.  On  one 
occasion  Dr.  Workman  broke  the 
world's  record  for  men  by  climbing 
23,394  feet  up  a  mountain  24,470  feet 
high,  and  his  wife  surpassed  the  rest 
of  her  sex,  and  most  male  Alpinists, 
by  attaining  22,568  feet.  The  party 
traversed  large  areas,  hitherto  un- 
visited,  discovering  mountains  and 
glaciers  that  no  map  had  tabulated. 
Piled  one  over  the  other,  in  white 
chaotic  grandeur,  a  billowy  sea  of 
sky-piercing  pinnacles,  varied  and 
curious  in  shapes,  all  unnamed  and 


record  of  the  expedition's  doings. 

Almost  hourly  on  these  marches 
possible  death  in  many  forms  was 
faced.  Frequent  avalanches,  crash- 
ing down  with  thundering  echoes 
on  all  sides,  and  sweeping  every- 
thing along  in  their  paths,  were  the 
greatest  menace.  Overhanging  ice- 
walls,  hidden  crevasses,  deep  snows, 
intense  cold,  bottomless  abysses  and 
sixty-degree  ascents,  where  a  cut- 
ting for  every  step  was  necessary, 
were  some  of  the  obstacles  that  had 
constantly  to  be  met  and  battled 
with.  More  than  one  poor  coolie 
lost  his  life  up  in  this  white  wilder- 
ness, although  the  Workmans,  sev- 
eral times  in  tight  corners,  came 
through  these  perilous  experiences 
safely.  That  it  was  their  rare 
nerve,  physical  fitness  and  knowl- 
edge of  mountaineering  that  made 
this  possible,  there  can,  of  course, 
be  no  doubt. 

Severe  headaches,  difficult  breath- 
ing, mountain  lassitude,  limbs  pain- 


THE    LUGGAGE    COOLIES   DESCENDING   A    DANGEROUS    SERAC 


unclaimed,  were  first  beheld  by  their 
eyes.  One  monarch  among  these 
snow-giants  was  christened  Mt. 
Bullock-Worltman,  and  a  large 
cairn  of  rocks  was  erected  on  its 
summit,   in   which   was   deposited    a 


fully  swollen  by  the  bitter  cold,  and 
eyes  made  sore  by  the  blinding 
effect  of  the  sun  upon  the  snow, 
were  part  of  the  price  paid  for  the 
glory  received,  to  make  no  mention 
of   coolies    who   often    mutinied    be- 
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cause  of  the  danger,  and  quite  as 
often  deserted  outright.  Mrs.  Work- 
man has  said,  however,  that  a  single 
glance  of  the  world  from  such  im- 
pressive heights,  and  the  thrill  that 
comes  from   doing  what   no   mortal 


Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Eng- 
land, a  distinction  that  by  no  means 
comes  for  the  asking,  and  a  member 
of  the  French  Alpine  Club,  likewise 
a  mark  of  merit.  While  in  Paris 
last  year  she  lectured  at  the  vener- 
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has  done  before,  fully  compensates 
for  all  the  suffering  and  hardships 
involved.  Nothing  daunted,  she  is 
to  make  another  assault  upon  the 
Himalayas  next  summer,  in  the 
hope  of  winning  the  Thibetan  peaks, 
which  constitute  the  very  roof  of 
the  world. 

Mrs.  Workman  is  the  daughter  of 
former  Governor  Bullock  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  while  her  wanderings 
have  led  her  far  afield  for  many 
years,  her  permanent  home  is  in 
Worcester.     She  is  a  Fellow  of  the 


able  Sorbonne  University,  the  first 
American  woman  to  be  thus  hon- 
ored. She  has  also  lectured  before 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  of 
Boston,  and  the  Alpine  and  Camera 
Clubs  of  London.  Several  volumes 
of  travel  and  geographical  and  geo- 
logical research  work,  recognized  as 
authoritative  among  men  of  science 
and  letters,  have  come  from  her  pen. 
Altogether  few  women  of  the  times 
have  done  so  much  as  Mrs.  Work- 
man, and  done  it  so  well. 


In  Portraiture 

By  Cora  A.  Matson  Dolson 


Dead  flower,  that  once  a  crimsoned  beauty  knew, 
Your  withered  leaves  I  water  with  my  tears. 

And  yet,  poor  flower,  my  grief  is  not  for  you ; 
But  for  your  likeness  to  my  vanished  years! 


The  National  Society  of  N.  E.  Women 

By  E.  Marguerite  Lindley,  chairman  magazine  work  n.  s.  n.  e.  w. 


The  National  Society  of  New  England 
Women  was  formally  introduced  to  the 
readers  of  the  New  England  Magazine 
last  month.  In  this  issue  it  has  but  to 
establish  itself  as  a  bureau  of  information, 
so  to  speak.  The  society  is  like  a  large 
family,  consisting  at  present  of  a  parent 
society  and  an  interesting  family  of  thir- 
teen colonies,  or  daughters,  that  have 
already  matured  into  a  position  of  leader- 
ship and  usefulness  in  their  respective 
cities,  while  others  are  steadily  approach- 
ing maturity.  The  growth  of  thirteen  colo- 
nies is  prophetic  of  great  results  to  follow 
in  building  up  a  staunch  and  imperishable 
fraternity.  Since  the  union  of  our  thirteen 
original  colonies  established  our  great  Re- 
public, we  may  well  consider  the  perma- 
nency of  our  New  England  fraternity 
assured  now  that  this  magic  number  has 
been  reached.  It  is  considered  also  an 
omen  of  good  success  for  our  newly  elected 
President,  since  number  thirteen  was  the 
first  to  be  organized  after  her  installment. 

In  these  later  years  of  our  Republic, 
when  citizens  from  foreign  countries  are 
becoming  naturalized  in  such  large  num- 
bers, we  of  the  old  New  England  stock 
need  to  band  together  in  a  common  fra- 
ternity, such  as  is  represented  in  our 
National  Society,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
family  ties  of  those  grand  old  days  of 
which  we  are  so  justly  proud. 

The  parent  society  opened  its  social  sea- 
son, October  28th,  with  a  reception  given 
by  the  President,  Mrs.  George  P.  Stevens, 
at  her  residence,  22  East  46th  street,  New 
York  City.  She  was  assisted  in  receiving 
by  the  officers  of  the  society.  The  Intro- 
duction Committee,  Committee  of  Social 
Functions,  and  Secretary  of  Colonies  Com- 
mittee assisted  in  making  the  event  pleas- 
ing and  profitable  by  proper  introductions, 
thus  carrying  out  the  idea  that  is  the  real 
aim  in  the  society, — that  of  fraternal  rela- 
tions to  one  another.  The  attendance  was 
large,  possibly,  larger  than  in  previous 
years, _  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
Colonies.  A  large  delegation  was  present 
from  those  that  are  in  close  enough  prox- 
imity to  New  York  to  make  the  trip  feas- 
ible; and  delegates  were  present  from  the 
more  remote  places.  The  house  was  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  red  and  white  car- 
nations, the  society  colors;  and  the  Presi- 
dent carried  a  large  bouquet  of  roses  of 
the  same  colors.  Mrs.  Stevens  possesses 
a  grace  and  dignity  that  characterizes  her 


everywhere  and  makes  a  New  England 
function  what  it  should  be,  genial,  hos- 
pitable, sincere,  scholarly,  with  no  attempt 
at  ostentation  and  with  a  repose  of  manner 
that  makes  every  one  feel  herself  the  most 
important  guest  of  the  occasion.  Socia- 
bility instead  of  a  program  marked  the  day, 
with  the  exception  of  two  vocal  trios 
which  were  pleasingly  rendered  by  the 
New  England  Glee  Club.  The  banquet 
room  was  a  feature  that  should  receive  at- 
tention, since  it  is  always  a  most  popular 
accessory  of  a  reception.  The  decorations 
were  in  keeping  with  the  occasion,  and  the 
refreshments  were  all  a  la  mode  and 
delectable  as  an  up-to-date  caterer  could 
make  them. 

Dates  for  subsequent  functions  of  the 
parent  society  this  year  are  as  follows : 

Nov.  24,   Friday — Literary,  2.30  p.   m. 

Dec.  12,  Tuesday — Afternoon  Tea,  4  to 
6  p.  m. 

Dec.     28,     Thursday — Business     Meeting, 
2.30  p.  m. ;   Social  Hour,  4.00  p.  m. 
1906 

Jan.  9,  Tuesday — Whist,  2.30  p.  m. 

Jan.   17,  Wednesday — Literary,  2.30  p.  m. 

Jan.  24,  Wednesday — Organization  Day. 
Eleventh   Birthday,  3.00  p.   m. 

Feb.  9,  Friday — Reception,  12.00  m. ; 
Breakfast,    1.00  p.    m. 

Feb.  15,  Thursday — Annual  Meeting, 
1. 00  p.  m. 

Mar.  9,  Friday — Whist,  2.30  p.  m. 

Mar.  20,  Tuesday — Literary,  2.30  p.  m. 

Apr.  4,  Wednesday — Whist,  2.30  p.  m. 

Apr.   13,  Friday — Literary,  2.30  p.  m. 

Apr.  26,  Thursday — Business,  2.30  p.  m. : 
Annual  reports  of  committees;  installation 
of  officers. 

Buffalo,  Colony  two,  was  the  first 
formed  after  the  parent  society.  She  has 
always  been  a  most  satisfactory  daughter, 
not  alone  from  the  pride  that  usually  is 
the  eldest  child's  birthright,  but  because 
she  has  always  been  dignified,  progressive 
and  "comely  withal,"  as  the  old  saying 
goes.     She  sends  the  following  report: 

"Colony  two,  Buffalo,  had  its  first  meet- 
ing of  the  year  on  the  second  Thursday  of 
October  with  a  goodly  number  present. 
The  first  literary  number  on  the  program 
for  the  year  was  greatly  enjoyed,  "The 
Woman  of  the  Mayflower."  Miss  Mary 
Park  very  ably  told  of  the  Mayflower 
period,  and  the  paper  was  followed  by  a 
reading  from  Miles   Standish. 

"At    each    meeting,    music    and    a    social 
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half-hour  are  much  enjoyed,  where  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  greeting  guests  and  new 
members. 

"A  Gleaner's  Box  is  placed  upon  the  desk 
each  month  in  which  the  members  are 
urgently  requested  to  put  bits  of  informa- 
tion concerning  New  England,  especially 
of  olden  times.  Anything  of  historic  inter- 
est is  much  appreciated  bv  the  historian, 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Ford. 

"A  year  book  is  being  prepared  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Colony. 

"All  is  bright  and  prosperous  in  Colony 
two  and  a  pleasant  winter  is  anticipated." 

At  their  November  meeting  'Abigail 
Adams"  was  cleverly  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. Their  subsequent  meetings  are  as 
follows : 

Dec.  14 — Catharine  Maria  Sedgwick. 
Federation  Topics :  Twentieth  Century 
Problems  ;  Domestic — Rational  Living,  Co- 
operative   Housekeeping. 

Jan.  11 — Mary  Lyon.  Federation  Topics 
continued  :  World  Problems — Arbitration, 
Trusts. 

Feb.  8 — Lucy  Larcom.     Readings. 

Mar.  8 — Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Read- 
ings  from  Old  Town  Folks. 

Apr.  12 — Maria  Mitchell.  Charlotte 
Cushman. 

Montclair,  Colony  three,  is  next  in  chron- 
ological order,  and  stands  equally  well 
poised  with  her  Buffalo  sister,  lesser  only 
in  numbers.     She  sends  the  following : 

"The  Montclair  Colony  of  New  England 
Women  was  organized  in  February,  1902, 
with  fifty-seven  charter  members.  Its 
membership  list  now  contains  eighty-six 
names. 

"During  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
no  definite  plans  were  arranged  for  real 
work ;  the  meetings  were  rather  'social 
and  literary,'  as  many  of  our  women's 
club  meetings  are  apt  to  be, — and  a  good 
thing  too ;  but  New  England  women  cannot 
be  satisfied  anywhere  unless  they  are  doing 
something,  accomplishing  something  that 
counts,  so  we  began  to  look  around  for 
some  need  in  Montclair  which  we  might 
supply.  Our  first  efforts  were  the  making 
of  maternity  outfits  for  the  poor  of  the 
town,  charging  a  small  rental  for  their  use 
when  it  was  possible  for  the  family  to  pay 
it.  Then  we  extended  our  work  until  now 
we  support  a  trained  nurse  who  works  in 
cooperation  with  the  Altruist  Society  of 
Montclair,  whose  physician  reports  to  the 
nurse  such  cases  as  need  her  attention. 
For  her  visits  also  a  fee  is  charged  such 
as  the  patient  may  be  able  to  pay,  as  it  is 
no  part  of  our  scheme  to  pauperize  any  of 
our  citizens.  This  nurse  has  made  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-five  (985)  calls  in  the 
past  nine  months,  and  we  feel  that  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  her  work  has 
been   fully   proved. 

"Of  course  this  requires  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  annually,  and  we  raise  these 


funds  in  the  usual  ways, — by  voluntary 
contributions  from  members  and  others,  by 
fairs,  lectures,  concerts,  plays,  etc.;  but  we 
do  it,  in  one  way  or  another,  and  find 
great    satisfaction    in    the    doing. 

"The  people  of  Montclair  appreciate  our 
work,  and  help  us  freely  whenever  we 
appeal  to  them  in  any  of  these  ways." 

Washington,  Colony  four,  although 
small  in  numbers  has  been  of  the  largest 
in  general  ability  and  helpfulness ;  and  the 
Colonies  Committee  of  the  parent  society 
gratefully  acknowledges  her  many  valu- 
able suggestions  which  have  been  adapted 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  fraternity. 
She  reports  as  follows,  and  I  will  add  that 
readers  of  the  magazine  may  anticipate 
similar  historical  sketches  of  the  other 
colonies  from  time  to  time,  accompanied 
with  lists  of  officers  and  members,  and 
photographs  of  presidents.  These  will  not 
only  be  interesting  to  all  but  helpful  to 
those  desiring  to  assist  in  the  work. 

It  seemed  eminently  fitting  that  a  branch 
of  the  National  Society  should  be  formed 
at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  where  circum- 
stances of  varying  kinds  had  brought  to- 
gether a  large  body  of  representative  New 
England  women.  For  this  purpose  several 
preliminary  meetings  were  held,  and  on 
the  evening  of  February  19,  1904,  the  so- 
ciety was  formally  organized.  At  this 
meeting,  at  which  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke  Coe, 
ex-President  of  the  National  Society,  was 
present,  the  constitution  which  had  been 
very  carefully  drawn  up  was  adopted,  and 
the  society  declared  that  it  should  be 
known  as  the  Washington  Colony  of  the 
National  Society  of  New  England  Women. 
The  use  of  the  term  "colony"  j:eemed  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  a  body  of  people 
sprung  from  old  New  England  stock,  and 
its  adoption  later  by  the  National  Society 
in  place  of  the  term  "branch"  is  proof  that 
its  fitness  was  recognized  at  once. 

The  Colony  began  its  existence  with 
fourteen  charter  members,  under  the  able 
presidency  of  Mrs.  Marion  Longfellow 
O'Donoghue. 

The  crowning  event  of  its  first  year  was 
a  brilliant  banquet  given  in  commemoration 
of  Forefathers'  Day,  at  which  were  present 
Mrs.  Fitch  James  Swinburne  and  Miss  E. 
Marguerite  Lindley  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, the  Hon.  Charles  Lyman,  of  Wash' 
ington,  and  numerous  other  invited  guests. 

The  second  president  of  the  Colony, 
which  now  numbers  twenty-five,  is  Mrs. 
Bertha  Murdock  Robbins,  who  is  effec- 
tively and  enthusiastically  conducting  its 
affairs. 

In  April  of  the  present  year  a  reception 
was  tendered  to  the  visiting  members  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, whose  meetings  were  then  in  session, 
and  Mrs.  Donald  McLean  was  the  guest 
of  honor. 

It    is    interesting   to   note    that    the   gavel 
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used  by  the  Colony  is  made  from  the  wood 
of  a  tree  which  was  planted  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  the 
White  House,  and  which  was  blown  down 
in  the  notable  storm  of   1896. 

Brooklyn,  Colony  eight,  although  begin- 
ning her  first  year,  has  the  largest  member- 
ship of  any  of  the  colonies.  Her  growth 
was  phenomenal.  Twenty-five  charter 
members  were  anticipated,  but  the  response 
to  invitations  to  the  first  meeting  brought 
upward  of  a  hundred;  she  then  limited 
her  charter  membership  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty;  and  the  list  has  now  reached 
one  hundred  and  fifty  even  though  the 
first  meeting  was  called  as  recently  as 
March  23,  1905.     Her  report  is  as  follows  : 

"The  Brooklyn  Society  of  New  England 
Women  is  the  eighth  and  youngest  colony 
of  the  National  Society  of  New  England 
Women  and  has  had  a  remarkably  rapid 
growth  and  now  numbers  upward  of  two 
hundred  members,  for  Brooklyn  is  in 
many  respects  but  an  enlarged  New  Eng- 
land town  with  a  large  proportion  of  New 
England  faces  among  its  people  and  with 
New  England  customs  and  traditions. 
The  Colony  was  organized  under  the  en- 
thusiastic spirit  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Summer, 
formerly  of  the  Montclair  colony,  and  in 
her  work  she  was  most  efficiently  aided  by 
Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark,  the  well  known 
writer  and  lecturer.  The  preliminary 
business  of  the  Society  was  accomplished 
during  the  spring  and  on  November  ninth 
the  opening  social  meeting  was  held  at  the 
home  of  its  president,  Mrs.  Stuart  Hull 
Moore,  who  is  also'  vice-regent  of  the  Long 
Island  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution.  At  this  initial  meeting  the 
president,  Mrs.  Moore,  was  most  cordial 
in  her  address  of  welcome.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark  in  an 
earnest  address  on  "The  New  England 
Idea."  The  Society  listened  to  the  reading 
of  the  proposed  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
which  had  been  prepared  by  a  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Ormsbee.  This  was  followed  by  an  in- 
formal reception,  the  officers  of  the  Society 
aiding  the  president  in  receiving  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  cordial  feelings  thus  awak- 
ened were  further  added  to  by  dainty  re- 
freshments, served  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Marian  Morton,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee. 


"The  society  is  fortunate  in  having  mem- 
bers who  are  glad  to  open  their  large 
houses  for  the  hospitality  of  the  Society 
and  during  the  first  year  the  social  meet- 
ings in  January,  March  and  May  will  be 
held  at  the  homes  of  members.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  officers:  Mrs.  S.  H 
Moore,  president;  Miss  Isabel  Chapman, 
first  vice-president ;  Mrs.  G.  G.  Brooks, 
second  vice-president;  Mrs.  N.  J.  Bishop- 
rick,  third  vice-president ;  Mrs.  C.  T, 
Pierce,  treasurer ;  Miss  Jessie  C.  Shute, 
assistant  treasurer;  Mrs.  Washington  Hull, 
recording  secretary,  and  Miss  Anne  K. 
Salter,   corresponding   secretary." 

Reports  of  other  colonies,  as  well  as  the 
continued  interest  in  those  above  quoted 
will  appear  each  month  in  this  magazine. 

The  youngest  member  of  the  fraternal 
chain  is  Binghampton,  Colony  thirteen 
which  was  organized  by  chairman  of  Col- 
onies Committee,  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke  Coe, 
during  the  week  of  November  third,  at  the 
Federation  of  New  York  State  Clubs 
which  was  in  session  there.  They  do  not 
consider  that  their  good  fortune  consists 
alone  in  having  the  historic  number  thir- 
teen but  in  having  secured  a  very  capab'e 
corps  of  officers. 

Colonies  may  be  organized  with  but  five 
charter  members,  but  the  smallest  number 
thus  far  has  been  fourteen.  Each  colony 
is  on  an  independent  basis,  i.e.  each  decides 
its  own  fees  and  dues,  the  number  and 
character  of  meetings,  and  all  other  home 
affairs,  eligibility  only  being  the  imperative 
law  of  the  parent  society. 

So  ready  is  the  New  England  woman  to 
recognize  the  open  door  of  the  National 
Society  of  New  England  Women  and  help 
extend  the  fraternity  that  not  even  the 
cry,  "too  many  clubs  already,"  deters  her 
from  helping  establish  and  extend  the 
cause.  Unlike  the  Revolutionary  Societies 
(to  which  many  members  also  belong)  it 
represents  a  closer  family  tie  and  appeals 
to  the  heart  of  the  New  Englander  from 
a    different   point  of  view. 

Any  woman  of  New  England  ancestry 
visiting  New  York  and  desiring  informa- 
tion regarding  the  society  may  communi- 
cate with  the  chairman  of  this  department 
who  will  be  happy  to  furnish  any  informa- 
tion  possible. 
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Professor  Hinckley  G.  Mitchell  has 
been  the  instructor  in  Hebrew  and  in  Old 
Testament  criticism  in  Boston  University 
for  several  years.  He  is  one  of  the  ripest 
American  scholars  in  his  especial  field,  and 
has  few  superiors  in  the  schools  of  Europe. 
Historical  and  critical  research  during  the 
last  fifty  years  has  largely  modified  the 
opinion  of  scholars  on  many  points  of 
theological  faith  and  Dr.  Mitchell  has  ad- 
vanced in  his  convictions  on  Biblical  history 
and  dogma.  His  book,  "The  World  Before 
Abraham,"  discusses  the  authorship  and 
historical  character  of  the  first  five  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  concludes  that 
they  are  not  the  handiwork  of  Moses  but 
a  collection  of  fragments  in  which  history 
and  tradition  are  mingled,  and  which  late 
scientific  research  has  given  a  place  quite 
other  than  that  held  by  "the  fathers,"  that 
the  wo>rd  and  letter  of  these  books  is  the 
direct  and  inerrant  word  of  God.  He  is 
reverent  and  conservative  in  his  discus- 
sion, but  feels  compelled  to  accept  the  new 
light  which  modern  research  and  scholar- 
ship has  given.  The  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  appealed  to  about  a  year  ago 
to  refuse  to  re-elect  him  to  his  position 
on  account  of  his  "heretica"  views  and 
teaching,  but  under  consideration  he  was 
re-elected.  As  the  University  is  an  insti- 
tution of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
its  Board  of  Bishops  has  the  power  or 
confirmation  of  its  teaching  force,  so  far  as 
its  School  of  Theology  is  affected.  Dr. 
Mitchell's  critics  appealed  to  the  Bishops, 
and  the  Trustees  formally  assured  the 
Board  that  Dr.  Mitchell  "accepts  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Methodism,  is  himself  a 
devout  Christian  believer,  and  by  his  emi- 
nence as  a  scholar  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
hold  the  chair  which  he  has  held  for 
twenty  years."  The  Bishops,  however,  de- 
clined confirmation  "upon  the  conviction 
that  some  of  his  statements  concerning  the 
historic  character  of  the  early  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  seem  to  be  unwar- 
ranted and  objectionable,  and  as  having  a 
tendency  to  invalidate  the  authority  of 
other  portions  of  the  Scriptures."  This 
ends  Professor  Mitchell's  connection  with 
the  University.  A  very  large  majority  of 
the  men  who  have  been  in  his  classes  for 
the  last  twenty  years  accept  his  teaching 
and  are  deeply  grieved  at  the  action  of  the 
Bishops.      Many    of   the    older    men    in    the 


Methodist  ministry,  who  learned  their  the- 
ology before  the  light  of  modern  science 
and  scholarship  had  dawned,  side  with  the 
Bishops,  who  are  themselves  venerable 
representatives  of  the  "old  school."  Their 
action  is  of  importance  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  for  the  intelligent  laity  is  every 
day  coming  more  into  sympathy  with  those 
who  accept  the  conclusions  of  modern 
scholarship.  To  silence  so  devout,  sincere 
and  capable  a  teacher  as  Dr.  Mitchell  for 
the  causes  given  is  a  step  backward  into 
the  theological  world  where  "nothing  new 
could  be  true."  His  general  position  in 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament  is  well 
paralleled  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Mac- 
farland,  a  Congregationalist,  in  his  recent 
book,  "Jesus  and  the  Prophets,"  of  which 
the  New  Testament  is  the  subject.  He 
says :  "The  discussion  of  our  Lord's  use 
of  prophecy  has  led  the  writer  to  many 
viewpoints  from  which  to  survey  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  Jesus  toward  the  Bible 
(the  Old  Testament).  And  the  inevitable 
conclusion  is  that,  both  in  precept  and  in 
example,  we  have  Jesus'  authority  for  the 
denial  of  any  theory  of  equal  value  to  every 
part.  He  himself  was  not  bound  by  scrip- 
tural utterances  and  felt  free  to  diverge  from 
them.  He  recognized  that  much  of  scriptu- 
ral teaching  could  be  and  must  be  improved 
upon.  Some  of  it,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it,  must  be  discarded  for  higher  teach- 
ing. We  have  no  warrant  for  any  theory  of 
so-called  plenary  inspiration,  either  from  the 
teachings  or  from  the  example  of  Jesus. 
And  can  any  one  doubt  that  our  Lord 
will  bequeath  to  his  disciples  the  same 
intellectual  freedom  that  he  claimed  and 
exercised  for  himself?  He  has  noft  de- 
cided these  questions  in  detail  for  us.  He 
has  set  us  an  example.  And  that  example 
was  a  discriminating  use  of  the  written 
word."  Dr.  Mitchell  has  been  invited  to 
a  chair  in  Chicago  University,  but  has  not 
accepted.  It  is  stated  that  a  plan  is  under 
consideration  to  retain  him  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity by  transferring  his  work  to  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  over  which  the 
Bishops  have  no  control.  The  financial 
question  is  the  only  bar,  and  Dr.  Mitchell's 
friends  can  do  no  better  service  to  the 
school  nor  to  the  cause  of  the  best  in 
higher  education  than  to  raise  a  sufficient 
sum  at  once. 
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By   George   Washburn 


THE  causes  which  bring  a  town 
and    then    a    city    into    promi- 
nence  are  generally  not   diffi- 
cult   to    discover ;    there    is    a    spe- 
cific reason  for  their  being  >  but  in 


a  manufacturing  centre  or  another 
town  or  city  an  educational  centre, 
but  they  have  not  seen  in  recent 
years  a  growth  of  town  or  city  into 
prominence,  and  that  so  quickly  that 
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the  East,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land, those  causes  are  too  far  back 
for  the  younger  generations  to  re- 
member. They  may  have  read  in 
local  history  or  heard  from  the  lips 
of  older  men  why  one  city  became 


they  could  not  fail  to  notice  it,  once 
it  came  under  observation. 

A  dozen  years  ago  the  little  town 
of  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  was  a 
simple  farming  community,  just 
such  as  dots  the  entire  state  of  New 
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Hampshire,  and  the  few  inhabitants 
were  almost  as  far  removed  from 
the  busy,  hurrying  world,  as  other 
towns  are  that  are  known  only  as 
rural  settlements.  In  that  dozen 
years,  Durham,  introduced  to  the 
nation  in  1893  as  a  college  town,  has 
come  to  exert  an  influence  as  an 
educational  centre  which  extends  to 
every  part  of  the  state.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  technical  education 
in  agriculture  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  was  little  more  than  a 
pretense.  Students  at  Dartmouth 
might,  if  they  wished,  take  a  course 
in  this  branch,  and  a  few  did  so,  but 
they  hardly  had  the  standing  of  the 
men  in  the  regular  courses,  and  un- 
less they  were  men  of  the  "bound 
to  succeed"  type,  they  were  unable 
to  carry  the  education  to  an  advan- 
tageous conclusion.  Agricultural 
education  in  the  Granite  State  was 


tors  that  would  place  any  college 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
to  the  front,  and  a  body  of  students 
that  may  well  be  pointed  to  with 
pride  for  they  are  just  the  kind  of 
material  that  makes  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  New  Hampshire;  the  farm 
product  that  comes  from  our  rural 
communities  to-day  and  is  inch  by 
inch  placing  the  agriculture  of  rock- 
ribbed  New  England  on  the  best 
foundation  in  all  its  long  history. 

The  story  of  Durham's  rise  has 
its  bits  of  interest,  and  the  college 
town  of  to-day  may  well  be  visited 
by  those  who  would  see  what  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  money  and  practi- 
cally unlimited  enthusiasm  will  do 
when  both  are  expended  in  the  right 
directions,  with  wisdom  to  guide. 

The  first  step  in  the  growth  of  the 
town  was  taken  when  Benjamin 
Thompson,  a  farmer  by  profession, 
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exceedingly  limited  in  its  scope. 

But  it  is  all  changed  now;  in  a 
little  more  than  a  decade  the  state 
has  become  the  possessor  of  one  of 
the  best  equipped  institutions  of  its 
class  in  the  East,  a  corps  of  instruc- 


died  in  January,  1890,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  four  score  years  and 
ten.  A  long-standing  enmity  to- 
wards his  kin,  none  of  them  his  im- 
mediate family,  for  he  was  never 
married,   was   not   forgotten    in   his 
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will.  In  a  document  that  several  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  passed  upon  and 
said  could  not  be  broken,  he  willed 
his  large  property  to  his  state,  and 
requested  that  the  school  to  be 
founded    be    designated    "The    New 


tional  institution.  The  income  from 
the  Thompson  property,  which  will 
be  $32,000  yearly  on  an  endowment 
of  $800,000,  does  not  become  avail- 
able until  1910.  The  capital  to  begin 
and  continue  operations  had,  there- 
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Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts."  In  case 
the  state  legislature  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  bequest,  provision  was 
made  to  offer  the  property  to  the 
-state  of  Massachusetts ;  and  finally, 
should  Massachusetts  not  accept, 
Michigan  was  to  be  the  recipient  of 
the  gift.  New  Hampshire,  however, 
liad  no  desire  to  see  a  valuable  prop- 
erty slip  from  her  possession ;  the 
gift  was  accepted,  and  in  1893  the 
three  hundred  or  more  barren  acres, 
well  situated  but  badly  run  out,  be- 
came the  home  of  the  state's  agri- 
cultural college. 

The  different  steps  in  building  up 
the  institution  are  hardly  necessary 
to  be  mentioned  here,  other  than 
reference  to  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant measures  taken  to  develop 
the  farm  property  into  something 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  an  educa- 


fore,  to  come  from  other  sources. 
The  sale  of  the  college  property  in 
Hanover  provided  $50,000;  the  state 
appropriated  $135,000  for  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  other  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  since  that  date.  United  States 
government  appropriations  in  estab- 
lishing an  Agricultural  Experiment- 
Station  have  also  proved  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  development  of  the 
college. 

The  buildings  have  not  gone  up 
in  a  night  or  in  a  single  year, 
but,  after  the  best  sites  for  the  first 
buildings  were  chosen,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  college  grounds 
was  so  rapid  that  it  was  little  short 
of  magical.  Thompson  Hall,  a 
handsome  structure  of  brick,  with 
granite  trimmings,  is  one  hundred 
and  twentyTeight  feet  in  length,  ex- 
clusive of  an  imposing fiorte-doc/zere 
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forty  feet  long,  and  has  a  width  of 
ninety-three  feet.  In  this  structure, 
three  stories  in  height,  are  recita- 
tion and  reading  rooms,  library, 
laboratories  and  rooms  for  literary 
societies. 

Morrill  Hall  is  the  agricultural 
building.  It  is  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  long  and  fifty-eight  feet  wide, 
and  four  stories  in  height.  The  first 
floor  is  occupied  by  the  department 
of  agriculture,  with  class  rooms  for 
agronomy  and  animal  industry,  to- 


Conant  Hall  is  devoted  to  the 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories, 
and  the  shops  connected  are 
equipped  with  repair  shop,  wood 
shop,  forge  shop  and  foundry. 

Nesmith  Hall,  where  is  located 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  and  the  green- 
houses, dairy  buildings  and  barns, 
complete  the  equipment  of  a  school 
which  is  growing  each  year  in  num- 
ber of  buildings,  strength  of  teach- 
ing force  and  number  of  students. 


gether  with  soil  physics  laboratory.  The    success    of    the    school    has 
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reading  room  and  offices.  The  hor- 
ticultural department  occupies  the 
second  floor,  with  recitation  rooms, 
pomological  and  forestry  labora- 
tories, herbarium  room,  reading 
room,  offices,  and  also  a  refrigerator 
room  in  which  fruits  and  vegetables 
used  for  laboratory  work  may  be 
preserved.  In  the  basement  are  a 
modern  live  stock  judging  room,  and 
a  large  room  in  which  many  makes 
of  different  farm  implements  and 
machines  are  on  exhibition. 


been  assured  from  the  first ;  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state  has  played  its 
part  to  this  end.  With  its  agricul- 
tural, mechanical  engineering,  elec- 
trical engineering,  technical  chem- 
istry and  general  scientific  courses, 
it  offers  in  its  own  lines  an  advance- 
ment over  high  school  work,  and 
technical  training  may  be  made  of 
the  most  practical  benefit,  and  the 
hands  as  well  as  the  brain  may  be 
educated. 
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The  four  years'  course  graduates 
students  with  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  and  they  are  equip- 
ped with  an  education  that  will 
place  them  well  in  any  field  of  en- 
deavor. They  may  go  on  the  farm 
with  the  ability  to  manage  the  fields, 
flocks  and  herds  in  a  thoroughly  sci- 
entific manner,  either  for  themselves 
or  for  the  millionaire  who  is  anx- 
ious to  buy  just  this  kind  of  abil- 
ity; they  may  join  the  ranks  of  the 
constantly  growing  body  of  scien- 
tists ;    they    may    make    use    of    the 


for  him  an  income  from  the  day  of 
graduation. 

A  course  which  has  already  be- 
come popular,  and  is  destined  to 
become  still  more  so,  is  the  two 
years'  agricultural  course,  intended 
for  young  men  from  the  farms  who 
mean  to  make  farming  their  life 
work,  but  wish  to  carry  on  their  oc- 
cupation with  the  education  that 
is  placing  agriculture  on  a  higher 
plane  than  ever  before  known.  To 
enter  the  school  for  this  course,  only 
the    common    school    branches    are 
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chemistry,  mathematics,  engineer- 
ing and  electricity,  which  they  have 
been  thoroughly  taught;  or  depend 
upon  the  modern  languages,  polit- 
ical science,  philosophy  and  other 
subjects  which  they  are  fitted  to 
teach.  By  a  course  of  careful  selec- 
tion during  his  four  years,  the  stu- 
dent may  have  an  education  of  broad 
information  and  of  general  value, 
or  have   a   specialty   that   will    earn 


required.  In  the  two  years  all 
branches  of  farm  work  are  covered, 
also  mathematics,  English,  botany, 
horticulture,  greenhouse  manage- 
ment, physics,  chemistry,  zoology, 
forestry  and  shop  work. 

In  addition  to  these  regular 
courses  this  school,  like  other  lead- 
ing colleges  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  special  opportunities  for  those 
who  cannot  give  time  to  regular  and 
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continued  work.  Each  winter  a  ten 
weeks'  course  in  agriculture  and 
another  in  dairying  are  offered,  each 
course  covering  as  completely  as 
possible  the  branches  under  study, 
crowding  into  that  time  as  much  of 
the  work  of  the  longer  courses  as 
the       students       can       accomplish. 


everywhere,  the  faculty  is  more  a 
body  of  'helpers  than  a  body  of  in- 
structors, and  this,  whether  they 
are  like  the  veteran  dean,  Professor 
Charles  H.  Pettee,  who  came  with 
the  school  from  its  first  home  in 
Hanover,  or  are  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  teaching  force,  but 
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With  the  exception  of  the  cost  of 
living,  the  only  expense  is  a  nom- 
inal tuition  fee  of  five  dollars. 
These  courses  are  proving  most 
helpful ;  young  men  and  women, 
and  sometimes  those  more  mature 
in  age,  receive  the  benefits. 

Change  of  location,  the  generos- 
ity of  the  state,  and  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  have  played  their 
part,  but  it  is  not  these  that  have 
brought  this  college  to  the  front  in 
so  brief  a  period.  The  real  cause 
may  be  discovered  only  after  close 
observation  of  the  men,  teachers  and 
students,  as  they  work  together. 
The   spirit   of   comradeship   is   seen 


a  few  years  from  their  own  agri- 
cultural schools,  charged  to  the 
finger-tips  with  enthusiasm  and 
ready  to  bring  into  the  service  the 
broad  information  and  the  special 
aptitudes  which  sent  them  to  the 
front  in  their  own  classes.  It  may 
not  be  impossible  that  the  influence 
of  the  West  is  a  factor.  The  presi- 
dent, William  D.  Gibbs,  and  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  assistant  professor  of 
agriculture,  Frederick  W.  Taylor 
and  Edward  L.  Shaw,  respectively, 
brought  with  them  the  traditions, 
education  and  larger  ways  of  doing 
things  of  the  West,  and  the  profes- 
sor     of      horticulture,      Frank     W. 
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Kane,  was  one  of  the  class  leaders 
in  Cornell,  perhaps  the  best  known 
and  most  progressive  of  all  the  agri- 
cultural schools  of  the  country. 
These  four  men,  though  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  whole 
teaching  force,  represent  that  por- 
tion which  may  be  called  the  agri- 
cultural factor.  They  know  how 
to  work  on  a  farm,  and  who  bet- 
ter than  they  could  know  and 
sympathize  with  the  untrained 
natures  of  a  body  of  New  England 
boys,  who  have  come  to  them 
straight  from  farms  far  removed 
from  many  of  the  finer  influences. 


an  erect  carriage.  For  its  complete- 
ness the  Durham  training  cannot  be 
too  highly  valued. 

The  spirit  of  comradeship  among 
the  men  themselves,  and  between 
the  teachers  and  the  men,  which 
has  brought  about  such  marked  re- 
sults, is  worth  more  than  a  passing 
reference.  It  may  be  observed  in 
almost  any  department,  but  take 
for  instance  the  work  of  Professor 
Rane  with  his  students  in  horticul- 
ture. This  is  one  of  the  finer 
branches  of  the  general  subject  of 
agriculture,  including  as  it  does 
not    only    the    study    of    fruits,    but 
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By  friendliness  and  helpfulness 
the  natural  growth  which  follows 
education,  contact  with  men,  and 
general  school  training,  is  encour- 
aged and  transformation  results. 
The  boys  do  not  lose  the  ruddy 
glow  they  brought  from  country 
homes  and  the  military  drill  which 
is  one  of  the  compulsory  branches 
-straightens  the  shoulders  and  gives 


forestry  and  the  greenhouse  course. 
Much  of  the  work  is  in  the  field, 
and  teacher  and  students  go  into 
the  woods  observing  and  study- 
ing. The  varieties  of  trees,  the 
habits  of  growth,  methods  of  prop- 
agation, the  uses  to  which  different 
woods  may  be  put  are  learned  in 
afternoons  of  pleasure,  and  it  is 
something    of    a    revelation    to    the 
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farm  boy  to  learn  from  his  teacher 
that  he  might  have  gone  into  the 
woods   at  his  own  home  and  made 
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a  pretty  day's  work  gathering  pine 
cones  which  contain  seeds  worth 
$2.50  a  pound ;  or  he  may  learn 
which  of  the  saplings  will  grow 
into  -the  best  trees,  thus  saving  the 
charges  of  the  nurseryman,  and  per- 
haps earning  an  income 
when  time  is  not  other- 
wise occupied. 

The  greenhouse  at 
Durham  is  the  pride  of 
the  college  and  of  the 
town.  The  appropria- 
tion of  $7,000  by  the 
state  was  hardly  ample 
to  provide  such  a  house 
of  glass  as  the  school 
required.  But  by  study 
and  careful  planning  of 
design,  purchase  of  ma- 
terials and  by  work  of 
students  and  teacher  to 
save  expense  of  labor,  a 
house  was  built  that  meets  the 
needs  of  the  school  admirably. 
From   the  central  section  six  wings 


extend,  three  on  each  side.  All  may 
be  provided  with  heat  at  the  same 
time  and  the  temperature  regulated 
to  any  desired  degree,  or 
from  any  one  or  all  of  the 
six  heat  may  be  excluded 
Here  in  the  early  winter 
in  different  sections  of 
the  greenhouse,  violets, 
carnations,  roses,  and 
several  different  varieties 
of  vegetables  were  thriv- 
ing, and  the  guide  stated 
that  as  soon  as  one  vege- 
table had  fruited  it  would 
be  succeeded  by  another, 
not  only  to  give  the  stu- 
dents a  practical  knowl- 
edge in  greenhouse  work 
but  to  yield  an  income 
which  is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  flowers  and  vege- 
tal)! es  and  is  put  to  best  use  for 
those  who  do  the  work. 

In  the  hours  of  study  devoted  to 
plants  and  flowers  under  glass, 
the  student  may  become  proficient 
in  the  work  and  be  able  to  manage  a 
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greenhouse,  a  fact  which  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  by  the 
success  achieved  by  men  who  have 
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been    graduated    from    the    school ;      but  which  has  not  been  raised  to  its 
and    others    of    the    undergraduates     present  commanding  plane, 
who  paid  particular  attention  to  this  For  the  accomplishment  of  thor- 

branch  while  still  study- 
ing, have  been  able  to 
earn  substantial  sums  by 
doing  work  in  the  green- 
house which  was  not 
demanded  by  the  course 
of  study. 

During       the       twelve 
years,     the     trustees     of 
the  college  and  the  school 
management      have      de- 
voted themselves  to  giv- 
ing the   farm   a   working 
equipment       without 
which     even     the     build- 
ings   would   be    of    small 
value.     The  several  gov- 
ernors    of     the     state     have     been 
most    friendly     allies,     ex-Governor 
BaChelder,      a      farmer      by      birth 
and   training,    taking    particular    in- 
terest   in    the    youthful    institution. 
The  barren  acres  cropped  for  many 
years   without   making   a   return   to 
the  soil,   are   beginning  to   yield   in 
proportion    to    the    plant    food    sup- 
plied under  Professor  Taylor's  sys- 
tem of  renewal  by  crop  rotation  and 
fertilization,  so  that  in  time  the  farm 
land  will,  in  the  cultivable  portions, 
possess  the  gardenlike  qualities  de- 
sirable for  experimental  plots. 

There  are  already  valuable  areas, 
small  in  comparison  to  what  may  be 
utilized  at  a  later  time,  and  on  these 
the  experimental  farm  work  is  car- 
ried on  for  a  general  study  of  crops 
and  for  observation  of  agricultural 
methods  of  the  past  and  present. 
The  student  with  no  farm  knowl- 
edge may  learn  the  subject  from 
the  beginning  and  the  boy  from  his 
father's  farm  may  learn  wherein  sci- 
entific agriculture  differs  from  that 
in   practice    from    time    immemorial 
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ough  work  in  horticulture  other 
choice  land  has  been  selected  and 
the  best  results  have  been  obtained. 
The  planting  of  trees  for  forestry  re- 
newal has  been  practiced  and 
fruit  trees  and  vines  in  large  num- 
bers are  growing,  and  furnishing  ob- 
ject lessons  in  orchard  and  vineyard 
cultivation. 

The  dairy  department  is  complete. 
The  barn  for  the  stabling  of  stock 
is  a  model  of  its  type,  and  pure- 
bred cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  pigs 
are  kept  and  students  are  taught  the 
essentials  in  their  care,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  breeding.  Besides  the  les- 
sons in  the  class  rooms,  trips  are 
taken  to  the  best  equipped  farms 
within  a  day's  reach,  where  prin- 
ciples already  well  impressed  upon 
the  mind  are  put  to  the  most  prac- 
tical tests.  These  side  trips,  often 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  student  body, 
accompanied  by  the  president  and 
members  of  the  teaching  force,  are 
picnic  days  in  the  course  of  a  busy 
term,  and  help  to  bind  closer  the 
ties  of  friendship. 
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The  education  of  the  farmer  may 
be  said  to  be  rounded  out  in  the 
shops  where  general  carpentry,  wood 
turning,  forging  and  even  the  work 
of  the  foundry  are  learned.  This  is 
not  farm  training  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  but  it  is  knowledge 
which  farmers  everywhere  rate  at 
the  highest  value.  The  man  who 
can  make  his  own  pattern,  and  then 
join,  forge,  weld,  temper,  rivet,  mold; 
and  cast,  is  independent  in  the  days 
when  time  is  money  and  a  trip  to 
town  for  repairs  may  mean  not  only 
expense  but  loss  of  crops  of  great 
value.  Time  spent  in  the  shops  is 
well  invested  and  will  yield-  rich 
dividends. 

What  is  true  of  the  agricultural 
course  is  true  of  other  courses, 
They  are  complete  and  the  work  is 
done  with  a  thoroughness  that  as- 
sures the  diligent  and  conscientious 


student  a  position  of  usefulness  in 
the  world  he  is  to  enter  upon  grad- 
uation. In  years  of  study,  with  the 
college  at  Durham  as  his  Alma 
Mater,  fortune  has  smiled  upon  him. 
In  years  to  come,  if  he  has  done  his 
work  well,  he  will  reap  the  harvest 
of  faithfulness  that  will  come. 
Although  this  article  emphasizes 
the  agricultural  department  of  the 
college  it  by  no  means  expresses  the 
entire  scope  of  the  work  done  there. 
Mechanical  engineering,  forge,  ma- 
chine shop  and  foundry  work,  sup- 
plemented by  studies  in  physics, 
electricity  and  chemistry,  have  im- 
portant departments,  thus  rounding 
out  the  course  into  a  practical  whole 
which  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
student.  The  college  is  indeed,  as 
its  name  denotes,  a  college  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts. 
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Hezekiah  Butterworth 

A  Sketch  of  His  Personality 

By    Ralph    Davol 


0    Soul    of    mine,    I    hear    a    deep    voice 

speaking, 
As    cares    increasing    on    thy    swift    steps 

press ; 
What    says    the    voice  ?— "The    only    thing 

worth   seeing 
Is  righteousness. 

"Soul,    in    thyself    are    hidden    compensa- 
tions 

For   disappointment,   sorrow   and   distress ; 

Not  wealth,  but  sacrifice,  attains  the  sta- 
tions 
To    righteousness." 

O  soul  of  mine,  the  cross  is  shining  o'er 

thee, 
Its   glory   lights   each   step    of   thy    duress, 
All  thy  ideals   may  change  to   life  before 

thee 

Through  righteousness. 

Pleasure?    We    part    since    thou    art    lost 

in  winning. 
Wealth?   Thou  dost  make  the   soul's   true 

value  less. 
Fame?    What    art    thou    but    night's    lone 

firefly's   spinning 
To  righteousness? 

A  BOY  was  reading  the  lines — 
a  boy  with  trembling  lips 
and  misty  eyes,  fulfilling  a 
final  wish  of  the  author-uncle 
whose  gentle  spirit  had  burst  the 
strange  imprisonment  of  the  tem- 
poral senses  to  build  anew  in  the 
higher  environment.  Circled  about, 
the  open  gates  of  earth  were  friends 
and  kinsmen  hushed  and  with 
bowed  heads.  The  September  sun- 
light glinted  upon  the  yellow  alders 
and  bleeding  sumacs;  the  odor  of 
sweet  fern  and  wild  grapes  filled 
the  air;  and  over  the  gray  God's- 
acre  among  the  pastures,  swallows 
swept  seaward — homegoing.  The 
boy  read  on : 


"There  is  a  city     of  the  spheres  immortal, 
That    victors    over    self    and    sin    possess, 
And  the  White  Stone  that  opes  its  irised 
portal 

Is  righteousness. 

Whither?    I    know    not — into    life    eternal. 
My  Guide  I  know,  His  feet  I  after  press; 
Within    the    soul    are    life    and    light    su- 
pernal— 

In  righteousness! 

A  handful  of  soil  fell — dust  to 
dust.  The  mourners  turning  away 
knew  that,  in  this  capsheaf  to  his 
literary  labors,  their  vanished  friend 
had  crystallized  the  guiding  spirit 
of  his  life. 

Turn  the  glass  back  fifty  years. 
Just  over  yonder  wall,  in  the  dim 
aisles  of  the  pine-scented  grove, 
another  curly-haired,  cherry-cheeked 
boy  has  raised  a  rough  altar  of 
white  stones  decked  with  flowers 
and  moss,  and  in  boyish  reverence 
is  preaching,  praying,  singing  hal- 
lelulias  to  birds  and  butterflies  and 
trees.  As  you  press  aside  the 
branches  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  this 
youthful  worshiper  at  the  forest 
sanctuary — obedient  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  common  New  England  her- 
itage— do  you  not  readily  see  the 
father  to  the  man  whose  poetic 
adieu  to  the  world  was  the  White 
Stone  of  Righteousness? 

That  life  of  sixty-five  years  was  a 
zigzag  journey — as  every  good  life 
is — seeking  truth  hither  and  thither 
and  ever  widening,  like  the  errant 
brook  in  search  of  the  sea — and 
through  it  all  ran  more  clearly,  fully, 
purely,  the  sweet  spirit  of  righteous- 
ness. 
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Hezekiah  Butterworth  was  born 
and  bred  in  the  Baptist  faith. 
When  Salome  asked  for  the  head 
of  the  herald  John,  the  persecution 
of  this  family  of  Christians  was  com- 
menced which  ceased  only  within 
a  century.  The 
early  fugitives  to 
New  England 
found  their  old 
friends  —  the 
Bridewell  and 
whipping  post — 
waiting  to  re- 
ceive them,  and 
were  driven  to 
erect  their  cabins 
in  the  further 
wilderness.  Thus 
it  was  in  1663 
that  the  first 
Baptist  church 
in  Massachusetts 
was  founded  in 
the  log  cabin  of 
John  Butter- 
worth  in  Swan- 
zea,  as  Parson 
Myles  had  named 
the  plantation  for 
the  love  of  his 
old  home  i  n 
Wales.      Prior   to 
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this  four  Baptist 
churches  had  been  established  in 
Rhode  Island  and  these  grew  and 
multiplied  into  Free-will,  Pedo  and 
plain  Hard  Shell. 

There  was  a  Samuel  Butterworth 
living  at  Weymouth  in  1642,  to 
whom  the  relatives  of  Hezekiah 
point  as  the  American  forefather  of 
the  family  and,  finding  no  such 
name  on  the  cabin  lists  of  the  early 
immigrants,  conclude  that  he  came 
in  a  ship  of  his  own.  They  also 
clutch  at  a  tradition  that  he  brought 
his      house      with      him,      carefully 


folded  up  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel — 
all  of  which  would  indicate  a  pio- 
neer of  prudence  and  property  whom 
anyone  should  be  proud  to  claim. 
Be  that  as  it  may  we  know  that 
John  Butterworth,  born  1630,  un- 
able to  assimilate 
religiously  with 
the  seacoast  col- 
onists, left  Wey- 
mouth carrying 
knives  and  blan- 
kets with  which 
to  purchase  of 
the  natives  a 
tract  of  land,  on 
which  he  erected 
a  cabin  of  oak 
and  cedar — 
which  was  his 
own  house 
through  the 
week  and  the 
"Lord's  House'' 
a  Sunday,  until 
one  June  morn- 
ing of  1675  a 
band  of  painted 
Indians  rushed 
whooping  down 
from  Mt.  Hope 
and  set  fire  to 
Swanzea,      from 


of 


the      village 

which     the     inhabitants     made     all 

haste  to  escape  to  save  their  scalps. 

The  Butterworths  were  proprie- 
tary landholders.  The  present  farm 
is  a  portion  of  the  original  purchase 
from  which  succeeding  generations 
have  sold  of!  sections.  The  direct 
line  of  descent  was  John,  Joseph. 
Benjamin,  Hezekiah,  Samuel,  Gardi- 
ner (father  of  Hezekiah).  These 
hard-headed  plowmen  married  into 
the  Cole  family  of  Cole's  river,  the 
Gardiners  of  Gardiner's  Neck,  and 
the  Arnolds,  descended  from  Gov- 
ernor Benedict  Arnold  of  Newport, 
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who  once  built  a  stone  mill  to  puz- 
zle the  historical  quidnuncs — all 
thoroughbred  Yankees,  searching 
the  Scriptures  through  Baptist  spec- 
tacles. 

The  style  of  living  did  not  change 
much  in  the  six  generations  from 
John  to   Hezekiah.     The  farm   sup- 


There  must  be  a  subtle  influence 
(which  no  modern  building  can 
boast)  upon  the  child  who  draws 
the  first  breath  of  life  in  one  of 
those  venerable,  low-ceiled,  gam- 
brel-roofed  New  England  farm- 
houses, whose  chambers  seem  to  be 
steeped  in  a  musty  odor  of  Old  Mor- 
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plied  all  necessities  of  existence. 
They  sheared  sheep  for  stockings 
and  linsey-woolsey,  plucked  geese 
for  feather  beds,  wove  rushes  into 
mats  and  chair  bottoms.  They 
dressed  off  the  fall  critters ;  stored 
casks  of  hard  cider  in  the  cellar.; 
went  down  to  t'he  shore  to  dig  clams 
and  quahogs  at  ebb  tide  and  catch 
fiddlers  for  scup  and  tautog  and 
squiteague  on  the  flood ;  hauling  up 
seaweed  for  land  dressing;  piling  up 
stone  walls ;  extending  the  cleared 
land — rock-ribbed  and  "so  poor  it 
makes  the  rabbits  squeal,"  which  is 
often  the  best  soil  to  germinate 
the  seeds  of  ambition. 


tality,  as  if  compounded  of  all  the 
lives  and  loves,  births  and  deaths, 
passions  and  dreams,  prayers  and 
longings  of  their  generations  of 
tenants.  During  the  bleak  hiemal 
solstice  of  Forefathers'  Day  (as 
New  Yorkers  insist),  1839,  the  in- 
fant author  was  welcomed  into  the 
ancient  Butterworth  homestead  in 
that  part  of  Warren  known  as 
Touissett.  Possibly  the  day  had 
something  to  do  with  the  ancestral 
leaning  of  his  mind,  for  he  early 
sought  to  know  the  story  of  the 
fathers. 

Warren     was     rich     in     historical 
legends.      These    stories    were    told 
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Hezekiah,  who  grew  up  a  nervous, 
timid,  superstitious  boy,  whose  sus- 
ceptibility to  fairy  tales  prompted 
his  elders  to  impose  on  his  credulity 
by  ghostly  interpretations  of  the 
swifts  whirring  in  the  chimney,  the 
owls  whickering  in  the  orchard,  the 
katydids  walking  through  the  night 
with  squeaky 
boots.  "Horrors 
to  goodness,  the 
goblins  will  get 
us  if  we  don't 
watch  out !" 

When  quite  a 
shaver  and  the 
wee,  weird  wail 
of  a  newly-born 
brother  was  first 
heard  in  the 
old  house,  Heze- 
kiah  seized  his 
nightdress  and 
put  for  his  grand- 
father's. 

"What's  the 
matter,  'Kiah?" 

"I've  come  to 
live  with  you. 
It's  no  place  for 
me  over  home. 
The  house  is 
haunted." 

So  he  lived 
with  his  grand- 
parents, where 
Aunt  'Liza  Ann 
fed  him  with 
stories  of  folk 
lore  and  faced 
him  towards  the 

road  to  literary  fame.  From 
his  mother,  who  was  a  nervous  in- 
valid, he  inherited  his  poetic  tem- 
perament. Gardiner  Butterworth, 
the  father,  was  a  good-natured, 
Bible-reading  plough-holder  of 
whom     no    worse     was     said     than 
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that  he  had  an  exceeding  fondness 
for  "swapping  bosses,"  sometimes 
boasting  that  he  "gave  but  five  dol- 
lars including  new  shoes." 

With  four  brothers  and  a  sister, 
Hezekiah  raced  around  the  farm  on 
bare  legs  that  grew  a  trifle  too  fast 
for  his  trousers.  He  knew  all  the 
births,  deaths, 
marriages,  arri- 
vals and  depar- 
tures in  the  out- 
of-door  world 
and  could  see 
many  pictures 
in  the  clouds. 
They  say  he 
could  rake  hay 
faster  than  any 
of  the  other 
boys,  but  he  was 
different  from 
the  m.  After 
chores  were  done 
he  ran  up  to  his 
room  and  locked 
himself  in.  When 
the  fellows  came 
for  him  to  play 
Injun  or  tackle  a 
bees'  nest  or 
hunt  "essence- 
peddlers,"  he 
shouted : 

"Go  'way. 
Leave  me  alone. 
I'm  going  to  be 
a  great  writer." 
"  You  think 
you  are,"  re- 
torted the  boys, 
giving  the  door  a  parting  bang. 

"He  can  who  thinks  he  can," 
mused  the  embryo  author  and 
wrote  this  motto  on  the  head  of  his 
copy-book  and,  in  after  years,  often 
quoted  it  for  the  encouragement  of 
aspiring  talent. 
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There  is  hope  for  the  boy  in 
whose  blood  surges  an  insurrection 
against  the  established  order  of 
things.  Young  Hezekiah  longed 
for  a  life  beyond  the  farm — to  make 
his  way  by  mental  rather  than 
physical  labor.  "Stone  walls  do  not 
a  prison  make" — for  the  soul  with 
wings.  Devouringly  he  read  the 
English  and  American  poets,  salt- 
ing down  the  choice  chines  and 
briskets  in  the  kegs  of  memory,  es- 
pecially Longfellow,  especially  the 
Psalm  of  Life — especially  "Be  not 
like  dumb,  driven  cattle — be  a  hero 
in  the  strife."  To  meet  the  great 
Longfellow — that  was  his  dream, 
which  came  true  afterward  in  a  visit 
to  Craigie  House,  where  the  poet 
told  him  the  origin  of  many  of  his 
songs. 

At  the  corner  crossroads  was  a 
sign: 

TO  PROVIDENCE  II  MILES 

Providence !  He  liked  the  word — 
had  faith  in  it.  It  meant  Brown 
University,  where  great  writers 
were  made.  It  also  meant — money. 
The  Butterworths  were  wealthy — 
in  having  a  comfortable  home, 
heaven  above,  earth  below,  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  the  Kickimuit  in 
which  to  wash  off  their  sins.  Cattle 
lowed  at  the  big  gate,  wood-  was 
piled  high  in  the  sheds,  the  silo  was 
rilled  with  fodder  and  a  miscellane- 
ous assortment  of  poultry  foraged 
about  the  dooryard  and  sometimes- 
were  sociable  enough  to  enter  into 
the  kitchen  without  wiping  their 
feet — shoo ! 

But  there  was  no  money  for  a 
paid  education.  Hezekiah  put  his 
wits  to  work.  Huckleberries  would 
afford  but  a  pittance — the  season 
was  too  short.  But  there  was 
school  teaching  and  then,  come  to 


think  of  it,  why  not  write  out  some 
of  those  ghost  stories?  Why,  of 
course  he  could.  So  all  the  stories 
that  Aunt  'Liza  Ann  had  told  him : 
— The  Thanksgiving  Ghost,  the 
Miraculous  Parson,  the  Haunted 
Chimney,  the  Clams  that  wouldn't 
bake, — all  were  sent  here  and  there 
to  religious  papers.  At  length  one 
day  he  opened  a  letter  from  the 
"Watchman"  and  read :  "Pay  to  the 
order  of  Hezekiah  Butterworth — 
Two  dollars."  Jeminy  Crickets !  He 
clutched  the  note  in  his  fist,  hitched 
up  his  suspenders  and  tore  off  for 
home  as  if  riding  on  Pegasus,  glanc- 
ing down  now  and  then  to  see  if 
earth  were  still  visible. 

"Didn't  I  say  I'd  be  a  great 
writer?"  he  shouted,  as  he  tore 
through  a  phalanx  of  honking,  scat- 
tering geese  and  burst  into  the 
kitchen,  where  his  mother  was  fry- 
ing doughnuts.  "Now  what  do  you 
think   about   it?" 

After  a  while  he  had  accumulated 
enough  to  go  up  to  Brown  Univer- 
sity for  a  course  in  rhetoric,  and 
composition,  and  when  a  young  man 
is  not  sent  but  goes  to  college,  on 
money  he  has  earned  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  is  well  to  step  aside — he 
may  like  to  pass  you. 

As  soon  as  his  income  was  suffi- 
cient unto  the  day,  he  started  for 
Boston  and  larger  opportunity,  just 
as  Burns  went  up  from  his  father's 
farm  to  Edinburgh,  but  not  to  such 
reckless  dissipation.  Ah,  no !  Per- 
haps he  was  not  genius  enough  for 
that;  certainly  not,  if  genius  is  to 
be  destitute  of  discretion.  As  he 
passed  on  the  streets  with  his  pale 
serious  face  partially  eclipsed  in 
copious  burnsides,  he  may  have 
suggested  the  prayer-meeting. 

At  this  time  Mr.  D.  S.  Ford  was 
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successfully  conducting  the  "Youth's 
Companion"  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  American  people  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Baptist  church 
which  may  have  given  a  cue  to  Mr. 
J.  D.  Rockefeller.  As  subscriptions 
increased  Mr.  Ford,  whose  hobby 
was  music,  secured  a  choir  at  the 
Ruggles  street  church  second  to 
no  other  in  Boston,  and  furthermore 
hired  fifteen  singers  to  smuggle 
themselves  secretly  into  the  congre- 
gation— a  choir  invisible,  for  he 
loved  to  hear  the  rafters  ring.  Mr. 
Butterworth  went  faithfully  to  Rug- 
gles street;  sang  the  doxology  with 
lusty  gusto ;  he  was  struggling  in 
Grub  street;  the  oil  of  the  sanctuary 
was  upon  his  writings.  By  an  im- 
mutable law  of  gravity  he  soon 
found  himself  in  the  office  of  the 
"Youth's  Companion,"  where  Mr. 
Ford  assigned  him  a  seat  among  the 
"readers."  It  was  not  long  before 
he  sat  next  to  Mr.  Ford — assistant 
editor — in  which  capacity  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  expanding 
the  magazine  from  a  strictly  juven- 
ile periodical  to  one  for  the  youth  of 
all  ages,  which  was  "read  through 
more  spectacles  than  any  other  pub- 
lication except  the  Bible." 

During  the  decade  from  1877  to 
1887  when  Mr.  Butter  worth's  in- 
fluence was  most  active,  the  circu- 
lation leaped  from  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  to  four  hundred 
thousand — it  had  no  competitor. 
The  "Companion"  carried  his  name 
around  the  world.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  visiting  con- 
tributors. In  this  role  he  came  in 
touch  with  many  aspiring  writers 
whose  bantlings  appeared  in  this 
periodical.  In  all  these  young  writ- 
ers he  took  a  motherly  interest — 
just  as  N.  P.  Willis  was  called  the 
wet    nurse    of    American    literature. 


In  his  effort  to  help  others  up  the 
same  ladder  by  which  he  had 
climbed  he  often  invited  distant 
writers  to  come  to  Boston  to  see 
him  personally  and  they  usually  ac- 
cepted. Once  he  invited  Will  Allan 
Drumgool,  the  now  distinguished 
Tennessee  writer,  to  come  to  see 
him.  One  day  the  maid  brought 
up  a  card  with  the  young  author's 
name.  Mr.  Butterworth  went  down 
to  the  parlor  where  a  lady  was  in 
waiting. 

"And    is   this    Mr.    Butterworth?" 

"Yes,  yes !  But  where  is  Mr. 
Drumgool   who  sent  up   his   card?" 

"Why,  there  isn't  any  Mr.  Drum- 
gool," and  her  eyes  twinkled  as  she 
spoke. 

"You  don't  mean — why,  er — Oh! 
oh !  oh !  oh  !  oh  ! — there  is  a  fine 
ice  cream  saloon  around  the  corner. 
Won't  you  be  so  good?" 

Off  they  went  laughing  heartily 
and  Miss  Drumgool  told  her 
friends  and  they  laughed;  then  it 
got  into  the  magazines  and  his 
friends  laughed — and  there  was 
more  ice  cream. 

Life  is  reverence ;  life  is  influence. 
Mr.  Butterworth's  dominant  re- 
ligious instincts  are  apparent  in  his 
first  publication,  a  Sunday  school 
concert  book, 1873.  Next  came  the 
"Story  of  the  Hymns"  which  re- 
ceived the  Wood  medal  (most  cher- 
ished of  his  treasures),  a  prize  given 
by  a  tract  society  for  the  book  of 
best  influence  issued  during  the 
year.  Then  followed  "Great  Com- 
posers" and  "Notable  Prayers  in 
Christian  History,"  and  "Poems  for 
Christmas  and  Easter." 

He  was  making  a  name  as  a  popu- 
lar writer  when  Dana  Estes,  of 
Estes  and  Lauriat,  came  to  him  with 
a   book   by   a    French    teacher   who 
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had  taken  a  class  of  boys  on  a  zig- 
zag  journey    through    Switzerland. 

"How  would  a  zigzag  journey 
through  Europe  do?"  The  author 
paced  to  and  fro  in  his  bachelor 
study.  "Why,  of  course  it  will  do. 
The  whole  human  family  have  been 
doing  things  just  waiting  for  me 
to  gather  them  into  holiday  dress 
and  pass  them  out  to  Young 
America." 

So  the  next  day  he  gathered 
about  him  an  imaginary  class  of 
boys,  and,  assuming  the  title  of 
"Master  Lewis,"  set  out — for  the 
Public  Library,  and  soon  produced 
the  first  of  the  famous  "Zigzag  Jour- 
neys"— a  breezy  story  of  a  vacation 
ramble  spent  among  the  historic 
spots  of  Europe.  In  after  years  the 
author  took  the  same  trip  to  find 
everything  just  as  he  had  written. 
Soon  there  were  more  zigzag  jour- 
neys— to  classic  lands,  the  Orient, 
antipodes,  all  over — seventeen  vol- 
umes of  them,  and  Fame  came  pull- 
ing at  his  door-bell. 

With  the  first  sweet  zigzag  money 
a  new  house  loomed  on  the  Warren 
farm,  bearing  the  date  A.  D.  1882 
in  the  gable.  Hither  he  proudly 
led  his  aged  parents ;  and  hither  he 
must  come  each  summer  for  a  few 
days.  I  am  glad  that  the  boy  was 
not  so  extinct  in  him  but  that,  as  he 
strolled  down  the  highway  to  visit 
some  old  crony,  he  could  dangle 
shoes  and  stockings  from  his  hands 
and  let  the  thick,  smooth,  velvety 
dust  of  the  July  roadside  bubble  be- 
tween his  toes,  just  as  Father 
Kneipp  would  have  done  and  any 
sensible  person.  Here  it  was  the 
author's  dream  to  husband  out  life's 
taper  in  Arcadian  simplicity,  plant- 
ing melons  and  hollyhocks,  and 
gathering  purple  grapes  from  the 
sunny  side  of  a  Swiss  wall-garden. 


We  lay  fine  plans — for  nature  to 
make  sport  of.  The  enchantment  of 
palms  and  orange  blossoms  seized 
upon  him  in  his  wanderings.  He 
purchased  a  grove  and  rose-embow- 
ered cottage  in  Florida  against  the 
winter's  discontent.  Then  came  the 
frost  of  '96  and  the  tender  leaves  of 
hope  were  blasted. 

His  real  home — though  "home" 
seems  scarcely  the  word  for  one 
whose  infinite  mind  seemed  so  un- 
satisfied with  the  offerings  of  this 
finite  incarnation,  and  who  could 
never  know  the  enviable  content  of 
those  who  stolidly  convert  them- 
selves into  cash  and  patiently  ac- 
cept "one  world  at  a  time" — the  spot 
whither  he  steps  most  gladly  re- 
turned was  28  Worcester  street,  just 
a  comfortable  walk  from  his  almost 
daily  haunt,  the  Boston  Library.  For 
thirty  years  he  kept  bachelor's  hall 
in  these  apartments  of  the  Misses 
Ellis.  Here  when  his  fame  was  cres- 
cendo, on  his  forty-fifth  birthday 
many  friends  assembled  for  a  royal 
surprise  party.  His  daily  habits 
were  to  rise  between  five  and  six, 
write  two  hours  before  breakfast 
(he  never  mastered  the  typewriter), 
spend  most  of  the  day  at  the 
"Youth's  Companion"  or  the  Li- 
brary, and  give  the  evening  to  social 
relaxation.  Here  is  the  delightful 
Mr.  Butterworth  I  love  to  remember 
— seated  among  his  friends  before 
the  open  fire  in  the  great  room,  at 
once  chamber  and  music  hall,  gar- 
nished with  gifts  and  souvenirs, 
piano,  books  and  pictures  in  jost- 
ling profusion,  and  in  a  cubby 
behind  the  curtain  the  smiling  de- 
canter— but  only  for  stomach's  sake. 
When  the  various  seating  appurte- 
nances were  taken  there  was  a  noc- 
turne or  reverie  on  the  violin;  or 
some   one   recited   a   heart-reaching 
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poem  or  read  a  new  story;  and 
always  some  conservatory  student 
to  sing  the  old  songs  and  hymns  and 
Stabat  Mater — the  host  humming 
through  it  all.  At  length  the  author 
would  stretdh  his  feet  toward  the 
embers  and,  half  closing  his  eyes, 
relate  the  story  of  the  little  red  set- 
tle by  the  chimney,  or  start  some  tale 
of  New  England  folk  lore,  and  right 
in  the  thick  of  the  story — here  was 
the  delicious  humor  of  it  all — the 
knock  at  the  door  and  announce- 
ment that  some  long-remembered 
friend  had  come  to  wheedle  another 
coin  from  his  pocket.  Mr.  Butter- 
worth's  free  hand  was  known  far 
and  wide  and  as  a  member  of  an 
institutional  church  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  importunity.  Gen- 
erous even  before  he  was  just,  he 
neglected  himself  to  devote  his  sub- 
stance to  family,  friends,  philan- 
thropy. Having  little  business  scent, 
his  investments  were  sometimes  ill 
starred. 

If  there  was  any  self-indulgence 
it  was  travel — and  this  was  turned 
to  professional  account.  In  this  he 
showed  a  practical  economy — like 
unto  Stevenson — in  reducing  his  im- 
pedimenta to  an  almost  invisible 
minimum.  This  was  ever  a  joy  to 
his  friends. 

"I've  come  to  say  'Good-bye.'  ' 
"What  off  again?  Where  now?" 
"Europe.     Next  steamer." 
"And  where's  your  luggage?" 
"Don't  have  any.     When  I  need  a 
new  shirt  I  buy  one." 

"But  suppose  you  find  yourself 
where  you  can't  buy  one?" 

"Then  surely  I  shan't  need  one. 
Au  revoir." 

I  envy  him  those  bohemian  trav- 
els— an  untrammelled  observer  of 
the  world,  wandering  whitherso- 
ever he  listeth,  with  a  faculty  of  fit- 


ting in  anywhere ;  carrying  pass- 
ports to  good  company;  mousing 
note-book  in  hand,  among  historic 
corners ;  scraping  acquaintance  with 
every  romantic  wayfarer;  passing 
a  summer  in  the  Alps,  a  student  of 
Pestalozzi ;  dining  on  the  Scheldt 
with  the  King  of  Denmark  (he  had 
been  diligent  in  his  calling)  ;  cross- 
ing the  Andes  on  the  back  of  a 
burro ;  cruising  the  Spanish  main — 
who  wouldn't  be  a  bachelor  author? 
Several  of  his  books  bear  witness 
to  his  interest  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican races.  To  write  a  comprehen- 
sive history  of  South  America 
(upon  request  of  the  Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Company  of  London),  this 
was  to  have  been  his  crowning  lit- 
erary triumph. 

In  his  late  years  he  came  to  lec- 
ture, though  with  little  relish,  for 
he  went  under  the  clamp  of  finan- 
cial necessity  or  for  charity.  Some 
of  his  subjects  will  indicate  the  di- 
versity of  his  mental  affairs :  "Long- 
fellow and  His  Friends"  (once 
given  in  Buenos  Ayres)  ;  "Count 
Tolstoi's  Plan  for  World  Peace" 
(Mr.  Butterworth  read  the  opening 
poem  at  the  Peace  Congress  at 
Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair)  ; 
"New  England  Fireside  Tales" ; 
Soul  Values  ;or,  Men  who  Overcame 
Obstacles  to  Spiritual  Success"; 
"The  Religious  Experience  of  Fa- 
mous Men"  ;  "Across  Panama"  ; 
"The  Old  Court  End  of  Boston." 

One  evening  there  was  to  be  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  Europe.  The 
speaker,  unable  to  appear,  sent  for 
Mr.  Butterworth  to  act  as  substi- 
tute. 

"Yes.  Yes.  I'll  be  there— at 
what  hour?" 

rtBut  you  wish  to  see  the  slides 
beforehand?" 

"No,  indeed,  I  know  Europe  from 
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A  to  Z.  Just  throw  up  the  pictures 
and  I  will  explain." 

The  lecture  went  on  famously — 
no  one  imagined  he  had  not  given  it 
a  hundred  times — until  a  view 
flashed  up  that  he  had  never  seen. 
But  he  landed  on  his  feet.  Clap- 
ping his  hands  and  exclaiming  in 
his  own  peculiar  way :  "Oh !  oh ! 
oh !  oh !  oh !"  which  never  failed  to 
arouse  contagious  enthusiasm,  he 
added,  "Words  cannot  express  the 
marvellous  beauty  of  this  scene — 
and  now  the  next." 

At  last  when  insidious  infirmity 
was  creeping  upon  him,  these  lec- 
tures were  a  grievous  cross,  but 
pluckily  he  held  to  his  engagements. 
He  cared  nothing  for  the  whipped 
cream  of  society,  though  he  some- 
times attended  the  authors'  club's 
receptions.  His  pure,  yearning 
heart  longed  to  correct  the  manifest 
wrongs  of  the  world.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  New  England  Anti- 
Cigarette  League ;  vice-president  of 
the  American  Peace  Society;  mem- 
ber of  other  benevolent  organiza- 
tions and  deacon  of  Ruggles  street 
church. 

Hje  still  lacked  five  years  of  three 
score  and  ten — and  many  years  be- 
fore the  philosopher  should  grow 
aweary — when  his  friends  saw  that 
the  vital  forces  were  rapidly  ebb- 
ing. Disease  and  care  were  etching 
an  elegy  upon  his  brow.  Then  he 
sat  down  and  wrote : 

"I    sometimes    Ithink    the    thread    of    liffe 
grows  slender, 
And    soon    for    me    the    labor    will    be 
wrought. 
Then  grows  my  heart  to  other  hearts  more 
tender, 
The  time — the  time  is  short."- 

In  the  eternal  circles  of  nature 
his  mind  turned  back  to  his  birth- 
place, and 

'As  the   hare,   whom   horns    and   hounds 

pursue, 


Turns    to   the   place    from    whence   at   first 
it  flew/' 

so  the  zigzag  journey  ended  where 
it  began.  Three  days  after  his  ar- 
rival at  the  house  he  had  built 
twenty  years  before,  the  earnest, 
loyal,  loving,  yearning,  groping, 
spirit  had  sped.  Five  hundred 
school  children,  representing  the 
wide  army  of  youth  who  had  known 
him  as  a  friend  and  teacher,  filed 
past  his  bier  and  placed  asters  and 
goldenrod  upon  his  bosom. 

Mr.  Butterworth  was  married 
but  once — and  that  very  early — to 
the  celestial  muse  of  literature,  a 
mistress  who  has  brooked  no  rivals 
among  the  daughters  of  earth  with 
many  resplendent  heroes  in  the 
world  of  art  and  letters,  counting 
among  her  American  conquests  Hal- 
leck,  Irving,  Thoreau,  Whittier. 
Whitman,  Riley — the  woods  are 
full  of  them.  His  poems  include  no 
eyebrow  sonnets  or  erotic  lyrics  and 
his  boys'  stories  appear  to  end  just 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Eternal 
Feminine.  There  was  a  touch  o! 
mediaeval  asceticism  about  him,  and 
at  times  it  seemed  that  he  was  man. 
woman  and  child  in  one,  so  gentle 
and  affectionate  was  his  nature. 

He  had  brought  home  a  parrot 
from  the  South  Seas.  When  some 
teaser  inquired  why  he  never  took 
a  wife,  "Isn't  it  enough,"  he  an- 
swered, "to  have  Polly  perch  on  the 
foot  of  your  bed  and  say  'Good 
morning'  when  you  wake?" 

Under  this  pleasantry  he  knew  too 
well  that  the  hope  of  the  race  was 
in  the  sacred  preservation  of  the 
family  fireside,  and  that  the  divine 
nature  which  is  continually  seeking 
to  manifest  itself  in  humanity  can- 
not reach  its  highest  expression  in 
man  or  woman  separately,  but  in  the 
eternal  spiritual  union.    In  the  olive 
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branches  of  his  brother's  family  he 
took  a  fond  interest.  With  Whit- 
tier  he  would  have  said : 

"For    such    as    these    to    lisp    my    name 
Is  better  than  the  voice  of  Fame." 

His  place  in  literature  is  essen- 
tially as  a  juvenile  writer.  "The 
Boyhood  of  Lincoln,"  "Log  School- 
House  on  the  Columbia,"  "Boys  of 
Greenaway  Court,"  these  were  as 
popular  as  the  Zig-Zags.  He  felt 
little  of  the  thrilling  excitement  of 
such  boys'  writers  as  Henty,  Alger 
and  Mayne  Reid.  He  wrote  under 
an  ever-present  sense  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility. In  his  journal  he 
writes,  December,  1885 :  Resolved  it 
is  my  purpose  to  give  my  whole 
heart  and  thought  to  my  work  with 
the  pen  and  to  write  only  that  which 
will  tend  to  make  my  readers  better 
in  heart  and  life  and  richer  in  spirit- 
ual knowledge. 

He  never  wrote  for  Art's  sake — 
felicitous  phrase  was  second  to  in- 
spiring influence.  No  one  reads  him 
for  racy  style.  His  genius  was  for 
persistent  application — that's  what 
we  admire — lifting  himself  from  his 
youthful  environment  by  faithful 
perseverance.  His  imagination  was 
not  sufficiently  soaring  and  sus- 
tained to  attain  the  majesty  of  the 
romancer.  For  the  most  part  he 
gathered  his  harvests  from  historic 
fields,  binding  his  sheaves  with  a  rib- 
bon of  gentle  fancy.  That  dominant 
characteristic,  a  sympathy  with 
child-life,  is  finely  expressed  in 
those  tender  stories,  "How  Dot 
Heard  the  Messiah"  and  "A  Touch 
on  the  Arm." 

Down  on  the  farm,  when  one  of 
his  brothers  was  suspected  of  small- 
pox and  quarantined  in  the  barn- 
loft,  Hezekiah,  overcome  with  the 
thought   of   the    cheerless,    haymow 


isolation,  stole  out  in  defiance  of 
contagion  (and  spooks  and  spiders) 
to  sleep  with  the  sequestered  sus- 
pect. This  sympathy  for  the  boys 
was  reciprocated  by  a  friendly  famil- 
iarity. No  wonder  he  had  the  largest 
Sunday  school  class  in  town.  When 
he  asked  Orrin  what  he  could  say 
about  Peter,  Orrin  jerked  out: 
"Peter,  Peter,  punkin-eater,  had  a 
wife  and  couldn't  keep  her."  And 
the  teacher  didn't  cuff  him — not 
even  with  his  eyes — simply  put  up 
his  palms  and,  "Oh !  oh !  oh !  oh ! 
oh!" 

The  finest  and  most  original  work 
was  in  his  poems.  A  natural  lyrical 
lilt  played  in  his  brain — through  all 
was  a  transparent  spirituality.  Bal- 
lads he  wrote  in  profusion  and  sev- 
eral cantatas,  collaborating  with  the 
distinguished  composer,  George  F. 
Root.  "Under  the  Palms"  and  "The 
Shepherd  Boy"  were  well  received 
in  England.  But  the  poem  that  will 
live  the  longest  is  "The  Bird  with 
the  Broken  Wing" : 

"I  healed  the  wound,  and  each  morning 
It    sang   its   old   sweet   strain, 

But   the   bird    with    the   broken   pinion 
Never  soars   so  high   again." 

That  pinches  the  heart  of  so  many. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  that 
the  cumulative  forces  of  his  charac- 
ter were  strongly  Baptist.  But  his 
intimate  friends  knew  that  in  the  last 
years  his  attitude  towards  life  had 
burst  the  shell  of  denominational 
creed  and  that  his  chosen  entertain- 
ment was  to  delve  with  the  oriental 
and  modern  metaphysicians  and  to 
express  the  result  of  his  meditations 
at  Green  Acre. 

But  the  final  question  is  not  how 
he  worshiped  but  how  he  served, 
which  may  be  the  same  thing.  His 
chosen  endeavor  was  to  entertain,  to 
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instruct,  to  preach.     Whenever  he  And  when  the  time  came  to  draw  the 

took  up  the  pen,  it  turned  out  song  draperies   of   his   couch   about   him; 

or  sermon.  should  he  not  lie  down  to  pleasant 

„>t    ,  •         r  •         •                     ,  .  dreams  ? 
Nothing  of  impurity  clung  to  him, 

A   man   whose   core   and   breath   was   con-  .... 
science." 

In  his  salad  days  he  had  shouted 

He  had  a  vast  influence  upon  the  to  the  boys :  "Go  'way.     I'm  going 

rising   generation    whose    lamps    he  to  be  a  great  writer." 

longed  to  kindle  from  his  own  bright  Of  his  sixty  volumes  more  than  a 

taper.  Of  his  boys'  stories  there  was  million    copies    have    already   borne 

not  a  line  that  was  not  exhortative  his  name  around  the  world. 

to  higher  thinking  and  doing  better.  He  can  who  thinks  he  can. 


The  White  Dawn 

By    Mary    Gordon 


Wrought  by  the  crystal's  magic  craft, 

Faultless  fronds  of  fairy  fern, 

Wonderful  wheels  whose  feathery  spokes, 

On  axles  of  sparkling  diamonds  turn; 
Mimic  trees  and  crystal  mosses, 

Discs  and  angles  and  spars  and  crosses, 
And  stars,  whose  points  are  frosty  laces 

Sped  swiftly  down  through  the  nightly  spaces, 
With  curves  and  whirls  and  nameless  graces, 
To  sift  o'er  branch  and  bough  and  twig, 
To  cushion  the  crotches  and  pad  the  notches, 
And  cling  to  the  trunks  in  stripes  and  blotches, 

And  startled  the  light  with  the  pranks  of  the  night. 

Instead  of  the  flower,  the  prism's  glint; 

The  wooly  tuft,  for  the  green  leaf's  tint, 

The  apple-tree  raises  a  downy  dome, 

The  solemn  pine  is  a  fluffy  cone, 
The  ermined  line  of  the  bare  branch  lies 

Soft  'gainst  the  pale  blue  robe  of  the  skies ; 
And  rod  and  stake  and  pole  and  post, 
Stand  weird  and  white,  a  spectral  host, 
With  helm  and  visor  from  land  of  ghost. 

Now  comes  the  sun  with  his  flaming  torches, 

And  sets  the  footlights  all  aglow, 
And  these  motionless  actors  in  spotless  snow, 

Bejewelled  and  plumed  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Take  roles  in  the  marvellous  matinee, 


King  Philip's  Lasl  Hunt 

By  Hezekiah  Butterworth 

A  po«m  hitherto  unpublished  written  for  the  "boy  of  the  log  cabin,'' 
Budleigh  Hall,  Dudley,  Massachusetts. 

I 

He  stood  on  the  crown  of  the  hills  and  around  him 

The  green  oaks  were  spreading  their  tents  to  the  sun, 

He  had   summoned  the  tribes,   and  the  red  warriors  found  him 

At  his  throne  of  the  cliff  where  the  clear  waters  run. 

On  the  bay  swept  the  light  boat  of  Wetamoo  bending, 
The  tide  rolling  fair  to  the  ocean,  and  low 
On  the  red  Narragansett  the  sun  was  descending 
And  over  Pocasset  the  moon  bent  her  bow 

And  he  cried  on  the  cliff,  the  red  mist  o'er  him  bending, 
"Ye  river  chiefs  gather,  ye  shall  not  be  slaves; 
Be  the  white  man  our  prey,  on  his  cabin  descending 
I  will  make  my  last  hunt  with  a  thousand  of  braves. 

"Hear,  hear  me,  ye  shades  of  the  forest  kings  lying 
'Neath  the  oaks  of  the  meadows  that  shadow  the  sea; 
'Tis  Pometion  speaks,  and  living  and  dying, 
My  race  shall  be  free,  as  the  lightning  is  free! 

"Ye  eagles  that  hang  in  the  fringes  of  morning, 
Tell  the  strong  men  of  Plymouth  the  bow  string  is. bent, 
Ye  purpled  winged  swifts  to  the  women  give  warning. 
I've  loaded  the  quiver,  and  smitten  the  tent!"  \ 

II 
Why  across  the  still  waves  are  the  red  torches  sweeping? 

'Tis  Philip's  last  hunt,  'tis  Philip's  last  hunt. 
Why  from  hilltop  to  hilltop  the  red  fire  leaping? 

'Tis  Philip's  last  hunt  with  his  thousands  of  braves! 

The  stars  into  blood  o'er  the  sea  lands  are  turning, 

'Tis  Philip's  last  hunt,  'tis  Philip's  last  hunt, 
And  Brookfield,  and  Deerfield  and  Hadley  are  burning, 

'Tis  Philip's  last  hunt  with  his  thousands  of  braves ! 

Why  quiver  the  osprey's  white  wings  o'er  the  meadow, 

'Tis  Philip's  last  hunt,  'tis  Philip's  last  hunt, 
The  pale  mother  flees  to  the  wolves  in  the  cedars, 

'Tis  Philip's  last  hunt  with  his  thousands  of  braves ! 

O  tragedy,  long  Bloody  Brook  will  remember, 

Twas  Philip's  last  hunt,  'twas  Philip's  last  hunt ! 

And  the  chimney  left  bare  to  the  blasts  of  November, 

Twas    Philip's    last    hunt    with    his    thousands    of  braves! 
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III 
Came  the  night  of  despair,  the  red  hills  round  them  flashing, 
The  palisade  rising  in  fire  o'er  the  waves, 
Enveloped  in  flames,  the  great  sea  'round  them  dashing 
In  the  gulf  of  death  perished  a  thousand  of  braves ! 

His  red  warriors  fallen,  his  wife  from  him  riven, 
His  child  from  him  driven,  his  dark  purpose  staid, 
He  cried,  as  his  faltering  eye  fell  from  the  Heaven, 
"Receive  me,  O  earth,  to  thy  cabins  of  shade ! 

"Let  me  go  to  the  mounds  of  my  fathers  of  old, 

Let  me  die  where  the  gray  oaks  their  silences  hold, 

Where  the  wounded  beast  hurries  to  utter  his  woe, 

And  the  night  heron  moans  when  the  Northern  winds  blow ! 

Waheegen !  Waheegen  !* 

"To  the  night  of  the  past  my  strong  warriors  are  fled, 
Let  me  go,  let  me  go  to  the  tents  of  the  dead. 
The  oak  tree  must  crumble,  the  rocks  turn  to  dust 
I  vanish — the  Manito's  counsel  is  just. 

Waheegen !" 

IV 

He  hastened;  before  him   Pocasset  rose  glowing, 
The  groves  of  Sowamset  in  sunset  ablaze, 
And  the  old  Kikemuit,  in  limpid  wave  flowing 
Through  tenantless  hillsides  of  meadow  and  maize ! 

A  shot  shook  the  air,  the  dewy  oak  trembled, 
The  wild  eagle  screamed  and  fled  to  the  sea, 
Never  more  'neath  the  cleft  he  the  warriors  assembled, 
He  made  his  last  hunt,  his  last  hunt  to  be  free. 

Gone,  gone  are  the  tribes  from  the  scenes  that  they  cherished, 

The  forests  no  longer  encompass  the  tide, 

The  happy  flocks  sleep  where  Pometion  perished 

And  wanders  the  heron  where  Wetamoo  died !  Ij   , 

The  mild  air  of  spring  time  embeds  them  with  flowers, 
The  orioles  there  from  the  tropics  return, 
The   grain   ripens   on   them  when   midsummer   hours         \ 
And  mellowing  suns  o'er  the  river  sides  burn ! 

O  green  Pokenoket,  O  oak  bowered  islands, 

A  nobler  than  Maeedon's  hero  we  trace 

In  that  monarch  whom  slavery  scorned  in  thy  highlands 

Who  fought  for  his  people  and  died  for  his  race ! 

*  "Waheegen!" 

"It  is  well."  the  Indian. 

"Kismet"  or  "Amen." 


The  Firs!  New   England   Magazine 


By  Holman  S.  Hall 


FEW  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
New  England  Magazine  are 
aware  of  its  antiquity,  but  it 
really  stands  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  its  class  of  literature.  There  is 
among  the  most  carefully  guarded 
treasures  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary a  thin  volume,  containing  the 
first  two  issues  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  the  first  issue  bearing 
the  date  of  August,  1758.  Its  pages 
are  only  six  and  a  half  by  four  and 
three  quarter  inches  in  size.  The 
type  is  small,  with  a  profusion  of 
italics  and  capital  letters,  every 
noun  having  a  capital  initial.  The 
headlines  are  inconspicuous  and 
there  are  no  dashes  or  other  modern 
devices  to  separate  the  articles.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  show  the 
title  page,  and  the  first  two  pages 
of  a  prospectus.  In  the  latter  the 
object  of  the  publication  is  stated 
with  much  detail,  but  the  first  para- 
graph covers  the  ground,  as  follows : 

"The  chief  Design  of  this  Magazine  is 
to  increase,  collect  and  amplify  old  and  new 
and  entertaining  and  useful  Remarks ;  to 
confirm,  improve  and  illustrate  established 
Doctrines,  to  communicate  uncommon 
Truths  and  Intelligence,  consisting  of  such 
parts  as  may  gratify  the  Curiosity  and 
improve  the  Minds  of  Persons  of  all  Con- 
ditions and   of  each    Sex." 

"To  secure  the  Remarks,  Doctrines, 
Truths  and  Intelligence  for  his  readers 
the  publisher  announces  that  "ANY 
writers  who  may  incline  to  publish  their 
Sentiments  in  this  Magazine,  are  desired 
to  send  their  Papers  (Postage  prepaid) 
under  a  Cover  directly  to  Benjamin  Me- 
com,  Printer,  at  the  new  Printing-Ofnce 
in  Boston."  To  induce  generous  patron- 
age it  is  announced  that  THOSE  who  buy 
six  of  this  Magazine  shall  have  a  Seventh 
gratis." 


ested  in  the  trend  of  thought  of  the 
time,  will  find  much  in  the  extracts 
we  propose  to  present  from  this  at- 
tempt to  cater  to  the  popular  taste, 
for  they  may  be  accepted  as  the 
matters  illustrative  of  the  popular 
taste  of  the  time.  The  first,  and 
presumably  the  most  important  ar- 
ticle, is  made  up  of  "Extracts  from 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Townsend's  Con- 
vention Sermon,  lately  printed."  He 
made  the  following  practical,  if  not 
absorbing,  suggestions : 

"Private  Christians,  or  Persons  who  are 
in  no  public  Ecclesiastical  Station  may  be 
(several  ways)  helpful  to  the  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel  viz. 

"1 — Bp  Supplying  them  with  little  Books 
of  knowledge   and   devotion. 

"2 — By  walking  in  the  Paths  of  Virtue, 
Sobriety   and   Holiness. 

"3 — By  standing  by  and  appearing  for 
them  when  injured  and  insulted  by  the 
Loose  and   Prophane." 

The  comments  under  the  latter 
head  close  with  these  words  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Samuel  Mather,  "in  the  other 
England:" 

"As  for  them  who  neither  regard  God 
nor  Man,  we  expect  no  Thing  from  them 
but  Slanders  and  Abuses;  they  are  the 
Devil's  Instruments :  but  as  for  you  who 
profess  Religion,  and  who,  it  may  be,  re- 
ceive the  Body  of  Christ  from  our  Hands, 
we  think  you  should  not  do  Satan's 
Drudgery,  by  raising  Disturbances  and 
Quarrels,  but  leave  them  to  men  of  another 
Character." 

This  homily  is  followed  by  an 
essay  on  "The  Quintessence  of 
Books,"  which  seems  to  have  been 
intended  as  an  apology  for  maga- 
zine or  ephemeral  literature,  as  con- 
trasted with  "Books."     The  writer 


The    thoughtful    reader,    if   inter-     says 
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"A  man  who  publishes  his  Works  in  a 
Volume  has  an  infinite  Advantage  over 
One  who  communicates  his  Writings  to 
the  World  in  loose  Tracts  and  single 
Pieces.  Wedo  not  expect  to  meet  with 
any  Thing  in  a  bulky  Volume  till  after 
some  heavy  Preamble  and  several  Words 
of  Custom,  to  prepare  the  Reader  for  what 
follows:  Nay,  Authors  have  established  it 
as  a  kind  of  Rule,  That  a  Man  ought  to  be 
dull  sometimes;  as  the  most  severe 
Reader  makes  Allowance  for  many  Rests 
and  Nodding-places  in  a  voluminous 
Writer.  This  gave  occasion  for  the  fa- 
mous Greek  Proverb — A  great  Book  is  a 
great  Evil.  On  the  contrary  those  who 
publish  their  Thoughts  in  distinct  Sheets 
or  short  Pamphlets,  as  it  were  by  Pierce- 
meal,  have  none  of  these  advantages.  We 
must  immediately  fall  into  our  Subject, 
and  treat  every  part  of  it  in  a  lively 
Manner,  or  our  Papers  are  thrown  by  as 
dull  and  insipid.  Our  Matter  must  lie 
close  together,  and  either  be  wholly  new  in 
itself  or  in  the  Turn  it  receives  from  our 
Inventions    and    Expressions." 

Under  the  caption  of  ''News  and 
Politics"  the  editor  says,  in  advo- 
cacy of  a  person's  having  concern 
in  public  affairs : 

"Tho  good  Humour,  Sense  and  Discre- 
tion, seldom  fail  to  make  a  Man  agreeable, 
it  may  be  no  ill  Policy  sometimes  to  pre- 
pare himself  in  a  particular  Manner  for 
Conversation,  by  looking  a  little  farther 
than  his  Neighbors  into  whatever  is  be- 
come  a    reigning   subject." 

Next  is  an  essay  on  "The  Man  of 
Good  Breeding  Compared  to  the 
Real  Philosopher,"  in  which  Lord 
Shaftsbury's  distinction  is  approved: 
"The  Conduct  of  the  well-bred  Man 
is  formed  according  to  the  most  per- 
fect Ease  and  the  good  Entertain- 
ment of  Company:  The  Conduct 
of  the  real  Philosopher,  according 
to  the  strictest  Interest  of  Mankind; 
the  one  according  to  his  Rank  and 
Quality  in  his  private  Station ;  the 
other,  according  to  his  Rank  and 
Dignity  in  Nature." 

A  page  or  two  is  taken  up  by  "A 
Letter  from  Father  Abraham  to  his 
beloved  Son,  Isaac,"  inculcating 
self-examination  and  the  securing 
of  "some  disinterested  friend  to  re* 


mind  you  of  such  Misconduct  as 
must  necessarily  escape  your  sever- 
est Inquiry;  to  beware  of  the  first 
acts  of  dishonesty  and  becoming 
really  good  if  you  would  do  good." 
In  an  essay  on  "The  Man  of 
Taste,"  good  taste  is  defined  as  "A 
Harmony  between  the  Mind  and 
Reason,  and  according  as  that  Har- 
mony is  more  or  less  just,  the  Per- 
son has  more  or  less  of  this  Taste — 
in  short  a  Man  of  Taste  is  a  Man  of 
dis-taste," — a  definition  which  does 
not  seem  entirely  clear.  The  essay 
quotes,  in  closing: 

''What  is  this  Wit  which  must  our   Cares 

employ  ? 
The  Owner's  Wife  that  other  Men  enjoy: 
Then   most   our    Trouble   still,    when    most 

admir'd, 
And  still  the  more  we  give  the  more   re- 

quir'd; 
Whose  Fame  and  Pain  we  guard,  but  lose 

with  Ease 
Sure  some  to  vex  but  never  all  to  please, 
Talk    what    you    will    of    Wit    and    Taste, 

you'll  find 
Two  of  a  Face  as  soon  as  of  a  Mind." 

Other  "light  reading"  is  provided 
in  "An  Essay  on  Envy — The  ill 
State  of  the  envious  Man;  his  re- 
liefs and  the  Way  to  obtain  his 
Favor;"  one  on  "The  General 
Duties  of  Man,"  and  another  "On 
the  Use,  Abuse  and  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  with  a  little  salutary  Advice." 

Space  is  given  for  "A  Learned 
Method  to  roast  Eggs,"  which  is  to 
blacken  the  shells  and  expose  them 
to  the  sun  for  a  short  time, — but 
this  was  in  a  hot  climate. 

There  is  also  "An  account  of 
some  uncommon  burnings,  lucid  ap- 
pearances and  fiery  Emmanations," 
one  of  which  is  "a  Woman  at  Paris 
who  used  to  drink  Brandy  to  excess 
was  one  night  reduced  to  ashes  by 
a  fire  from  within,  all  but  her  head 
and  the  ends  of  her  fingers,"  and 
another  of  a  woman  near  Casena  in 
Romagna,  in   1731,  of  unblemished 
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life,  who  retired  indisposed  at  night 
and  was  found  incinerated  in  her 
room  the  next  morning.  These  early 
stories  give  color  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  Charles  Dickens's  disposal 
of  Mr.  Krook  in  "Bleak  House." 
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£  Pluribus  Uttuf/t', 

******* 


By  Urbanus- Filter. 

*  #W  Reader,  —  Pray,  what  Would  you  have  rue  <'.o 
If,  out  of  Twenty,'  I  fhouft  pleafc  hut  Two  / 
One  like's  the  Turkey's  Wing,  and  one  the  Leg. 
The  Vulgar  boil  (the  Learned  reajf)  an  C,£g» 

Bofton :  Printed  and  Sold  by 

Benjamin  Moeora,  at  The  Nnv  tfrouing 
Office,  near  tht  Court -Mcufe. 


Under  the  title  "Queer  Notions" 
are  the  two  following  bits  of 
repartee: 


''One  John  Scott,  famous  for  Learning, 
being  asked  by  a  young  Gallant  (who 
thought  to  have  put  him  out  of  Counte- 
nance as  he  sat  at  Table)  what  difference 
there  was  between  a  Scott  and  a  Sot?  an- 
swered suddenly,  'Mensa  Tantum,'  (The 
Table's  Breadth),  for  the  other  sat  over 
against  him." 

"A  young  Lady  lately  married  to  one  Mr. 


Salter,  a  Gentleman  of  her  Acquaintance 
pleasantly  asked  her  how  far  she  had  got 
in  her  P-salter?  she  wittily  answered — 'as 
far  as  Blessed  is  the  Man !'  " 


Among  the  poetical  matter  are 
verses  on  "Morning  and  Evening- 
Devotion,"  and  others  on  "The 
Blessing  of  God  on  the  Business  and 


Comforts   of    Life, — a    Psal 


m, 


and 


"On  the  Mutability  of  Words  and 
Things;"  also  "An  Old-fashioned 
Rhyming  Tale,"  which  tells  the 
venerable  story  of  the  man,  his  son 
and  the  ass,  and  the  troubles  which 
befel  in  their  attempts  to  please 
others  as  to  who  should  ride,  end- 
ing: 

"Thus  he  who'd  please  All,  and  their  Good- 
liking  gain 

Shows  a  Deal  of  Good-Nature  but  does  it 
in  Vain." 

The  editor  also  records  that  "The 
following  EPITAPH  was  taken 
from  a  Tomb-Stone  of  Pennsylvania 
Marble,  lately  erected  in  the  Burial- 
Place  opposite  the  Manufactory 
House,  in  Boston.  The  letters  are 
very  well  formed :  For  this  Speci- 
men of  superior  Ability  in  his  Busi- 
ness the  young  Artist  deserves  Com- 
mendation; though  he  that  cut  the 
Stone  is  now  in  the  same  State  with 
those  whom  it  is  intended  to  com- 
memorate :  He  was  lately  shot  dead 
by  some  lurking  Indians  on  the 
Frontiers  of  Pennsylvania."  The 
epitaph  is  as  follows: 

• 

Josiah  Franklin 

And 

Abiah,  his  Wife 

Lie  here  interred 

They   lived   lovingly  together   in   Wedlock 

Fifty-five  Years 

And  Without  an  Estate  or  any  Gainful 

Employment, 

By    Constant    Labor    and    honest    Industry 

(with  God's  Blessing) 

Maintained  a  large  Family 

Comfortably, 

And  brought  up  thirteen  Children  and 

Seven  Grand-Children 
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Reputably 

From   this   Instance,    Reader, 

Be  encouraged  to  Dilligence  in  thy  Calling 

And  distrust  not  Providence 

He  was  a  pious  and  prudent   Man, 

She  a  discreet  and  virtuous  Woman 

Their  youngest  Son 

In  filial  Regard  to  their  Memory 

Places  this   Stone 

J.  F.  born  1655  died  1744 

A.  F.  born  1667  died  1752 

A  "supplement"  to  the  first  number 
has  obituaries  of  William  Tyler  "a 
noted  merchant  of  this  town,"  and 
Thomas  Fleet,  "for  many  years  a 
considerable  printer  in  this  town." 
The  latter  has  since  become  "one  of 
the  Immortals"  through  his  son-in- 
law-ship  to  "Mother  Goose,"  and 
her  effusions  were  printed  at  his 
shop  in  Pudding  Lane,  now  Devon- 
shire street. 

Number  two  of  this  early  print  is 
made  up  of  abstracts  from  various 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
begins  with  an  article  on  Crom- 
well's Private  Life  from  Hume's 
History  of  England,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  essay — "Of  the  Duty 
of  Authors,"  from  The  Humourist. 

An  "advanced"  and  somewhat  ir- 
reverent author  supplies  a  burlesque 
■ — "Thirty-nine  Articles  of  a  new  and 
uncommon  Creed,"  of  which  arti- 
cles the  following  are  samples: 

"I  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  without  any  foreign  Com- 
ments of  human  Explications  but  my  own ; 
For  which  I  should  doubtless  be  honoured 
with  Martyrdom  did  I  not  live  in  a  Gov- 
ernment which  restrains  that  fiery  Zeal 
which  would  reduce  a  man's  Body  to 
Ashes  for  the  illumination  of  his  Under- 
standing. 

"I  believe  that  the  Word  Orthodoxy  is  a 
hard,  equivocal,  priestly  term,  that  has 
caused  the  effusion  of  more  Blood  than  all 
the  Roman  Emperors  put  together. 

"I  believe  that  if  the  whole  Kingdom 
professed  one  Religion  it  would  be  of  no 
Religion;  and  that  the  Variety  of  Sects  in 
the  Nation  are  a  guard  against  the  Tyranny 
and  Usurpation  of  j one  another. 

"I  believe  the  Transubstantiation  of  the 
Elements  into  Flesh  and  Blood  by  the 
mouth  of  a  Romish  Priest,  to  be  equally 


possible  with  the  Transmutation  of  Sinners 
and  Numbsculls  into  Saints  and  Scholars 
by  the  Hands  of  a  Protestant  Priest. 

"I  believe  that  Riches,  Ornaments  and 
Ceremonies  were  assumed  by  the  Churches 
for  the  Same  Reason  that  Garments  were 
invented  by  our  first  Parents. 

"I  believe  that  our  Faith,  like  our  Stom- 
achs, may  be  overcharged  especially  if 
we  are  prohibited  to  chew  what  we  are 
commanded    to    swallow. 


I    7    1 

The  Defgn,  &c. 

THE  chief  Defign  of  this  Mac^azini  is 
to  increafe,  collect  stnd-amplify  old  and 
new  and  entertaining  and  ufeful  Remarks-,  to 
confirm  improve  and  illuftrate  eftablifhed  Doc- 
trines •,  to  communicate  uncommon  Truths  and 
Intelligence,  confiding  of  fuch  Parts  as  may- 
gratify  the  Curiofity  and  improve. the  Minds  of 
Pcrfons  of  all  Conditions,  .and  of  each  Sex.  — 
To  promote  which  good  Defign,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  hope  for  the  Afiiftance  of  Genius,  i'a 
order  to  illuminate  the  feveral  Numbers,  with  a 
rieher  and  mope  delightful  Variety  of  Exarn- 
lcs,  to  form  a  Pocket  Volume  or  Volumes  con«? 
t?.ining  different  and  fuitable  Inirruction  and 
Entertainment  Tor  'all  Perfons,  in  all  Places,. 
and  at  all  Times. 

Various  Subjects  are  almoft  cndlefs,  and  new 
Writers  in  the  prefent  and  in  following  Ages 
may  ftill  find  luflicient  'Follies,  Wcakneffes, 
Uhd  Dangers  among  Mankind,  to  bc-^epre- 
fented  in  Fuch  a  Manner  as  to  guard  Youth  a- 
gainft  them. 

As  for  thofe  Writings  which  are  mofi>  known 
and  JBolt  rcce ived,  they  may  be  placed  in  (o 
engaging  a  Light,  and  illuitrated  with  fuch 
apt  Allufions,  as  to  appear  to  have  in  them  all 
the  Graces  of  Novelty,,  and  make  the  Reader, 
who  was  before  acquainted  wij.h  them,  ftill 
mere  convinced  of  their  Truth  and  Solidity  : 
As  we  may  remember,  that  any.fingle  Circums- 
tance, 

"I  believe  that  when  two  Clergymen 
damn  one  another  neither  of  them  abounds 
in  Christian  Charity. 

"I  believe  that  Jacob's  Prophecy  that  the 
Tribe  of  Levi  would  be  Instruments  of 
Cruelty  is  verified  every  Day  in  the  Year. 
"I  believe  that  I  shall  believe  that  the 
Clergy  are  more  pious  than  other  Men, 
when  I  see  good  reason  to  believe  it. 
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"I  believe  that  when  a  certain  King  was 
canonized  there  was  an  extraordinary 
scarcity  of  Martyrs. 

"I  believe  that  if  some  Magistrates  hold 
their  Offices  for  Life,  they  would  not  be 
afraid  of  offending  every  low-lived  fellow 
among  their  constituents,  nor  be  terrified 
at  the  Threats  of  a  Carman  or  Cobbler." 

This  is  followed  by  a  burlesque 
on  an  English  publication,  'The 
Economy  of  Human  Life,"  which 
seems  to  have  had  general  currency 
at  the  time.  It  contains  advice 
covering  numerous  matters,  but  that 
applying  to  dietetics  is  most  inter- 
esting, as  will  be  seen  in  these  ex- 
tracts : 

"After  fasting  so  long  as  the  whole 
Night,  even  from  thy  Supper  until  thy 
Up-rising  very  meet  it  is  that  thou  should 
break  thy  Fasting.  Let  thy  Tea-Equipage 
then  be  set  in  trim  Array.  Let  thy  Toast 
and  Butter  be  kept  warm  until  thy  Tea  be 
poured  forth :  They  were  made  to  go  to- 
gether. I  approve  not  Coffee,  for  the 
same  is  drying  and  preyeth  upon  the 
Nerves.  I  approve  not  Chocolate  for  that 
it  is  heavy  and  undigest.  Amongst  the 
various  Tribes  of  Tea  the  unadulterate 
Hyson  challengeth    the    Preference. 

"Make  a  point  of  Desiring  thy  Dinner 
before  thou  sittest  down  to  it.  Earn  your 
brown-bread  before  you  eat  it,  and  always 
eat  that  first.  If  thou  wouldst  preserve 
thy  Health  let  thy  chosen  Dishes  be  in  the 
Taste  of  thy  Fore-Fathers — plain,  simple 
and  solid — The  Juices  of  pure  Meat  excell, 
even  in  Taste,  all  the  sophisticated  Com- 
pounds of  the  French  Kitchen.  Covet  not 
the  luxuries  of  France.  What  are  her 
Wines  but,  like  the  Nation  itself,  Enem'es 
to  a  British  Constitution.  They  sow  the 
seeds  of  intestine  Disorders,  and  should  by 
no  means  be  the  Draught  of  a  true  Eng- 
lishman. 

"Does  the  Gout  trouble  thee,  or  the 
Rheumatism  disturb  thy  enjoyments! 
Learn  Temperance,  Friend,  and  hear,  with- 
out Disdain,  the  choice  of  Water.  Would 
you  expel  that  disagreeable  Companion  ? 
Abstain  from  Toast  and  Oisters.  Would 
you  prevent  its  Attack,  and  foil  its  En- 
trance? Be  moderate  in  Exercise,  Girls 
and  Sloth. 

"Prefer  rather  the  produce  of  thy  own 
Country.  Yet  weak  Punch  is  beneficial ; 
it  is  msade  of  salubrious  ingredients;  but 
the  Acid  sometimes  prevaileth  and  troub- 
leth  the  Stomach.  Good  Wine  mixed  with 
Water  is  also  friendly  to  Nature.  I  ad- 
mire   sound    Cyder ;    and    know    more    of 


Physic,  as  well  as  of  Divinity,  than  I  prac- 
tice. 

"If  after  a  copious  Dinner  a  gentle 
Languor  shall  steal  upon  thy  Senses,  and 
the  Poppies  of  Repletion  shed  their  Influ- 
ence on  thy  eye-lids,  indulge  thou  kind 
Nature's  Hint.  A  moderate  Slumber,  in 
a  Room  well  defended  from  the  North- 
East  Wind  favoreth  its  Operations  in  the 
Task  of  Digestion;  and  thou  shalt  rise  re- 


To  the  honourable  Republic 

of  LETTERS,  in  New-England. 

J  play  the  Loadrtone. :  —  Vfelefi  wed  unfit 
To  write  nty/elf,   I  draw  an  Other's  "ffit. 

I  Hope-  ta  deferve  the.  Merit  of  attraRin§ 
excellent  Productions  from  Perfons  of  the 
greateft  Abilities  ;  to  animate  a  few  young 
Gentlemen  into  worthy  Pu'rfuits,  who  will  be 
a  Glory  to  New-England-,  and  at  all  Times, 
and  by  .all  poffible  Means  in  my  Power,  of 
undermining  the  Interefts  of  Ignorance,  Vice 
and  Folly  ;  and  of  attempting  to  fubftitute  irj 
their.  Stead,  —  Learning,  Piety,  and  good 
Senie.  It  is  a  very  hone  ft  Action  to  be  ftudi- 
©ps  to  produce  other  Mens  Merit  •,  and  I  make 
no  Scruple  of  faying  I  have  as  muGh  of  this 
Temper  as  any  Man  in  the  World.  It  would 
not  be  a  Thing  to  be  bragged  of,  but  that  it 
is  what.any  Man  may  be  Matter  of  who  will 
Cake  Pains  enough  for  it.  Much  Obfervation 
of  the  Uiiworthlnefs  in  being  pained  at  the 
Excellence  of  another,  at  laft  brought:  mc 
to  a  Scorn  of  myfelf  for  that  Unworthinefs  ; 
and  when  I  got  fo  far,  I  quickly  found  it  a 
greater  Pleaiure  than  I  ever  befoie  knew, 
to  be  zealous  in  promoting  the  Fame  and  Wc •!- 
fare  of  the  Praifc-worthy.  I  do  not  fpeak  this 
as  pretending  to  be  a  mortified  felt-denying 
Man,  but  as  One  who  has  turned  his  Ambi- 
tion into  a  right  Channel. 


Urbanus  Filter. 


freshed,    and    ready    for    the    Amusements 
of  the  Evening. 

"The  Dilution  of  Tea  may  also  purge  thy 
Brain  of  obnoxious  Fumes,  the  Reproach 
of  Plenitude;  the  same  shall  also  grate- 
fully enliven  thy  Spirits  and  nip  Diseases 
in  the  Bud.  Man  knoweth  not  a  greater 
Friend." 

Then  follows  "A  Relation  of  the 
Superstitions,  Activities  and  extra- 
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ordinary  Behavior  of  the  Abbe  de 
Paris,"  whose  whole  life  is  said  to 
have  been  "and  especially  the  latter 
part  of  it,  one  continued  scene  of 
the   most  absurd   Superstition." 

Attention  is  also  called  to  "a  par- 
allel of  Names  politely  bestowed  on 
those  famous  Poets — Mr.  Pope  and 
Mr.  Dryden  by  certain  of  their  Co- 
temporaries  to  show  them  that  the 
greatest  as  well  as  the  meanest 
Mortals  are  continually  liable  to  the 
Contempt  and  Censure  of  their 
Enemies."  These  names  applied  to 
these  poets,  by  writers  whose  names 
are  given,  are :  An  Ape,  An  Ass,  A 
Frog,  A  Coward,  A  Knave,  A  Fool, 
and  a  Thing! 

Number  two,  like  its  predecessor 
has  numerous  versified  contribu- 
tions. Its  last  article  is  an  effusion 
To  Mira,  a  song  by  the  author  of  a 
Poem  entitled  "  'The  Antigonian 
Beauties,'  some  time  ago  applied  to 
an  assembly  of  Bostonian  Beauties." 
"Mira"  was  "a  peach,"  as  appears 
in  the  three  stanzas  selected  from 
the  half  dozen  or  more  which  com- 
pose the  tribute : 

Ye  Charmers  who  shine 
At  the  Tea-Table,  Toilet.  Assembly  or  Ball, 

Whose  Influ'nce  divine 
Not    Helicon    Lasses,    nor    yet    the    three 
Graces 

Can  equal  at  all : 
Come  deign  to  inspire  your  Poet  with  Fire 
From   eyes   that   such   numberless  victories 

gain ; 
To   sing   the   Complexion,    Eyes,   Lips   and 


Perfection 
Of  Mira,  the  Queen  of  the  beautiful  Train. 

Her  Bosom  discloses 
A   whiteness    the    fairest    that    Nature    can 
show, 
While   Lillies   and   Roses 
Contend  for  Perfection  to  form  her  Com- 
plexion, 
The  finest  below. 
Her  lips  humid   Coral,  but  how  much  be- 
fore all, 
That    Nature    delights    to    produce    in    the 

Main. 
Then  when  shall  we  find  lavish  Heaven  so 

kind 
As    in    Mira,    the    Queen    of    the    beautiful 
Train. 

Ye   sons   of  the   Nine, 
Who   can   climb    to   the    Clouds   in    limited 
Stile, 
And   boldly   design 
In    spite    of    the    Fates    to    possess    large 
Estates 
Upon    Citheron    Hill — ■ 
Would  you  jump  into  fame  and  acquire  a 

great    name  ? 
Leave  praising  the  great  Ones,  'tis  labor  in 

vain; 
And  learn  'tis  your  Duty  to  sing  the  bright 

Beauty 
Of  Mira,  the  Queen  of  the  Beautiful  Train. 

As  a  picture  of  Boston  literature 
of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  these 
early  copies  of  the  New  England 
Magazine  are  most  interesting  both, 
in  themselves  and  in  compari- 
son with  the  magazine  of  to-day, 
and  the  contrast  suggests  the  reflec- 
tion— What  will  be  the  current  Bos- 
ton literature  of  a  century  and  a  half 
in  the  future?  In  view  of  the  world's 
progress  since  1758  no  human  imagi- 
nation can  grasp  the  possibilities  of 
that  distant  period. 


New  Year's  Eve 

By   Katharine   Gilman    Grove  [ 

Upon  the  earth  soft  shone  the  radiant  beams 
Of  pale  curved  moon,  and  a  long-lingering  star 
Through  heaped  grey  clouds  its  lonely  vigil  kept, 
And  watched  from  realms  afar. 

While  on  the  dial  which  marks  the  fleeting  hours 
From  that  great  oneness  of  eternal  dawn, 
Time's  finger  wrote,  nor  feared  a  charge  so  grave, 
And  a  new  year  was  born. 


Plymouth  Beach 

By    Raymond    Macdonald    Alden 

Here  by  the  sedgy  shallows  of  the  bay, 
Across  the  long  white  arm  of  sea-tossed  sand, 
The  first  New  England  lovers  looked,  one  day, 
Off  towards  their  native  land. 

A  shadowy,   homeless  continent  behind, 
The  tossing  wilderness  of  sea  before, 
And  inarticulate  voices  of  the  wind 
Along  a  stranger  shore. 

Far  in  the  distance  of  the  elder  world 

They  dreamed  they  saw  the  lights  of  England  shine, 

And  men,  and  cities,  and  the  flag  unfurled 

Of  ancient  royal  line. 

Dreamed  they  as  well  of  cities  yet  to  be, 

Of  the  new  flag,  new  world,  new  glorious  years? — 

Of  coming  children,  and  the  harmony 

Of  all  their  joys  and  tears? 

Ah,  who  can  say?  But,  hand  in  hand,  they  turned, 
Leaving  the  lonely  ocean,  to  the  West, 
The  lesson  of  the  wilderness  half  learned, — 
That  work  and  love  are  best. 

Behind  them  now  the  shrines  of  ancient  kings, 
The  splendid,  sordid  past;  before,  the  sod 
Where  slept  the  first  whose  brave  imaginings 
Saw  the  new  world  untrod. 
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"We  two,"  they  said,  "will  work  like  them,  and  sleep 
With  neither  name  nor  stone  to  mark  the  place; 

And  what  we  sow  may  other  lovers  reap, 
After  a  little  space." 

To-day  upon  the  same  long  sedgy  shore 

We  watch  the  tide  roll  up  the  shallow  bay, 

With  thronging  thoughts  of  those  who  nevermore 
Shall  pass  again  this  way. 

Behind  us,  as  for  them,  the  outworn  past ; 

Before,  a  dark  mysterious  waste  of  years. 
Sometimes  all  perilously  overcast 

With  clouds  of  boding  fears. 

But  in  our  veins  they  poured  their  fervid  blood, — 
The  blood  of  Pilgrim  yeomen,  sound  and  sage, 

And  ours  it  is  to  stand  where  they  have  stood, 
To  keep  their  heritage. 

Then  let  us  swear  together  to  be  true, 

And  hand  in  hand  into  the  West  go  on,  < 

To  prove  that  love  and  labor  still  may  do  \ 

What  they  have  ever  done; 

Content  if,  like  those  lovers  long  ago, 

We  sleep  in  nameless  graves  of  low  degree, 

Yet  in  our  children's  children  worthier  grow, 
Far  through  the  years  to  be. 


Urbanizing  Rural  New  England 


By  Frederick   Rice,  Jr. 


THE  blinding  glare  from  the 
searchlight  of  an  approaching 
trolley,  in  the  midst  of  which 
on  a  winter's  night  one  loses  all  feel- 
ing of  the  sombre  isolation  of  the 
country  road  is  a  proper  symbol  xof 
the  urbanization  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  New  England  which  mod- 
ern     improvements      are      bringing 


their  suburbs.  Unification  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  John  Brisben 
Walker's  grandiose  dream  of  a 
continuous  city  stretching  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Portland  to 
Richmond  is  already  being  realized, 
as  far  as  the  New  England  wards 
are  concerned.  The  conditions  of 
industrial     and      mora] 


NO     DEGENERACY     ON     THIS     FARM 

The   Twisted   Wires   Running   into  the   Sitting  Room  are  a  Symbol  of  Progressiveness 


about.  Trolley  cars,  telephones, 
rural  mail  delivery  wagons  and  a 
score  of  other  agencies  are  actively 
at  work  regenerating — if  this  indeed 
is  the  right  word — country  com- 
munities by  virtually  annihilating 
them. 

The  rural  problems,  at  any  rate, 
are  rapidly  becoming  identical  with 
the     problems     of     the     cities     and 


which  have  existed,  and  still  to  an 
extent  exist  in  some  parts  of  these 
states,  and  which  have  been  start- 
lingly  portrayed  by  such  writers  as 
Rollin  Lynde  Hartt  and  Rev.  A.  A. 
Berle,  are  slowly  but  steadily  dis- 
appearing, not  through  revival  of 
ancient  conditions  but  through  the 
entrance  of  entirely  new  ones. 

True   progress,   this?     Well,   that 
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depends,  of  course,  entirely  upon 
the  individual's  point  of  view.  Let 
us  leave  ethical  discussion  to  others. 
At  all  events,  a  great  c'hange  in  the 
lives  of  a  large  number  of  commu- 
nities of  honored  ancestry  is  in- 
volved. Most  important  of  all,  an 
antagonism  is  disappearing  that  is 
almost  as  old  as  human  society — 
the  opposition  between  urban  and 
rustic.  From  earliest  times  wher- 
ever great  cities  have  grown  up 
there  has  arisen  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  a  sense  of  superiority  to 
the  dwellers  in  the  less  populated 
places,  met  by  a  feeling  of  sullen 
and  defiant  hatred  among  the  coun- 


of  all  manner  of  lawless  deeds. 

These  differences  between  city 
and  country,  between  'Arry,  the 
Cockney,  and  John  Hodge  of  Way- 
off,  have  always  heretofore  in  his- 
tory increased  with  the  progress  of 
a  nation  in  wealth  and  education. 
They  hardly  exist  while  capital 
cities  are  themselves  little  larger 
than  villages.  In  the  early  days 
of  New  England,  for  example,  the 
opposition  was  comparatively  slight, 
though  there  appeared  now  and  then 
certain  political  animosities  between 
the  back  country  and  the  wealthy 
towns  of  the  shore,  as  evidenced  at 
the    time    of    Shays'    Rebellion,    or 
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THE  OMNIPRESENT  INTERURBAN  TROLLEY 

Territory  Along  such    a  Line  is  Virtually  Annexed  to  One  or  Other  of  the 
Interconnected    Cities. 


try  folk.  Language  reflects  accu- 
rately the  attitude  of  the  usually 
dominant  urban  faction.  The  sim- 
ple "bauer,"  or  farmer,  becomes,  as 
the  cities  wax  haughty  and  sophis- 
ticated, the  "boor,"  a  name  signifi- 
cant of  clownishness  and  bad  man- 
ners. The  "villanus,"  harmless  in- 
habitant of  the  lonely  country  place, 
becomes  later  the  "villain,"  capable 


again  in  the  campaign  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts governorship  between 
Caleb  Cushing,  candidate  of  the  aris- 
tocratic Federalists,  and  James 
Bradley  Varnum,  representative  of 
Jeffersonian  democracy  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

During  the  period  when  cities  were 
first  springing  up  in  the  section  and 
began  drawing  hither  a  cosmopoli- 
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tan  population,  the  feeling  of  antag- 
onism was  undoubtedly  heightened ; 
but  more  recent  changes  in  the 
status  of  the  farming  population 
are  almost  certainly  causing  it  to 
become  less  rather  than  greater. 

For  the  most  confirmed   cockney 
cannot  regard  as  "rustic"  the  coun- 


vantages  of  the  city,  and  for  secur- 
ing these  benefits  employs  the  same 
indispensable  utilities  that  engineer- 
ing skill  has  devised  for  the  urban 
population.  The  countryman  of 
this  type  is  not  to  be  patronized. 
This  is  no  "Rube"  or  "hayseed" 
with  whom  the  city  man  comes  into 


AN    URBANIZED    COUNTRY    ROAD 

People  Living  Along  Such  a  Street  are   Practically  Suburbanites 


tryman  who  is  as  business-like  and 
as  well  dressed  as  himself;  who  sup- 
ports his  family  in  a  house  five 
miles  or  ten  miles  out  in  a  style  not 
at  all  dissimilar  to  that  prevailing 
in  the  town ;  who  enjoys  the  social 
entertainments   and   educational   ad- 


frequent  contact.  Such  discourteous 
terms  are  reserved  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  districts  more  remote.  And 
as  for  these  districts,  if  the  urbanite 
has  occasion  to  visit  them  from  time 
to  time,  rie  discovers  that  the  real 
"Rube"   lives   still   further   away  in 
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some  imaginary  countryside.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  rustic  type, 
though  destined  of  course  to  per- 
sist in  the  comic  journals  for  five 
centuries  or  six,  is  doomed  to  prac- 
tical extinction  as  a  living  reality. 
It  is  no  "jay"  who  calls  you  up  by 
telephone  in  your  store  or  office  and 
asks  you  to  deliver  twenty-five  dol- 
lars worth  of  edibles  or  machinery 
or   legal    advice    at    his    place    eight 


centre  of  a  good-sized  city  than  are 
the  people  of  Yonkers  or  New  Ro- 
chelle,  metropolitan  suburbs,  from 
the  shopping  and  theatre  district  of 
New  York  city.  Now  that  state- 
ment of  itself  implies  that  the  old- 
time  country  population  is  being 
rapidly  converted  into  a  class  of  sub- 
urbanites. Momentous  changes,  to 
be  specific,  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  twenty  years  in  the  status  of  an 


THE    COUNTRY    ROAD    AT    NIGHT 

The  "Great  White  Light"  of  the  City  Momentarily  Reproduced  Along  the  Rural  Highway 


miles  and  forty  minutes  out;  he  is 
of  necessity  an  enlightened  gentle- 
man farmer  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

There  are,  in  truth,  comparatively 
few  people  in  the  three  southern 
states  of  New  England — and  similar 
conditions  are  coming  about  in  the 
northern  states — who  are  not  nearer 
in  point  of  distance  and  time  to  the 


average  family  living  at  a  distance 
of,  say,  ten  miles  from  such  a  city 
as  Hartford,  Providence,  Worcester, 
Lowell  or  Bangor.  The  members 
of  this  family  in  1895  saw  town  so 
infrequently  that  their  visit  was  al- 
ways more  or  less  of  an  occasion, 
involving  a  long  drive  or  an  expen- 
sive ride  by  train.  Urban  entertain- 
ments and  other  attractions,  except 
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the  circus,  were  very  much  out  of 
their  lives.  Even  the  daily  mails 
had  to  be  brought  from  the  local 
postofhce,  perhaps  two  or  three 
miles  away,  and  in  the  busy  months 
or  the  blockaded  season  it  was  easy 
to  let  two  or  three  days  pass  with- 
out  collecting   them.      The   family's 


comfortable  farmhouse,  pictur- 
esquely massed  in  the  wintry  moon- 
light among  its  immemorial  elms, 
were  not  banked  deep  with  the 
drifts  of  an  old-fashioned  winter. 

The  causes  that  have  brought 
about,  and  are  still  bringing  about, 
this  urbanization  of  our  countryside 


THE    RURAL    FREE    DELIVERY    WACOM 

Delivery    at    Farmhouses    along  Certain    Definite    Routes 


whole  life  was  simple  and  healthful 
but  it  was  undeniably  restricted 
and  secluded.  To-day,  on  account 
of  the  trolley  connection  the  mem- 
bers of  the  country  family  are  not 
more  remote  as  regards  time,  and 
not  much  worse  off  in  the  item  of 
expense  of  travelling  to  and  from 
theatre  or  concert  or  religious  meet- 
ing in  the  city,  than  are  the  suburb- 
anites of  towns  within  the  metro- 
politan district  of  Boston.  The 
farmer  and  his  wife  may  put  on 
their  "glad  rags"  and  in  thirty  or 
forty  minutes  belong  as  distinctively 
to  an   urban   community  as   if  their 


are  many  and  complex.  Even  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  would  hardly 
discover  them  all.  The  two  perhaps 
that  stand  out  most  prominently 
are  the  extension  of  the  trolley  lines 
and  the  growth  of  rural  telephone 
service. 

The  former  factor  is  easily  the 
more  spectacular  and  recognizable. 
One  reads  of  it  as  one  rides.  It  is 
in  evidence  everywhere.  Each  city 
in  New  England  now  has  a  focal 
point  at  which  gather  the  trolley 
cars  on  lines  that  radiate  from  every 
point  of  the  compass.  Springfield, 
New    Haven,    New    Bedford,    Hart^ 
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ford,  Portland,  Providence,  Worces- 
ter, Lowell,  Lynn — wherever  one 
goes  the  big  interurban  trolleys  are 
a  most  striking  feature,  a  most  in- 
dispensable convenience.  The  or- 
dinary man  has  learned  to  depend 
upon  them  as  supplementary  to  the 
train  service.  There  are  lesser  vil- 
lages everywhere  which  twenty 
years  ago'  could  be  reached  by  train 
twice  or  three  times  a  day.  Now 
whoever  has  business  in  one  of  them 
takes    train    to    the    nearest    large 


night  by  way  of  Springfield.  Such 
instances  can,  of  course,  be  multi- 
plied in  almost  anybody's  ex- 
perience. 

The  mileage  of  electric  roads, 
most  of  them  with  interurban  con- 
nections, is  greater  in  southern  New 
England  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States,  and,  although  in 
some  districts  the  lines  have  un- 
questionably outrun  population, 
there  seems  to  be  no  disposition 
among  the  capitalists  to  stop  build- 


TROLLEY   EXPRESS    IN    BLOCK   ISLAND 

Freight-Carrying  on  Electric  Roads  is  to  be  one    of   the    Great    Developments   of   the    Future 


centre  and  makes  the  rest  of  his 
journey  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
by  trolley.  The  writer  of  this 
article  for  example  the  other  day 
overstayed  his  train  in  the  pleasant 
town  of  Amherst,  but  the  electric 
service  to  Northampton  made  it 
possible  to  get  to  Boston  the  same 


ing.  Rather  a  cheerful  faith  is 
everywhere  in  evidence  that  the 
roads  will  all  eventually  make  traf- 
fic for  themselves.  In  Massachu- 
setts, according  to  the  latest  report 
of  the  railroad  commissioners,  there 
were  2,191  miles  of  street  railway 
(without  counting  the  Boston  sub- 
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way)  which  comprise  also  382  miles 
of  second  main  track  and  149  miles 
of  side  track.  The  electric  roads  of 
the  Bay  State  far  exceed  in  fact  the 
total  tramway  mileage  of  Great 
Britain  (1,764  in  1903)  and  the  side- 
tracking alone  is  almost  as  great  as 
the  mileage  of  main  road  in  Ireland 
(151).  Connecticut  had,  at  the  end 
of  1904,  a  main  track  mileage  of  560, 


somewhat  more  sldwly.  Maine,  at 
the  issuance  of  the  latest  report,  had 
380.95  miles  of  main  track,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  collec- 
tively a  much  smaller  trackage. 

Interurban  though  most  of  these 
services  were  designed  to  be,  they 
have  had  the  incidental  effect  of  an- 
nexing a  great  deal  of  territory  to 
the  cities.     The  farmer's  wife,  who 
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A     COUNTRY    BUSINESS     MAN  S    RESIDENCE 

Modern  Conveniences  About  Such  a  Place    Enable  the  Inmates  to  Live  Much  as  They 
Would   in  a  Metropolitan   Suburb. 


with  109  miles  of  second  track  and 
31  miles  of  siding.  In  little  Rhode 
Island  there  were  at  the  same  date, 
341  miles  of  main  road,  together 
with  twenty-eight  miles  of  double 
tracking.  The  three  northern  states, 
as  was  inevitable  from  their  indus- 
trial     conditions,      have      advanced 


used  to  drive  perhaps  once  a  fort- 
night into  town,  now  runs  in  several 
times  a  week.  The  older  children 
go  back  and  forth  to  the  city  schools. 
Often  a  son  or  daughter  who  has  ob- 
tained employment  in  a  store  or 
factory  and  who  would  formerly 
have  been  obliged  to  board  in  the 
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city,  visiting  the  home  folks  once  or 
twice  a  month  over  Sunday,  is  now 
able  to  live  at  home  under  its 
wholesome  restraints.  City  fami- 
lies, furthermore,  are  everywhere 
moving  out  into  the  country  because 
it  has  been  found  the  breadwinners 
can  get  to  their  work  regularly  at, 
reasonable  rates.  Their  presence 
helps,  of  course,  to  break  down  any 


— including  the  delightful  trip  to 
the  top  of  Mt.  Tom.  Again  in  the 
Merrimac  valley  it  seems  to  be  all 
a  single  city  from  Nashua  to  New- 
buryport.  The  ancient  village 
greens  have  come  to  look  like  city 
squares.  Even  the  heavily  wooded 
districts,  such  as  the  forests  about 
Plymouth,  have  been  converted  into 
public  parks  by  the  entrance  of  the 


IN     TOUCH     WITH     TOWN 

People    Ten    Miles    Out    Make    Social    and    Business    Appointments    in    the    City    by 

Telephone. 


distinction  between  city  and  country 
life. 

In  southern  New  England  espe- 
cially the  trolley  lines  have  given  a 
remarkable  solidarity  to  certain  dis- 
tricts. The  oneness  of  the  Connect- 
icut valley  from  Greenfield  to 
to  Hartford  is  greatly  impressed  on 
whoever  goes  through  it  by  trolley 


broomstick  trains. 

Nor  are  the  amusement  resorts, 
of  which  the  street  railway  com- 
panies maintain  so  many,  to  be  ig- 
nored as  an  urbanizing  power. 
Scattered  wherever  an  attractive 
lake  or  riverside  invites  the  popu- 
lace of  a  nearby  city  or  group  of 
cities,  these  places  through  the  dra- 
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matic  and  other  amusements  which 
they  offer,  draw  relatively  as 
strongly  on  the  surrounding  country 
as  on  the  working  people  of  the 
towns.       The     open     air     theatres. 


roller-skatin: 


rinks, 


sition  of  the  steam  railroads  to  this 
development  will  probably  cease  as 
it  becomes  evident  that  they  have 
more  to  gain  from  the  electric  lines 
as  feeders  than  they  have  to  lose 
from  them  as  competitors.     The  op- 


IN    THE   OFFICE   OF   THE   COUNTRY   FACTORY 


The  Telephone  Keeps  the  Manager  of  the  Manufactory    that    is    Miles    from    a    Great 
Citv  in   Constant  Touch  with  his  Markets. 


merry-go-rounds,  and  dance  halls 
are  enjoyed  by  young  and  old  from 
the  neighboring  farms.  Whether 
the  influences  of  the  resorts  are  al- 
together wholesome  is  open  to  ques- 
tion;  they  are  at  any  rate  distinctly 
urban  rather  than  rural  in  character. 
Only  a  beginning, withal, has  been 
made.  The  extension  of  express 
and  freight  service  on  the  trolley 
lines,  as  has  already  been  begun  in 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and 
elsewhere,  is  certain  still  further  to 
turn  rural  neighborhoods  into  out- 
lying wards  of  the  cities.   The  oppo- 


portunity,  at  all  events,  of  getting 
revenue  from  freight  carrying  as 
well  as  from  passenger  traffic  will 
still  further  tempt  capitalists,  in- 
cluding the  railroads  themselves,  to 
extend  electric  lines  still  further 
afield.  The  trolley  express  cars, 
wherever  introduced,  have  the  same 
effect  as  if  the  delivery  wagons  of 
the  great  department  stores  came  to 
the  most  distant  hamlet  or  cross 
roads.  A  capital  example  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  thinly  populated  and 
heavily  wooded  country  of  western 
Rhode  Island,  a  land  of  abandoned 
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farms  of  many  years'  standing.  Into 
this  district,  overgrown  with  scrub 
oak,  the  freight-bearing  trolley  has 
penetrated,  quickening  communi- 
ties that  not  long  ago  seemed  mori- 
bund. 

Take  for  a  very  concrete  instance 
the  case  of  a  farmer  at  Foster  Cen- 
tre, Rhode  Islnd,  who  plowing  one 
afternoon  broke  a  handle.  To  replace 
the  part  at  the  village  store  was  im- 
possible, but  the  shop-keeper  called 
up  a  Providence  dealer  just  before 
closing  time  and  gave  the  order 
which  was  promptly  filled,  the  plow 
handle  arriving  by  the  electric  ex- 
press early  next  morning.  Not  many 
months  ago  the  storekeeper  at  Fos- 


The  part  played  by  the  telephone 
in  the  foregoing  incident  is  typical. 
If  the  trolley  service  has  brought  the 
dweller  in  the  country  place  nearer 
to  the  town,  the  instrument  which 
projects  talk  has  really  landed  him 
right  in  it.  Space  has  been  virtually 
annihilated.  In  the  language  of  a 
director  of  one  of  the  Bell  com- 
panies, the  telephone  offers  "up-to- 
date  rapid  transit.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  overhead  and  underground 
construction  that  enables  you  in- 
stantaneously to  reach  a  given 
point  and  transact  your  business." 

So  the  telephone  is  entitled,  per- 
haps, to  even  greater  consideration 
than  the  trolley  as  an  urbanizing  in- 


THE    FACTORY    IN    THE    FOREST 

Connected  by  Telephone  and  Trolley  with  the  Outside  World  it  is  Able  to  Prosper 


ter  would  'have  written  a  letter  that 
evening,  which  could  not  have  gone 
out  until  the  following  forenoon,  and 
the  consignment  would  not  have 
reached  the  expectant  farmer  until 
about  twenty-four  'hours  after  that. 


fluence.  It  has  reached  further  out 
into  remote  districts,  embracing  not 
only  the  well  settled  agricultural  re- 
gions throughout  New  England,  but 
even  the  most  isolated  lumber  camps 
of   the   north   woods.      Its   lines   go 
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everywhere.  Not  every  farmer  or 
shopkeeper  even  in  populous  east- 
ern Massachusetts,  is  right  on  a  trol- 
ley road,  but  every  one  can  have  the 
telephone  in  his  house  or  office,  and 
very  many  of  them  do.  No  man,  of 
course,  who  is  on  the  telephone  is 
out  of  the  world.  He  can  call  up, 
or  be  called  up  by,  any  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  New 
Englanders.  The  family  ten  or  fif- 
teen miles  out  has  many  of  the  es- 
sential advantages  of  being  in  the 
city.  The  extraordinary  alertness  of 
the  telephone  companies  in  taking 
steps  to  bring  forward  their  ideal 
of  an  era  in  which  practically  every- 
body in  the  United  States  can  be 
communicated  with  over  the  lines  of 
one  interconnected  system  has  pro- 
jected the  telephone  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  New  England.  They 
have  had  abundant  problems  to 
solve.  Installations  in  scantily  peo- 
pled districts  are  expensive,  and  yet 
the  rates  must  be  low  to  secure  busi- 
ness. Nothing  however  has  checked 
the  solicitor's  zealous  efforts  to  con- 
vince the  farm-dweller  that  he  can 
get  quickest  to  the  city  without  leav- 
ing his  own  house.  The  services, 
in  some  instances,  have  been  estab- 
lished by  cooperation  between  the 
telephone  people  and  the  agricul- 
turists. The  poles  have  been 
erected  and  the  line  strung  by  local 
labor,  generally  performed  in  the 
less  busy  months.  The  item  of  labor 
cost  in  construction  has  in  this  way 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
local  traffic  is  frequently  carried  on 
by  the  farmers'  company,  while  a 
special  arrangement  admits  of  toll 
and  long  distance  connection  with 
the  far-reaching  Bell  lines.  More 
often,  however,  in  this  section  it  has 
been  discovered  to  be  most  satisfac- 
tory   for    the    telephone    companies 


themselves  to  push  their  own  ser- 
vices as  they  can,  making  the  best 
possible  inducements  for  rural  resi- 
dents to  urbanize  their  business 
methods  and  social  avocations. 

A  great  annexation  of  territory  by 
telephone  has  been  taking  place  in 
the  past  few  months  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, where  the  Providence  tele- 
phone company  has  been  securing 
subscribers  in  practically  every 
hamlet,  from  Watch  Hill  and  Wee- 
kapaug  up  to  the  borders  of  that 
beautiful  Massachusetts  water, 
Lake  Chaugbunagungamaug.  A 
more  telephonically  unified  district 
than  little  Rhode  Island  would  be 
hard  to  find.  The  utility  has  done 
as  much  certainly  as  any  one  agency 
to  make  city  and  state  identical.  It 
is  making  "rural"  and  "rustic"  no 
longer  synonymous. 

Connecticut  displays  the  same 
phenomenon  of  widening  spheres 
of  urban  influence.  The  isolation  of 
wooded  hills  and  winding  valleys  is 
disappearing.  The  state  has  long 
been  filled  with  manufacturing  cit- 
ies, separated  by  intermediate 
stretches  where  the  early  New  Eng- 
land conditions  have  been  persist- 
ent. These  latter  are  still  rural,  so 
far  as  charm  goes,  but  they  are 
no  longer  isolated.  The  whole  state 
is  bound  together  with  an  intricate 
network  of  telephone  wires.  As  was 
brought  out  at  a  hearing  before  a 
committee  of  the  Connecticut  legis- 
lature a  few  months  ago,  apropos  of 
an  attempt  to  introduce  into  local 
telephony  the  extremely  undesirable 
principle  of  competition,  "It  appears 
that  probably  nowhere  else  in  the 
civilized  world,  and  certainly  not 
in  the  United  States,  is  there  a  terri- 
tory of  the  same  dimensions  as  that 
covered  by  the  Southern  New  Eng- 
land telephone  company  where  the 
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telephonic  development  is  as  great 
as  in  Connecticut." 

Although  such  a  comparison  may 
appear  invidious  to  other  districts 
of  New  England,  such  as  eastern  or 
central  Massachusetts  or  southwest- 
ern Maine,  which  are  also  proud  of 
their  records  in  ready  adoption  of 
this  as  of  other  public  utilities,  it  is 
at  any  rate  true  that  one  travelling 
for  business  of  pleasure  through 
southern  New  England  is  constantly 
surprised  at  the  evidences  every- 
where of  use  made  of  the  telephone, 
not  only  in  the  cities  and  villages  but 
in  the  most  isolated  settlements. 
In  some  of  the  hill  towns  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state  Where  there  is  a 
considerable  population  of  summer 
residents,  the  proportion  of  tele- 
phones to  population  is  better  than 
one  in  ten — a  rather  unusual  devel- 
opment, although  the  companies  are 
looking  forward  to  a  day  when  there 
will  be  throughout  the  country  an 
average  proportion  of  one  telephone 
to  five  persons.  For  the  record  that 
is  being  achieved  in  Connecticut,  the 
industrial  character  of  the  state  and 
the  freedom  from  competition  under 
legislative  restrictions  which  have 
made  it  incumbent  on  the  operating 
company  to  give  efficient  service, 
are  no  doubt  mainly  responsible. 

Throughout  rural  New  England 
one  is  everywhere  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  suburban- 
looking  farmhouses  have  telephone 
connection.  If  a  place  is  particu- 
larly prosperous  and  well  kept  up, 
look  for  the  familiar  wires  running 
in  from  a  pole  in  front  of  the  house. 
The  farmhouse,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  is  in  a  condition  to  be  reno- 
vated or  abandoned,  rarely  has  the 
utility.  So,  too,  the  prosperous  ap- 
pearing country  factory,  employing 
a  few  score  of  people,  always  has 


the  telephone  in  its  office,  affording 
means  of  instantaneous  communica- 
tion with  the  buying  and  selling 
agencies  of  the  outside  world.  The 
mill,  on  the  other  hand,  that  looks 
as  if  the  next  pay  roll  must  be  the 
last,  is  almost  certain  to  be  innocent 
of  the  modern  convenience. 

The  amusing  and  strange  anec- 
dotes that  go  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers,showing  the  usefulness 
of  the  country  telephone,  illustrate 
absolutely  the  theme  of  this  article. 
The  tendency  is  altogether  to  bring 
those  things  which  the  city  espe- 
cially esteems  within  easy  reach  of 
the  whole  section  so  that  feelings  of 
local  consciousness  disappear.  An 
incident  recorded  the  other  day 
shows  how  the  services  of  the  urban 
physician  have  been  made  available 
almost  anywhere  by  telephone.  A 
man  had  been  seriously  'hurt  in  the 
Maine  woods  and,  in  the  absence  of 
any  practicing  physician,  his  doctor 
in  a  city  several  hundred  miles  away 
was  called  up.  Apprised  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  injuries,  the  physician  was 
able  to  perform  a  rather  difficult 
surgical  operation  by  proxy,  giving 
directions  step  by  step  to  the  pa- 
tient's friends,  who  did  the  actual 
work  as  prescribed.  In  all  medical 
history  there  lias  perhaps  not  been 
a  more  remarkable  projection  of 
skill  than  that. 

And  everywhere  in  country 
homes  one  listens  to  similar  stories 
of  the  value  of  the  instrument  which 
Dr.  Bell  invented.  The  wife  of  a 
sick  farmer  insists  on  its  being  put 
in  so  that  she  may  be  enabled  to 
summons  the  doctor  at  any  moment, 
day  or  night,  and  she  finds  its  con- 
nection with  the  nearby  city  so  in- 
valuable that  she  cannot  dispense 
with  it  after  her  husband's  recovery. 
The  storekeeper  installs  a  pay  sta- 
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tion,and  it  earns  for  itself  good  sums 
from  people  of  the  neighborhood 
who  have  never  appreciated  what  it 
means  to  save  their  time.  The  tele- 
phone is  in  short  about  the  greatest 
urbanizer  on  record. 

Agricultural  progress  in  New 
England  is  of  a  sort  to  make  the  mod- 
ern farmer  a  city  man  rather  than  a 
rustic.  That  people  for  many  years 
have  been  moving  from  the  farms 
into  the  towns,  everybody  knows. 
That  still  other  people  have  been 
moving  from  the  more  distant  and 
less  desirable  farms  into  those  close 
to  the  cities,  has  not  perhaps  been 
so  generally  noticed.  Prosperity 
waits  upon  suburban  agriculture. 
You  don't  as  a  rule  find  much  degen- 
eration within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of 
a  sizable  city.  The  farmer  within 
that  circle  has  his  market  all  made 
for  him.  Whatever  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  will  thrive  on  his  land  he 
can  easily  sell  in  the  adjacent  city. 
The  outlying  districts,  meantime, 
tend  more  and  more  to  revert  to 
woodland — a  generally  favorable 
tendency,  for  the  growing  of  timber 
in  accordance  with  scientific  princi- 
ples is  likely  in  the  near  future  to 
be  exceedingly  profitable  in  many 
parts  of  New  England.  Cultivation 
of  white  pine  is  already  in  progress, 
and  the  ever  increasing  demand  for 
chestnut  wood  for  telephone  and 
telegraph  poles  and  railway  ties 
makes  it  desirable  that  owners  of 
hillside  property  should  clear  out  the 
less  valuable  hardwoods — the  oaks, 
birches  and  hickories — in  favor  of 
this  industrially  indispensable  lum- 
ber. 

The  work  of  the  agricultural  col- 
— -4eges  a«d  -experiment  stations  is  as- 
sisting   this    tendency    toward    the 
urbanization  of  farm  life.      Trie  lead- 
ers   of    agricultural     practice     have 


probably  come  to  understand  pretty 
well  the  extreme  hopefulness  of 
much  more  of  it.  Investigations  now 
going  on  at  Amherst,  Durham, 
Kingston  and  other  stations  espe- 
cially encourage  farming  for  the 
nearby  markets.  The  acres  of  rock- 
strewn  ridges  that  were  in  rye  or 
oats  in  our  grandfathers'  time  are 
now  in  timber.  It's  a  question  to- 
day of  products  for  the  city's  needs 
that  can  be  raised  within  easy  haul- 
ing distance  of  the  city — milk 
and  butter ;eggs  and  poultry;  plums, 
apples  and  peaches ;  lettuce,  celery 
and  cauliflower;  roses,  violets,  pan- 
sies  and  chrysanthemums. 

The  agricultural  problem  is  one 
entirely  of  adjustment.  At  the  Hatch 
experiment  station,  connected  with 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  col- 
lege, there  is  going  on  at  this  writ- 
ing a  series  of  investigations  into  the 
composition  of  the  soils  of  Massa- 
chusetts with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
with  scientific  precision  their  adapt- 
ability to  different  crops.  This  re- 
search work  is  more  fundamental, 
and  may  lead  to  larger  results,  than 
the  layman  might  at  first  thought 
suppose,  for  it  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  a  principle  that  has  only 
lately  come  into  general  acceptance : 
namely,  that  the  mechanical  com- 
position of  a  soil  (that  is,  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  particles  of  matter 
composing  it)  are  more  important 
than  the  chemical  composition  in  de- 
termining its  productivity.  You 
cannot  take  any  old  sand  heap  and 
by  application  of  the  appropriate 
fertilizers  make  it  produce  any  crop 
that  will  grow  in  the  climate;  you 
have  to  start  with  assurance  that 
the  sand  is  of  the  right  quality. 
What  can  be  effectively  raised  in  a 
given  negion  is  to  a  large  extent 
predetermined    by    glacial    deposits 
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dropped  in  the  ice  age.  It  is  this 
particular,  almost  fatalistic,  charac- 
ter which  has  made  the  soil  of  Cape 
Cod  good  for  cranberries,  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley  for  tobacco  and  of 
the  Boston  basin  for  celery  and  let- 
tuce. 

Once  the  possible  productivity  of 
each  geological  district  in  New  Eng- 
land has  been  determined  analyti- 
cally, waste  of  effort  will  be  inex- 
cusable. The  highest  use  will  then 
be  made — as  to  an  extent  it  already 
is  made — of  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cities,  and  the  popu- 
lation resident  on  the  land  will  be 
less  and  less  class-distinct  from  the 
people  of  the  town. 

A  further  exhibit  might  be  made 
of  facts  showing  that  the  New  Eng- 
land countryside  is  not  only  being 
urbanized,  but  is  becoming  cosmo- 
politan    as     well ;     though     that     is 


rather  another  story.  The  polygot 
population  of  the  manufacturing 
cities  is  steadily  overflowing  upon 
the  land.  About  Boston  in  every 
direction  the  Italians  are  taking  up 
the  cheaper  acres  and  making  them 
productive.  The  Poles  have  entered 
all  the  valleys  of  Connecticut  and 
western  Massachusetts.  Greek  mill 
operatives  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
are  found  living  on  farms  in  the  ad- 
joining townships.  The  white  Port- 
uguese and  black  Cape  Verde 
inlanders  have  spread  from  New 
Bedford  throughout  the  Cape  Cod 
region.  Among  the  hills  around 
Fitchburg  you  will  find  industrious 
Finish  families.  The  presence  of 
these  alien  races  undoubtedly  brings 
problems  which  is  a  part  of  Ameri- 
can optimism  to  believe  will  be 
solved  sucessfully. 


Emily  Bronte 

By  Margaret  Ashmun 

By  sorry  destiny  her  life  was  flung 

Among  the  bleak,  bare  hills;  her  toilful  days 
Were  passed  amidst  that  loneliness  that  slays 

As  surely  as  the  sword.     Around  her  swung 

Not  once  the  fairy  cloud-land  of  the  young ; 
^o  flowering  joy  unfolded  to  her  gaze ; 
No  lover's  kiss,  no  fawning  public's  praise, 

Made  glad  the  savage  hill-top  where  she  clung. 


;<IL  s^Qn,g,  unfaltering  spirit,  little  need 

Hadst  thou  of  happiness!  O,  heart  of  dust, 

Once  trying,  clamoring  passion,  what  indeed 
To  thee  were  glory  and  its  worldly  lust? 

No  more  is  genius  than  its  own  high  meed — 
Thine  own  great  soul  sufficeth.     Fate  is  just. 


Barbarism  in  Maine 

Study    of    Mr.    Wasson's    Charges 


By  Rollin  Lynbe  Hartt 


THE  rural  degeneracy  horror 
has  lately  bobbed  up  in  a  new 
and  particularly  sensational 
form.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  decay  of  religion  in  New 
Hampshire,  about  decadent  hill 
towns  in  western  Massachusetts, 
and  about  lost  villages  in  Connecti- 
cut. This  time  the  cry  comes  from 
Maine.  Mr.  George  S.  Wasson,  an 
uncommonly  painstaking  student  of 
social  conditions,  analyzes  the  de- 
pravity of  a  Maine  fishing  village 
and  gives  us  the  result  in  a  novel 
called  "The  Green  Shay."  There  is 
the  usual  shriek  of  disapproval,  the 
usual  charge  of  falsehood,  the  usual 
branding  of  the  author  as  a  calam- 
ity-howler out  gunning  for  noto- 
riety. Meanwhile  Mr.  Bliss  Perry 
and  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells,both 
of  whom  know  Mr.  Wasson  and  the 
village  he  describes,  vouch  for  his 
fidelity  to  fact.  So  do  the  men  of 
the  Life  Saving  Service,  and  if  any- 
body understands  the  barbarism  of 
certain    degenerate    fishing   villages 


"down  in  Maine,"  they  do,  for  they 
see  it  in  action  when  wrecks  come 
ashore. 

Says  Joel  Kentle,  of  Kentle's  Har- 
bor, where  the  scene  of  "The  Green 
Shay"  is  laid : 

"I  was  quite  a  spell  into  the  Life 
Savin'  Station  over  acrost  right 
handy-by  to  the  Harbor,  and  the 
high  jinks  we  seen  to  wracks  some- 
times was  scand'lous  and  no  mis- 
take; but  it's  God's  own  truth  that 
the  very  worst  works  ever  we  seen 
tried  on  to  wracks  was  by  them  that 
claimed  to  be  extry  pious  style  of 
folks.  Let  me  jest  take  and  tell  you, 
Elder,  what  I  heard  an  old  cap'n  say 
one  time  in  regards  to  them  things. 
I  heard  this  old  sir  eighty-odd  year 
old,  that  had  been  into  wracks  and 
scrapes  'most  everywhere  salt  water 
flowed,  I  heard  him  stand  right  up 
man-fashion  one  time  and  say  like 
this :  'As  true's  ever  I  live  and 
breathe/  says  he,  'ef  I  was  to  be 
cast  away  again  with  my  vessel,  I'd 
lieveser  take   chances  on   the   coast 


[Editor's  Note:  It  is  difficult  for  one  who  knows  the  thrift, manliness  and  culture  for 
which  New  England  stands,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  realize  that  such 
conditions  as  are  described  in  this  article  exist,  even  in  remote  hamlets,  in  Maine. 
Yet  here  is  the  word  of  Mr.  Hartt,  who  has  made  investigation  of  the  decadent 
communities,  a  trained  newspaper  man  on  the  staff  of  theBostonTranscript.  Here 
also  is  the  word  of  W.  D.  Howells,  Editor  of  Harper's  and  of  Bliss  Perry,  Editor 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  these  certainly  are  difficult  to  gainsay.  While  the  Editor  of 
The  New  England  does  not  believe  such  conditions  are  broadly  representative 
of  our  country  communities,  any  more  than  Mr.  Perry,  or  Mr.  Howells,  or  Mr. 
Wasson,  or  Mr.  Hartt  does,  it  is  time  for  New  England  to  rouse  herself  and 
wipe  out  the  stain  on  the  fringe  of  her  fair  garments.  We  have  millions  for  for- 
eign missions.  Does  not  missionary  work  as  well  as  charity  begin  at  home? 
We  invite  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  as  well  as  two  other  arti- 
cles in  this  same  number,  "Urbanizing  Rural  New  England"  and  "New  Clairvaux," 
both  on  rural  topics  but  presenting  other  sides  of  the  case.] 
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of  Patagony,  or  the  Feejee  Islants, 
any  old  place  on  the  face  o'  God's 
whole  footstool  that  ever  I  been  yit,' 
says  he,  'in  room  of  right  here  to 
home  plumb  in  sight  of  church 
steeples !'  " 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  The  con- 
dition it  portrays  may  be  rare,  but 
it's  certainly  pronounced.  Summer 
before  last  a  handsome  steamboat 
stranded  on  the  Maine  coast  and  the 
way  the  natives  looted  her  would 
have  done  credit  to  an  allied  army 
marching  on  Pekin.  Sailing  craft 
fare  no  better  in  these  dangerous 
nooks  of  the  coast,  and  when  the 
Life  Saving  people  interfere,  the  na- 
tives rage  like  the  heathen.  While 
the  "Seraph"  is  coming  ashore,  Mr. 
Wasson  makes  Captain  Jasper  say : 
"That  packet  is  spoke  for  dead  sure, 
unless'n  this  wind  should  take  and 
backen  in  to  the  nor'ard,  or  them 
dev'lish  Life  Savin'  folks  spots  her, 
and  come  rowin'  acrost  here  hell- 
bent in  their  boat,  a-shovin'  in  their 
noses  same's  they  always  cal'late 
on!  .  .  .  I  call  it  jest  fairly 
scand'lous  the  way  they  worked  it 
the  last  two  wracks  ever  we  had. 
You  might  say  every  time  we  do  git 
a  one  anywheres  'round  here  now'- 
days,  the  way  them  devils  play  it  on 
us  is  nothin'  in  the  world  only  jest 
steppin'  right  in  and  jerkin'  the 
bread  plumb  out  of  folkses'  mouths  !" 

These  interesting  views  are  vig- 
orously supported  by  Deacon  Cant- 
hook,  who  observes :  "The  way  I 
look  at  it,  you  come  to  take  reg'lar- 
built  out-and-out  pirates,  and 
they're  full  better  everyways  than 
that  plaguey  troop  of  robbers  over 
acrost  there  to  that  Station." 

Lijah  thinks  wrecking  an  admira- 
ble pursuit:  "T'ain't  no  part  of 
stealin'  to  take  and  borry  what  you 


can  from  a   wrack ;  that's  real  cute 
and  cunnin',  that  is !" 

But  the  decadent  fishing  village 
has  certain  other  failings  that  no 
one  will  describe  as  "cute  and  cun- 
ning." Kentle's  Harbor  has  im- 
proved since  "Elder"  Rowland  came 
there,  but  its  condition  ten  years 
ago  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  many 
an  unimproved  village  along  that 
coast  to-day.  "At  the  Harbor,  and 
in  the  country  about,  drunkenness 
had  become  so  common  as  scarcely 
to  excite  remark ;  many  unmarried 
couples  lived  together  as  man  and 
wife,  separating,  reuniting,  and 
again  changing  partners  at  pleasure, 
while  dozens  of  children  grew  to 
manhood  unable  to  read  or  write. 
Kentle's  Harbor,  in  fact,  was  but 
one  of  numerous  small  communities 
now  scattered  over  a  great  portion 
of  New  England  which  were  grad- 
ually but  surely  going  to  the  bad  for 
want  of  real  stimulation  and 
help.     .     .     . 

"With  some  exceptions,  youmg  men 
of  any  ambition  or  energy  had  felt 
obliged  to  leave  the  town;  a  major- 
ity of  those  remaining  were  content 
to  pick  up  a  precarious  living  at 
lobstering  and  small  boat-fishing, 
lounging  about  the  wharves  or  cer- 
tain other  resorts  when  ashore,  and 
getting  more  or  less  drunk  at  every 
possible  opportunity.     .     .     . 

"It  was  a  strange  truth  that 
among  all  those  at  present 
earning  their  living  upon  the 
water  in  one  way  and  another 
less  than  half  a  dozen  were  able  to 
swim  a  stroke.  In  the  mysteries  of 
policy  and  like  amusements  the  ma- 
jority were  well  versed.  As  the 
merest  children  most  of  them 
smoked,  chewed,   and   swore   inces- 
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santly ;  boys  in  their  early  teens 
bragged  openly  of  the  amount  of 
rum  they  could  walk  off  with,  but 
marbles  and  peg-top,  leap-frog  and 
swimming  were  all  equally  un- 
known to  the  youth  of  Kentle's 
Harbor  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1 89-.     .     .     . 

"Whether  the  so-called  New 
England  conscience  differs  ma- 
terially from  any  other  potential 
moral  sense  developed  outside  of 
Yankeedom  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. That  persons  possessing 
sufficiently  acute  consciences  still  ex- 
isted in  the  town  of  Kentle's  Harbor 
can  by  no  means  be  denied;  still, 
all  things  considered,  to  have  di- 
rected a  student  of  psychology 
thither  to  search  for  cases  of  the 
much  talked  of  New  England  va- 
riety to-day  can  only  be  regarded  in 
the  nature  of  a  cruel  practical  joke." 
Skipper  Asa  states  the  case  neatly 
when  he  says,  "If  there's  any  city- 
places  that  need  shaking  up  and 
airing  out  and  overhauling  all 'round 
worse'n  some  o'  these  little  country 
places  I  could  name  over  to  you, 
why  all  I  say  is,  God  help  the  city- 
places!" 

The  Harbor's  fall  from  grace  is 
fairly  easily  explained.  The  coasting 
fleet,  which  called  Kentle's  Har- 
bor into  being,  has  dwindled  away 
to  the  vanishing  point,  and  the  rot- 
ting hulks  of  the  old  coasting  ves- 
sels litter  the  nooks  and  crannies 
of  harbors  from  Quoddy  Head  to 
Sandy  Hook.  Fishing  remains  to 
some  extent,  and  to  some  extent  the 
summer-boarder  industry  has  been 
developed,  but  there  is  as  yet  no 
sufficient  business  at  the  Harbor. 
Hence  a  most  alarming  exodus  of 
the  young  and  strong,  and  an 
equally  alarming  stay-at-home  pro- 
pensity on  the  part  of  the  weak  and 


worthless.  It  is  natural  selection 
the  other  end  to — the  survival  of 
the  unfittest.  As  Obed  puts  it,  "The 
heft  of  the  old  seed-folks  lays  up 
back  o'  the  meetin'-house;  all  the 
young  fry  that  amounts  to  shucks 
has  to  git  out  of  this  for  a  livin',  and 
the  krawm  that  stops  to  home 
breeds  a  mess  of  spawnd  that  ain't 
wuth  the  powder  't  would  take  to 
blow  'em  to — well,  call  it  bally- 
hack!  .  .  .  It's  been  all  of  fifty 
year  now  since  the  tide  first  com- 
menced to  pinch  off,  and  it's  been 
ebb  tide  with  us  ever  since.  It's 
dreened  out  and  dreened  out  on  us, 
till  seem's  though  now  it  must  be 
low-water-slack,    and    no    mistake !" 

The  village  church  has  been 
"dreened  out"  with  all  the  rest. 
Young  ruffians  munch  popcorn  and 
peanuts  in  back  pews,  tobacco-spit- 
ting defiles  the  floor  from  one  end  of 
the  sacred  place  to  the  other,  and  the 
minister  gets  a  salary  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year — when  he  gets 
it !  The  sort  of  parson  Kentle's  Har- 
bor secures  for  that  ridiculous  price 
may  readily  be  imagined.  Says 
Master  Fairway :  "I  never  call  it 
no  great  object  to  go  and  set  under 
some  pore  old  has-been  that's  got 
no  buckram  left  into  him,  nor  yit 
to  hear  one  o'  these  'ere  young 
squirts  same's  they  ship  down  here 
summer-times  to  preach  out  their 
grub  and  lodgin' !  That  last  poor 
little  shoat  we  had  here  wa'n't 
scarcely  old  enough  to  wear  gallus- 
ses,  anyways,  and  I  never  figgered 
them  kind  was  over  and  above  fittin' 
to  tell  us  no  great  sight  in  regards 
to  the  hereafter,  nor  nothin'  else 
neither,  that  we  ain't  knowin'  to 
a'ready!''  But  Master  Fairway  let 
the  Kentle's  Harbor  ministers  down 
easy.     Some  of  them  had  "records." 

And  preaching  is  ticklish  business 
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in  the  degenerate  fishing  village. 
The  people  are  most  of  them  smugly 
contented  with  the  lax  moral,  reli- 
gious and  educational  condition  of 
the  community;  the  first  suggestion 
of  improvement  arouses  a  perfect 
delirium  of  protest,  and  the  parson 
goes  kiting.  When  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rowland  came  to  Kentle's  Harbor. 
Skipper  Asa  gave  him  a  solemn 
warning:  "Let  me  tell  you,  Elder, 
that  without  you're  independent 
rich,  if  ever  you  cal'late  on  stopping 
long  to  Kentle's  Hiarbor,  you'll 
have  to  be  extra  careful  how  you 
go  treading  on  folkses'  corns  !  You 
don't  want  to  see  nor  hear  only 
about  so  much  without  you  can  fig- 
ure your  grub  bill  down  pretty  fine." 
Yet  Mr.  Rowland  spoke  his  mind, 
when  the  time  came,  and  a  new  era 
began  at  the  Harbor. 

Now  it  is  Mr.  Wasson's  firm  con- 
viction that  the  regeneration  of  the 
lost  fishing  village  (and  let  us  re- 
member that  he  isn't  suggesting  re- 
generation for  those  that  aren't 
lost),  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
regeneration   of   its   village    church. 


He  has  written  "The  Green  Shay" 
to  show  the  measureless  possibili- 
ties that  await  the  right  man  if  he 
will  devote  himself  to  this  heroic 
task.  "The  Green  Shay"  is  a  ring- 
ing Macedonian  cry  from  the  coast 
of  Maine,  and  it  deserves  a  hearing 
wherever  there's  manhood  enough  to 
face  an  appalling  condition  coura- 
geously. 

"What  Laban  Rowland  is  doing 
in  Kentle's  Harbor,"  says  Mr.  Was- 
son,  "proper  men  may  do  with 
comparatively  slight  financial  assist- 
ance in  many  other  remote  places 
in  equally  desperate  need  of  help. 
That  there  is,  especially  of  late 
years,  a  great  and  constantly  increas- 
ing call  for  such  men  and  work  in 
many  parts  of  old  New  England,  no 
one  who  will  honestly  investigate 
can  deny.  To  more  than  one  re- 
cent dumbfounded  seeker  after  stub- 
born facts  in  the  matter,  has  come 
the  overpowering  conviction  that 
the  exigencies  of  our  own  neglected 
kith  and  kin  at  home  are  at  present 
more  pressing  than  those  of  the 
heathen  in  far  distant  lands." 


Ghofts 

By  Konan  Mac hugh 

The  winter  night  fell  black  and  still, 

No  moon,  no  breath  of  air, 

But  white  ghosts  gathered  on  vale  and  hill 

And  the  morning  found  them  there. 


For  lo !  the  frost  had  been  out  all  night 
And  wantonly  at  play 
Left  all  the  trees  in  frost  blooms  dight, — 
White  ghosts  of  the  flowers  of  May. 


Ben  Franklin  in  Boston 


How    He    Revisited  His  Birthplace  in    1906    and  What  He 
Thought  of  It;  as  Told  By  Himself  and  Set  Down 


By    Burton    Kline 


OTHING  has  ever  amused  me 
more  than  to  remark  of  mor- 
tals —  the  average  of  them — 
though  I  by  no  means  hold  any  one 
of  them  in  blame  for  it — that  they 
all  think  upon  the  highly  interesting 
and  diverting  matter  of  their  death 
with  so  little  frequency  and  prepare 
for  it  with  so  little  care.  Ever  so 
disposed  at  all  times  in  history,  they 
seem  especially  negligent  of  this  im- 
portant human  experience  in  this 
which  they  are  pleased  to  call  their 
twentieth  century.  Even  when  death 
is  almost  unmistakably  at  hand, 
they  either  affect  not  to  observe  it, 
or  else  are  sincerely  and  blissfully 
blind  to  its  presence.  A  man  will  sit 
down  to  a  piece  of  mince  pie,  pass- 
ing the  maximum  that  the  strongest 
may  with  impunity  allow  himself; 
or  he  will  go  to  Philadelphia;  and 
with  a  smile  on  his  face,  incredibly 
careless  of  the  eternal  quietude  that 
may  seize  upon  him  in  either  case 
and  wind  up  his  earthly  affairs 
forever. 

What  is  especially  salient  in  this 
vital  phenomenon  of  the  present  is 
that  at  the  same  time  that  men  are 
so  ignoring  death  in  their  thoughts, 
they  are  daring  it  in  their  deeds  with 
an  effrontery  greater  than  at  any 
other  period  that  human  history  can 
show.  As  time  and  mortal  condi- 
tions stand  now,  a  man  cannot  at- 
tempt the  crossing  of  a  city  street — 
Tremount  street  in  Boston, once  suc- 
culent with  grass  which  kine  nibbled 


undisturbed  at  busy  noon — but  an 
automobile  may  cut  him  down  and 
whisk  him  out  of  the  mortal  state, 
even  before  he  has  time  to  grant  that 
pardon  for  which  the  humble  driver 
is  so  sure  to  appeal.  A  man  may  not 
seat  himself  now,  even  in  the  best 
of  taverns,  to  a  simple  broiled 
chicken,  but  some  ptomaine  which 
has  been  engendered  in  it  through 
months  of  gainful  cold  storage,  will 
take  him  off,  almost  certainly  with 
never  a  will  or  testament  of  any 
description  behind  him  to  distribute 
in  seemly  manner  the  goods  which 
he  is  as  certain  to  leave  in  disor- 
dered array,  such  is  the  appalling 
imprudence  ruling  among  men  at  the 
present  time.  And  yet  it  is  now,  in 
this  precarious  day  of  the  automo- 
bile, the  stock  market,  the  great  navy 
and  the  (to  me)  unbelievably  in- 
volved transactions  of  life  generally; 
when  it  is  possible  for  commercial, 
moral  and  physical  disaster,  and 
especially  possible  for  death,  to  over- 
take men  from  so  many  unexpected 
quarters, — thatthey  accord  this  mat- 
ter of  death  an  inattention  that  is 
incredible  to  one  who  lived  in  my 
day  and  who,  like  myself,  has  passed 
the  ordeal  and  looks  with  our  im- 
mortal understanding  upon  this  life 
that  men  now  lead,  so  exquisitely 
fragile  as  it  is,  its  towering  hopes 
and  plans  and  ambitions  so  ready 
at  a  moment  to  collapse  and  come  to 
nothing. 

I  account  this  the  one  significant 
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difference  between  the  present  time 
and  the  period  in  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  wear  the  mortal  coil ; 
and  I  put  it  down  here  at  the  head 
of  these  final  observations  which  I 
am  moved  to  add  to  the  record  I  left 
of  my  life.  But  perhaps  I  should 
first  explain  how  I  happen  to  be 
back  here  again,  lest  what  I  write 
be  lost,  or  be  taken  for  nothing,  and 
so  miss  the  serious  errand  I  would 
send  it  upon.  Naturally  an  old  man 
will  drool  a  little,  let  him  guard  as 
he  may  against  the  garrulity  com- 
mon to  his  years.  I  can  only  let 
my  observations  go  for  what  they 
will. 

Not  many  nights  ago  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  delivered  a  lecture  in  London 
on  the  Relation  of  Science  and  Re- 
ligion. In  the  course  of  it  he  indulged 
some  of  his  beliefs  on  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  with  some  views  on 
how  much  of  human  individuality 
may  be  expected  to  persist  after 
death.  He  even  touched  upon  the 
time-worn  topic  of  reincarnation.  It 
was  possible,  he  granted,  that  on 
death  the  average  mortal  became 
merged  in  a  great  collective  mass  of 
personality.  The  great  man,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  him  likely  to  experi- 
ence a  more  distinguished  fate.  He 
was  great  in  life,  said  Sir  Oliver, 
according  to  that  portion  of  this 
great  collective  mass  of  personality 
that  by  luck  or  by  the  exertion  of  his 
own  powers  he  was  able  to  attract 
and  absorb  into  his  consciousness 
while  alive.  On  departing  the 
mortal  state  he  would  be  likely  to 
continue  in  possession  of  this  larger 
individuality,  and  so  enjoy  a  larger 
freedom  in  the  hereafter  than 
that  allotted  to  the  lesser  person. 
This  makes  an  amusing  belief,  but 
hardly,  I  suspect,  a  comforting  one 
to  the  great  generality  of  men,  who, 


though  not  considerable  personages, 
have  all  a  very  considerable  and  very 
human  unwillingness  to  be  wound 
up  utterly  and  forever  when  they 
die. 

How  much  of  Sir  Oliver's  hy- 
pothesis is  true,  I  cannot  in  honor 
divulge  of  my  mysterious  and  sacred 
state.  He  is  right  in  so  far  as  that 
I  in  my  own  case  find  myself  free 
to  gratify  again  a  wish  that  I  always 
possessed,  and,  as  often  as  I  could, 
gratified  while  myself  alive.  That 
wish  was  and  is  the  desire  to  re- 
visit the  scenes  of  my  youth  in  Bos- 
ton. I  always  accomplished  this  at 
least  once  in  ten  years,  during  the 
mortal  state,  although  since  then 
pressure  of  business  has  prevented 
me  from  so  doing  until  now.  But 
the  present  occasion  offered  an  ap- 
propriateness that  I  could  not  well 
resist.  Exactly  two  hundred  years 
having,  come  this  January,  elapsed 
since  my  birth  in  Boston,  I  took  it 
as  quite  the  proper  moment  to 
renew  these  old  associations.  And 
hence  this  joyful,  and  in  some  re- 
spects unprecedented,  re-treading  of 
the  old  ways  and  lanes  of  my  native 
town. 

Such  of  them  as  are  left!  I  ar- 
rived at  the  South  Station  early  on 
a  Monday  morning.  Being  obliged 
to  subscribe  to  mortal  conditions 
now  that  I  had  once  more 
undertaken  the  mortal  estate, 
I  went  to  breakfast  in  the 
station.  Always  frugal,  especially 
in  my  youth,  I  contented  myself 
with  a  boiled  Qgg — or  what  I  took 
to  be  such — and  a  glass  of  milk. 
I  had  warned  myself,  on  determin- 
ing upon  this  adventure,  that  I 
might  expect  many  surprises  in  life, 
many  changes,  some  of  them  certain 
to  shock  and  grieve.  The  first  and 
the  worst  of  these   was  the   differ- 
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ence  in  the  food.  Eggs,  for  exam- 
ple, have  now,  to  be  sure,  the 
appearance  that  I  was  always  accus- 
tomed to  expect  of  an  egg;  but  the 
taste  is  not  the  same,  and,  I  feel 
obliged  to  add,  is  somewhat  infer- 
ior to  those  which  my  father  was  in 
the  habit  of  buying  from  the  Pyms 
in  Cross  Lane.  The  milk  too  was 
equally  white  with  the  delicious 
fluid  I  quaffed  as  a  boy;  but  with 
that  one  particular  the  resemblance 
ceased,  much  to  my  regret.  The 
matter  interested  me  not  inconsid- 
erably at  the  time,  as  indicating  the 
patience  of  the  present  day  man. 
It  interested  me  even  more  when, 
on  my  afterwards  learning  that  all 
articles  of  modern  day  food  are  apt 
to  suffer  thus  from  the  long  storage 
they  are  subjected  to,  I  was  helped 
by  that  fact  to  understand  the  in- 
tricate economy  of  the  life  now  led. 
Upon  finishing  my  slight  repast 
I  sallied  forth  in  a  naturally  eager 
curiosity,  to  observe  what,  then, 
were  these  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  life  that  I  had  heard  so 
liberally  trumpeted  up  from  earth. 
This  South  Station  I  found  indeed 
a  commodious  place,  but  of  an  ugli- 
ness that  I  was  surprised  to  find  al- 
most everywhere  else.  Many  things 
have  indeed  been  designed  by  now 
to  add  to  human  comfort;  the  world 
is  a  better  place  to  live  in  than  it 
was  ;  but  it  is  uglier  now  than  it  ever 
has  been.  Without,  I  afterwards  found 
the  station  to  be  of  much  dignity. 
But  from  its  interior  I  carried  away 
the  impression  of  insufferable  clan- 
gor, a  long  line  of  unsightly  fenc- 
ing, a  confusion  of  signs  painted  and 
distributed  without  a  thought  of 
beauty  of  form  or  arrangement,  and 
a  feeling  generally  that  the  eye  was 
everywhere  offended.  This  impres- 
sion was  not  altered,  but  only  added 


to,  wherever  I  went  in  my  travels 
once  more  about  the  mundane 
sphere. 

My  eagerness  to  see  Boston  once 
more,  however,  cut  short  any  linger- 
ing study  of  railroad  economy  I 
might  have  been  moved  to  in  the 
station.  I  immediately  quitted  the 
building — and  immediately  got  lost. 
Truly  Boston  has  changed.  My 
progress  up  the  street  was  halted 
at  every  step  by  something  new  that 
engaged  my  attention.  Changes 
there  were  until  my  senses  reeled 
with  the  effort  of  observation.  The 
whole  face  of  things  was  altered. 
For  the  first  hour  I  barely  knew 
where  I  was  or  whither  I  was  going. 
Old  thoroughfares  were  obliterated, 
old  and  handsome  houses  were  re- 
moved ;  and  where  the  former  street 
remained,  its  appearance  was  newer 
and  made  the  scene  more  unfamiliar 
than  if  it  had  been  annihilated.  And 
that  Boston  should  be  so  populous! 
The  shock  of  that  first  hour,  greater 
than  anything  I  was  prepared  for,  I 
shall  always  remember. 

And  yet  when  I  came  to  study 
things  more  closely,  how  much  of 
old  Boston  remained !  I  stopped  to 
listen  to  what  conversation  I  could 
overhear  on  the  street.  The  manner 
common  to  Boston  people — for  even 
in  my  day  they  had  arrived  at  an 
elevated  demeanor,  which  may  have 
amused  me  in  certain  moments 
where  I  found  it  exaggerated,  but 
in  the  main  was  always  pleasing — 
had  scarcely  improved.  One  would 
expect  too  much  to  have  it  so.  I 
was  quite  content  to  take  it  again 
as  it  was.  The  accent  of  their 
speech,  its  freedom  and  elevation, 
were  also  all  there  with  the  goods. 
What  a  treat,  then,  to  remark  all 
these  former  virtues  not  dissipated 
in  the  flimsiness  of  this  latter  age, 
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but  persisting  by  the  force  of  their 
own  excellence.  Except  for  some 
slight  changes  in  raiment — I  will  not 
call  them  improvements  for  the  man 
who  has  a  comely  calf — and  except 
for  their  greatly  quickened  step, 
these  that  I  passed  on  the  narrow 
walks  might  have  been  companions 
of  mine  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
they  were  so  like,  even  to  that 
quaint  green  bag  which  I  remember 
having  seen  in  Boston  in  my  earliest 
days,  perhaps  then  just  making  its 
first  appearance  to  public  view.  In- 
deed some  specimens  of  this  article 
that  I  saw  only  yesterday  I  am  cer- 
tain of  having  seen  as  a  boy. 

Naturally  these  circumstances  put 
me  at  once  at  ease.  I  felt  so  much 
at  home,  so  much  a  modern  already, 
that  I  went  into  a  cigar  store,  and 
afterwards  did  as  I  noticed  many 
do;  that  is,  I  halted  a  youth  on  the 
corner  and  remarked  in  a  command- 
ing and  familiar  tone,  "Say,  sport, 
gimme  a  match,  will  ye?"  I  even 
thought  well  of  myself  for  bringing 
off  this  stroke  so  neatly  at  the  first 
attempt. 

But  I  must  quicken  the  progress 
of  my  narrative  and  proceed  to  the 
humble  recommendations  I  would 
make  with  the  hope  of  improving 
the  present  turn  of  mind  in  certain 
important  particulars.  Anyway  all 
that  I  have  observed  I  could  not 
hope  to  catalogue  anywhere  except 
in  the  book  I  see  I  must  write.  Most 
of  the  wonders  of  the  present  mode 
of  life  I  think  I  saw;  and  wonder, 
of  great  and  mixed  sort,  they  did 
compel  of  me.  It  is  scarcely  need- 
ful to  note  that  I  visited  the  site  of 
my  birth — which  is  on  Milk  street, 
a  few  steps  from  Washington,  what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary  in 
dispute.  The  Old  South  Meeting 
house,    too,     whither    they    carried 


me  for  baptism  on  the  very 
day  of  my  birth,  so  solici- 
tous was  my  father  for  the 
salvation  of  my  soul,  I  included  in 
this  reverent  duty.  (The  old  clock 
in  the  tower,  I  may  add,  is  as  unre- 
liable as  ever!)  Thence  I  went  to 
Dock  square,  searching  for  the  point 
on  Union  street  where  also  our  fam- 
ily dwelt  some  years,  my  father  mak- 
ing candles  the  while,  and  I  spending 
many  hours  of  drudgery  in  clipping 
his  wicks.  The  State  House  I  vis- 
ited too,  where  again  the  perversity 
of  modern  taste  is  exhibiting  itself 
in  the  cacky  yellow  paint  which  they 
were  spreading  upon  it. 

And  so  over  the  whole  town  and 
community  I  have  wandered,  touch- 
ing with  a  timid  but  reverent  fore- 
finger any  stone  whidh  I  thought 
might  have  rested  where  it  did  in  the 
times  of  old.  I  sauntered  out  Marl- 
brough  street  (now  Washington) 
along  what  was  once  Boston  Neck, 
a  prominent  point  in  our  Colonial 
struggles.  I  called  at  the  spot  along 
Dorchester  Bay  where  occurred  that 
episode — now  mentioned  in  the 
school  histories,  I  hear — of  our 
building  a  fishing  wharf  of  the 
foundation  stones  we  boyishly  and 
thoughtlessly  abstracted.  (As  if  that 
were  the  only  or  even  the  note- 
worthy escapade  which  a  healthy 
and  spirited  youth  like  myself  ever 
figured  in !  There  was  that  one  in 
which,  by  means  of  a  nail,  a  ball  of 
cord,  and  a  piece  of  rosin,  we  so 
frighted  that  timid  old  lady.  It  is 
an  ancient  trick. — But  I  wander 
from  the  course  of  my  tale.)  Har- 
vard College  has  grown  at  a  pace 
that  probably  measures  fairly  well 
the  growth  that  is  apparent  gen- 
erally now  in  life  and  in  all  life's 
particulars.  I  passed  the  college 
not  without  amusement  to  recollect 
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the  sentiments  with  which  I  once 
passed  that  institution.  Then  I  was 
the  son  of  the  poor  tallow  chandler, 
unable  to  view  this  great  dispenser 
of  the  learning  I  then  so  craved 
without  some  bitterness  and  envy  of 
the  youths  who,  more  fortunate  than 
I,  were  comfortably  drinking  in  all 
that  I  was  helplessly  thirsting  for. 
Subsequently  the  authorities  did 
honor  the  chandler's  son,  then  be- 
come learned  in  electricity  and  a 
considerable  figure  in  the  world, 
with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
But  I  could  not  help  recollecting 
also  yesterday,  as  I  recollected  at 
the  time  of  its  conferment,  that  Har- 
vard had  granted  me  this  honor 
only  when  Yale  had  first  demon- 
strated that  the  proceeding  was  en- 
tirely safe  and  proper ! 

Thus  everywhere  I  have  roamed 
the  community,  busily  observant  of 
the  people,  their  manners,  their 
achievements,  and  the  life  they  lead. 
The  reader  will  thank  me  for  re- 
fraining from  the  jokes  that  are  of 
old  accustomed  to  be  passed  about 
Boston,  its  people  and  its  ways — 
the  bespectacled,  severe-looking 
women  who  ride  in  its  street  cars, 
their  green  bags  on  their  laps,  their 
faces  buried  in  a  book ;  the  kindly 
old  gentlemen  who  stalk  down  State 
street  and  make  great  fortunes  while 
clothed  in  habiliments  that  would 
draw  smiles  in  a  Vermont  village. 
It  is  all  idiosyncratic,  but  these  high 
buildings,  these  swift  and  sickening 
elevators,  the  elevated  railroad,  the 
steamships,  the  great  railroad  yards, 
— these  things  are  as  idiosyncratic, 
and  of  much  more  than  of  Boston. 
It  is  of  these  that  I  must  treat. 

Yes,  these  are  wonders  that  move 
the  world  in  these  days.  I  have 
looked  about  me  in  a  kind  of  humble 
stupor,  to  mark  what  people  do  now 


beyond  what  we  did  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  simple  spark  I  drew 
down  from  the  clouds  on  my  kite 
string  yesterday  whisked  me  up 
twelve  stories  in  an  elevator — leaving 
my  stomach  to  travel  up  the  stairs! 
It  sped  me  from  good  General  War- 
ren's statue  in  Roxbury  to  Bunker 
Hill  in  twenty  minutes  on  the  ele- 
vated railway.  It  ordered  my  din- 
ner for  me  over  the  telephone ;  it 
cooked  that  dinner  for  me  ;  I  even 
got  an  electric  shock  when  they 
handed  me  my  score  therefor. 
There  are  great  ironworks,  where 
the  metal  is  handled  as  giants  could 
not.  There  are  great  ships,  ware- 
houses filled  with  impossible  stores  of 
goods  that  puzzled  me  to  understand 
how  they  could  all  be  used  up  in  a 
century.  In  one  of  the  banks  they 
showed  me  something  of  the  im- 
mensely involved  transactions  of  the 
financial  world — how  credits  are 
tangled  up  with  one  another  all  over 
the  globe,  so  that  no  unit  may  totter 
and  fall  but  the  whole  structure  will 
be  shaken  and  ruin  wrought  wide- 
spread. A  man  in  my  day  felt  im- 
portant if  he  received  two  letters  a 
day  and  could  compass  the  writing 
of  a  like  number.  Now  everybody, 
the  children  on  their  way  to  school, 
read  two  newspapers,  and  some- 
times more,  every  day — papers  that 
make  me  laugh  as  I  think  of  my 
poor  Gazette.  In  my  time  we  got 
the  news  from  London  a  month  be- 
hindhand. Now  a  man  thinks  him- 
self ill-informed  if  he  does  not  every 
minute  of  the  day  keep  track  of  the 
doings  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  a  larger,  a  more  rapid  life. 
My  poor  nerves  are  frayed  with  it 
already.  How  the  mortal  of  the 
present  endures  it  I  know  not,  save 
it  be  that  his  constitution  has  been 
keyed  up  to  it  through  the  genera- 
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tions,  each  generation  accustoming 
itself  to  live  at  slightly  the  more 
rapid  pace. 

And  yet,  and  yet — I  am  not 
wholly  enthusiastic  over  this  differ- 
ence in  our  modes  of  living,  that  of 
these  people  and  that  of  mine  own 
times.  This  feeling  is  intensified 
when  I  survey  the  difference  from 
the  larger  perspective  of  the  im- 
mortal. I  stood  and  studied  what 
they  call  a  locomotive  the  other  day. 
Fine  it  was,  a  magnificent  applica- 
tion of  principle,  natural  law  cun- 
ningly harnessed  to  its  work.  Yet 
still,  I  thought,  how  crude.  Only 
fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  energy  in 
that  coal  in  the  tender  put  to  use,, 
the  rest  of  it  sent  puffing  up  the 
stack.  There  were  the  great  drivers, 
higher  than  I.  Small  wonder  that, 
we  flew  with  those  things  sent  reel- 
ing over  the  rails.  Yet  rills  of  oil 
trickled  down  the  spokes  out  of 
bearings  here  and  there.  And  I 
thought  what  a  clumsy  contrivance 
after  all.  Where  is  the  cunning  that, 
while  so  cleverly  harnessing  one 
natural  force,  could  not  at  the  same 
time  fool  the  other  natural  law  of 
friction. 

And  so  that  locomotive  is  typi- 
cal of  its  age.  Wonderful  it  is,  and 
yet  crude  still.  They  go  fast  in  these 
days,  but  only  by  the  plentiful  use 
of  oil.  The  men  of  these  times  are 
fond  of  imagining  that  the  stores  of 
knowledge  they  have  collected  ex- 
haust the  possibilities  of  human 
learning,  that  there  cannot  be  much 
more  to  be  known  beyond  what  they 
have  now  discovered.  This,  when 
the  present  state  of  human  informa- 
tion, compared  with  (what  is  yet 
knowable  to  human  minds — and  this 
does  not  include  what  must  ever  be 
unknowable  to  finite  senses — stands 
as  a  pea  beside  a  body  the  size  of 


the  sun  itself !  No,  the  world  is 
crude  still,  and  ugly,  as  it  would 
grieve  these  moderns  to  be  told. 

I  began  this  chapter  with  remark- 
ing how  mortals  of  the  present  day 
reflect  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
upon  death.  That  is  but  typical. 
The  modern  exerts  a  really  remark- 
able ingenuity  to  escape  the  serious 
thought  of  any  order.  The  serious 
and  the  painful  are  now  thought  the 
same.  I  know  that  the  serious 
thought  has  ever  been  the  unwel- 
come thought  in  all  generations — 
Jesus  Christ  knew  that — but  it  has 
never  been  so  unwelcome  as  now. 
In  that  one  matter,  as  I  have  said. 
lies  after  all  the  greatest  difference 
between  these  times  and  those  when 
I  was  alive.  For  after  all,  judging 
them  from  the  perspective  of  all 
time,  how  short  a  step  of  human 
advancement  is  marked  over  my  de- 
tection of  the  identity  of  lightning 
and  electricity  by  even  Marconi's 
calling  down  out  of  nowhere  into 
human  ken  the  idea  of  wireless  tel- 
egraphy. Between  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  day  and  those  of  mine, 
seen  from  the  same  perspective, 
there  is  this  same  inconsiderable  ad- 
vancement. The  difference  in  the 
two  periods  I  do  acknowledge  to 
be  in  some  respects  immense; 
but  it  lies  not,  as  the  people  of  to- 
day suppose,  in  the  things  of  the 
material. 

In  my  time  men  gathered  together 
by  no  means  so  much  of  earthly 
stores  as  they  are  gathering  to-day; 
but  what  we  accomplished  was  ac- 
complished with  a  finish  that  is 
wanting  now.  There  was  a  flour- 
ish to  life  then;  then  life  was  wine 
which  was  sipped  with  joy  and  its 
bouquet  discussed.  Now  men  swal- 
low their  existence  in  capsule  form. 
I  would  not  disparage  the  present. 
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Above  all  I  would  not  be  thought — 
although  I  own  I  may  be — that  do- 
tard who  bores  never  more  than 
when  he  compares  the  times  of  his 
youth  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
the  accomplishments  of  men  in  the 
time  of  his  old  age.  There  have 
lately  been  performances  in  state- 
craft, in  science,  in  local  govern- 
ment— I  need  only  mention  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Jerome  and  the  inven- 
tion of  Bliffkins's  mousetrap — be- 
side which  any  performance  of  mine 
or  of  my  time  sinks  into  unimport- 
ance. John  Hay  did  service  for  his 
country  that  equals  anything  of 
mine.  And  yet,  though  we  of  the 
eighteenth  understood  little  of  the 
arts  and  cared  for  them  less,  had  no 
music  and  only  indifferent  painters. 
we  understood  the  great  art  of  liv- 
ing, which  seems  correspondingly 
unknown  in  this  twentieth  century. 
Now  the  human  dog,  so  to  say,  has 
too  many  fleas  to  enjoy  being  a  dog. 
I  fear  I  am  a  disappointed  visitor, 
but  I  am  one  not  without  hope. 
Times  will  change  yet  more,  and 
men  will  improve.  Just  now  I  am 
only  amused,  at  the  same  time 
shaking  a  sad  head,  at  the  pompous- 
ness  of  the  modern,  who  has 
wrought  so  much  less  than  he  thinks 
he  has.  These  men  of  to-day  are 
bred  to  rear  great  navies,  great  mer- 
chant ships,  buildings  of  thirty  sto- 
ries, that  look  solid  and  promise  eter- 
nal endurance.  They  think  these  are 
the  great  achievements,  the  matters 
that  are  important  and  will  last. 
They  have  gained  great  knowledge 
of  facts  in  nature.  They  can  at  once 
pronounce  upon  the  composition  of 
any  new  mineral,  can  trace  the 
course  of  the  planets,  and  know  that 
crystals  are  put  together  after  a 
fashion  that  makes  them  amazingly 
like    living    forms.      This    they    are 


proud  of  having  discovered.,  and  call 
it  being  very  wise.  They  bend  to 
their  desks  all  day  and  into  the 
night,  comically  blind  to  their  in- 
consistency. Primarily  they  are 
obliged  to  toil  in  the  first  place  only 
that  they  may  have  bread  to  eat 
and  that  they  may  associate  in  de- 
cent clothing  with  other  men  and 
may  disport  themselves  in  the  great 
company  of  human  society  without 
fear  of  missing  any  of  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  that  first 
hand  function  of  existence. 
They  toil  that  their  body 
may  be  fed  and  draped,  and  that  the 
mind  may  give  itself  up  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  being  a  conscious,  an  ap- 
preciative thing,  surrounded  by 
beauties  of  rock  and  tree  no  less 
than  by  the  thoughts  of  other  minds. 
But  these,  the  real  enjoyments  of 
living,  the  man  of  to-day  is  missing 
completely.  Instead  of  toiling  only 
so  long  as  will  guarantee  him  these 
pleasures  undisputedly,  his  toil  be- 
comes his  pleasure ;  he  tends  to  sit 
on  and  on,  figuring  how  he  may  sell 
Smith  yet  one  more  bill  of  goods, 
or  how  he  may  collect  on  the  bill 
he  has  already  sold  Jones.  He  will 
burrow  on  and  on  at  his  chemistry, 
at  his  wireless  telegraphy — beyond 
the  point  where  he  is,  in  the  maxi- 
mum sense,  a  servant  of  his  fellows. 
It  is  very  fine  to  be  a  servant  of 
humanity,  to  increase  the  comforts 
of  living,  to  add  to  knowledge.  But 
even  in  these  pursuits  it  is  typical 
of  the  present  man  that  he  toils  too 
hard. 

And  behold  the  irony  of  his  estate ! 
He  slaves  to  multiply  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life — and  never  touches 
those  enjoyments !  He  thinks  his 
great  buildings  and  ships  are  the  en- 
during things,  and  his  intimacy  with 
crystals    the    only    wisdom, — when 
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his  wife  and  his  daughter  are  wiser 
than  he.  It  is  with  the  women  that 
there  is  vested  the  wisdom  of  the 
present.  These  do  get  something  out 
of  life.  Men  will  perhaps  always  by 
preference  speak  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket, the  newest  invention,  when  they 
get  together;  but  the  woman  of  the 
present  knows  now  that  the  import- 
ant thing  in  mortal  affairs  is  not 
how  crystals  are  compounded  or 
whether  steel  is  at  par,  but 
whether  the  parlor  curtains  are  of 
the  proper  shade,  whether  they  hang 
in  a  fashion  to  please  the  eye,  or  how 
to  make  the  roast  taste  better  to- 
morrow. It  sounds  imbecile,  but  it 
is  the  truth,  to  say  that  the  crucially 
important  matters  in  a  man's  life, 
in  any  age,  are  that  his  shoes  shall 
be  in  comfortable  trim,  that  he  shall 
have  friends  of  his  own  order  of 
mind,  that  he  shall  be  reminded 
to  have  his  hair  cut  at  the  proper 
time,  that  his  children  shall  be  pret- 
tily dressed  and  be  brought  up  to 
prattle  without  embarrassment  in 
the  company  of  any  children  in  the 
land.  The  wireless  telegraph,  the 
crystal,  will  always  get  itself  suf- 
ficiently talked  about,  let  him  de- 
pend. But  the  really  great  facts 
have  a  way  of  descending  upon  a 
man  whether  he  likes  to  think  of 
them  or  not.  Navies  Jand  thirty 
story  buildings  in  spite  of  them- 
selves come  to  seem  of  small  ac- 
count to  a  man  when  his  bright- 
haired  daughter  falls  ill,  suffers 
weeks,  and  dies.  Thirty  story  build- 
ings lose  some  of  their  importance 
then.  Then  the  great  thing  be- 
comes what  it  has  always  been — 
the  amount  of  sympathy  you  re- 
ceive from  neighbor  Smith,  or  the 
amount  of  it  that  you  yourself  have 
had  to  offer  Smith  when  his  bank 
failed,  or  better  yet  the  congratula- 


tions you  gave  him  when  his  busi- 
ness succeeded  and  yours  withered 
up. 

The  inventor,  the  business  man, 
the  scholar — these  are  necessary 
men.  But  equally  necessary  is  the 
man  now  slightly  honored — the  man 
who  exerts  his  wits  to  no  purpose 
but  the  amusement  of  his  fellows. 
The  artist  is  important  to  a  degree 
that  is  still  begrudged  him ;  as  im- 
portant is  the  poet  who,  though 
Smith's  child  or  Jones's  may  not 
have  fallen  down  the  well,  though 
Smith's  crop  or  Jones's  has  not 
brought  in  a  handsome  profit,  can 
so  sing  to  Smith  and  Jones  that 
their  bosoms  heave  with  emotion  as 
they  would  have  heaved  if  reality 
and  not  the  poet's  power  had  made 
the  emotion.  The  carpenter  makes 
your  chairs  and  builds  your  house; 
important  he  is ;  but  the  musician  is 
as  important. 

I  shall  be  laughed  at,  by  any  who 
read  this,  for  philosophy  in  this  style. 
It  may  sound  odd  on  the  lips  of  Poor 
Richard.  My  metaphors  may  have 
run  away  with  me.  But  there  re- 
mains the  meaning  they  would  en- 
force. I  know  that  as  long  as  men 
shall  live  and  human  nature  re- 
mains what  it  is,  the  bank  account 
and  the  thirty-story  building  will 
get  too  much  talked  of,  as  their 
equivalents  did  among  the  very 
Egyptians.  Men  will  go  on  absurdly 
missing  the  real  pleasures  of  living 
in  the  terrible  toil  that  all  pleasures 
cost.  But  I  have  a  penitential  act 
to  perform.  Lowe  it  to  my  country- 
men as  I  return  to  their  America 
and  note  their  excess  in  this  com- 
mon defect  of  the  day,  to  confess 
that  for  that  I  am  myself  much  to 
blame.  I  was  a  "practical"  man  in 
my  time;  I  was  "sagacious,"  and 
perhaps     not     without     credit     dis- 
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charged  the  humble  duties  that  were 
laid  upon  me.  But  I  was  the  car- 
penter statesman  and  Poor  Richard 
the  carpenter  philosopher.  Were  I 
to  live  again  I  should  hope  to  be  the 
poet  statesman,  and  half  my  ener- 
gies I  should  expend  in  confutation 
of  the  old  Poor  Richard.  If  I  were 
back  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  my 
country — and  the  sight  of  them  now 
makes  me  wish  that  I  were — my 
principal  business  would  be  to  invite 
the  instilment  of  more  poetry  into 
our  mode  of  life.  Thirty-story  build- 
ings are  pressingly  needful;  but  so 
are  more  pictures,  more  music,  more 


time  surrendered  to  nothing  but  the 
joys  of  being  alive.  Common  sense 
is  a  valuable  possession,  for  a  State 
no  less  than  for  a  man ;  but  a  supera- 
bundance of  the  commodity  may 
bring  ruin  to  both.  Americans  need 
to  learn  how  to  live.  They  know 
too  well  how  to  work.  They  know 
nothing  at  all  of  how  to  play. 

Let  me  only  hope,  as  I  finish  this, 
that  since  I  cannot  linger  to  lead 
this  great  work  in  person,  these  poor 
words  may  do  their  trifle  toward 
preaching  this  great  gospel.  I  go 
now  to  leave  them  with  the 
printer. 


Poor  Richard's  Sayings 

By  Benjamin  Franklin 

With  Illustrations  from  the  Original  "Poor  Richard's  Almanack" 


Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want, 
and  a  great  deal  more  saucy. 

Silks  and  satins,  scarlet  and  velvets, 
put  out  the  kitchen  fire. 
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If  you  will  not  hear  reason,  she 

will  surely  rap  your  knuckles. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school, 
but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other. 


By  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse 
eat  in  two  the  cable. 


Little  strokes  fell  great  oaks. 
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Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors. 

Creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect, 

great  observers  of  set  days  and  times. 


Many  have  been  ruined  by  buying  good  pennyworths. 
At  a  great  pennyworth  pause  awliile. 
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Three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire. 
The  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 


If  you  would  have  a  faithful  servant, 

and  one  that  you  like,  serve  yourself. 

If  you  would  have  your  business  done,  go ;  if  not,  send. 
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A  life  of  leisure  and  a  life  of  laziness  are  two  different 
things 

Sloth  like  rust  consumes  faster  than  labour  wears. 


Lost  time  is  never  •found  again. 

What  we  call  time  enough  always  proves  little  enough. 
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He   that  hath   a   calling  hath   an   office   of   profit   and 
honour. 

A  ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman 
on  his  knees. 


Rather  go  to  bed  supperless  than  rise  in  debt. 
He  that  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  sorrowing. 
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It    is    foolish    to    lay    out    money    in    a    purchase    of 
repentance. 

Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere   long  thou 
shalt  sell  thy  necessaries. 


Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck. 

Now  I  have  a  sheep  and  a  cow,  everybody  bids  me 
good-morrow. 
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It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright. 

If  you  would  know  the  value  of  money,  go  and  try  to 
borrow  some. 


Pride   breakfasted   with   plenty,   dined    with    poverty, 
and  supped  with  infamy. 


Pride  that  dines  on  vanity  sups  on  contempt. 


Country  College  Settlements 

Will  They  Succeed  ?     The  Lesson  of  a  Specific  Instance 

By  Winthrop  Packard 


EVER  since  the  time  of  Brook 
Farm,  and  goodness  knows 
how  long  before  that,  there 
have  been  people  who  believed  the 
simple  life  in  the  country  was  best 
to  be  found  in  communities  of  kin- 
dred spirits  who  should  "co-operate." 
Of  course  all  country  communities 
co-operate,  Whether  they  mean  to  or 
not.  They  borrow  and  lend,  do  one 
another's  chores  and  run  one  an- 
other's errands  and  mutually  help 
one  another.  The  man  with  the  re- 
form bee  in  his  bonnet  does  not  see 
that,  however.  His  idea  is  a  model 
community  which  shall  embody  all 
sorts  of  social  betterments  among 
its  members  and  shine  forth  a 
golden  light  on  the  decadent  com- 
mon folks.  He  does  not  see  that  the 
common  folks  are  already  What  he 
plans  to  make  them  and  are  quite 
likely  to  be  "decadent"  only  in  the 
estimation  of  the  would-be  reform- 
ers. 

"New  Clairvaux"  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  started  on  much  that 
idea — and  to  be  on  the  point  of 
reaching  the  ultimate  destination  of 
similar  schemes.  The  Rev.  Edward 
P.  Pressey  founded  "New  Clair- 
vaux." I  haven't  space  to  describe 
his  vision  in  full,  but  here  are  por- 
tions of  it  as  set  down  in  words  by 
himself. 

"I  first  saw  New  Clairvaux  from 
the  top  of  a  mountain  road  in  the 
morning  light.  I  saw  large  build- 
ings grouped  around  spacious  quad- 


rangles. They  might  have  been  fac- 
tories, or  a  country  college,  or  else 
some  religious  institution,  and  I 
learned  later  they  were  all  three  in  a 
most  natural  combination  of  indus- 
try, learning  and  devotion.  There 
were  miles  and  miles  of  avenues  of 
trees  to  the  limit  of  the  estates  of 
New  Clairvaux,  and  among  them 
many  an  inviting  seat  for  rest  and 
study.  There  were  no  village 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shops, 
but  the  houses  were  located  along 
the  roads  in  every  direction,  very 
substantially  built  in  little  parks  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  apart.  The  cen- 
tral or  community  buildings  were 
built  with  as  much  care  and  taste  as 
the  private  dwellings.  Outside  and 
in  was  the  same  finish,  atmosphere 
of  symbolism  and  devotion. 

"The  builder  of  New  Clairvaux 
had  taken  up  an  abandoned  farm 
which  he  had  found  readily  in  cen- 
tral New  England  for  $500,  $100 
down.  The  first  question  naturally 
was,  how  much  does  it  cost  a  fam- 
ily of  two  or  more  to  live  in  the  most 
desirable,  simple  way.  He  began  to 
experiment  in  the  direction  of  test- 
ing Henry  D.  Thoreau's  "law  of  do- 
mestic economy,"  outlined  in  Chap- 
ter I  of  Walden,  and  found  that  a 
single  man  can  subsist  in  country 
New  England  and  live  the  life  of  a 
cultured  person  upon  five  or  six 
weeks  of  manual  labor  each  year. 
To  this  he  added  another  six  weeks 
of  labor  for  a  married  couple.     At 
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the  outset  with  a  family  of  four  he 
found  that  after  paying  for  his  farm, 
gradually  stocking  and  equipping  it. 
he  had  almost  precisely  seven-tenths 
of  his  time  on  his  hands  for  the  next 
problem  of   life. 

"He  set  up  a  small  printing  press 
and  sought  to  get  more  unemployed 
people  into  farming.  To  this  end 
he  published  a  small  five  cent  maga- 
zine, partly  as  a  missionary  organ. 
The  printing  press  enterprise  paid, 
because  altogether  it  served  an 
unique  purpose  of  substantial  as 
well  as  growing  popular  interest. 

"A  chapel  was  fitted  up  in  the 
wing  of  the  factory  beautiful.  Not 
a  thing  within  or  without  it  had 
been  machine  work,  but  everything 
was  done  by  hand.  Within  were 
all  the  aids  to  devotion,  including 
all  the  devotional  and  spiritual  lit- 
erature of  the  world,  carefully 
bound,  in  cases  along  the  walls,  in- 
terspersed with  statuary  of  fine 
character  and  inspiring  pictures. 
Sometimes  they  had  lectures  here 
upon  Ruskin,  William  Morris,  Car- 
lyle,  Emerson,  Tolstoy,  or  some 
other  prophet  of  the  heavenly  this 
world  life,  the  eternity  of  now. 

"A  prophet's  chamber  had  been 
fitted  up  in  the  tower  over  the  fac- 
tory and  chapel  entrances.  Here 
there  almost  always  abode  a  visit- 
ing speaker  of  most  any  denomina- 
tion or  race,  provided  it  was  only 
some  one  who  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing special  lying  at  his  or  her 
heart  to  .say  to  the  public.  The 
prophet's  chamber  soon  found 
friends  to  especially  endow  it. 

"In  the  course  of  a  few  years  a 
great,  many  small  industries  and 
handicrafts  were  added  to  New 
Clairvaux.  There  was  practical  sym- 
pathy here  for  every  commercially 
unsuccessful    talent.      It    became    a 


special  resort  for  skilled  mechanics, 
artists  and  authors.  It  became  a 
training  school  for  many  profes- 
sions. It  was  a  church,  a  discipline, 
a  new  idea  of  society  that  was  to 
come." 

This  reads  like  a  story  of  accom- 
plished facts,  but  mind  you  it  is  not, 
it  is  Mr.  Pressey's  original  vision  as 
described  by  himself.  I  have  cut 
much  of  the  pink  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  sawed  the  rainbow  edges 
off  many  things,  but  the  gist  of  the 
vision  stands  as  built  in  the  words  of 
the  dreamer. 

It  is  nearly  five  years  since  Mr. 
Pressey  began  to  work  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  vision.  He  found  his 
farm  at  Montague,  Massachusetts,  a 
beautiful  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  He  succeeded,  in 
part  by  his  own  efforts  and  in  part 
through  the  generosity  of  friends  of 
his  "movement,"  in  getting  it  paid 
for.  In  the  same  way  he  has  built 
in  the  village  (his  first  New  Clair- 
vaux workshop  where  is  printed  the 
magazine  which  is  the  missionary 
organ  of  his  idea.  "This  is  occupied 
so  far,"  says  Mr.  Pressey,  "by  the 
New  Clairvaux  press,  which  is  doing 
excellent  work;  by  the  New  Clair- 
vaux wood  workers,  who  are  mak- 
ing simple  and  serviceable  furniture 
of  excellent  workmanship ;  by 
Country  Time  and  Tide,  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  new 
country  movement  here  represented ; 
by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  society, 
which  holds  meetings  and  perma- 
nently exhibits  wares  made  in  the 
village  and  in  shops  on  the  farms  in 
this  and  neighboring  towns,  and  by 
several  of  the  young  men  who  at 
times  have  chambers  here.  There 
is  some  floor  space  still  unoccupied." 

In  the  summer  issue  of  Country 
Time  and  Tide,  Mr.   Pressey  says : 
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"A  number  of  families  and  individ- 
uals amounting  at  times  to  more 
than  thirty  souls  have  come  to  Mon- 
tague in  response  to  a  common  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  work  and  a  bet- 
ter social  life.  Most  of  these  have 
planned  to  stay.  At  the  very  least 
a  hundred  individuals  have  actively 
co-operated  with  us  in  our  activities 
in  the  town." 

Now  this  sounds  pretty  prosper- 
ous and  hopeful.  I  took  the  after- 
noon train  to  Montague  and  this  is 
what  I  found. 

In  the  first  place  that  man  who 
calls  Montague  a  "decadent"  town 
should,  and  probably  would,  incur 
the  just  wrath  of  the  villagers.  It  has 
a  population  of  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand— perhaps  more — and  this  popu- 
lation is  steadily  increasing  in  two 
active  manufacturing  centres,  Mil- 
ler's Falls  and  Turner's  Falls.  Mon- 
tague Centre  is  a  little  farming  cen- 
tre of  four  or  five  hundred,  as  pretty 
a  country  village  as  you  will  find  in 
the  state.  Its  buildings  are  well 
painted,  its  lawns  are  green,  its  fields 
well  kept,  and  everywhere  you  see 
thrift  and  neatness,  schoolhouses, 
churches  and  a  general  air  of  pros- 
perity. Decadence  is  the  last  thing 
you  would  lay  up  against  it.  It  has 
an  excellent  hotel,  roomy,  well 
painted  and  well  kept,  also  well  pa- 
tronized. I  asked  the  villagers  how 
much  of  this  prosperity  was  due  to 
the  Clairvaux  movement  and  they 
gave  me  an  indulgent  smile;  told  me 
to  hunt  up  the  Clairvaux  people  and 
find  out.  At  9  A.M.  I  found  the  New 
Clairvaux  shop  padlocked  and  show- 
ing no  signs  of  life.  Half  an  hour 
later  I  had  found  the  printer  at  his 
home,  he  had  unlocked  the  shop  and 
showed  me  the  dusty  and  cluttered 
interior.  Back  numbers  of  the  maga- 
zine lav  scattered  about  in  careless 


grace,  mingled  with  the  artistic  de- 
bris of  partly  finished  hand  made 
furniture.  The  current  issue  was 
wrapped  and  piled  waiting,  as  it  had 
been  for  days,  to  be  sent  out.  The 
printer  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  sent  out  some  time — when 
the  chief  got  good  and  ready.  He 
himself  showed  more  lack  of  pros- 
perity than  any  villager  I  had  seen, 
and  when  I  heard  his  hard  luck 
story  I  did  not  wonder  at  his  dis- 
couraged manner  and  the  fringe  on 
his    garments. 

The  printer  is  a  socialist  and  a 
scholar  and  he  went  from  Boston 
back  to  nature  last  spring.  His  idea 
was  that  he  could  avail  himself  of 
the  printing  opportunity  offered  in 
the  New  Clairvaux  workshop  to 
earn  a  modest  living  and  have  all  the 
delights  of  dwelling  in  a  beautiful 
country  place  amid  imen  of  !higJh 
ideals  who  like  him  had  repudiated 
the  city.  This  was  iridescent,  but  it 
was  but  a  dream.  True,  he  got 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month  for 
printing  the  magazine/but  when  ink. 
rent  of  water  power,  press  and  other 
matters  was  taken  from  this  he 
found  his  profits  to  be  about  eight 
dollars  per  month.  About  that  time 
the  magazine  was  changed  from  a 
monthly  to  a  quarterly  and  he  found 
his  eight  dollars  divided  by  three. 
Two  dollars  and  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  cents  per  month  was  too  lit- 
tle for  even  a  country  life  philoso- 
pher, especially  one  with  a  wife  and 
three  children,  and  he  tried  working 
on  the  farm.  He  put  in  some  days 
on  the  farm  of  the  head  of  the 
movement,  but  when  he  asked  for 
his  wages  he  was  told  that  this  was 
co-operation  and  that  he  ought  not 
to  expect  money  for  it.  Since  then  he 
has  worked  for  the  other  farmers 
who  don't  co-operate  in  that  tone  of 
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voice,  and  has  been  able  to  stay  on 
t'he  Montague  earth  but  not  to  get 
away  from  it — by  rail  at  least.  He 
likes  Montague  and  is  still  of  the 
opinion  that  the  country  air  is  good. 
What  he  thinks  of  the  New  Clair- 
vaux  vision  will,  however,  hardly 
get  printed  in  Country  Time  and 
Tide. 

Such  was  the  story  of  the  New 
Clairvaux  printer.  It  was  not  such 
as  to  tempt  me  to  join  the  movement 
but  it  would  seem  to  account  for  the 
cheerful  smile  with  which  the  vil- 
lagers greet  you  when  you  ask  them 
about  it.  Many  philanthropists  have 
aided  New  Clairvaux.  So  far  as  I 
know  none  of  this  aid  has  been  in 
the  form  of  railway  tickets  back  to 
the  city  where  printing  is  plentiful 
and  co-operation  is  a  thing  talked  of 
in  the  socialist  meetings.  There  is 
one  New  Clairvauxant,  however, 
who  would  gladly  welcome  philan- 
thropy of  that  sort. 

There  is  another  story  of  the  print 
shop  at  New  Clairvaux,  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  tell  it.  One  enthusiast 
sometimes  succeeds  where  another 
fails.  That  is  the  story  of  Carl  Rol- 
lins, who  preceded  the  present  in- 
cumbent. Rollins  is  a  Harvard 
graduate,  and  also  is  a  socialist  and 
a  believer  in  the  vision  of 
a  life  beautiful  at  Montague. 
For  a  year  or  more  he  dwelt  at 
the  print  shop,  working  and  sleeping 
there.  In  obedience  to  the  vision  he 
refused  cheap  job  work  and  common 
printing  and  did  only  the  work 
which  he  could  conscientiously  rec- 
ommend as  artistic  in  design  and  fin- 
ish. In  a  year  he  had  done  over  a 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  this  when 
his  eyes  gave  out  from  over-work 
and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  and 
take  an  European  tour  for  his 
health.     Rollins  made  a  game  fight 


for  success  in  his  share  of  the  New 
Clairvaux  community.  Samples  of 
his  work  show  him  to  have  been 
artistic  and  painstaking,  though 
whether,  without  the  aid  of  outside 
funds,  he  could  have  lived  on  the 
income  the  work  furnished  is  still  a 
mooted  question.  Nobody  at  New 
Clairvaux  knows  whether  or  not 
Rollins  is  to  come  back  to  stay,  and 
it  is  a  pity,  for  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  come  nearer  the  success  of  the 
ideal  of  the  community  than  any  one 
else. 

"On  the  books,"  as  you  might  say, 
there  are  three  other  settlers  at  New 
Clairvaux  besides  the  founder.  All 
these  occupy  old  farmhouses  and 
two  of  them  are  also  Harvard  grad- 
uates, teachers  and  ministers  by 
profession.  Both  teach  and  preach 
elsewhere  when  they  have  oppor- 
tunity and  the  life  at  the  settlement 
seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  a  second- 
ary issue  with  them.  I  do  not  find 
that  they  or  their  farms  have  half 
the  air  of  success  and  neatness  that 
those  of  the  country  people  possess, 
and  in  very  truth  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  New  Clairvaux  settlement  work- 
ers need  to  learn  of  the  country 
people  instead  of  being  in  a  position 
to  raise  them  out  of  their  "deca- 
dence." 

The  "head  wood  worker  of  the 
New  Clairvaux  shops"  is  a  carpenter 
— and  joiner.  There  being  no  wood 
working  done  in  the  shops  at  present 
he  is  working  out  at  his  trade  of 
carpentry,  though  the  title  of  joiner 
is  distinctly  due  him,  for  in  the  last 
few  years  he  has  joined  many  com- 
munities. He  and  lhis  family  were 
pioneers  in  Dakota.  Later  they  were 
with  the  Christian  Commonwealth, 
with  Albertson  and  Gibson  in  their 
Georgia  community,  then  in  another 
at  Mystic,  Connecticut,  and  about  a 
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year  ago  they  came  to  New  Clair- 
vaux.  Last  winter  some  wood 
working  was  done  at  the  shop.  One 
of  the  ministers  made  a  clock,  a 
beautiful  clock  of  stained  hard 
wood  in  imitation  of  Gothic  stone 
work.  I  saw  it,  still  standing  in 
his  study,  waiting  for  the  works  to 
arrive.  A  few  chairs  and  tables  of 
excellent  plain  pattern — a  pattern 
as  good  as  that  turned  out  by  the 
thousand  in  the  Michigan  furniture 
factories — were  made  but  I  under- 
stand found  no  sale,  and  the  wood 
working  has  since  languished. 

Mr.  Pressey  himself  lives  on 
"Prospect  Point"  farm,  a  beautiful 
estate  of  seventy-five  acres.  Here, 
through  his  own  work  and  the  co- 
operation of  his  fellow  settlers,  he 
is  rebuilding  and  furnishing  a  fine 
old  time  farmhouse.  Here,  like 
Tolstoy,  clad  in  rough  garments, 
he  works  part  of  the  time  in  his 
fields  and  among  his  crops,  putting 
in  the  balance  in  his  cosy  library 
writing  his  message  to  the  city-pent 
thousands  of  the  joy  and  peace  of 
an  ideal  country  life.  Here,  too,  he 
boards  orphan  boys  and  girls,  send- 
ing them  to  the  village  school  dur- 
ing its  sessions  and  teaching  them 
the  theory  and  practice  of  healthful 
farm  life.  Mr.  Pressey  is  still  en- 
thusiastic as  to  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  his  vision  of  New  Clairvaux, 
though  the  vision  changes  as  the 
years  progress.  As  he  told  it  to  me 
the  other  day  he  no  longer  considers 
that  New  Clairvaux  is  a  church,  a 
factory,  a  college,  all  in  one,  a  com- 
munity beautiful,  bound  in  bonds  of 
fellowship.  The  village  shop  is  no 
longer  to  bear  the  Clairvaux  name 


but  to  be  simply  the  Village  Shop. 
New  Clairvaux  is  bounded  now  by 
Prospect  Point  farm  and  his  own 
family.  There  he  plans  to  teach,  to 
carry  on  intensive  farming  as  a 
guide  to  the  other  farmers  of  the 
community,  to  aid  and  uplift  them 
through  the  medium  of  his  quarterly 
magazine,  and  to  follow  his  vision 
in  clearer  if  narrower  paths. 

Whatever  my  opinion  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  other  followers  of  the 
New  Clairvaux  vision,  and  it  is  not 
a  good  one — there  is  no  doubt  of 
Mr.  Pressey's  success.  His  farm  is 
a  beautiful  one  in  situation  and  in 
itself.  He  holds  the  title  of  the  vil- 
lage shop  as  well,  and  his  plan  of 
life  as  last  explained  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  normal  one  of  the  average 
man  who  wants  to  own  his  own 
"place,"  to  be  successful  in  his  own 
calling,  and  to  aid  and  uplift  any 
neighbor  who  may  need  aid  and  up- 
lifting. 

It  seems  to  me  that  New  Clair- 
vaux, as  he  saw  it  in  his  original 
vision,  in  fact  in  any  plan  as  a  com- 
munity, has  vanished  into  dream- 
land again,  and  the  last  state  of  the 
other  followers  of  the  vision  is  a 
good     deal    worse    than    the    first. 

Whether  the  country  "College 
Settlement"  is  needed  in  New  Eng- 
land seems  to  be  a  mooted  ques- 
tion. Whether  it  can  be  of  real  use 
to  decadent  communities — if  there 
are  such  here — remains  to  be  seen. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  "New 
Clairvaux  has  been  any  step  in  that 
direction.  But  then,  the  Montague 
people  deny  that  they  are  decadent, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
them. 


Continued  from  December 
By  Pauline  Carrington  Bouve 


AN  article  on  ceramics  would 
be  incomplete  without  some 
brief  account  of  the  porcelain 
makers  in  Europe  where  the  most 
famous  China  has  been  and  is  now 
made.  Among  these  Dresden, 
Sevres,  Bow,  Derby  and  Chelsea 
deserve  special  mention.  Dresden 
comes  first,  as  hard  white  ware  was 
fabricated  there  earlier  than  else- 
where in  Europe. 

In  1865  there  was  born  in  Schleiz. 
in  the  principality  of  Reuss,  a  man 
whose  fate  it  was  to  be  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  material  by  which 
genuine  hard  white  china  ware 
could  be  manufactured  in  Europe. 
This  man  was  Friedrich  Bottger 
who  was  for  many  years  virtually 
held  prisoner  by  Augustus  the 
Strong,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King 
of  Poland.  - 

At  Meissen,  the  capital  of  Saxony 
the  "Royal  Saxon  Porcelain  Works" 
were  established  under  Bottger's 
direction  in  the  year  1710  and  Dres- 
den china  immediately  became  fa- 
mous. 

The  salesroom  of  the  factory  is 
in  Schloss-Strasse,  nearly  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  King's  palace, 
and    potters,    molders    and    model- 


ers are  busy  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other  in 
the  factory  where  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  the  ware  are  fashioned.  Since 
1764  there  'has  been  an  art  school 
connected  with  the  works  where  the 
"retouchers"  are  trained  for  their 
delicate  and  difficult  part  of  the 
work.  The  figures,  flowers,  leaves 
and  vines  which  so  beautifully  deco- 
rate Dresden  ware,  are  made  sepa- 
rately with  the  most  painstaking 
care  and  infinite  skill,  and  the  work 
is  usually  assigned  to  women  who 
are  compelled  to  sit  in  rooms  where 
the  atmosphere  is  actually  stifling. 
The  veils  that  are  so  frequently  seen 
on  Dresden  figures  are  made  by  cov- 
ering fine  tulle  with  the  fluid  "mass" 
and  draping  it,  while  it  is  yet  moist, 
on  the  figure. 

The  glaze  used  is  a  composition 
of  pure  and  finely  pulverized  feld- 
spar mixed  with  enough  lime  to 
make  a  rapid  fusion.  This  is  called 
petunse,  a  word  often  encountered 
in  articles  on  porcelain. 

The  demand  for  every  conceivable 
sort  of  ornamentation  made  in  china 
ware  kept  the  Meissen  works  busy. 
Buttons,  combs,  powder  boxes, 
seals,  dagger-hilts  were  ordered  by 
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persons  who  could  afford  such  nov- 
elties and  at  last  the  vogue  reached 
its  acme  when  Baroness  von  Thielau 
insisted  that  she  must,  at  the  risk  of 
her  soul's  repose,  be  interred  in  a 
china  coffin  !  Of  course  this  enraged 
the  cabinet  makers,  who  saw  their 
trade  in  danger,  but  by  some  mishap 
— or  some  deep  laid  plot,  who 
knows? — the  bearers  of  the  eccen- 
tric lady  let  their  precious  burden 
fall  and  with  a  terrible  crash  the 
china  coffin  fell  into  a  thousand 
pieces !  "After  this  there  were  no 
more  china  coffins,"  remarks  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Winter,  in  mentioning  this 
affair  in  a  magazine  article  on  the 
Meissen  works. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  impossible 
to  attain  symmetry  in  figure  pieces, 
but  the  difficulty  was  solved  at  last 
by    Joachim    Kandler,    the    master 
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modeler,  whose  porcelain  creations 
are  as  popular  to-day  as  they  were  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Kandler  died  in  1755  but  his  a  la 
Watteau  figures  and  Dresden  shep- 
herdesses   that    charmed    our    great 


grandmothers  still  smile  and  make 
love  on  the  mantlepieces  or  in  the 
china  closets  of  our  homes  to-day. 

One  of  Kandler's  most  famous 
Dresden  pieces  is  a  very  skillful 
tffi-gy  of  Count  Bruhl's  tailor,  who 
is  represented  sitting  upon  a  goatr 
upon  one  horn  of  which  hangs  his 
"goose,"  with  a  yardstick  doing 
duty  as  a  sword,  thimbles  for  spurs, 
a  pincushion  for  a  cartridge  box  and 
a  spool  of  thread  on  his  breast  in 
lieu  of  a  decoration.  The  cruel  jest 
was  the  result  of  the  ambitious  tai- 
lor's somewhat  audacious  request 
that  Kandler  should  get  him  an  in- 
vitation to  one  of  the  Court  dinners. 
Kandler  promised  to  do  so  and  some 
months  later  the  presuming  knight 
of  the  scissors  and  cloth  was  called 
to  the  palace  where  the  effigy  in 
china,  which  was  a  remarkable  piece 
of  portraiture,  was  shown  him.  Al- 
though Bottger's  china  ware  is  fa- 
mous, the  general  world  knows  little 
of  this  man's  life.  The  alchemists 
of  that  time  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  trying  to  make  gold,  and  it  was 
the  rash  boast  of  this  young  alche- 
mist, who  really  deluded  people  into 
the  idea  that  he  had  actually  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  making  this 
precious  metal,  that  cost  him  his 
freedom.  As  soon  as  King  Fred- 
erick I  of  Prussia  heard  this  report 
he  commanded  Bottger  to  be 
brought  to  Court.  The  young  al- 
chemist fled  in  terror  to  Saxony 
where  Augustus  the  Strong- 
promptly  put  him  under  the  strictest 
surveillance,  threatening  that  if  he 
did  not  make  good  his  boast  and 
produce  some  gold,  he  would  be  ex- 
ecuted ! 

Poor  Bottger  worked  faithfully  in 
an  agony  of  fear,  and  at  the  last 
moment  fell  at  the  Elector's  feet., 
acknowledging    his    imposture,    butt 
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displaying  the  fruit  of  his  labors, 
which  consisted  of  some  china  ware 
that  Augustus  immediately  recog- 
nized as  of  great  value. 

The  Royal  Saxon  Porcelain 
Works  resulted  from  Bottger's 
course  of  experiments  in  hammering 
metals.  His  discovery  of  white 
kaolin  was  quite  curious.  Flour  was 
used  to  powder  hair  of  both  sexes 
in  those  days,  and  one  day  it  oc- 
curred to  Veit  Schnorr  that  a  white 
clay  he  had  seen  near  Aue  in  the 
Erzgebirge  would  be  both  better 
and  cheaper,  and  the  moment  Bott- 
ger  felt  it  he  knew  he  had  found  the 
substance  from  which  he  could 
make  white  china  ware. 

He  experimented  and  found  that 
his  theory  was  correct  and  to-day 
his  first  white  plate  may  be  seen  in 
Dresden. 

Derby  china  was  manufactured  in 
the  little  town  of  Derby  in  Derby- 
shire as  early  as  1750.  The  works 
were  situated  in  the  Nottingham 
Road  near  St.  Mary's  bridge,  in  a 
locality  known  at  that  time  as  Suth- 
rick  or  Southwork. 

This  Derby  china  was  fashioned 
a  year  or  so  earlier  than  the  Wor- 
cester, and  if  tradition  may  be 
trusted,  the  original  workman 
was  a  French  refugee  by  the  name 
of  Plancee,  w<ho  modeled  small 
articles  in  china,  principally  cats,. 
dogs,  lambs  and  sheep,  which  he 
fired  in  a' pipemaker's  oven  near  by. 
It  is  curious  and  interesting  that  in 
the  town  of  Derby,  the  first  silk  mill 
ever  built  in  England  was  erected 
by  Lombe ;  that  here  Arkwright  and 
Sutton  completed  their  invention 
for  spinning  and  within  a  few  miles 
erected  the  first  English  cotton  mill, 
and  that  the  famous  Derby  ribbed 
stocking  machine  was  invented  here 
when    hosiery    was    made    and    be- 


came a  flourishing  branch  of  trade. 
Messrs.  Duesbury  and  Heath 
formed  a  connection  with  the 
Frenc'h  modeler  of  china  animals, 
and  from  the  triple  alliance  sprang 
the      great      Derby      works.        The 


THE    SUSSEX    Pin. 


"works''  gradually  grew  in  impor- 
tance. The  mark  was  at  first  merely 
the  letter  "D,"  but  after  purchasing 
the  Chelsea  works  the  anchor,  the 
mark  of  the  Chelsea  china,  was  in- 
corporated with  the  "D"  of  the 
Derby  ware.  This  mark  is  eagerly 
sought  for  by  collectors.  The  marks 
by  which  the  Derby  and  Derby 
Chelsea  ware  are  known  are  the  let- 
ter D  either  script  or  Roman,  the  D 
with  crossed  swords  and  dots  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown,  and  an  anchor 
surmounted  by  a  crown.  Until  1825 
or  1830  the  old  Duesbury  marks 
were  used,  after  which  Mr.  Bloor, 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
works,  used  his  own  name  in  con- 
junction with  the  crown.  In  1776 
Duesbury  purchased  the  Bow  works. 
It  was  through  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  that  Louis 
XV  became  patron  of  the  famous 
porcelain  works,  which  were  estab- 
lished at  Sevres  when  the  "Sevres 
pate  tendre"  became  the  "Royal 
Ware"  and  the  "fa-shion"  over  con- 
tinental Europe.  After  Madame  de 
Pompadour  another  mistress  of  the 
King's,   the    beautiful    and    unfortu- 
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nate  Madame  Dubarry,  became  in- 
terested in  the  royal  porcelain  and 
some  exquisite  busts  of  her  were 
made  during-  the  time  of  her  ascend- 
ency over  the  King.  (The  Pompa- 
dour period  was  1756  to   1769.) 

In  the  celebrated  Wallace  collec- 
tion there  is  a  Sevres  inkstand  given 
by  Louis  XV  to  the  Dauphiness 
Marie  Antoinette,  which  between 
the  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes 
bears  the  royal  crown. 


Dubarry.  From  1771  to  1776  she 
had  her  furniture  and  garnitures 
made  and  decorated  after  the  Du- 
barry patterns,  and  one  of  Pajou's 
most  famous  "biscuit"  groups  of 
that  period  represented  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XVI. 

During  the  tempestuous  period  of 
the  Restoration,  the  manufacture  of 
Sevres  almost  collapsed ;  the  mark 
from  1792  to  1800,  the  mark  of  Re- 
publique  Francaise   (R.F.),  may  be 
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Sevres  -pate  dure,  a  true  porcelain, 
was  invented  in  France  in  1769 
The  paste  used  in  manufacturing 
this  china  was  kaolin  (which  had 
been  discovered  at  St.  Yrieix,  in 
Perigord)  and  inaugurated  a  new 
"vogue"  in  Paris. 

During  the   reign  of   Louis   XVI 
royal    influence    was    exercised    by 
Marie   Antoinette,   who  was   as   ex- 
travagant in  her  tastes  as  the  Mar- 
quise de  Pompadour  or  the  Duchess 


found  on  many  dull,  ineffective, 
wholly  metallic  specimens  of  Sevres 
porcelain,  which  regained  but  little 
artistic  impulse  until  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  decided  that  it  might  be 
well  to  record  the  glories  of  the 
Empire. 

Delft  is  a  Dutch  ware  and  al- 
though there  were  many  clever  imi- 
tations of  it,  the  difference  in 
English  clay  bodies  made  exact  re- 
production   of    the    Holland    manu- 
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facture   impossible. 

The  Worcester  Porcelain  Com- 
pany was  formed  in  1751.  In  1801 
the  Granger  works  succeeded  the 
Chamberlain  works  with  which  the 
Old  Worcester  had  been  incorpo- 
rated, and  from  1801  to  the  present 
the  porcelain  from  those  works  has 
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EXAMPLE    OF    ROYAL    WORCESTER  STATUARY 

been  and  is  known  as  "Royal  Wor 
cester." 

At  the 
the   city 
some    of 
mens     of 
fashioned 
deem   his 


Royal  Worcester  works  in 

of   Worcester   in    England, 

the    most   beautiful    speci- 

European     porcelain     are 

and    no    collector    would 

collection  complete   with- 


out some  pieces  of  this  famous  ware. 

Though  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
English  potteries,  the  Worcester 
ware  had  somewhat  deteriorated  in 
artistic  excellence  during  its  century 
of  existence,  when  it  suddenly  re- 
ceived a  new  impetus  by  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Binns,  as  a  member  of  the 
firm.  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns,  F.S.A.,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Kerr,  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  for  the  great 
Dublin  Exposition  in  1853  a  "Shake- 
speare dessert  service"  which  was  a 
work  of  ceramic  art  that  added  a 
new  and  brilliant  lustre  to  Worces- 
ter porcelain  fame. 

Mr.  Kirk,  a  young  Irish  sculptor, 
modeled  the  figures  of  the  Art  Direc- 
tor's design  of  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  and  landscape, 
animal,  flower  and  heraldic  painters 
worked  together  with  a  single  aim 
and  motive  in  the  production  of  a 
very  rare  china  service.  The  Gre- 
cian locality  of  the  play  suggested 
the  forms  and  decorations  of  classic 
art,  while  the  variety  of  forms  and 
sizes  of  a  dessert  service  lent  them- 
selves to  the  varying  characters  of 
Shakespeare's  charming  and  fantas- 
tic fancy.  The  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  in  china,  immediately 
placed  the  Worcester  works  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  potteries,  and  the 
patronage  of  royalty  and  nobility 
once  again  invested  the  ever  loyal 
old  ware  with  an  increased  dignity. 
The  "royal  warrant"  was  fastened 
upon  these  works  by  George  the  III 
in  1778,  who  insisted  that  the  word 
"Royal"  shall  be  added  to  the  name 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  made  to 
the  potteries  with  the  Queen  and 
Princess  in  that  year,  and  royal 
favor  has  always  since  that  time 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Worcester  Por- 
celain Works.  The  Duchess  of  Kent 
and   Princess  Victoria  were  among 
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its  patrons  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  and  the  present  Queen  Alexan- 
dra treasures  among  her  magnificent 
collection,  an  exquisite  tete-a-tete 
tea  equipage,  designed  and  made 
at  the  Royal  Worcester  works  and 
"Presented  to  Her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  by  the  City  of 
Worcester"  as  a  bridal  gift  in  1863. 
The  bridal  dejeuner  service  is  orna- 


the  imitation,  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  the  Worcester  potteries  had 
laid  the  enamels  on  a  porcelain  body 
while  Sevres  enamels  are  always  on 
a  copper  ground. 

Among  the  most  sought  after  of 
the  Worcester  porcelain,  are  the 
famous  figures  of  "Royal  Worcester 
Statuary,"  which  are  really  works 
of  very  high  art.     The  "Wire"  por- 
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mented  with  elephants'  heads,  the 
insignia  of  the  relative  Danish 
Order  in  compliment  to  the  Danish 
Premier. 

In  1855  the  firm  displayed  at  the 
French  exhibition  some  specimens 
of  their  work,  in  which  certain  char- 
acteristics of  Limoges  and  Sevres 
were  closely  identified.  The  material 
difference  between   the  original  and 


celain    of    the    pottery    is    specially 
adapted  to  other  figures. 

The  illustration  presented  here  is 
from  a  photograph  taken  from  a 
figure  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Jones,  McDufTee  and  Stratton,  the 
largest  importing  house  in  Boston. 
The  firm  was  established  in  1810  by 
Messrs.  Otis,  Xorcross  &  Co.,  Mr. 
Xorcross     beinsr    one     of     Boston's 
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Mayors.  The  beautiful  vegetable 
dish  of  Meissen  (Dresden)  ware 
shown  among  these  illustrations 
was  taken  from  Messrs.  Jones,  Mc- 
Duffee  and  Stratton's  dinner  service 
collection. 

As  early  as  1756  a  soft  paste  pot- 
tery was  certainly  made  at  Lowe- 
stoft in  Suffolk,  England,  situated 
ten  miles  south  of  Yarmouth.  Rot- 
terdam in  Holland  is  just  opposite, 
across  the  North  Sea.  Now  Rotter- 
dam was  a  port  of  entry  for  Dutch 
merchantmen  from  this  point  as 
long  ago  as  1600.  Although  there 
was  a  ware  introduced  and  brought 
from  China  to  England  between 
1775  and  1800,  it  would  have  been 
comparatively  an  easy  matter  for 
eastern  pottery  to  be  shipped  in 
from  Rotterdam,  as  there  was  no 
embargo  between  England  and  Hol- 
tand  at  that  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  those 
who  believe  that  the  Lowestoft  ware 
was  really  eastern  pottery  which 
was  decorated  in  England  by  the 
Lowestoft  potter,  such  large  quanti- 
ties of  undesirable  ware  were 
brought  to  England,  it  is  strange 
that  scarcely  a  piece  that  remains  is 
unpainted.  Soft  plaster  pottery  was 
certainly  made  there  in  1756  and  un- 
til  1762  in  imitation  of  Delft  ware. 

Thomas  Frye  and  Edward  Haylyn 
took  out  a  patent  for  the  China 
works  at  Bow,  in  Essex  County, 
England,  December  6th,  1744.  The 
Bow  porcelain  was  of  two  kinds — 
the  earlier  body  contained  porcelain 
clay  (kaolin)  mixed  with  sand  and 
potash.  In  the  later  composition 
bone-ash-pipe-clay  was  substituted 
for  porcelain  clay  and  a  lead  glaze 
was  used.  In  1776  the  Bow  works 
were  bought  by  Duesbury  who  es- 
tablished the  Derby  works  and  in- 
corporated the  Chelsea. 


The  uses  to  which  clay  vessels 
were  put,  were  many  in  the  early 
stages  of  pottery,  and  these  in- 
creased as  the  needs  of  the  human 
family  increased.  Some  enthusiastic 
antiquarian  asserted  that  in  some 
localities  in  England,  where  traces 
of  the  rude  kilns  of  the  mediaeval 
potters  may  be  found  and  where 
some  of  the  modern  pottery  works 
are  still  located,  the  fires  of  their 
kilns  have  never  been  extinguished 
since  the  days  of  Roman  conquest  of 
Britain.  The  remains  of  certain 
Romano-British  tetinae  found  some 
time  ago  at  Wilderspool,  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  old  Roman  town  of 
Cordate,  certainly  corroborate  the 
statement.  The  Wilderspool  tetinae 
appears  to  be  the  forerunner  of  the 
Mammiform  vessels  of  the  mediae- 
val period  and  both  were  sug- 
gested by  the  form  and  purpose  of 
the  female  breast — a  fact  mentioned 
by  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  in  his 
"Quaint  Conceits  in  Pottery/  These 
ancient  tetinae  prove  that  the  baby's 
feeding  bottle  of  our  modern  time 
has  a  very  long  pedigree  and  might 
by  its  connection  with  the  past  set 
the  antiquarian  on  his  hobby  horse 
and  send  him  on  far  quests  into  the 
shadow  land  of  antiquity. 

With  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Nor- 
man proclivities  for  feasting  and 
drinking,  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
drinking  vessels  should  have  as- 
sumed rude  forms  and  huge  propor- 
tions, which  were  gradually  refined 
by  the  inspiration  of  mediaeval  art. 
Sometimes  the  Pilgrim  bottles  or 
"Costrils,"  which  had  their  origin  in 
"Mammiform"  vessels,  were  rudely 
ornamented  in  "slip"  and  now  and 
then  bore  such  inscriptions  as: 

"This   is   good   liquor — taste, 
But  do  not  waste," 
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"With  love  in  ye  breast, 
May  all  be  possest." 

an  injunction  hard  to  be  obeyed 
by  the  novice  who  unwisely  tried 
the  contents  of  some  of  the  "puzzle 
jugs"  of  our  ancestors.  Some  of  the 
most  grotesque  of  the  early  drink- 
ing vessels  may  be  classed  among 
the  "Bellarmines"  and  "Greybeards" 
by  which  titles  certain  varieties  were 
known.  In  1626  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Rous  als  Ruis 
and  Abraham  Aukyn  for  the  "Sole 
making  of  the  Stone  Potte,  Stone 
Jugge,  and  Stone  Bottele  within  our 
Dominions  for  the  terme  of  four- 
teen years." 

The  "Bellarmine"  received  its 
name  from  the  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
who  died  in  1621  and  who  by  his  big- 
oted opposition  to  the  reformed  re- 
ligion became  obnoxious  to  the  Low 
Countries.  In  derision,  his  short 
stature,  rotund  figure  and  ugly 
features  were  seized  upon  by  the 
potters  of  that  time  and  transcribed 
into  clay  portraits  in  the  form  of  ale 
jugs  which  were  called  "Bellar- 
mines." 

But  before  this  the  mediaeval  pot- 
ter had  tried  his  art  in  making  "puz- 
zle jugs,"  some  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  which  are  extant  to-day. 
The  oldest  of  these,  perhaps,  is  that 
known  as  the  "Mounted  Knight," 
which  was  found  at  Lewes  in  1846. 
This  jug  is  of  ordinary  coarse  brown 
clay,  partially  covered  with  a  film 
glaze,  with  the  bridle  laid  on  in 
"slip."  Although  the  workmanship 
and  modeling  are  very  rude  the  ac- 
curate details  of  the  costume,  the 
long-pointed  toes  and  the  pryck 
spurs  place  it  among  the  produc- 
tions of  Henry  II  ceramic  art. 

Of  a  later  period  are  the  puzzle 
jugs   which   take   the   form   of   ani- 


mals. The  quaintest  of  these  is  the 
"Sussex  Pig,"  which  can  stand  upon 
its  four  legs  or  upon  hind  legs  and 
tail,  as  its  owner  prefers.  When 
doing  duty  as  a  pitcher  it  stands  on 
its  hind  legs,  the  fore  legs  serving  as 
a  handle.  The  "pig"  is  an  old  in- 
stitution. Mr.  Jewitt  tells  us,  in 
Sussex  County,  where  it  is  still  used 
at  weddings  and  christenings,  when 
the  pig's  head  comes  off  and  is  used 
as  a  drinking  cup,  the  ears  and  snout 
making  excellent  legs  for  it  to  stand 
upon.  Each  guest  is  expected  to 
drain  this  unique  "Loving  Cup"  and 
drink  literally  a  hogshead  of  ale  to 
the  bride  or  baby's  health  as  occa- 
sion may  require.  The  crest  of 
Sussex  County  is  said  to  be  a  pig 
■passant  and  the  motto,  "We  won't 
be  druv,"  is  suggestive  of  the  stur- 
diness  and  resisting  power  for  which 
the  Sussex  folk  are  noted. 

On  a  very  ornate  jug,  a  photo- 
graph of  which  is  here  given,  there 
is  an  inscription  showing  the  jovial 
manners  of  the  times : — 

"Here,  gentlemen,  come  try  your  skill,. 
We  hold  a  wager,  if  you  will, 
That  you  Don't  Drink  this  liquor  all 
Without  you  spill  or  let  some  Fall." 

Among  the  dated  puzzle  jugs  now 
extant,  is  one  bearing  the  legend,, 
"John  Wedgwood,   1691." 

From  the  encaustic  tiles  now  and 
then  dug  up  in  London,  to  the  ex- 
quisite ware  of  our  potteries  of  to- 
day, the  potter's  work  in  each  stage 
of  its  existence,  both  as  an  industry 
and  as  an  art,  claims  our  interest 
and  attention. 

The  story  of  the  teacup  is  a 
dainty  epitome  of  human  existence 
— the  tale  written  in  that  "common 
clay"  which  is  the  vehicle  of  the 
divine. 
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Degradation  of  Santa  Claus 

A  LAS !  poor  Santa  Claus !  We 
**  knew  him,  Horatio,  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent 
fancy.  Far  in  the  dim  Northland  he 
labored  that  he  might  bring  us  toys 
and  Christmas  cheer,  and  with  them 
the  jollity  and  merriment  that  were 
as  much  a  part  of  the  Kris  Kringle 
visit  as  the  pack  on  his  back  and  the 
jingling  bells  on  his  reindeer.  On 
Christmas  eve  or  Christmas  night 
only  might  he  appear  to  us.  The 
canny  youth  miglit  see  his  burly 
form  and  his  rosy  face,  note  the 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  hear  him 
laugh ;  if  he  patiently  watched  the 
big  chimney.  It  was  worth  a  year 
of  anticipation,  a  long  evening  of 
vigil,  this  fleeting  glimpse  of  the 
good  saint  of  toyland.  Many  of  us 
—and  perhaps  we  were  the  happier 
for    it — never    saw    him    at    all ;    we 


merely  heard  the  clatter  of  the  rein- 
deer hoofs  on  the  crust  of  the  snow 
outside,  or  dreamed  we  caught  the 
faint  jingle  of  their  bells  as  we 
dozed,  sleepy  with  long  keeping 
tryst. 

And  now ;  to  what  base  uses  we 
may  return,  Horatio !  Weeks  before 
Christmas  festival  we  find  a  mark- 
down  Santa  Claus  in  every  depart- 
ment store.  A  Santa  Claus  that 
represents  no  Christmas  cheer  is 
this,  no  giver  of  gifts  and  winker  of 
sly  winks  from  the  grinning  chim- 
ney, but  a  blatant  barker  who  bids 
you  come  to  Cohen's  store  and  buy 
your  own  Christmas  gift  for  a  dollar 
ninety-eight,  marked  up  from  thirty- 
five  cents  !  Verily  in  the  Santa  Claus 
of  to-day  one  may  trace  the  noble 
dust  of  Alexander  till  he  find  it 
stopping  a  bunghole.  From  the  de- 
partment store  he  descends  to  the 
street.  The  child  who  believes  in 
the  good  saint  may  well  rub  his  eyes 
and  wonder  if  his  imagination  has 
not  become  cross  eyed  to  see  Santa 
Clauses  in  pairs  wandering  along 
Boston  Common  or  standing  discon- 
solately in  groups  about  the  en- 
trance to  the  subway;  poor  mounte- 
bank specimens  of  the  costumer's 
lack  of  art,  rubbing  the  rouge  from 
their  cold  noses  and  shivering  in 
their  false  whiskers  as  they  extend  a 
hand  for  alms.  This  is  the  final 
degradation.  Santa  Claus,  the  giver 
of  gifts,  the  rough  and  ready  incar- 
nation of  good  cheer,  shivering  on 
the  street  corner  asking  alms  ! 

Supinely  as  we  may  lie  back  and 
permit  the  commercialization  of 
high  ideals  to  proceed,  willing  as  we 
may  be  that  the  names  of  the  just 
and  the  noble  shall  be  seized  upon 
by  the  unworthy  as  catch-word  de- 
vices for  their  wares,  still  it  does 
seem  as  if  we  might  sit  up  and  pro- 
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test  against  this  ignominious  ex- 
ploitation of  the  legendary  patron 
saint  of  the  children's  Christmas. 
The  burly,  bustling,  red-nosed  sprite 
who  came  yearly  from  the  realms  of 
Arctic  ice  to  descend  the  chimney 
and  fill  the  stockings  of  the  little 
children  was  but  a  beautiful  myth,  a 
personification  of  the  spirit  of 
giving.  We  know  that,  and  even 
the  little  children  knew  it  and,  with- 
out analyzing  the  knowledge,  ac- 
cepted his  appearance  at  the  church 
festival  in  the  same  kindly  spirit, 
but  to  find  Santa  Claus  working  ten 
hours  a  day  in  all  the  department 
stores  and  parading  the  street  in 
duplicate  and  reduplicate  asking 
alms,  is  too  bad.  It  is  high  time  for 
a  new  Garrison  to  be  born  to  preach 
abolition  of  the  new  slavery — that 
which  has  resulted  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  Santa  Claus. 


Old  Ironsides 

THE  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
*  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  has  lately 
come  into  public  notice  the 
country  over,  and  especially  in  New 
England,  through  his  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  old  frigate  "Constitu- 
tion." The  ancient  hulk,  of  glorious 
memory,  lies  at  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard  to-day,  anything  but  the 
gallant  ship  which  sailed  the  seas 
and  hurled  iron  defiance  at  the  ships 
of  the  enemy.  A  great  deck  house  is 
built  over  her  whole  hull  and  her 
aged  timbers  slowly  decay  in  the 
muddy  tides  which  swirl  about  her 
keel.  Moreover,  as  the  Secretary 
suggests,  little  of  the  original  fight- 
ing ship  remains.  She  has  been  re- 
built and  repaired  till  the  men  who 
manned  her  guns  in  her  great  sea 
fights  would  not  recognize  her  could 


they  go  aboard  to-day.  Secretary 
Bonaparte  wants  to  do  away  with 
the  old  ship.  He  suggests  that  a 
fitting  finish  would  be  to  tow  her  to 
sea  and  blow  her  to  pieces  with 
shells  from  the  modern  guns  of  our 
modern  navy.  It  is  this  suggestion 
that  has  caused  the  uproar,  a  gen- 
uine burst  of  feeling  from  the  lips 
of  the  historian  and  the  idealist  the 
country  over. 

Secretary  Bonaparte  evidently  does 
not  understand  the  situation.  It  is 
not  what  the  ship  is  to-day  but  what 
she  represents  that  endears  her  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  To  shoot 
at  her  with  a  modern  twelve  inch 
would  be  to  throw  a  shot  into  the 
ideals  of  the  nation.  Every  school- 
boy has  been  brought  up  on  the  glory 
of  "Old  Ironsides."  He  knows  the 
tale  of  her  battles  and  the  record  of 
the  men  who  fought  and  died  on  her 
decks  and  the  ship  to-day  stands  to 
him  as  the  living  representative  of 
that  devotion  and  patriotism.  Np 
one  of  us  goes  down  to  the  navy 
yard  to-day  without  a  thrill  in  his 
heart  as  he  'glances  at  the  old  hulk 
in  passing.  She  may  be  unsea- 
worthy;  some  of  her  timbers  may 
be  new,  and  her  present  use  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  the  brave  bat- 
tles of  old ;  yet  there  she  stands,  the 
old  ship  in  which  the  heroes  fought, 
an  embodiment  of  the  old  ideal  of 
patriotism,  a  thing  to  be  looked  upon 
still  with  glistening  eye  and  the 
heart  in  the  throat. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  "Old  Iron- 
sides" will  never  be  sunk  by  the 
guns  of  the  modern  fleet  to  which  she 
showed  the  way  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  seas.  She  belongs  to  the  na- 
tion, but  she  belongs  still  more  to 
New  England  and  most  of  all  to 
Masachusetts.  Massachusetts  should 
and  no  doubt  will,  come  forward  and 
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see  that  the  relic  of  early  glory  is 
unharmed  by  the  modern  iconoclast, 
to  swing  long  at  her  mooring  under 
the  guns  of  Boston  and  in  sight  of 
Beacon   Hill   whose   watchers   have 


many  a  time  seen  her  glide  down  the 
harbor,  her  sheets  taut  and  her 
guns  atrim,  ready  to  do  battle  for 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of 
the  nation. 


Affairs  in  New  England 


By  "The  New  Englander" 


Cape  Cod's  Monument 

THE  tip  of  Cape  Cod  was  hon- 
ored almost  two  hundred  years 
ago  by  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims. True,  they  decided  not  to 
stay.  The  Pilgrims  had  sand  enough 
in  their  constitution  already  and 
longed  to  build  on  a  firmer  founda- 
tion than  the  tip  of  the  Cape  offered. 
Nevertheless  their  first  landing  place 
was  not  at  Plymouth,  but  on  the  tip 
of  Cape  Cod  and  now  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  monument  there  of  en- 
during stone  two  hundred  feet 
high  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.  The  town  of  Provincetown 
has  given  the  site,  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  has  subscribed  money 
for  the  project,  provided  friends  of 
the  movement  will  subscribe  an 
equal  sum,  and  there  the  matter 
rests  for  the  present. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  with  the 
friends  of  the  movement.  They  are 
not  coming  forward  fast  enough  with 
the  ready  cash  and  that  is  why  this 
tower-to-be  on  the  sands  is  not  al- 
ready looming  heavenward.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  various 
patriotic  societies  give  a  stone  each. 
If  the  stone  was  big  enough  and  they 
all  gave  this  would  almost  build  the 
monument,  so  numerous  are  the 
patriotic  societies  nowadays.  But 
thus  far  they  do  not  come  forward 


very  handsomely.  With  so  many 
appeals  for  bread  why  should  anyone 
give  a  stone,  anyway?  The  gift  of 
stones  does  not  seem  particularly 
to  appeal  to  the  generous.  Perhaps 
the  trouble  is  with  the  sort  of  a 
monument  proposed.  The  waters  of 
Cape  Cod  are  treacherous  and  its 
shifting  sands  are  the  grave  of  full 
many  a  luckless  mariner.  Would  it 
not  be  a  better  plan  to  make  a  monu- 
ment of  something  that  would  be 
a  help  to  those  who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  as  the  people  of  the 
Mayflower  did.  A  hundred  thousand 
— dollars,  not  stones — put  into  life 
saving  stations  and  appliances  for 
the  safety  of  mariners  along  these 
sandy  shoals,  if  asked  for,  would 
probably  be  forthcoming  with  much 
greater  readiness  than  at  present. 
Let  the  projectors  of  the  tip-of-the- 
cape  monument  ask  us  for  bread  and 
we'll  not  give  them  a  stone,  any 
more  than  we  do  now. 


Art  and  War 

Russia  is  not  the  only  place.  Bos- 
ton's Art  Museum  has  its  civil  war. 
Edward  Robinson,  until  recently  its 
director,  has  found  himself  much  in 
the  position  of  Nicholas  of  Russia. 
A  director  who  may  not  direct  is  as 
badly  off  as  an  Emperor  who  is  not 
allowed  to  emper.     Nicholas  seems 
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to  have  stood  it  for  many  years  but 
free  born  Americans  are  not  of  that 
stuff.  There  were  other  art  museums 
which  Mr.  Robinson  might  direct 
and  he  found  one  and  forthwith  re- 
signed his  Boston  Art  Museum 
alleged  directorship.  That  turned 
loose  the  dogs  of  war  which  had 
already  been  growling  sotlo  voce 
and  taking  bites  out  of  one  another 
after  dark.  You  can  hear  them  bark 
now  and  the  story  the  public  gleans 
from  it  all  is  of  a  teapot  tempest  that 
bids  fair  to  spoil  the  tea.  All  this 
amuses  but  it  also  disquiets.  A 
director  who  may  not  direct,  an  as- 
sistant director  who  takes  the  job  off 
his  chief's  hands  without  saying  "by 
your  leave,"  by-laws  which  seem 
framed  to  promote  nervous  prostra- 
tion and  trustees  who  do  not  in  their 
little  nest  agree  are  not  prone  to  pro- 
mote art  culture  and  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  the  public  in  a  public  or 
semi-public  art  institution. 

Moreover  there  are  not  wanting 
art  and  art  museum  experts  who 
claim  that  there  was  joy  in  Eden  un- 
til Eve  arrived.  Cherchez  lafemme 
say  the  French,  who  are  as  wise  as 
they  are  cynical.  "Who's  your 
friend?"  they  translate  it  in  Chicago. 
Mrs.  "Jack"  Gardner  has  a  museum 
of  her  own  which  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  and  is  managed  on  a  truly 
original  plan  which  is  strictly  her 
own  affair.  Some  critics  whom  the 
present  hubbub  has  brought  to  the 
front  claim  that  it  is  Mrs.  Gardner's 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mu- 
seum that  has  introduced  the  ser- 
pent. This  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
Mrs.  Gardner  is  only  one  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Museum  are  many 
and  masculine.  A  score  or  more  of 
Adams  should  count  more  than  one 
Eve  and  they  should  be  able  to  chase 
the  serpent  from  the  tree  and  over 


the  garden  wall  even  if  it  is  Eve's 
protege, — which  it  very  likely  isn't. 
In  any  case  this  isn't  the  main  point, 
which  is  this :  The  usefulness  of  a 
great  and  honored  institution  is  in 
danger  of  being  seriously  impaired 
and  those  in  direct  charge  of  it  owe 
it  to  the  institution,  the  public  and 
themselves  to  see  that  the  trouble 
ceases  forthwith  and  the  causes  of 
it,  whatever  they  are,  are  quickly, 
quietly  and  permanently  removed. 


The  Brown-Tail  Battle 

Massachusetts  in  particular  and 
all  New  England  in  general  is  on  the 
warpath.  Armed  with  torch  and 
squirt-gun,  a  host  daily  goes  forth 
in  the  unequal  battle  against  a  far 
more  numerous  host  which  threatens 
destruction.  This  insidious  and  far 
too  numerous  enemy  is  in  two  pha- 
lanxes, one  the  gipsy  moth  horde, 
the  other  the  brown-tail.  Both  are 
undesirable  immigrants  whom  the 
inspectors  failed  to  turn  away  from 
our  ports.  They  fatten  on  our  foli- 
age and  we  are  stung,  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  trouble  with  these 
insect  enemies  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  way  they  fight  as  the  way  they 
run.  We  can  fight  them  in  the  open 
but  they  won't  stay  there.  "He  who 
fights  and  runs  away  will  live  to 
fight  some  other  day"  is  their  motto 
and  after  they  have  eaten  up  our 
trees  and  garden  plots  they  flit 
away  to  the  forests  and  hide  under 
the  scrub  where  we  may  not  easily 
follow.  Hence  our  tears.  But  hope 
arises  in  the  arrival  of  a  new  ally. 
This  comes  with  the  importation  of 
Hymenoptera.  They  are  to  be 
added  to  the  thousand  men  under 
Supt.  Kirkland,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Massachusetts  forces  and  are 
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expected  to  decimate  the  brown- 
tail  warriors  in  short  order  when 
turned  loose  upon  them.  The  Hy- 
menoptera  eats  them  alive,  his  appe- 
tite is  insatiable  and  he  may  do 
what  man  cannot.  The  present  im- 
portation was  hand  picked  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  shipment  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  is  only  the  advance 
guard  of  the  new  army  of  allies  and 
the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted  till  the 
last  armed  foe  expires,  or  is  eaten 
up.  There  is  hope  in  this,  but  there 
may  be  danger  also.  Animals  and 
bugs  introduced  into  new  environ- 
ment often  increase  in  numbers  and 
healthful  appetite  beyond  belief. 
Note  the  rabbit  pest  of  Australia. 
The  mongoose  of  Jamaica  is  another 
case  in  point.  The  mongoose  was 
imported  to  kill  and  eat  snakes,  and 


it  did  it.  It  cleaned  up  the  snake 
trouble  in  a  hurry.  Then  it  went 
hungry  and  began  on  the  chickens 
and  most  anything  else  that  was 
fresh  meat.  The  remedy  was  as  bad 
as  the  disease,  if  not  worse,  and 
Jamaica  hens  roost  high  and  even 
the  rats  nest  in  trees  as  a  conse- 
quence. After  the  Hymenoptera 
get  done  with  the  brown-tails  where- 
with shall  they  be  fed?  Field  but- 
terflies and  honey  bees  should  form 
a  union  and  take  measures  to  ward 
of!  a  very  probable  danger  to  their 
existence  which  this  importation  of 
Hymenoptera  foreshadows.  "Great 
fleas  have  lesser  fleas  to  plague -and 
bite  'em"  and  within  a  decade  we 
may  be  importing  the  special  bug 
that  is  warranted  to  eat  the  Hy- 
menoptera alive. 


Memorial  Byways 

By  Isabella  Howe  Fiske 

The  old  road  roams,  a  half-obliterate  track; 

Two  long  grass  lines  and  brown  soft  earth  between 

If  one  dreams  there  awhile,  there  may  be  seen 
Old  wraiths  of  farmers,  with  their  laden  rack 
Or  pedlers  with  a  variegated  pack ; 

Here  loads  of  produce  to  the  city  go ; 

Here  swains  come,  evenings,  for  their  yes  or  no, 
— Days  that  make  up  a  lover's  almanac. 


As  one  distrait  with  age  and  memory, 
The  old  road  wanders  off  into  the  wood, 
Musing  of  olden  things  long  ceased  to  be 
And  at  a  distance  from  the  new  highway, 
Come  sounds  that  had  been  strange  to  that  old  day 
—Yet  in  the  same  tree  sings  the  thrasher's  brood. 


Tickle -Town  Topics 


The  Glamour  of  the  Stranger 

By  Aimee  Benedict 

YOU  may  have  read  Othello.  I 
have.  There  are  people  who 
read  certain  portions  of 
Shakespeare  to  this  day,  though  it  is 
generally  those  to  whom  he  has  been 
prescribed  by  some  doctor  of  litera- 
ture. Mine  was  on  a  prescription, 
too.  I  had  been  drinking  deeply  at 
the  Pierian  spring  of  some  of  the  re- 
cently published  historical  novels, 
and  the  doctor  said  I  must  get  my 
literary  nerves  and  philological  di- 
gestion in  order  or  I  would  have 
chronological  delirium  tremens.  It 
is  thither  that  the  average  modern 
attempt  at  a  combination  of  the  plain 
alcohol  of  history  with  the  volatile 
oils  and  essences  of  the  writer's 
imagination  tends  to  drift  us  once 
we  embark  on  its  tide.  So  I  read 
Othello  and  became  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  little  ways  of  Desde- 
mona. 

If  ever  a  girl  was  born  with  sil- 
verware at  her  tongue's  end,  that  girl 
was  Desdemona.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  senator,  Brabantio,  and 
though  she  was  not  to  blame  for 
that,  she  is  not  to  be  too  much  pitied 
either,  for  he  was  long  on  standard 
oil  stock  or  he  could  never  have  been 
a  senator.  Desdemona  was  a  queen 
of  beauty,  and  she  reigned  in  a  sea- 
port town  called  Venice,  which  is 
no  doubt  just  as  good  as  hailing 
from     Boston.       Young,     beautiful. 


gentle,  rich,  she  had  many  and  noble 
suitors,  but  the  tale  tells  us  that  she 
gave  them  all  the  mitten !  The  mit- 
ten factories  of  Venice  began  to 
work  overtime  soon  after  Desde- 
mona reached  years  of  indiscre- 
tion, and  clever  speculators  used  to 
corner  the  mitten  market  and  make 
Desdemona  pay  skyrocket  prices  for 
these  little  tokens  of  lack  of  affec- 
tion. The  Venetian  young  man  who 
did  not  have  at  least  a  pair  of  Desde- 
mona's  mittens  laid  up  for  winter 
wear  was  not  considered  in  polite 
society. 

About  this  time  there  appeared 
on  the  scene  one  Othello.  Othello 
did  not  live  in  Venice.  If  so  he 
would  have  collected  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  bandwarmers  just  like  the 
rest  of  them.  But  no,  Othello  came 
from  a  far  country,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  the  colored  person  in  the 
wood-pile,  for  he  came,  he  saw,  and 
Desdemona  concurred.  He  was 
what  was  in  those  days  politely 
called  a  blackamoor,  and  his  trade 
ought  to  have  been  that  of  a  barber, 
he  belonging  to  the  warrior  branch 
of  the  barber's  union  whose  spe- 
cialty is  the  cutting  of  people's  hair 
— close  behind  their  ears.  Thus  does 
the  colored  race  tend  to  barberism. 
Othello  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  talkative  hair-cutters,  for  the 
tales  he  told  Desdemona  were  won- 
derful to  relate  and  still  more  won- 
derful to  hear,  and  believe.  He  did 
not,  at  their  close,  make  love  to  Des- 
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demona.  He  did  not  have  to.  More- 
over he  did  not  have  time  to,  for 
when  his  serial  story  had  come  to 
the  last  chapter  the  fair  one  hung 
herself  like  a  ripe  cherry  above  his 
arms,  and  then  sawed  off  the  stem. 

Why  was  this  thus?  There  were 
better  men  in  Venice.  There  was 
Reggie  De-Waldorf-Astoria  Spa- 
getti,  a  man  of  family,  of  wealth,  of 
princely  bearing,  a  vigorous  and  per- 
sistent love  maker;  would  she  look 
twice  at  him?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The 
moment  his  headlight  appeared 
around  the  curve  she  used  to  tele- 
phone the  switch  tower,  have  him 
.side-tracked,  shunted  off  the  main 
line  onto  the  one-track  branch  to  the 
quarry,  and  told  to  wait  there  for 
orders  from  the  train  despatcher. 
And  then  she  would  give  the  train 
despatcher  a  three  weeks'  vacation 
on  half  pay.  There  was  Alfredo 
-Austinia  Bombazino,  the  fragrant- 
locked  poet  who  did  imitation  lau- 
reacies  with  fervor  and  facility. 
Alfredo  came  by  moonlight  in  his 
golden  gondola,  singing  love  songs 
to  his  own  accompaniment  on  a  con- 
certina. Right  up  to  the  walls  of 
Brabantio's  palace  he  sailed  singing, 
a  goodly  sight  in  the  soft  light  of 
the  young  moon.  Desdemona  heard 
him  and  according  to  all  traditions 
of  successful  love  making,  her  ten- 
der heart  should  have  been  melted 
by  the  magic  of  the  music  and  the 
moonlight. 

Did  she  come  down  a  rope  ladder 
into  his  waiting,  outstretched  arms 
as  a  properly  wooed  young  lady 
should,  and  sail  away  on  the  roseate 
sea  of  love  in  the  golden  gondola? 
Ask  Alfredo.  He  will  tell  you  that 
what  she  did  do  was  to  tip  over  one 
of  the  battlements  of  the  tower  and 
let  it  drop  plumb  into  the  gondola, 
swift  sinking  it  into  the  slimy  ooze 


at  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  and  Al- 
fredo Austinia  Bombazino  swal- 
lowed his  love  song  along  with 
much  canal  water  and  had  to  swim 
for  it,  buoyed  up  by  the  bright  hope 
of  a  resurrection  and  the  remnants 
of  wind  in  the  concertina. 

Such  are  the  uncertainties  when 
we  sing  of  arms  and  the  woman. 

There  was — but.  what's  the  use  of 
naming  them?  They  were  the 
flower  of  the  young  men  of  the  city 
and  they  came  to  her  clad  in  purple 
and  fine  linen.  They  entered  her 
presence  seven  feet  tall  in  the  pride 
of  youth  and  beauty  and  walking 
high  on  the  air  of  roseate  hope. 
They  came  out  nineteen  inches  high 
with  their  feet  on  the  asphalt.  They 
were  noble,  they  were  brave,  they 
were  talented,  they  were  rich,  but 
they  belonged  in  the  same  town  and 
they  didn't  wear  any  halos  in  the 
ladies'  boudoir  of  the  Brabantio 
house,  not  one  of  them.  Desdemona 
was  going  to  have  some  one  who 
traveled  from  a  far  country,  if  it 
had  to  be  an  actorine  or  a  pullman 
car  conductor,  and  she  waited  till 
she  got  one,  or  worse. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the  more 
definite  consideration  of  that  subtle 
force,  that  strange  essence  of  attrac- 
tion to  the  feminine  fancy,  which  I 
have  called  the  glamour  of  the 
stranger. 

The  case  of  Desdemona  is  not  an 
isolated  one.  The  archives  of  the 
past  are  stuffed  with  the  waste 
paper  on  which  are  recorded  simi- 
lar affairs  and  you  will  find  modern 
instances  in  the  romantic  history 
which  precedes  almost  any  latter 
day  church  wedding.  What  does 
Miss  Anastasia  Vandastorgould  see 
in  the  Count  De  Paris,  to  whom  she 
gives  her  heart  and  her  rich  rela- 
tions' money?     Is  it  manly  beauty? 
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Well,  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  bus- 
iness. There  are  men  working  in 
her  father's  office  or  selling  dry 
goods  to  her  over  the  counter  every 
time  she  goes  shopping  that  can  give 
the  Count  De  Paris  cards  and  spades 
and  win  out  in  the  game  of  manly 
beauty  hands  down.  Is  it  intellect? 
Not  enough  of  it  to  be  a  burden  to 
the  neighbors.  There  is  more  intel- 
lect rattling  about  in  the  bald  noddle 
of  the  Vandastorgould  family  but- 
ler than  you'll  find  in  the  pates  of 
the  De  Paris  family  in  seven  gen- 
erations. It  isn't  wealth,  for  they 
have  so  much  money  in  the  Vandas- 
torgould family  that  they  have  to 
stuff  mattresses  with  it. 

It  isn't  any  of  these  things  or  all 
that  lap  her  sweet  soul  lingeringly 
in  the  languors  of  love.  It  is  the 
glamour  of  the  stranger.  It  is  that 
subtle  essence  of  enchantment  that 
distance  lends  to  the  man  from  afar 
off  and  which,  anear  to,  he  forgets 
to  return,  just  as  if  it  were  an 
umbrella. 

Therein  is  the  font  of  sorrow  for 
the  lover  who  happens  to  have  been 
born  at  home.  Shall  he  win  the  love 
of  the  lady  who  lives  next  door  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  If  some  kindly  angel 
had  warned  his  parents  to  move 
over  into  Egypt  before  the  interest- 
ing event  he  might  have  come  back 
after  a  term  of  years  with  his  grip- 
sack and  a  Saratoga  trunk  packed 
full  of  glamour;  but  there  didn't. 
The  family  was  a  conservative  one 
and  was  holding  no  intercourse 
whatever  with  unintroduced  angels. 
So  therefore  he  is  born  and  grows 
up  on  his  ancestral  acres  and  when 
hie  goes  a-wooing  he  gets  the  cold 
shoulder  and  finds  that  sort  of 
humerus  isn't  so  humorous  as  it 
might  be.  Poor  boy,  what  is  there 
for  him  to  do !     He  knows  he  is  all 


kinds  of  an  able  man.  He  is  aware 
that  he  has  birth, — that  is  recorded 
in  the  back  part  of  the  family  Bible 
for  he  has  read  it  there.  He  has 
manly  beauty,  for  his  mother  and 
sisters  have  told  him  so,  lo !  these 
many  times.  He  knows  there  is 
money  in  the  bank,  enough  to  set  up 
a  Queen  Anne  front  and  a  gondola. 
Shall  he  then  try  persistency?  He 
might  as  well  try  Christian  Science 
on  a  double  compound  fracture  of 
the  spokes  of  a  department  store 
bicycle. 

No,  sir,  there  is  just  one  thing  for 
him  to  do  and  he  wants  to  do  it 
right  away,  and  that  is  to  accumu- 
late glamour  by  taking  the  trolley 
line  and  moving  across  several 
townships  into  the  next  county. 
That  will  do  it  for  him  if  he  takes  the 
affair  in  season.  He  may  be  under- 
sized, long-nosed,  and  freckle-faced 
to  the  girl  next  door,  but  he  will  not 
have  more  than  passed  the  town  line 
before  the  glamour  begins  to  glam 
and  the  young  lady  who  sees  him 
holding  down  the  end  seat  in  the 
open  car  and  who  faintly  remembers 
having  been  introduced  to  him  at  a 
lawn  party  thinks  he  is  not  so  bad 
looking.  Rather  homely,  you  know, 
in  a  way,  but  he  has  a  strong  face. 
First  ray  of  the  increscent  halo. 
Another  township,  and  a  second 
young  lady,  an  utter  stranger,  and 
behold,  he  is  distinguished  looking! 

By-and-bye  his  red  hair  is  no 
longer  red  but  auburn  and  his 
freckles  are  marks  of  birth  and  fam- 
ily. Second  quarter  of  the  halo.  If  you 
can  only  get  him  out  of  the  state  the 
halo  will  be  fully  circumambient  and 
he  will  go  about  so  full  of  glamour 
for  better  looking  girls  than  the  one 
next  door  that  his  prudent  parents 
will  put  him  under  restraint  that  he 
be  not  eloped  with  against  his  will. 
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The  glamour  of  the  stranger  has 
grown  upon  him  as  he  accumulated 
perspective.  Take  him  to  England 
and  he  will  there  no  doubt  be  known 
as  the  Earl  of  Coney  Island  and  be 
put  in  the  Tower  for  safe  keeping 
from  feminine  Pat  Crowes.  Put 
him  on  the  P.  &  O.  boat  and  get  him 
as  far  away  as  British  India  and  he 
will  be  a  sure  enough  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  Mahatma  and  all  the 
Rajarinas  in  Rajputana  will  bow 
down  and  worship  him. 

Such  is  the  glamour  of  the 
stranger.  I  find  I  have  not  fully 
described  it,  nor  definitely  defined 
it.  Like  electricity  one  knows  it  by 
its  effects  and  can  tell  how  to  pro- 
duce it  but  can  never  put  his  hand 
on  the  divine  essence  and  say  that  it 
is  composed  of  such  and  such  ele- 
ments. It  is  enough  perhaps  that 
we  know  it  when  we  see  it  and 
understand  enough  about  it  to  take 
advantage  of  its  properties. 


People  We  Don't  Know 

By  Estelle  Latour 

Up  and  down  the  town  of  Never, 
In   the   street   of   By-and-bye, 
Walk  people  you  and  I  don't  know 
Who  wring  their  hands  and  cry. 
They  do  not  like  their  neighbors 
They  do  not  like  the  town, 
And  so  they  fret  and  grumble 
And  wander  up  and  down. 

There's  little  Johnnie  I-don't-care, 

Sam  Won't  and  Willie  Can't; 

They're   very   sorry  to   be  there, 

And  yet  the  place  they  haunt ; 

For   no   one   cares   for    I-don't-care, 

While  as  for  Sam  and  Will, 

They  "won't"   and  "can't"  try  hard  to  go, 

And   so — they're   crying    still. 

I'm  glad  that  Johnnie  I-don't-care 
Don't  live  upon  our  street, 
I'm  glad  Sam  Won't  and   Willie   Can't 
Aren't  people  whom  we  meet, 
And  the  dreadful  town  of  Never 
With  its  street  of  By-and-bye, 
Is  a  place  we  do  not  care  to  see, 
Now,  do  we,  you   and   I  ? 


The  Country  Dance 

By  Daisy  Wright  Field 

Oh,    the    country    dance !    I    recall    it    still, 
My  heart   a-thump   with   a  guilty  thrill 
When  the   news   would   come   by   a  happy 

chance 
That   old    "Thad"    Parker'd   give   a    dance, 
For  pa  and  ma  was  Methodist  folks 
And  thought  the  devil  was  trying  to  coax 
Us  out  of  the  fold  to  a  fiddle  tune ; 
And  so  by  the  light  of  the  harvest  moon 

We'd  just  creep  out  of  the  window  low, 
Me  and  my  dare-devil  brother  Joe, 
And  change  our  duds  in  the  old  woodshed 
When  they  supposed  we  were  safe  in  bed, 
And  run  out  the  buggy  and  hitch  old  Nell — 
And  away  to  the  dance  we'd  go  pell-mell! 
At  nine  o'clock  we  were  on  the  ground 
And   "Everybody    dance !"   was   a   welcome 
sound. 

Malinda  Gregg  was  Joe's  best  girl, 
Her   jet-black   hair    had   the    tightest   curl, 
She'd  the  sauciest  eye  and  the  reddest  cheek 
And  the  stoutest  arm  on  Carter  Creek! 
Now  Joe  was  short  and  she  was  tall, 
And  half  our  fun  at  every  ball 
Was  to  see  her  raise  him  off  the  ground 
At     "Swing     your     pardner     round     and 
round !" 

Now  I  was  a  young  and  bashful  swain ; 
My  fancy  fell  on  Susie  Lane. 
Her  eyes  were  blue  and  the  dear  little  girl 
Had  behind  each  ear  a  distracting  curl ; 
And   my   heart    in   my   throat   had   a   very 

queer  taste 
As   I   slipped  my  arm   around  her  waist 
When   it  came  my  turn   along  the  line 
To  "Swing  the  girl  that  you  left  behind !" 

There  were  fat  old  dames  with  troops  of 

girls, 
There    were    lean    old    maids    with    cork- 
screw curls, 
There   were   stalwart  lads   and   rosy  lasses 
And    dancers    of   all    sorts   and   classes. 
Seems  yet   I   can  hear  old   Isaac  Liddle — 
Above  the  squeak  of  Dan  Brown's  fiddle — 
"Same  old  lad  in  the  same  old  row, 
And   now   the   little   one   down  below." 

Some  are  dead,  or  worse  yet,  married. 
And  some  have  the  blows  of  Cupid  parried; 
Some  are  poor  and  some  have  gold, 
Some  are  lonely  and  all  are  old. 
How  I'd  like  once  more  to  hear  by  chance 
That  old  "Thad"  Parker'd  give  a  dance, 
And  just  once  more,  on  a  summer  night, 
"All   join   hands   and   circle  to  the   right!" 


Lancaster,  New  Hampshire 


By  Mary  R.  P.  Hatch 


AT  the  close  of  the  last  French 
and  Indian  war,  which  lasted 
from  1755  to  1760,  when  Que- 
bec and  Crown  Point  had  been 
wrested  from  the  French  and 
the  famed  Robert  Rogers  and 
his  Rangers  had  almost  annihi- 
lated the  St.  Francis  tribe  of 
Indians,  these  same  Rangers  passed 
down  the  Connecticut  River,  through 
the  Cohos  country,  on  their  return 
from  Quebec,  and  they  saw  it  was 
a  beautiful  land.  Rogers  had  been 
in  "upper  Coos"  before.  It  was 
early  in  1755,  and  he  had  built  a 
fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amo- 
noosuck  and  had  named  it  Fort 
Wentworth  in  honor  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Sir  John  Wentworth.  The  site 
of  this  old  fort  is  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion only,  but  Rogers'  report  of  the 
expedition  is  still  extant.  In  it  he 
says  of  Cohos,  or  Coos,  as  popularly 
called,  the  shunting  of  the  aspirate 
having  early  taken  place,  "It  may 
be  deservedly  styled  the  garden  of 
New  England." 

Pioneer  stock  is  always  hardy 
stock.  Weaklings  did  not  go  into 
the  forests  to  fell  trees  and  war  with 
wild  beasts  and  Indians.  They  re- 
mained in  the  settlement.  So  when 
Page,  Stockwell  and  Buckman 
settled  in  Lancaster  in  1764,  one 
may  know  that  these  were  men  of 
nerve  and  valor.  One  of  them  served 
as  scout  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war. 

Ruth  Page,  the  daughter  of  David 
Page,  was  the  first  white  woman  to 
settle  in  Lancaster.  She  became  the 
wife    of    Emmons    Stockwell,    and 


from  that  time  down  there  has  al- 
ways been  an  Emmons  Stockwell  in 
the  family.  Dr.  Stockwell  and  his 
son  now  bear  the  old  time  cognomen 
of  their  forebears. 

The  natural  beauties  of  Lancas- 
ter are  manifest  even  to  the  casual 
visitor.  There  is  the  broad  and  fer- 
tile valley  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
framed  by  hills  and  mountains  of 
grand  and  entrancing  beauty,  while 
the  river  flows  in  and  out,  coaxed 
here  and  there  by  wayward  undula- 
tions, till  it  lies  silver-curved  and 
sleepy,  where  the  bending  oaks,  ma- 
ples and  willows  clasp  hands  across 
it  in   tenderest  green. 

As  you  look  north  and  west  you 
will  see  the  graceful  outlines  of  the 
Vermont  hills.  At  the  northeast  you 
will  see  Stratford  Peaks  (they  are 
also  called  Sugar  Loaves  and  Percy 
Peaks)  and  the  Pilot  Range  rising 
three  thousand  feet,  nearly,  above 
the  river  valley.  From  this  range 
come  the  springs  and  streams  where 
trout  abound.  The  Mountain 
Meadow  Hills,  Mts.  Prospect, 
Pleasant  and  Orne,  are  to  the  south 
and  at  the  base  lies  Martin  Meadow 
Pond,  named  for  the  Martin,  who  a 
century  ago  hunted  and  trapped  and 
fished  among  the  hills. 

The  Presidential  Range  is  but  fif- 
teen miles  from  Lancaster,  and  there 
is  no  better  view  of  Mts.  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe 
than  from  the  summer  house  of  Con- 
gressman McCall,  Prospect  Farm, 
which  he  purchased  from  George  P. 
Rowell  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Row- 
ell  was  a   Lancaster  boy  and  built 
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up  the  largest  newspaper  advertis- 
ing business  in  the  United  States. 
Charles  M.  Kent,  another  Lancaster 
boy,  shared  in  the  New  York  busi- 
ness. Indeed,  the  thrift,  intelligence 
and  business  ability  of  the  Lancas- 
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ter  people  is  recognized  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  has  given  eminent  jur- 
ists, distinguished  diplomats,  fa- 
mous writers  and  brave  soldiers  to 
the  world,  who  delight  in  coming 
back  to  their  native  town  to  clasp 
hands  with  schoolmates  and  rela- 
tives, while  the  large  grasp  of  sky, 
river  and  mountain  takes  deeper  and 
stronger  hold  each  visit  they  make 
to  the  homes  of  kinsmen  and  the 
graves  of  their  forefathers. 

Lancaster  is  the  shire  town.  It 
has  a  population  of  thirty-one  hun- 
dred and  ninety,  three  postmasters, 
fifty  justices,  nine  lawyers,  four 
banks,    six    churches,    two    newspa- 


pers, three  hotels,  ten  societies,  a 
public  library  (the  gift  of  George  P. 
Rowell  to  the  town)  and  a  High 
school,  which  is  identical  with  the 
old  Lancaster  Academy,  where  went 
to  school  many  a  famous  man  who 
has  helped,  and  is  helping,  to  make 
the  world's  history. 

Speaking  of  Lancaster,  ex-Gov- 
ernor Jordan  says :  "It  was  settled 
by  people  unusually  learned  and  cul- 
tured for  their  day.  The  pioneers 
brought  a  certain  air  of  refinement 
that  has  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
people  to  the  present.  While  a 
small  town,  she  has  been  conspicu- 
ous for  her  excellent  men  and 
women  in  all  these  years.  Her  min- 
isters, her  lawyers  and  doctors  have 
maintained  high  rank  in  their  profes- 
sions. Lancaster  people  early  sought 
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good  schools,  churches,  libraries  and 
books.  Her  record  for  good  lawyers 
at  one  time  could  not  be  paralleled 
by  any  other  town  or  city  in  the 
state.  In  a  few  years  she  lost  of 
these  Hiram  A.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Hon. 
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William  Burns,  Judge  William  C. 
Ladd,  Hon.  Ossian  Ray,  Hon.  Jacob 
Berton,  Hon.  William  Heywood  and 
Judge  Benjamin  F.  Whiddon. 

"Lancaster  had  the  first  minister 
in  the  North  Country,  'Parson  Wil- 


OSSIAN    RAY 

lard';  the  first  church,  dedicated  in 
1794;  the  first  Masonic  Lodge,  dedi- 
cated in  1797  (I  think)  ;  the  first 
Commandery  and  Chapter;  the  first 
system  of  schools  divided  into  dis- 
tricts; the  first  lawyer,  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Clair  Everett  (the  grandfather 
of  Colonel  E.  E.  Cross),  who  began 
practice  here  in  1794;  the  first  judge 
of  a  higher  court,  the  same  Mr. 
Everett,  who  was  appointed  in  181 2 
and  died  in  office  in  1815.  The 
churches  all  about  us  are  offshoots, 
children  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
dedicated  July  19,  1794." 

Let  me  go  for  a  walk  down  the 
hill  from  the  hospitable  home  of 
Rollin  J.  Brown  (for  many  years 
town   clerk  of  Lancaster)    and   tell 


you    of     some    of    the     interesting 
places. 

As  I  go  toward  Main  street,  I 
pass  the  Ladd  house  on  the  left, 
once  the  home  of  Judge  Ladd,  who 
died  in  1891,  and  who  is  character- 
ized as  a  "ripe  scholar  and  able  jur- 
ist" by  one  amply  qualified  to  make 
the  estimate.  Judge  Ladd  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  highest 
court  of  New  Hampshire  in  1870 
and  four  years  later,  when  the  court 
was  reconstructed  and  made  into  a 
trial  and  law  court,  he  was  one  of 
the  three  constituting  the  latter  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Judicature.  Later  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Dartmouth    College.      Both    of    his 
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sons,  Fletcher  and  Wjilliam  Ladd, 
were  graduates  of  Dartmouth  and 
afterwards  took  degrees  from  Har- 
vard and  studied  in  Germany.  Will- 
iam Ladd  is  an  Episcopal  minister. 
Fletcher  died  more  than  a  year  ago 
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on  his  return  from  the  Philippines; 
where  he  was  one  of  the  judges 
appointed  under  President  McKin- 
ley.  He  went  with  Judge  Ide  and 
Judge  Bates  of  St.  Johnsbury.  His 
death  cut  short  a  promising  career 
and  occasioned  acute  sorrow  to  his 
family  and  his  legal  and  college 
associates. 

Farther   down   the   street   on   the 


Dartmouth  man,  he  is  well  remem- 
bered in  the  town  where  he  lived 
after  his  marriage  to  Maria  Towne, 
daughter  of  Barton  G.  Towne. 

But  besides  being  his  home,  the 
Bugbee  house  is  widely  known  as 
the  scene  of  a  shocking  tragedy.  In 
a  few  weeks'  time  Dr.  Bugbee,  his 
wife  and  his  daughter,  the  parents 
of  Mrs.  Bugbee,  and  the  servant  girl 
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right  is  the  Bugbee  home.  Of 
Danish  origin,  the  name  has  changed 
from  Bugga,  Bugger,  Bugby,  to 
Bugbee,  and  as  such  was  the  family 
name  of  Dr.  Frank  Bugbee,  the  well 
beloved  physician  of  Lancaster. 
Tender,  kind  and  considerate  as  a 
husband  and  father,  quiet  and  per- 
sistent as   a   man,   a  loyal   friend,   a 


were  all  blotted  from  the  land  of  the 
living.  Two  died  from  diphtheria, 
the  others  from  arsenical  poisoning. 
So  I  was  assured  by  Colonel  Towne 
himself,  of  the  retired  army  list,  who 
spends  his  summers  in  Lancaster 
and  his  winters  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  with  his  fellow  officers,  and 
who    is    the    sole    survivor    of    the 
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Towne  family.  The  tragedy  was 
made  the  motif  of  a  novel  published 
soon  after  the  occurrence.  Colonel 
Towne  has  a  private  library  of  four 


At  the  foot  of  the  street  is  the 
Van  Dyke  estate,  once  the  property 
of  Hon.  B.  F.  Whiddon,  a  gentleman 
of   old    time    courtesy,    honest   as    a 
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thousand  volumes  (half  of  them  in 
Texas),  and  the  house  is  one  of  the 
most  handsomely  appointed  in  town, 
with  an  unrivalled  billiard  room. 


man,  able  as  a  judge  and  diplomat. 
He  was  appointed  United  States 
commissioner  by  President  Lincoln 
and  consul-general  to  Hayti,  on  the 
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recognition  of  that  government  by 
the  United  States  in  1862  with 
plenipotentiary  powers  to  conclude 
a  treaty  then  in  progress.  When  he 
resigned  his  post  three  years  later 
he  was  highly  complimented  by  Sec- 
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retary  Seward.  He  was  judge  of 
probate  from  1868  to  1874,  presiden- 
tial elector  in  1872  and  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention 
at  Cincinnati  in  1876. 

The  house  was  a  handsome  one  in 
Judge  Whiddon's  day,  but  it  has 
been  enlarged  and  beautified  since  it 
became  the  home  of  the  "lumber 
king,"  George  Van  Dyke.  His 
mother,  Abigail  Hatch  Dixon,  was 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas 
Dixon  and  granddaughter  of  Cap- 
tain Joseph  Dixon.  The  family  was 
of  marked  ability,  and  George  in- 
herited the  characteristics  of  her 
sturdy  ancestry  no  less  than  of  the 
Dutch  energy  and  self-reliance.  That 
labor  is  luck,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  has 
emphasized  by  the  persistence  and 


pluck  with  which  he  has  overcome 
difficulties  and  become  an  exponent 
of  success. 

The  old  Cross  place,  opposite  the 
Whiddon-Van  Dyke  estate,  looks 
much  as  it  did  a  century  ago  when 
the  first  lawyer,  Richard  Clair  Ever- 
ett, built  it  in  1793  and  brought 
home  Persis,  daughter  of  Jonas  Wil- 
der, to  be  his  wife.  Of  his  children. 
Drusilla  married  Dr.  Benjamin  F. 
Hunking,  Persis  married  Major 
John  W.  Weeks,  Almira  married 
Thomas  Peverly,  Esq.,  and  Abigail 
became  the  wife  of  Ephraim  Cross. 
His  biographer  says  of  Judge  Ever- 
ett that  he  was  a  "handsome  ma-n  of 
commanding  presence,"  and  was 
moreover  an  able  speaker,  and  as  a 
lawyer,  shrewd,  practical,  successful. 
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He  held  the  military  commission  of 
Colonel  and  was  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  class  1790.  Besides 
his  legal  business  Judge  Everett  en- 
gaged in  milling  and  cloth  dressing. 
It  was  here,  many  years  later,  that 
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Colonel  Cross'  two  sons,  also 
colonels,  but  in  the  Civil  War  in- 
stead of  the  militia,  went  out  from 
the  old  homestead  on  the  slope,  one 
of  them  to  meet  his  death  on  the 
battlefield   of    Gettysburg.      "Fight- 
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ing  Ed  Cross"  he  was  called,  of  the 
Fifth  New  Hampshire  Regiment, 
which  lost  more  men  than  any  other 
in  the  Civil  War.  "Fighting  Ed" 
himself  was  found  to  have  been  shot 
in  fifteen  places  when  picked  up  on 
the  battlefield. 

The  old  Cross  place  was  the  scene 
of  the  courtship  of  fair,  stately  Nellie 
Cross,  when  the  printer  lad,  Henry 
Denison,  came  a-wooing.  But  'tis 
said  she  told  him  nay  after  many 
months  of  patient  waiting  and  then 
he  left  the  girl,  of  whom  it  is  said 
"she  had  all  the  fire  and  life  of  her 
brothers,"  and  went  to  Philadelphia 
to  work.  From  Philadelphia  he 
went  to  Washington  and  through 
the  kind  offices  of  his  father's  cousin, 
who  was  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  Charles  A.  Dana,  a  clerkship 


in  the  treasury  was  secured.  It  was 
his  introduction  to  official  life.  The 
third  auditor  was  a  Mr.  Lemon,  with 
whose  flaxen-haired  daughter  Henry 
promptly  fell  in  love  and  when 
shortly  afterward  Mr.  Lemon  was 
appointed  United  States  consul  to 
Yokohama,  Henry  succeeded  in  get- 
ting appointed  deputy  marshal  at 
the  consular  court.  So  in  1869  be- 
gan the  career  of  Henry  Denison  in 
Japan. 

The  term  of  Mr.  Lemon  as  consul 
was  short  and  the  family  returned  to 
the  United  States  without  anything 
definite  having  come  of  the  love 
affair  except  the  following  of  his 
lady  to  Japan,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  his  connection  with 
Japanese  politics.  Successful  in 
his  conduct  of  consular  affairs, 
Mr.  Denison  attracted  the  attention 


COURT   HOUSE 

of  the  Japanese  officials,  and  when 
his  term  expired  he  was  offered  a 
position  in  the  civil  department  of 
the  Japanese  government.  The 
opportunity  of  making  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  science  of  govern- 
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ment'and  the  application  of  it  to  the 
political  conditions  of  Japan  he  had 
already  studied,  for  he  was  a  close 
student  and  a  hard  worker,  and  now 
he  had  abundant  use  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  polity  of  government. 
"Tell  me,"  I  said  to  Colonel  Kent, 
"something  that  will  show  me  the 
manner  of  man  he  was."  "He  was 
a  lovable  fellow,"  said  Colonel  Kent; 
and  not  one  word  of  the  energy,  per- 


That  it  was  not  repulsed  was  made 
evident  by  the  fact  that  early  in  the 
seventies  he  came  to  meet  her  in 
New  York  where  they  were  married 
at  the  home  of  her  half-brother,  Gen- 
eral Nelson  Cross.  Since  that  time 
Mrs.  Denison  has  lived  in  Japan  or 
Paris  as  the  case  may  be,  Japan 
proving  a  trying  climate  for  the 
Granite  State  woman,  who  however, 
by  poem  and  prose,  has  rendered  un- 
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sistency,  genius  of  the  printer  lad, 
although  he  must  have  possessed  all 
these  qualities  in  some  degree,  either 
singly  or  collectively,  to  have 
mounted  the  ladder  of  fame  to  the 
height  he  has  attained.  But  "a  lov- 
able fellow" !  Remembering  it,  one 
wonders  if  it  was  not  as  much  in 
this  character  as  of  the  natural  diplo- 
mat that  he  won  the  confidence  of 
the  Japanese. 

With  success  came  thoughts  of 
his  first  sweetheart,  Nellie  Cross, 
and  he  wrote  her  renewing  his  suit. 


stinted   praise   to   the   home   of   her 
girlhood. 

A  characteristic  letter  written  by 
Henry  Denison  to  an  old  friend  of 
his  boyhood,  George  Colby,  may 
prove  of  interest. 

Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
August  3,   1905. 
My   dear   George: 

Your  letter  of  the  28th  ult.  was  duly 
received.  Accept  my  best  thanks  for  it.  I 
am  afraid  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  receiving  and  failing  to  answer  your 
1872  letter  but  not  your  later  one.  In  the 
absence  of  any  good  excuse  for  the  default, 
I  must  appeal  to  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 
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I  shall  endeavor  to  go  up  to  Lancaster 
during  the  time  I  remain  at  Portsmouth. 
But  the  one  thing  that  would  operate  as  a 
deterrent  would  be  the  idea  of  any  kind  of 
a  public  reception.  If  possible  I  want  to 
run  up  quietly  some  Saturday  and  remain 
over  Sunday,  and  I  hope  you  will  put  an 
absolute  veto  on  any  kind  of  a  function. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
H.   W.  Denison. 

And  this  was  exactly  what  Mr. 
Denison   did.     He   came   quietly  to 


the  most  distinguished  diplomats 
of  the  world.  He  resigned  his  posi- 
tion May  I,  1905,  but  at  the  ur- 
gent request  of  Japan  consented  to 
remain  until  Japan  should  get  upon 
a  peace  basis. 

With  Henry  Denison  in  the  office 
of  the  Coos  Republican  were  Henry 
B.  Berry,  George  H.  Emerson, 
Richard  H.  Emerson,  George  H. 
Colby  and  Henry  C.  Hartshorn.     I 
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Lancaster  for  a  few  days'  visit  from 
Portsmouth,  where  in  the  capacity 
of  adviser  to  the  Mikado  he  had 
accompanied  the  Japanese  repre- 
sentatives to  the  'Peace  Congress 
last  August.  The  great  Eastern 
question  was  settled  in  his  home 
state  from  which  he  had  been  ab- 
sent fifteen  years.  With  the  mak- 
ing of  the  new  Japan,  which  has  so 
astonished  the  nations,  Henry  W. 
Denison  has  had  more  to  do  than 
any  other  foreigner  and  he  is  with- 
out   doubt    to    be    counted    among 


know  of  no  "printer's  pranks"  to 
chronicle  of  these,  but  in  the  days 
of  the  old  Coos  Democrat,  of  which 
the  Republican  was  the  successor, 
they  were  plentiful,  troublesome  and 
well  remembered  by  the  towns- 
people. For  among  these  turbu- 
lent souls,  who  made  the  office  of 
Hon.  James  M.  Rix  anything  but 
a  bed  of  roses  to  that  nervous, 
somewhat  irascible  editor,  were 
"Fighting  Ed"  Cross  and  Charles 
Francis  Brown,  aifterward  widely 
known    as    Artemus    Ward,    "Arte- 
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mus  the  delicious,"  as  he  was  called 
by  Charles  Reade,  the  first  Ameri- 
can humorist  to  receive  recogni- 
tion abroad. 

Just  opposite  the  corner  of  Higli 
and  Main  streets  are  the  Kent  place 
and  Kent  fountain,  which  is  a  gran- 
ite water  box  with   two  streams  of 
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water.  An  ornate  arch  surmounts 
the  water  box,  supporting  a  bronze 
Victory.     The  inscription  is, 

In  Memoriam 

Richard    Peabody    Kent 

Emily  Mann  Kent 

To  the  Town 

From  Henry  O.   Kent 

Edward  R.  Kent 

Charles  N.  Kent 

1892 

Richard  Peabody  Kent  may  be 
said  to  be  the  first  successful  mer- 
chant of  Lancaster.  He  came  to 
Lancaster  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
1825,  and  from  that  time,  when  it 
was    "a    place    of    a    dozen    houses, 


some  mills  and  one  store  kept  by 
Major  Aaron  Brackett,"  to  March 
11,  1885,  Mr.  Kent  kept  a  daily  rec- 
ord of  all  events  of  interest  which 
transpired  in  the  town,  thus  furnish- 
ing material  of  abundant  historic 
and  biographical  value.  Mr.  Kent's 
ancestors  landed  in  Newbury. 
Massachusetts,  in  1635.  Chancellor 
James  Kent  of  New  York  and  Gov- 
ernor Edward  Kent  of  Maine  and 
other  distinguished  men  represented 
the  different  branches  of  the  Kent 
family  in  the  New  World.  But  Mr. 
Kent  never  was  in  public  life ;  he 
was  a  business  man  in  the  best  and 
truest  sense  of  that  much  abused 
word.      Secretary    and    treasurer    of 
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public  buildings  and  institutions, 
trustee  and  president  of  Lancaster 
Academy,  cashier  of  the  first  Lan- 
caster bank,  corporator  in  the  first 
railway,  he  yet  was  a  merchant  and 
in  his  manifold  transactions  he  was 
known  as  "the  exponent  of  commer- 
cial   integrity   and    absolute    truth." 
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three  times  nominee  for  Con- 
gress and  twice  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor. An  adept  in  Masonry,  he  has 
its  degrees  to  the  thirty-third  inclu- 
sive and  has  been  the  recipient  of  all 
its  honors.  He  is  department  com- 
mander of  New  Hampshire  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

It  was  in  i860  that  Colonel  Kent 
sat  in  the  national  convention  as 
alternate  at  large  and  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  President. 
Twelve  years  later,  1872,  in  Cincin- 
nati, he  nominated  Horace  Greeley, 
and  in  1884,  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion, he  nominated  Grover  Cleve- 
land for  the  same  high  office  and 
made  the  nominating  speech  for 
New  England.  During  the  war  he 
was    assistant    adjutant    general    of 


His  son,  Charles  N.  Kent, 
is  identified  with  the  Row- 
ell  advertising  business, 
New  York  City,  and  Colo- 
nel Edward  Kent,  a  promi- 
nent Mason,  who  was  for 
many  years  in  business 
with  his  father,  is  now  a 
druggist  on  Main  street 
and  is  always  a  representa- 
tive man  in  all  social  and 
public  events. 

Henry  Oakes  Kent  was 
graduated  at  Norwich  Mili- 
tary University  in  1854,  re- 
ceiving from  it  honorary 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Laws,  and 
has  filled  many  state  of- 
fices, among  them  those  of 
state  senator,  bank  com- 
missioner and  president  of 
the  Forestry  Commission. 
He  was  postmaster  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  naval 
officer  of  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton    from     1885     to     1890, 
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the  state  and  colonel  of  the  17th  N. 
H.  Vols.,  1862.  His  rank  and  ser- 
vice were  especially  recognized  by 
Act  of  Congress,  and  on  the  incom- 
ing of  the  second  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration he  was  invited  to  the 
position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War. 


by  him  at  the  observance  of  the 
Festival  of  St.  John,  June  24,  1880, 
at  which  he  was  presented  with  a 
past  master's  jewel  by  North  Star 
Lodge,   on    his    retiring   as    master. 

"There's  many  a  badge  that's  unco  braw, 

Wi'  ribbon,  lace  and  tape  on ; 

Let  kings  and  princes  wear  them  a', 


MAIN    STREET 


As  a  public  speaker  Colonel  Kent 
is  spirited,  argumentative  and  con- 
vincing. Some  of  his  more  impor- 
tant speeches  are  the  nominating 
speech  at  Chicago,  response  to  the 
toast,  "The  President  of  the  United 
States,"  at  the  Boston  banquet  to 
Governor  Hill  of  New  York,  and  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  at  the  reception  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  of  Virginia  by  John 
A.  Andrew  Post  of  Massachusetts 
on  Bunker  Hill  Day,  1887.  Wegg- 
like,  Colonel  Kent  sometimes 
"drops  into  poetry,"  but  the  fall  is 
not  disastrous  as  with  so  many  pub- 
lic men.  I  give  you  a  taste  of  his 
quality  in  the  charming  lines  read 


Gie  me  the  master's  apron, — 
The    honest    craftsman    apron, — 
The  jolly  Free  Mason's  apron. 
Bide  he  at  hame   or  roam   afar, 
Before  his   touch   fa's  bolt  and  bar, 
The  gates  of  fortune  fly  ajar, 
Gin  he  but  wears   the   apron. 

"For  w'alth  and  honors,  pride  and  power, 

Are  crumbling  staves  to  base  on; 

Fraternity  sauld  rule  the  hour, 

And  ilka  worthy  Mason, — 

Each  Free  Accepted  Mason, — 

Each    ancient-crafted    Mason. 

Then  brithers   let   a  halesome  song, 

Arise  your  friendly  ranks  along; 

Gude  wives  and  bairnies  blithely  sing 

To  the  ancient  badge,  wi'  the  apron  string. 

That  is  worn  by  the  Master  Mason." 

On   Main  street  we  pass  on  the 
right  the  Unitarian  church,  standing 
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since  1 856.  The  other  churches  in 
Lancaster  are  the  Episcopal,  the 
Catholic  and  Christian  Science.  We 
pass  the  home  of  Colonel  Kent  and 
the  old  stone  house  with  its  Corin- 
thian pillars  which  was  once  the 
home  of  Hon.  William  Burns. 
Lancaster    Academy,    the    Hunking 


fearless  advocacy  of  such  causes  as 
he  adopted.  He  had  shrewdness  and 
much  common  sense.  He  was 
aggressive  and  at  the  same  time 
reasonable,  with  a  quickness  to  seize 
upon  the  weakness  of  his  opponent's 
cause.  While  in  Congress  he  made 
several     speeches     which     attracted 
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place,  and  many  another  dear  to  the 
townsman  and  the  antiquarian.  On 
the  right  is  the  Congregational 
church,  known  in  the  old  days  of 
Parson  Willard  as  "the  standing 
church"  because  the  'congregation 
stood  at  prayers  instead  of  kneeling, 
and  the  Court  House,  which  re- 
placed the  one  which  was  burned. 
Farther  on  is  the  home  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Jordan  and  "Benton  Manor," 
where  once  lived  Hon.  Jacob  Ben- 
ton and  his  wife,  Louisa  Dow. 
daughter  of  General  Neal  Dow  of 
Portland,   Maine. 

Like  Colonel  Kent,  Mr.  Benton 
was  a  tall  man,  more  than  six  feet. 
and  well  built,  and  from  the  time 
of  his  first  identification  with  poli- 
tics 'he  was  noted  for  his  strong  and 


attention  and  one  of  them  made 
February  25,  1868,  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  extensively 
circulated  throughout  the  country  as 
a  campaign  document.  Mr.  Benton 
was  re-elected  from  the  Third  New 
Hampshire  district  as  representa- 
tive to  Congress  in  1869.  He  was 
a  brigadier-general  of  the  militia, 
and  an  excellent  lawyer,  with  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice,  having 
three  law  partners  between  the 
years  1855  an<^  x887,  Ossian  Ray. 
J.  H.  Benton,  Jr.,  and  H.  I.  Goss. 

Mr.  Benton  was  killed  by  a  run- 
away horse  ten  years  ago  on  the 
day  when  the  Benton  fountain  was 
presented  to  the  town  of  Lancaster. 
He  had  driven  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion to  meet  General  Dow,  but  be- 
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fore  the  venerable  prohibitionist 
reached  the  carriage  the  horse 
bolted  and  its  driver  was  killed.  The 
fountain  is  of  red  granite  and  has, 
besides  the  usual  arrangements  of 
water  trough  and  separate  stream 
for  drinking  purposes  for  men,  one 
for  lesser  animals  where  they  can 
drink  with  ease.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  better  illustration  of  Mrs.  Ben- 
ton's kindness  and  thoughtfulness 
than  this  adequate  provision  for  the 
smaller  animals.    Pro  Bono  Publico 


is  another.  Both  hold  degrees  from 
Dartmouth,  the  first  being  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Laws,  honorary, 
the  last  in  the  class  of  1890,  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.  Mr.  Benton  is  a  well 
known  journalist,  editor,  dramatic 
critic    and   club    man. 

Across  the  bridge  is  beautiful  Elm 
street,  where  among  other  buildings 
stands  the  Williams  house,  once  the 
residence  of  Governor  Jared  W.  Wil- 
liams, who  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University,    1818,   and   who   studied 
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is  inscribed  on  the  globe  which  sur- 
mounts the  fountain ;  underneath  is 
the  memorial  inscription,  while  di- 
rectly above  the  water  trough  are 
the  words,  "Thou  shalt  bring  forth 
the  water  out  of  the  rock.  So  shalt 
thou  give  the  congregation  and  their 
beasts  drink." 

There  are  many  men  of  mark  be- 
longing to  the  Benton  family.  Josiah 
H.  Benton,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  the  well 
knwn  lawyer,  is  one  of  them.  Jay 
B.  Benton  of  the  Boston  Transcript 


law  at  the  noted  law  school  of 
Litchfield,  Connecticut.  In  1822  he 
opened  a  law  office  in  Lancaster 
where  he  practiced  many  years.  In 
1834  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  and  was  president  of  that 
body  for  the  two  years  following. 
In  1837  ne  entered  Congress  and 
served  four  years,  and  in  1847  ne 
was  elected  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire.  It  was  in  1853  that  he 
filled  the  vacancy  in  the  United 
States    Senate    occasioned    by    the 
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death  of  Hon.  C.  G.  Atherton,  and 
in  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  convention.  Besides  these 
political  distinctions,  Governor 
Williams  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Dartmouth 
College  and  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Brown  University.  The  writer  re- 
members him  as  an  old  time  gentle- 
man with  a  manner  at  once  winning 
and  dignified. 

Very  popular  as  a  lawyer  and  citi- 
zen   was    General    Ira    Young,  who 


"the  Nestor  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire bar."  He  was  a  quiet  man,  an 
unassuming  man,  methodical  and 
conscientious,  but  with  a  play  of 
humor  that  was  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning out  of  a  quiet  sky.  Until  1854 
his  life  was  spent  in  Vermont  where 
he  was  state  senator,  state  attorney 
and  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Vermont.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight  in  the  year 
1893,  "full  of  years  and  honor." 
His   tall,   erect   figure,   his   clear-cut 
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came  to  Lancaster  from  Colebrook 
to  practice  in  1839.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  military  affairs,  passing 
quickly  from  the  captaincy  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  State  cavalry  '  to 
brigadier  general  of  the  Sixth  regi- 
ment in  1839  and  major  general  of 
the  Second  division  in  1837.  His 
brethren  of  the  bar  erected  a  tomb- 
stone to  his  memory  when  he  died 
in  1845  f°r  ms  "courtesy  and  ability 
as  a  lawyer  and  his  high  character 
for  honor  and  integrity  as  a  man." 
William    Heywood    is    known    as 


features     and     urbane     manners     I 
well   remember. 

Another  man  of  mark  was  Hiram 
.  A.  Fletcher.  Born  in  Vermont,  he 
was  carried  when  an  infant  by  his 
parents  to  the  "Indian  Stream 
country,"  the  troubled  boundary  now 
in  Northern  Coos,  where  the  "In- 
dian Stream  Wfar"  threatened  dire 
consequences  to  the  United  States 
until  settled  by  the  Ashburnham 
treaty  in  which  Webster  took  a 
hand.  The  Fletcher  family  was  one 
of  considerable  means,  and  the  son, 
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Hiram,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  be- 
gan the  reading  of  law  with  General 
Seth    Cushman    of    Guildhall,    Ver- 


Chief  Justice  John  J.  Gilchrist  was 
a  fellow  student.  Mr.  Fletcher 
practiced  fifteen  years  in  Colebrook 


mont,  and  continued  later  with 
Jared  W.  Williams  of  Lancaster  and 
Governor  Hubbard  of  Charlestown. 


and  thirty  in  Lancaster.  His  part- 
ners were  William  Heywood  and 
later  William   Burns   and  the  last 
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four  years  his  son,  Everett  Fletcher, 
a  descendant  on  his  mother's  side  of 
Lancaster's  first  lawyer,  Judge 
Everett.  One  of  the  daughters, 
Mira,  became  the  wife  of  Judge 
Ladd,  and  the  mother  of  Fletcher 
Ladd,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Philippines,  thus  furnishing  an  in- 
teresting point  in  heredity. 

William  Burns,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Robert  Burns,  a  former  member  of 
Congress,  from  whom  the  son  re- 
ceived a  Scottish  inheritance  of 
great  vigor  and  persistency,  was  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth,  class  of 
1841.  After  studying  law  with 
Judge  Wilcox  of  Oxford  awhile,  he 
entered'  Harvard  Law  School,  grad- 
uating 1843.  He  came  to  Lancas- 
ter in  1846,  and  the  year  following 
Governor  Williams  appointed  him 
a  member  of  his  staff  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Later  Governor  Wil- 
liams appointed  him  solicitor  for 
Coos  County,  a  position  which  he 
held  five  years.  His  partnership 
with  Hon.  B.  F.  Whiddon  lasted 
many  years  and  later,  with  Hiram 
Fletcher,  when  the  firm  was  known 
as  Fletcher  &  Burns,  they  were 
attorneys  for  the  Grand  Trunk  rail- 
road. In  1869  Mr.  Burns  and  Wil- 
liam Heywood's  son,  Henry,  entered 
into  a  partnership  which  continued 
until  Mr.  Burns  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  practice  on  account  h  of 
ill  health.  An  able  speaker,  legal 
and  political,  he  was  one  of  the 
truest  advocates  of  the  principles 
of  the  New  Hampshire  democratic 
party.  He  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  twice,  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  old  Third  District 
and  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  i860. 

If  I  have  written  at  some  length 
of  these  "builders"  of  Lancaster,  so 
many  of  them  lawyers,  it  is  because 


I  wish  my  readers  to  know  some- 
thing more  than  the  current  local 
history  of  Lancaster.  Figures  do 
not  lie  but  they  are  apt  to  deceive, 
and  that  a  town  of  less  than  four 
thousand  inhabitants  should  have 
made  so  much  good  history  is  re- 
markable. 

The  little  drive  over  Bunker  Hill 
discloses  the  beautiful  residences  of 
the  jeweller,  W.  I.  Hatch,  D.  M. 
White,  editor  of  the  Coos  Democrat 
and  a  Brown  University  man. 
Charles  Cleveland,  and  George 
Lane. 

Dr.  Leith  lives  up  this  way,  so 
does  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  they  are  two 
of  Lancaster's  most  successful 
physicians.  Dr.  Ezra  Mitchell  is 
president  of  the  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, as  well  as  of  several  other 
societies.  He  is  widely  known 
throughout  the  country.  His  col- 
league is  Dr.  Emmons  Stockwell, 
the  well  known  surgeon. 

We  have  taken  a  rather  circum- 
scribed sweep  over  the  hills,  and 
now  we  come  back  to  Middle  street, 
past  the  handsome  store  of  the  La- 
Fayette  Moore  Company,  which 
does  a  very  large  business,  Richard- 
son's furniture  store  and  Frank 
Smith's  grain  store.  Mr.  Smith  does 
a  large  lumber  business  also,  and 
probably  the  largest  output  of  flour 
in  New  England  comes  from  his 
mills.  He  is  a  man  of  note  in  town 
affairs,  educational  and  political,  has 
been  representative  of  his  town, 
chairman  of  the  important  county 
convention  of  1886  and  a  frequent 
delegate  to  other  county  and  state 
conventions ;  a  Free  Mason  of 
twenty-five  years'  standing  and  a 
man  to  be  relied  on  in  all  enterprises 
which  pertain  to  the  public  good. 

The  Thompson  manufactory  com- 
bines   many    important    industries. 
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From  the  time  of  the  Rines 
plow,  still  in  use  on  some  Coos 
farms,  when  W.  W.  Rines  was 
the  owner  of  a  sawmill,  down 
through  the  ownership  of  the 
property  by  Jared  I.  Williams 
&  Company  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  firm  under  its  present  name,  it 
has  maintained  a  high  reputation 
for  making  excellent  machinery.  In 
addition  to  iron  foundry  work,  they 
are  machinists  and  millwrights  and 
manufacture  wood  working  ma- 
chinery, shafting,  gearing  planers, 
special  machinery,  etc.,  etc.  The 
firm  holds  some  special  patents  of 
its  own.  K.  B.  Fletcher,  Jr.,  and 
F.  HI  Twitchel  belong  to  the 
Thompson  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, and  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  business  much 
of  the  company's  success  is  due. 

Other  manufactories  are  the  H. 
H.  Jones  &  Company,  Belt  Flooks 
Company  manufactory  (Mr.  Jones 
was  himself  the  inventor  of  the  val- 
uable auxiliary  of  the  milling  indus- 
try) ;  Hartley,  the  monumental  and 
marble  works ;  Baker  &  Cummings, 
electric  light  company,  and  Quimby 
&  Moore,  extension  case  company. 

George  H.  Colby's  bookstore  is 
the  largest  this  side  of  Boston.  He 
is  a  man  of  enterprise  who  has  trav- 
elled extensively  and  keeps  abreast 
with  the  world  in  its  wide  questions 
which  affect  the  public  good.  He 
has  been  mentioned  before  in  these 
annals  as  the  boyhood  friend  of 
Henry  Denison.  His  brother,  Dr. 
Frank  Colby,  formerly  of  Lancas- 
ter, was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College  and  while  there  received  the 
appointment  of  physician  on  the 
Khedive's  staff  in  Egypt. 

Hon.  Irving  Webster  Drew, 
known  as  Major  Drew,  because  of 
his  service  in  the  Third  Regiment, 


New  Hampshire  National  Guards,  is 
a  man  conspicuous  for  his  brilliant 
qualities  as  a  lawyer  and  advocate. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati 
Democratic  National  Convention 
of  1880  and  a  state  senator  in 
1883,  where  'he  was  easily  leader, 
being  a  judicious  legislator,  super- 
ior debater  and  very  skillful  in  par- 
liamentary matters.  His  son, 
Pitt  Drew,  and  his  son-in-law,  Ed- 
ward Hall,  are  members  of  the  law 
firm  of  Congressman  Powers  of  Bos- 
ton. All  three  are  Dartmouth  men, 
closely  connected  with  the  athletic 
interests  of  Dartmouth,  Hall  being 
president  of  the  athletic  associa- 
tion and  Pitt  Drew  a  popular  base 
ball  captain  in  his  college  years. 
Drew  and  Hall,  and,  I  think,  Powers, 
are  all  graduates  of  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Ex-Governor  Chester  Bradley 
Jordan  comes  from  an  old  English 
family,  and  -his  grandfather  was  one 
of  the  daring  little  band  that  effected 
the  historic  capture  of  General  Pres- 
cott.  The  early  life  of  Chester  was 
one  of  toil,  but  'his  love  of  knowl- 
edge was  ministered  to  by  such 
newspapers  as  the  New -York  Tri- 
bune long  before  he  was  out  of 
the  district  school.  Indeed  his  edu- 
cation was  always  of  the  wider  sort 
which  comes  from  a  knowledge  of 
men  and  events  and  '  discursive 
reading  rather  than  academic  train- 
ing, for,  although  he  graduated  from 
Colebrook  Academy,  he  never  went 
to  college.  However,  Dartmouth 
College  gave  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Doc- 
tor of  Laws,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment dinner  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Webster  Centennial,  it  was  said  that 
Governor  Jordan  made  the  most 
effective  speech.  Mr.  Jordan  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Ladd  and 
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afterward  of  Ray,  Drew  &  Hey  wood, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875. 
Five  years  later  he  was  elected  rep- 
resentative of  the  Republican  party 
and  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
House,  making  so  good  a  presiding 
officer  that  the  Manchester  Union, 
the  leading  Democratic  paper,  said 
of  him  at  the  closing  session,  "For 
Speaker  Jordan  there  is  but  one  en- 
comium, and  that  fell  from  the  lips 
of  all,  'Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant.'  "  Mr.  Jordan  was  chair- 
man of  the  state  convention  held  in 
1882  and  in  1886  he  had  the  unani- 
mous nomination  for  state  senator. 
In  1882  he  was  chosen  honorary 
member  of  the  Third  Regiment, 
New  Hampshire  National  Guards ; 
in  1883  elected  member  of  Webster 
Historical  Society  of  Boston; in  1884 
chosen  honorary  member  of  the 
Seventh  New  Hampshire  Veterans' 
Association.  He  is  a  Mason  and  a 
man  of  sterling  worth  and  integrity, 
broad-minded  and  impartial,  with 
great  kindness  and  geniality.  No 
more  popular  man  ever  became 
governor  of  New  Hampshire  or  bet- 
ter performed  the  duties  which  came 
to  him.  Governor  Williams  and 
Governor  Jordan  well  deserve  the 
pride    and    praise    of    the    state    at 


large    and    Lancaster    in    particular. 

Of  the  men  who  have  gone  out 
from  Lancaster,  John  W.  Weeks  of 
Newton,  member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts  deserves  notice  be- 
cause he  comes  from  an  old  family 
of  worth  and  influence  which  hafs 
done  much  to  shape  Lancaster  and 
make  its  history.  The  ancestor  who 
came  from  England  in  1656  was 
spoken  of  in  the  history  of  those 
times  as  "one  of  the  men  who  stood 
rather  for  Massachusetts  than  the 
crown."  The  father  of  Congress- 
man Weeks  was  William  D.  Weeks 
and  his  mother  was  a  niece  of  Gov- 
ernor Williams. 

Large  families  have  been  common 
in  Lancaster.  James  W.  Weeks 
says,  "There  were  in  my  boyhood 
nine  families  residing  near  Mount 
Prospect,  their  children  numbering 
sixty-five,  and  sixty-three  of  these 
attained  majority,"  and  an  old  stage- 
driver  used  to  quote  a  reply  which 
he  made  to  a  gentleman  of  more 
favored  climate,  as  he  thought,  who 
asked,  "What  can  you  raise  here?" 
"Men,  sir,  we  raise  men." 

Lancaster  has  kept  on  raising 
men,  and  men  of  the  right  sort,  men 
that  New  England  may  well  be 
proud  to  own. 


A  Persian   Proverb 

By  Edwin  H.  Keen 


If  thou  would'st  turn  this  world  into  an  inn, 
And  spend  to-night  in  drunkenness  and  sin, 
Remember  that  there  will  remain  in  store, 
Tomorrow,  with  the  headache  and  the  score ! 


Lakewood,  a  Famous  Winter  Resort 


By  Percival  R.  Eaton 


TEN  or  a  dozen  degrees  below 
freezing  in  New  York,  the 
wind  blowing  keen  up  the  bay 
and  people  shivering  in  their  furs. 
Winter  is  on  in  very  truth  and  those 
who  can  are  planning  to  flee  before 
the  biting  winds  and  find  refuge  in 
Florida  and  the  tropics. 

But  what  is  the  need  of  this?  Not 
two  hours'  ride  out  of  the  great 
city,  fifty-nine  miles  to  be  exact,  you 
can  find  Indian  summer  in  a  shel- 
tered region  overgrown  with  pine 
forests  much  like  those  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks.    That's  at  Lakewood. 

Beyond  a  doubt  every  evil  has  its 
remedy,  and  the  wise  Creator  who 


permits  New  York  and  winter  to 
come  together  placed  a  refuge  ,for 
this  trouble  near  at  hand.  Various 
reasons  are  given  why  the  temper- 
ature is  higher  Lakewood  than  it  is 
in  neighboring  cities,  but  it  is  a  fact. 
Probably  it  is  due  to  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
swings  in  near  this  portion  of  the 
Jersey  coast.  Probably  also  the 
sheltering,  shielding  pines  have 
their  part  in  it.  Whatever  the 
reason  the  fact  remains,  and  it  is  a 
cause  of  joy  and  comfort  to  thou- 
sands of  people  who  find  the  north- 
ern winters  severe  and  wish  to 
escape  their  extreme  rigor  without 
going  far  away  or  into  an  enervat- 
ing climate.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
for  the  New  Yorker :  ninety  minutes 
of  comfort  on  one  of  the  splendid 
trains  of  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Railroad, — then,  paradise. 

Laden  with  the  aromatic  fra- 
grance of  the  pines,  the  air  is  pecu- 
liarly dry  and  bracing.  Lakewood 
lies  in  a  geological  belt  where  the 
soil  is  porous,  thereby  creating  a 
natural  drainage  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  health-preserving,  life-giving 
qualities  of  this  famous  winter  re- 
sort. 

It  is  not  climate  and  drainage  and 
aromatic  pines  which  'have  done  all 
this,  however.  These  are  the  sure 
foundations  on  which  the  fame  of 
the  place  is  built,  but  man  has  done 
much  to  add  to  the  glories  of  nature 
other  glories  which  surpass  even 
these,  and  make  the  climax  of  the 
attractions  of  the  place. 
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The  millionaires,  who  scour  the 
earth  for  beautiful  and  balmy  spots 
in  which  to  pitch  their  palaces,  be- 
gan to  discover  Lakewood  a  quarter 
century  ago  or  so,  and  more  and 
more  of  them  have  been  making-  it 
their  transient  or  permanent  abode 
ever  since.  The  patronage  of  wealth 
and  culture  have  made  the  place 
what  it  is  to-day  and  is  destined  to 
make  it  even  more  beautiful  and 
more  famous  in  the  future.  Yet 
Lakewood  was  a  local  habitation 
and  had  another  name  before  that. 
We  don't  need  to  go  back  to  the 
days  when  Sir  Hendrick  Hudson's 
crew  on  the  "Half  Moon"  ex- 
changed love  tales  with  the  dusky 
Indian  maidens,  nor  even  to  the 
Dutch  days  when  Peter  Minuet  took 
advantage  of  New  Jersey  possibili- 
ties; we  will  come  down  to  modern 
history  that  can  be  vouched  for  by 
residents  of  to-day. 

Washington  Furnace  was  the 
name  of  the  hamlet  here  in  Revolu- 
tionary times  and  this  it  remained 
until  1832  when  it  became  Bergen 
Iron  Works.  Again,  from  1865  to 
1880  it  was  known  as  Bricksburg. 
from  Joseph  W.  Brick  who  owned 
much'   of   the    land    thereabouts. 

After  his  death  in  1847  an^  prior 
to  the  change  of  the  place  to  Bricks- 
burg, it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
four:  Robert  Campbell,  manager  of 
of  the  works  who  married  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Campbell,  Riley  A. 
Brick,  a  son,  and  Josephine,  a 
daughter,  who  had  purchased  the 
interests  of  the  other  heirs,  until 
1865  when  after  purchasing  about 
twenty-two  thousand  acres  the 
Bricksburg  Land  and  Improvement 
Company  came  into  existence  under 
a  charter  granted  in  1866. 

For  many  years  this  company 
tried   to    interest    moneyed    men    in 


New  York  and  elsewhere,  but  the 
time  was  not  yet  ripe  and  after 
many  reverses  the  enterprise  failed. 
About  this  time  Mr.  C.  H.  Kim- 
ball was  on  his  way  south  seeking 


THE  LATE   C.    H.    KIMBALL 

rest  from  his  strenuous  duties  on 
Change.  He  stopped  at  this  little 
village  to  visit  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  his 
old  school  friend,  the  wife  of  Cap- 
tain A.  M.  Bradshaw  the  pioneer 
real  estate  man  of  this  section  who 
built  the  first  cottage  in  this  town, 
which  was  afterward  remodelled 
into  the  beautiful  modern  home — 
"The  Gables" — of  Samuel  D.  Davis. 
Mr.  Kimball  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
place  that  he  became  a  devoted 
promoter  and  to  his  personal  enthu- 
siasm and  persuasive  individuality 
in  connection  with  another  Wall 
street  banker  are  many  of  the 
happy  citizens  indebted  for  the  lo- 
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which  so  many  pleasant  associations 
linger  as  "The  Old  Homestead."  It 
saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  Bricksburg, 
the  change  to  Lakewood  and  its 
steady  progress.  The  farewell  party 
is  well  remembered  by  Isaac  Van 
Hise  and  other  citizens  who  were  in 
the  old  town  before  the  days  of  lux- 
ury. 

On  December  15th,  1879,  after  the 
stock  of  the  old  company  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new,  there  was 
begun  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
place  the  merits  of  so  worthy  a 
place  before  the  public,  and  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  these  gentlemen, 
some  of  whom  died  before  the  re- 
sults were  made  known,  are  we  in 
debt  for  this  ideal  winter  resting- 
place. 

Within  the  town  limits  is  the 
charming  sheet  of  water  named  by 
Henry  M.  Alexander,  a  noted 
lawyer  and  esteemed  friend  of  the 
family   at    that   time,   for   the   three 
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cations  of  their  homes  in  Lake- 
wood. 

In  1878  the  town  seemed  to 
be  on  the  decline,  however,  and 
lots  could  be  purchased  at 
one's  own  price.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball was  among  those  who 
had  faith  in  the  future  and 
advised  all  property  owners  to 
"hold  on." 

In  1879,  "The  Old  Home- 
stead" built  by  Mr.  Brick  in 
1835  was  leased  to  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Merriman  who  on  June  6th, 
1880,  moved  to  her  present 
home,  "The  Madison"— the 
first  cottage  boarding  house 
built  in  this  town. 

There  was  probably  no 
building  in  the  county,  around 
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daughters  of  Mr.  Brick.  A  unique 
combination  of  their  given  names, 
Caroline,  Sarah  and  Josephine,  gave 
the  pretty  title  which  many  imagine 
to  be  of  Indian  origin :  Lake  Cara- 
Sal-Jo. 

Through  the  columns  of  the 
Times  and  Journal,  a  vote  was 
taken  by  the  people  and  in  1880 
the  little  village,  which  through 
enterprise  had  become  a  favorite 
winter   home   of   many   who   appre- 


ciate an  atmosphere  so  balmy, 
was  named  on  account  of  the  Lake 
and  the  woods :  Lakewood. 

Many  miles  of  fine  roads,  roman- 
tic walks  and  saddle  trails  among 
the  pines,  and  sumptuous  hotels  in 
the  village  were  built  and  to-day 
stand  ready  to  compete  with  the 
best  in  way  of  excellence  and  com- 
fort. 

As  one  writer  says :  "The  far- 
reaching  fame  of  the  hotels  in  Lake- 
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wood  is  well  deserved  for  they  rank 
with  the  best  in  the  world." 

Since  the  Laurel  House,  the 
pioneer  hotel  of  the  village,  was 
opened  on  April  6th,  1880  and  to- 
day is  noted  for  its  wonderful  com- 
bination of  luxurious  appointments 
and  homelike  atmosphere,  there  has 
been  a  steady  on-coming  of  tran- 
sient and  permanent  residents  to 
Lakewood. 

One    evening    in   the   old    Laurel 
House  is  well  remembered  as  "New 
England     Night"     for     among     the 
noted   guests  were   Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Houghton,    Mr.    and 
Mrs.  Mifflin  and  their  fam- 
ilies, S.  D.  Warren  and  J. 
Montgomery     Sears,     and 
the     genial     author's     re- 
marks   after    dinner    were 
characteristic    of    our    be- 
loved   old    New    England 
story-teller. 

About  three  years  after 
the  Laurel  House,  Clifton 
Hall  came  into  use  and 
was  run  until  March  1889 
when  the  owner  removed 
the  old  frame  and  built  the 
first  brick  hotel  in  town — 
the  Palmer  House — which 
opened  on  the 
November  1890. 

While  this  hotel  was  in  process 
of  construction,  the  ground  was 
broken  on  Clifton  avenue  and 
Seventh  street  and  in  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  working  days  The 
Lakewood,  the  largest  hotel  in 
town,  was  opened  on  January  6th, 
1891. 

This  same  year  thirty-three  cot- 
tages— twenty-five  on  Monmouth 
avenue  alone — were  built,  and  this 
shows  the  increasing  popularity  of 
Lakewood. 


At    the    formal    opening    of    the 

fourth     hotel,    on     December    21st, 

1891,  Mr.  W.  E.  Bailey,  a  guest  at 

the  time,  read  the  following  original 

poem  : 

To  Rome  in  ancient  days  all  pathways  led. 
To  Lakewood  now,  almost,  it  might  be  said. 
A  score  of  things  are  set  to  clearly  show, 
Like  finger-boards,  where  one  should  wish 

to  go; 
For    Pleasure,    Health    and    Fashion,    these 

agree — 
And  striking  semblance  this  the  Fates  were 

three. 
Moreover,  here,  the  Graces  all  are  found ; 
Lo !     In    the    Pines    we    touch    enchanted 

ground. 


was 
seventeenth      of 
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Imperial  Rome  has  had  her  gain  to-day; 
Manhattan  now  must  claim  a  wider  sway. 
Its    multitudes    their    crowded   bounds    run 

o'er, 
In  summer  peopling  all  the  Jersey  shore; 
And  when  the  Fall  winds   come,   with  icy 

whiff, 
To   freeze   mosquitoes  into    corpses    stiff, 
With    quickened    pulse    her    people    gladly 

turn 
Where  chimneys   draw,  and  fires   are  built 

to  burn. 

Men    have    departed    from    their    fathers' 

ways ; 
Change   is   the   order   of  these   later   days; 
What   fancy  bids  they're  very  apt  to  do — 
A  generation  bent  on  something  new. 
At   home   they   tarry  but   a   little   time, 
Then  hunt  a  cooler  or  a  warmer  clime. 
New    Yorkers    seek   this   balsam-laden    air, 
To  breathe  ozone  between  good  bills  of  fare 
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The  wise  Bostonians  come  with  equal  zest, 

And  who  shall  call  them  blind  to  what  is 
best? 

Good  Philadelphia  friends  have  learned  the 
way, 

Fair  Cincinnati  sends  a  great  array. 

What  Hercules  could  check  the  Brooklyn 
tide 

With  Dr.    Storrs,  and  all  the  city's  pride? 

What  other  Mecca  draws  those  patrons 
hence 

Who  knows  so  well  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence ? 

Some    magic    in   the   Laurel   House   of   old 
On  patrons  lays   its  fascinating  hold. 
Chicago,  even,  gives  to  it  her  fair; 
A  hundred  cities  send  their  choicest  there; 
Men  born  to  rank,  or  who  their  rank  have 

made ; 
Men    high    in    art,    in    law,    the    kings    of 

trade; 
Bishops    and    priests — like    boys    dismissed 

for  play, 
Their   minds   unbent — they   hold   the   years 

at  bay. 

What  tender  memories  cluster  round  that 
place, 

Which  some  of  us  will  not  let  time  efface! 

We,  who  together  there  have  met  before, 

Miss  friends,  alas!  whom  we  shall  meet 
no  more ; 

Their  names  are  linked  with  many  a  happy 
year; 

They  added  brightness  to  the  Laurel  cheer; 

We  think  of  them  in  that  familiar  scene, 

And  lift  the  prayer,  "Lord,  keep  their  mem- 
ory green !" 

Now  turn  we  to  the  Laurel-in-the-Pines, 
To  praise  its  beauty,  and  its  graceful  lines ! 
As,   when    a   child    is   born    to    some   good 

friend, 
Our  glad  congratulations  swift  we  send, 
So   now   with   love   and   wishes,   true   and 

strong, 
Let  heart  and  voice  the  sentiment  prolong; 
We  greetings  make,  and  heartiest  welcome 

give, 
This  Lakewood  prodigy  deserves  to  live ! 

Fair  child  of  those  who  tore  old  Bricks- 
burg  down, 

And  reared  thy  sister  in  this  new  named 
town, 

Fair  is  thy  face — thy  form  surpassing  fair! 

Thy  parts  more  comely  than  thy  sister's 
are! 

In  beauty  decked — outstretching  winsome 
arms — 

We  yield  us  captive  to  thy  potent  charms; 

We  feast,  with  raptured  eyes,  on  what  we 
see, 

And  own  that  Art  has  done  her  best  for 
thee ! 


Thy  heritage  is  good,  for  thou  art  heir 
To   what    long   years   have   built   with    pa- 
tient care. 
Thy  rosy  youth  predicts  a  lasting  age, 
And  thou  art  come  of  vigorous  parentage. 
Thy    sister's    creed   be    thine,    safe   counsel 

hers — 
'Twill  bring  to  thee  a  crowd  of  worship- 
pers; 
And  they,  neglecting  other  favored  shrines, 
Shall  bide  beneath  The  Laurel-in-the-Pines. 

Now    on    this    Laurel    with    the    hyphen'd 

name 
Rest  all  the  prestige  of  the  Laurel  fame! 
Rest  all  the  benisons  of  coming  friends ! 
Rest  praise  of  those  who  reap  the  divi- 
dends ! 
May  sun  and  rain  prepare  the  oak  and  pine 
For  open  fires ;  and  all  good  things  combine 
To  make  it  run  a  hundred  years  at  least, 
That  children's  children  here  may  come  to 
feast ! 

That    children's    children    in    these    woods 

may  play, 
And  pledge  their  love  upon  the  Lakeside 

way; 
That   Hygeia,   goddess,   may  not   lose   her 

reign, 
Supreme  to-day  o'er  all  this  sandy  plain; 
That   naught    disturb   the   influence   serene 
Which    flows    to    Lakewood    through    this 

rosy  Queen; 
That  on  her  smiling  happy  subjects  all, 
To  latest  day  her  benedictions  fall ! 


And  now  a  moment  in  a  lighter  mood — 
If  we  had  power  to  decorate  the  good — 
Their  merits  great  with  titles  to  requite — 
So  that  his  name  should  be  "Sir  This"  or 

"That," 
(Say  any  honor  'neath  a  cardinal's  hat) 
What   should   we   do  for  those   who  built 

this    Inn? 
With  whom  this  recognition  just  begin? 

Seated  beneath  the  dome,  we  should  com- 
mand 

That  Kimball  first,  before  our  throne  should 
stand, 

Then  we  would  say,  "Great  Sir,  for  all  we 
see 

This  Garter  wear,  and  thou  art  K.  B.  C. !" 

For  thou  hast  done  good  work  these  many 
years, 

Our  friendly  plaudit  fall  upon  thy  ears! 

While  stands  this  marvel  it  will  speak  of 
thee, 

This  noble  Inn  thy  masterpiece  shall  be. 

And  next  a  man  so  like  a  well-loved  king, 
That   scarce  he  needs   the  title  we  might 
bring. 
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If  he  to-day  on  Prussian  soil  should  stand, 
A  thrill  would  pulsate  thro'  the  Fatherland. 
A   million  men  would  wonder  whence  he 

came, 
And    shout   the    Emperor    William    First's 

dear  name ! 
But  kings  aside — he's  every  inch  a  man! 
We'll  honor  Freeman — chieftain  of  a  clan ! 

What  shall  we   do   for  Davis — let   us   see! 
A  faithful,  prudent  working  member  he ! 
High   in   the   Church,    also    in   Wall    street 

high. 
No  Laurel  detail  can  escape  his  eye. 
His  genius  linked  with  Kimball's   laid  the 

plan 
On  which  the  Lakewood  enterprises  ran. 
A  Chancellor  perhaps  he'd  deign  to  be — 
Henceforth   let  this  be  Davis's   degree ! 

On    Captain   Bradshaw,    soldier   years    ago, 
A  higher  rank  we  hasten  to  bestow. 
"Tis  worse  than  war  to  build  a  great  hotel, 
To  run  the  Post  and  serve  the  people  well : 
His  duties  number  now  a  full  brigade, 
Therefore  a  Brigadier  he  shall  be  made 
The  sword  is  ready,  General— yours  to  use! 
And  let  the  TIMES  AND  JOURNAL  have 
the  news. 

Huge  work  on  Plumer's  shoulders  now  is 

laid— 
A  Colonel  at  the  least  he  should  be  made. 
''Twill  take  a  lot  of  brains  to  carry  through 
The  various  things  that  he  attempts  to  do. 
A    compound    word    stands    for    the    new 

hotel— 
A  compound  brain  he  needs  to  run  it  well. 
We  name  him  Colonel,  and  we  add  brevet— 
And  he  may  look  for  higher  honors  yet. 

And  Porter-quiet,  gentle,  thoughtful,  kind— 
A  laurel  wreath  upon  his  brows  we  bind ! 
A  thousand  ladies  add  their  praises  true, 
And  call  him  Laureate  of  the  Chosen  Few ; 
Chosen  by  them;  alas,  he  will  not  choose! 
With  practiced  art  he  'scapes  the  marriage 

noose! 
Now  Leap  Year  comes  in  Eighteen  ninety 

two — 
We'll    call    him    wedded,    ere    the    year    is 

through. 

And  many,  many  names  we  have  in  mind, 
Deserving  well  for  work  of  every  kind — 
Our  orders  are  that  these  shall  honored  be 
With  stars  and  chevrons  in  their  heraldry. 
Now  let'  us  pause.     The  future   shall  give 

proof 
How  wisely  wrought  the  men  who   raised 

this  roof; 
Who   called  on  Art  to  bring  her   choicest 

things, 
And  furnished  here  a  palace  fit  for  kings. 


The  Lexington,  the  travelling 
men's  hotel;  Seton  Inn  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  a  refined  and  charming 
home  for  those  who  prefer  more 
privacy;  Bartlett  Inn,  a  smaller 
hotel  most  elegantly  fitted  and 
catering  to  a  refined  class  who  en- 
joy being  in  town;  The  Cara- 
saljo,  a  cosey  little  hotel  open  the 
year  round  on  Main  street  near  the 
Lake,  and  many  others  have  been 
brought  into  use  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  accommoda- 
tions from  the  thousands  who  come 
from  far  and  near  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
tiful climate  and  even  temperature 
at  Lakewood. 

But  it  is  more  than  climate  and 
temperature.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  comments  particularly  upon 
the  absence  of  malaria,  remittent 
and  typhoid  fever,  and  this  fact  is 
corroborated  by  old  settlers.  It  may 
be  the  softness  of  the  air,  or  the 
health-giving,  pine-laden  breezes: 
that  make  the  place  at  once  a  rest 
cure  and  a  stimulant  to  recuperative 
energy,  but  such  it  certainly  is.  All 
the  advantages  of  our  mature  civili- 
zation are  combined  with  the  natu- 
ral ones  in  a  way  to  make  Lakewood 
a  haven  of  delight  to  all  pilgrims. 

There  are  churches  of  various 
denominations.  The  Presbyterian, 
the     Baptist     and     the     Methodist 
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may  all  boast  of  fine  buildings 
on  Clifton  avenue.  The  Episcopal 
Church  of  All  Saints  Memorial  on 
Madison  avenue  is  an  artistic  struc- 
ture, having  beautiful  memorial 
windows  and  tablets,  as  has  also  St. 
Mary  of  the  Lake,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  on  Second  street. 

With  a  fund  recently  bequeathed 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  J.  McCartee 
of  Albany,  New  York,  a  new  build- 
ing is  to  be  erected  on  Lexington 
avenue  and  Second  street  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The     public     schools    are     unsur- 


THE    KNOX    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

passed  for  convenience  and  ap- 
pliances for  modern  education.  The 
one  on  Third  street  contains  all 
grades,  including  the  High,  and 
another  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
town  has  the  kindergarten,  primary 
and  grammar  grades  only.  The 
Lakewood  School  for  Boys,  the 
Knox  School  for  Girls  and  the 
Academy  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake 
are  private  resident  and  day  schools 
noted  for  their  superior  educational 
advantages. 

The  Times-Journal  and  the  Lake- 
wood       Citizen,       both       published 


weekly,  attend  to  local  matters  of  in- 
terest, and  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia papers  are  on  the  stands 
shortly  after  coming  from  press. 

The  fine  water  supply  from  arte- 
sian   wells    seven    hundred    feet    in 
depth,   sewerage,   gas   plant,   saddle 
and      driving     accommodations      at 
McCue   and    Beecroft's   stables,   the 
well-stocked  stores  where  the  neces- 
saries to  luxurious  comfort  may  be 
found  in   quality,  price   and  variety 
equal   to  the   best  in   the  land,   the 
$20,000  speedway    (one   mile   and  a 
quarter     long,     eighty    feet    wide), 
where      the      horse-owner 
may  indulge  to  his  heart's 
content  without  fear  of  in- 
terruption,   the     driveway 
and   foot   paths   encircling 
the  lake,  and  the  charming 
''Cathedral  Drive"  through 
Pine  Park  are  among  the 
perfections    of    Lakewood. 
There    are    other    excel- 
lent driveways  leading  to 
Point  Pleasant,  nine  miles 
distant,  and  to  Toms  Riv- 
er,     Waretown,      Allaire, 
Baruegat    and     Lakehurst 
— the  latter  containing  the 
famous    Pine    Tree    Inn— 
which  may  be  added  to  the 
points   of   interest. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  town  is  the 
Lakewood  Farm  where  many  thou- 
sand white  Leghorn  hens  are  kept 
and  egg  culture  has  become  a  sci- 
ence. Proprietor  Austin  G.  Brown 
takes  great  pleasure  in  showing 
visitors  how  the  little  chicks  from 
fertile  eggs  do  grow.  One  of  the 
pleasant  excursions  with  which 
visitors  to  Lakewood  vary  the  rou- 
tine of  the  day  is  a  trip  to  this 
modern  model  farm  thus  exchang- 
ing the  joys  of  society  for  those  of 
nature. 
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At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
present  Board  of  Trade,  held  in 
November,  fifteen  directors  were 
elected  with  Hon.  W.  J.  Harrison, 
president;  Dr.  I.  H.  Hance,  first 
vice-president;  W.  H.  Jayne,  second 
vice-president;  J.  H.  Suydam  secre- 
tary, and  T.  J.  Buchanan,  treasurer. 
Other  directors  are :  Dr.  E.  P. 
Harris,  Dr.  I.  H.  Hance,  W.  J. 
Harrison,  C.  S.  Wiley,  Dr.  W.  G. 
Schauffler,     W.     H,     Jayne,     J.     B. 


Thomas  and  C.  M.  Bartlett,  to  hold 
office  for  one  year;  I.  B.  Thompson, 
G.  G.  Smith,  Charles  Hecht,  Frank 
Mery,  Nathan  Straus,  C.  A.  Bye  and 
A.  C.  Soper,  to  serve  six  months. 

Lakewood  boasts  of  being  among 
the  first  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  catering  to  the  lovers  of  golf  and 
has  exceptionally  fine  links  where, 
with  but  occasional  interruption  by 
reason  of  extreme  weather,  the  en- 
thusiasts   play    all    winter,    and    the 
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•spring  and  fall  tournaments  attract 
players  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Regular  carriage  service  for  the 
guests  is  maintained,  and  at  some 
-of  the  hotels  cards  of  introduction 
to  the  clubs  may  be  had  from  the 
managers  who  are  members. 

The  Ocean  County  Hunt  and 
Country  Club,  which  had  an  excel- 
lent golf  course,  shooting  traps,  ken- 
nels,    stables,    polo     ponies,     tennis 


ilton,  L.  B.  Stillwell,  H.  S.  Kearney, 
A.  M.  Bradshaw,  Dr.  C.  L.  Lindley, 
C.  L.  Pack,  W.  Ross  Proctor,  H.  L. 
Herbert,  H.  A.  James,  I.  T.  Bush, 
Jasper  Lynch,  C.  M.  Roof,  John  H. 
Hammond  and  S.  K.  de  Forrest. 

Beside  the  three  thousand  or  more 
floating  population  at  the  hotels  and 
cottages,  the  visitor  will  find  many 
permanent  and  winter  homes. 
Among  the  most  noted  is  Georgian 
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courts,  and  club  house  in  which  to 
give  entertainments,  after  merging 
into  the  Country  Club  of  Lake  wood 
and  disposing  of  its  property  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller-  in  1902,  comprises  about 
two  hundred  members  and  is  now 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  $60,000 
club  house  and  an  eighteen-hole 
course  the  peer  of  any.  With 
George  Jay  Gould,  president,  the 
Board  of  Directors  are :  W.  A.  Ham- 


Court,  the  winter  residence  of 
Mr.  Gould  and  his  charming  family 
whose  summer  months  are  gener- 
ally spent  in  travel.  In  winter, 
however,  their  Lakewood  home  is 
the  center  of  hospitality.  No  one 
could  be  a  more  popular  hostess  nor 
a  more  considerate  Lady  Bountiful 
than  Mrs.  Gould  who,  in  spite  of 
her  active  social  life,  is  a  most  de- 
voted mother  to  her  six  children. 
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Since  the  purchase  of  the  property 
in  1898,  Mr.  Gould's  almost  every 
expenditure  has  been  the  subject 
for    general    conversation    and    arti- 


cles written  describing  the  advance- 
ment of  Lakewood. 

The   polo   fields,   the   Italian   gar- 
dens, the  bronze  eagle,  the  electric 


fountain,  the  millions  of  loads  of 
loam  brought  from  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey,  to  convert  the 
brush-bearing  sand  into  "velvet, 
grassy  lawns,"  and  their 
cost,  have  been  told  of 
again  and  again,  but 
has  any  one  pictured 
the  romantic  old  kissing 
bridge  which  gave  way 
to  marble,  granite  and 
brick  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Sunken  Gar- 
den— showing  the  differ- 
ence between  Nature 
and  Art? 

Has  any  one  ever  pic- 
tured to  us  the  wealth, 
taste    and    good    judge- 
ment    used    in    placing 
that      immense      riding 
ring,  the  squash  courts, 
court  tennis  and  racquet 
<      courts    of   solid    cement, 
Ft,      gymnasium,      five-room 
quarters   for   the   super- 
31     £     intendent,       a       perfect 
3     hunting  hall   with  guest 
0      chambers    for   early   ris- 
ers who  may,  after  their 
plunge    in    the    56   x    26 
swimming     tank,     have 
access     to      a     Turkish 
bath,  steam  room,  and  a 
dainty   breakfast   served 
prior  to  their  sports,  all 
under      one      roof,      the 
Court?     Such  is  fact. 

From    the    tower    on 
the  stable   the   beautiful 
chime   of  bells   is  heard 
Ul  every      fifteen      minutes. 

four,   eight,   twelve   and 
sixteen  just  prior  to  the 
striking  of  the  hour. 

Not  only  is  there  a  general  dis- 
play of  artistic  taste,  wealth  and 
good       management       within       the 
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bounds  of  the  Gould  estate,  but  one 
feels  as  he  passes  through  the  wide 
open  gates  the  individuality  of  the 
man  who  has  transformed  the  old 
farm  land  into  a  mammoth  home 
for  those   whom   he   calls   friends — 


BARTLETT   INN,    I9O4 


and  the  town  may  well  be  proud  of 
their  fellow  citizen. 

The  Lakewood  season  begins  in 
October,  and  from  the  first  until 
June  first  the  place  is  brilliant  with 
well  regulated  gaiety,  fashion,  cul- 
ture and  elegance  thronging  thither 
from  the  great  cities  of  the  north 
and  even  Europe  which  now  and 
then  deigns  to  send  a  titled  person- 
age to  grace  the  festive  assem- 
blages. The  scores  of  hotels  are  the 
scenes  of  brilliant  gaiety  and  the 
well-to-do  may  find  there  all  that 
the  heart  may  wish  in  social  life  or 
quiet,  restful  ease  surrounded  by 
good  taste  and  luxurious  appoint- 
ments. 

Lakewood  is  noted  for  its  music, 
and  the  hotels  are  fortunate  in 
having  in  charge  of  their  various 
orchestras  a  musician  so  noted  as 
Lucius    Hosmer,   who   has   recently 
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won  added  fame  from  the  critics 
who  speak  so  well  of  his  work  as  the 
composer  of  the  music  of  Charles 
Emerson  Cook's  opera,  "The  Rose 
of  the  Alhambra." 

Mr.  Mead  in  his  "Lakewood  ver- 
sus Florida"  states  facts  to  New 
Yorkers  when  he  says :  "Lakewood 
is  superior  to  Florida  on  account  of 
its  nearness  to  the  metropolis"  and 
"one  may  safely  challenge  compari- 
son with  any  of  the  Florida  resorts" 
and  "that  the  dominant  note  of 
Lakewood  is — rest." 

The  little  station,  at  which  stop 
the  six  regular  trains  going  to  or 
from  New  York  in  ninety  minutes, 
is  kept  in  attractive  condition  by 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
whose  stations  in  New  York  are  at 
the  foot  of  West  23rd  street  and 
Liberty  street  N.  R. 

So  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  Lakewood  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  avoid  repetition ; 
but  having  visited  this  lovely  spot 
we  can  say  with  Eugene  Field : 

"It  seems  to  me  I'd  like  to  go 

Where  bells  don't  ring  nor  whistles  blow 


Nor    clocks    don't    strike,   nor   gongs    don't 
sound, 
And  I'd  have  stillness  all  around. 

"If  t'weren't  for  sight  and  sound  and  smell 

I'd  like  the  city  pretty  well, 
But  when  it  comes  to  getting  rest 

I  like  the  country  lots  the  best. 

"Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  I  must 
Just  quit  the  city's   din   and  dust, 

And  get  out  where  the  sky  is  blue, 
And  say  now,  how  does  it  seem  to  you?" 
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The  Dates  of  establishment  of  the  leading  hotels,  cottages,  schools  and 
real  estate  offices  of  Lakewood  will  be  seen  in  the  following  list : 

LAUREL  HOUSE  PALMER  HOUSE 

1880  1890 

Open  from  October  to  June.  Open  from  October  to  June. 

Accommodates   300   Guests.  Accommodates    150    Guests. 

A.    J.    Murphy,    Manager.  C.  Palmer  Cleaver,  Owner. 


LAKEWOOD   HOTEL  LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 

1891  1891 

Open  from  November  to  June.  Open  from  November  to  May  15th. 
Accommodates  700  Guests.  Accommodates  450  Guests. 

J.  N.  Berry,  Res.  Manager.  F.  F.  Shute,  Manager. 


THE    LEXINGTON  BARTLETT  INN 

1898  J904 

Open  all  the  Year.  Open  from  November  to  May. 

Accommodates  85  Guests.  Accommodates    100    Guests. 

A.    S.   Larrabee,   Manager.  C.  M.  Bartlett,  Manager. 


THE  CARASALJO  THE  MADISON 

1 886- 1 899  1880 

Open  all  the  Year.  Open  all  the  Year. 

Accommodates  75  Guests  Accommodates  30  Guests. 

H.  M.  Parker,  Manager.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Merriman,  Manager. 


KNOX  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  LAKEWOOD  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

1904  1899 

Open  from  October  to  June.                   '  Open  from  October  to  June. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Knox,  A.  B.,  Prin.  Dr.  Edw.  P.  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  Prin. 


A.  M.  Bradshaw.  1867.  JASPER    LYNCH 

BRADSHAWS    AGENCY  1895-1906 

1906  W.  C.  O'Leary. 

1867        TIMES    and    JOURNAL  —  LESLIE  R.  FORT        1906 


The  National  Society  of  N.  E.  Women 


BY    MISS   E.    MARGUERITE   LINDLEY,   CHAIRMAN    MAGAZINE   WORK   N.    S.    N.  E.    W., 
AND    MISS   JUNIATA   K.   LELAND 


The  National  Society  of  New  England 
Women  held  its  first  literary  meeting  of 
the  season  on  Friday,  November  24th,  at 
Delmonico's.  This  was  the  third  social 
affair  this  season  and  the  audience  was 
even  larger  than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
seating  capacity  of  the  assembly  room  was 
taxed  to  its  limit.     Since  in  busy  New  York 


MRS.    GEORGE   T.    STEPHENS 
PRESIDENT   N.    S.    N.   E.   W. 

everybody's  time  is  filled,  this  attend- 
ance showed  that  a  real  interest  prevails 
in  the  New  England  society. 

The  President,  Mrs.  George  Thomas 
Stevens,  introduced  the  Chairman,  Mrs.  H. 
I.  Ostrom,  who  had  prepared  an  unusually 
interesting  programme.  Professor  George 
Trumbull  Ladd  of  New  Haven  was  the 
speaker  for  the  afternoon;  his  subject  was, 
"Why  Japan  was  victorious  in  the  late 
war."  Professor  Ladd  gave  many  striking 
incidents  to  show  the  fidelity,  endurance, 
loyalty  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Japanese. 
He  expressed  a  belief  in  a  great  future  for 
the    Empire    and    hoped    that    the    people 


would  not  depart  from  the  high  ideal  which 
had  been  for  centuries  their  heritage.  Mr. 
Takaori  and  Mr.  Iwamoto  both  from 
Tokio,  Japan,  entertained  the  audience  with 
music  on  the  piano  and  violin,  later  appear- 
ing in  native  costume  and  giving  an  illus- 
tration of  Japanese  music,  Mr.  Takaori 
playing  on  the  samisen.  Of  course  this 
was  not  a  New  England  programme,  but  it 
gave  the  work  of  a  New  England  man, 
Professor  Ladd,  in  a  country  that  other 
New  England  men  had  signally  aided  in 
progression,  hence  was  both  interesting  and 
significant.  On  his  last  visit  to  Japan,  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  was  honored  by  the  Mikado's 
conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  the  "Order 
of  the  Rising  Sun" — a  compliment  seldom 
bestowed  outside  their  own  nobility. 


The  social  tea  held  December  12th  was 
the  fourth  occasion  this  season,  that  brought 
the  members  of  the  National  Society  to- 
gether. The  representation  was  very  large, 
not  only  from  the  Parent  Society  but  from 
various  Colonies ;  and  while  excellent  music 
was  given  at  intervals,  sociability  was  the 
prevailing  feature  of  the  afternoon.  The 
menu  was  a  choice  one  and  of  course  went 
far  towards  making  the  occasion  memor- 
able. 

Mrs.  George  Thomas  Stevens,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Society  of  New  Eng- 
land Women,  is  a  descendant  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
enders. Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
William  Leete,  who  was  a  famous  Colonial 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, the  Puritan  Colonial  Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

Her  father,  the  late  William  L.  Wad- 
hams,  Esq.,  of  Wadhams  Mills,  New  York, 
was  a  native  of  Vermont  but  removed  to 
northern  New  York  in  early  life.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  of  sterling  char- 
acter, a  deacon  and  leader  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  his  village  and  foremost 
in  all  public  enterprises.  His  father,  Gen- 
eral Luman  Wadhams,  won  honors  in  the 
War  of  1812.  His  brother,  Edgar  P.  Wad- 
hams, was  for  many  years  the  honored 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
the  Diocese  of  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 
The  Wadhams  family  was  one  of  the  first 
among  the  original  settlers  of  Hartford 
county  in  Connecticut.  Coming  from  Som- 
ersetshire in  England,  they  made  their  pio- 
neer home  at  Wethersfield.     Mrs.  Stevens's 
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great  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution. 

Harriet  W.  Wadhams  (Mrs.  Stevens) 
was  educated  at  the  Smith  and  Converse 
School  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  at  that 
of  Miss  Slater  in  Lansingburgh,  New  York. 
In  1861  she  was  married  to  Dr.  George  T. 
Stevens,  then  practicing  his  profession  in 
Keeseville,  New  York.  Soon  after  their 
marriage  the  Civil  War  was  commenced 
and  Dr.  Stevens  received  a  commission  as 
surgeon  in  one  of  the  New  York  Volun- 
teer regiments.  During  the  nearly  four 
years  of  her  husband's  service  in  the  army 
Mrs.  Stevens  was  frequently  a  visitor  at 
the  front,  remaining  on  some  of  these 
visits  several  weeks  at  a  time.  She  also 
spent  much  time  in  Washington  where  she 
could  be  in  close  communication  with  the 
army. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Stevens  settled  in  Albany,  New  York, 
where  Dr.  Stevens  became  engaged  in  a 
large  professional  practice  and  where  he 
was  a  professor  of  diseases  of  the  eye  in 
the  medical  college  of  that  city.  In  1880 
they  removed  to  New  York  where  they 
have  since  resided. 

They  have  a  daughter,  Frances  Virginia, 
who  is  the  wife  of  Professor  George  Trum- 
bull Ladd  of  Yale  University,  and  a  son, 
Dr.  Charles  Wadhams  Stevens,  who  is  now 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New 
York  City. 

In  her  home  life,  Mrs.  Stevens  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  virtues  which  should  descend 
from  an  honorable  New  England  ancestry. 
In  the  midst  of  most  artistic  surroundings 
she  makes  her  home  a  pattern  of  quiet 
domesticity.  She  is  active  in  philanthropic 
work  and  is  a  member  of  Sorosis  and  other 
societies  of  progressive  women. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  produce  in  this  issue, 
a  picture  of  Mrs.  David  Kirk,  President 
of  Colony  seven,  Pittsburg.  She  is  a  native 
of  Bangor,  Maine,  and  her  ancestors  were 
among  those  who  helped  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  Pine  Tree  state.  The  Secretary, 
Mrs  Kuhn,  and  several  other  members  are 
also  from  Bangor,  Maine,  and  are  right- 
eously proud  that  their  ancestors  were 
among  the  first  lawmakers  there,  and  that 
successive  generations  have  added  to  the 
strength  and  progression  not  only  of  their 
native  New  England  but  also  of  our  Re- 
public. 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  Pittsburg  Col- 
ony, Mrs.  Kuhn,  we  have  the  following: 

"The  formation  of  a  Pittsburg  Colony  of 
the  National  Society  of  New  England 
Women  was  first  proposed  by  Mesdames 
Boyntae  and  Wrench,  members  of  Colony 
two,  Buffalo,  and  formerly  residents  of 
that  city.  In  February,  1905,  a  first  in- 
formal   meeting    was    held    at    which    Miss 


Lindley,  Secretary  of  colony  work,  Parent 
Society  in  New  York,  was  present  and  ren- 
dered most  efficient  aid  in  plans  for  organi- 
zation. On  account  of  severity  of  weather, 
it  was  a  small  meeting  but  enthusiastic 
enough  to  bear  fruit,  as  at  a  second  pre- 
paratory meeting  held  in  early  March  there 
was  ready  a  membership  list  of  twenty-six. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  apply 
at  once  to  the  Parent  Society  for  a  charter 
and  March  24th  was  chosen  for  the  final 
organization  meeting  but  as  the  officers  of 
the  Parent  Society  could  not  attend  on  that 
day  it  was  postponed  until  the  31st.  The 
Colony  had  the  honor  of  having  present 
Mrs.  Swinburne,  President  of  the  New 
York    or    Parent    Society,    and    Mrs.    Coe, 


MRS.    DAVID    KIRK 
PRESIDENT    COLONY    VII,    PITTSBURG,    PA. 

Chairman  of  the  Colony  Committee.  After 
a  short  business  meeting  Mrs.  Swinburne 
and  Mrs.  Coe  made  brief  addresses  and 
the  charter  bearing  the  date  March  24, 
1905,  was  presented  by  the  President,  Mrs. 
Swinburne,  making  it  Colony  seven. 

"The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Colony 
was  held  at  Hotel  Schenley  in  the  after- 
noon of  November  3d.  The  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  organization  meeting  was 
followed  by  the  discussion  and  adoption, 
with  some  amendments  of  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  which  had  been  drawn  up  in 
advance  by  some  of  the  members.  The 
members  heard  with  regret  that  the  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Wrench,  had  moved  away  from 
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the  city.  Mrs.  D.  W.  Kuhn  was  elected 
to  fill  her  place. 

"After  the  business  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed to  meet  the  second  Tuesday  in 
December  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  William 
McConway  and  the  members  remained  at 
the  invitation  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Kirk, 
for  a  most  pleasant  reception. 

"While  there  has  as  yet  been  no  time  to 
formulate  any  fixed  plans  for  work,  yet  so 
many  suggestions  have  been  submitted  and 
there  is  so  much  enthusiasm  among  the 
members  of  the  Pittsburg  Colony  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  full  and  interesting 
series  of  meetings  even  this  first  winter  of 
its  career." 

Their  lists  of  officers  and  members  are 
as  follows:  Mrs.  David  Kirk,  president; 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Schiller,  first  vice-president; 
Mrs.  George  Pearson,  second  vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs.  David  Mitchell,  5816  Baum 
street,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  George 
Page  Wrench,  242  No.  Dithridge  street, 
corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Lucian  Liv- 
ingston, treasurer;  Miss  Florence  Alrich, 
assistant  treasurer.  Board  of  managers: 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Boynton,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Charles  Zug,  Mrs.  George  Hailman,  and 
officers. 

List  of  active  members :  Mrs.  Marcellin 
Cote  Adams,  Miss  Florence  Alrich,  Mrs. 
E.   P.    Boynton,   Mrs.   William  McConway, 


Mrs.  Wesley  Gould  Carr,  Mrs.  Edward 
Dewson,  Mrs.  George  W.  Hailman,  Mrs. 
B.  Hazeltine,  Mrs.  David  Kirk,  Mrs.  D. 
W.  Kuhn,  Miss  Mary  Lewis,  Mrs.  Lucian 
Livingston,  Mrs.  Francis  Payne  Mason, 
Mrs.  David  E.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  George  Pier- 
son,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Schiller,  Mrs.  Jane  D. 
Waring,  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Weber,  Miss 
Grace  Williams,  Miss  Elisa  May  Williard, 
Miss  Mary  Williard,  Mrs.  George  Page 
Wrench,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Zug.  Associate: 
Miss  Elizabeth  Dickey,  Mrs.  Frank  Mulkie. 
Reports  from  the  other  Colonies  voice 
the  same  earnestness  of  purpose,  cordiality 
among  members,  and  fraternal  interests 
generally.  Lack  of  space  prevents  pub- 
lishing their  reports  in  this  issue.  Colony 
four,  of  our  nation's  capital,  has  created 
a  social  innovation  by  the  introduction  of 
men,  who  are  dignified  as  guest  members. 
This  is  a  reciprocal  compliment — to  the  men 
that  Washington  ladies  had  strong  enough 
preference  for  the  comradeship  of  the 
sterner  sex  to  admit  them  at  all;  and  from 
the  men  that  they  appreciate  the  privilege 
sufficiently  to  accept  on  so  restricted  a 
basis  as  that  of  guest  membership  only. 
No  vote  is  accorded  them,  but  we  know 
full  well  they  have  voice  in  plenty.  It  is 
certain  that  other  Colonies  will  follow  the 
example  set  by  Colony  four.  It  recom- 
mends itself  from  every  point  of  view. 


The  Way  Glorious 

By  Stephen  Tracy  Livingston 

When  do  men  quit  the  sunlit  field 
For  somber,   unadventurous   days? 

Tell  me  when  buoyant  youth  must  yield, 
And  tread  the  heart's  decadent  ways. 

Heigh-ho !  I  know  not.     Time  slips  by, 
Yet  life's  fair  promises  unfold; 

Ever  the  vales  retreat  that  lie 

Where   one   accounts   himself  as   old. 


I  doubt  not  that  a  soul  may  fare 
Hard  up  life's  outer  edge,  and  find 

Resplendent  landscapes  even  there, 
Nor  cast  a  single  look  behind. 
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The  Newfoundland  Fishery  Dispute 


By  P.   T.    McGrath 


NEWFOUNDLAND  is  an  in- 
ternational storm  centre  little 
inferior  to  Morocco  or  Vene- 
zuela. Only  in  1904,  after  nigh  upon 
two  centuries  of  bickering  with 
France,  was  the  famous  "French 
Shore"  question  settled,  yet  no 
sooner  did  this  occur  than  a  new 
outbreak  of  a  dispute  with  the 
United  States,  that  has  lasted  over 
one  hundred  years,  took  place. 

This  Terranovan-American  en- 
tanglement, like  that  with  France, 
is  the  outcome  of  the  defective  di- 
plomacy of  Britain  in  bygone  days. 
The  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  were 
famous  four  centuries  ago  and  all 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
flocked  to  engage  in  them,  though 
England  annexed  the  island.  France 
later  disputed  her  title  and  many 
battles  were  waged  on  its  shores 
till  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713, 
confirmed  England  in  the  sover- 
eignty, but  granted  the  French  fish- 
ing rights  over  one-third  of  the 
coast  line. 

Before  the  North  American  colo- 
nies proclaimed  their  independence 
they  shared  in  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  with  other  British  subjects, 
but  the  war  abrogated  that  privi- 
lege,  though   at   its   close   they   de- 


manded and  secured  its  revival. 
This  continued  till  the  war  of  1812, 
when  it  again  ceased,  but  in  1818,  to 
terminate  disputes  arising  out  of 
American  claims  as  to  fishery  rights 
in  these  waters,  the  two  powers  com- 
promised on  the  following  basis, 
which  formed  Article  I  of  the  Con- 
vention of  that  year : 

"I.  It  is  agreed  between  the  high 
contracting  parties  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  shall  have 
forever,  in  common  with  the  sub- 
jects of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the 
liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on 
that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Newfoundland  which  extends  from 
Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands ; 
on  the  western  and  northern  coasts 
of  Newfoundland,  from  the  said 
Cape  Ray  to  Quirpon  Islands ;  on 
the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands; 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors 
and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to,  and 
through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and 
thence  northward,  indefinitely,  along 
the  coast,  without  prejudice,  how- 
ever, to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  And 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall 
also  have  liberty  forever  to  dry  and 
cure    fish    in    any   of   the    unsettled 
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bays,  harbors  and  creeks  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
here  above  described;  but  so  soon  as 
the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry 


of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  whatever.  But  they 
shall  be  under  such  restrictions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their 
taking,  drying  or  curing  fish  therein, 
or   in    any    other    manner   whatever 


HAULING    A     HERRING     NET 


or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  set- 
tled without  previous  agreement 
for  such  purpose  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, proprietors  or  possessors  of 
the  ground. 

"And  the  United  States  hereby 
renounce  forever  any  liberty  hereto- 
fore enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  in- 
habitants thereof  to  take,  dry  or 
cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marine 
miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays, 
creeks  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America 
not  included  within  the  above 
mentioned  limits;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  American  fishermen 
shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays 
or  harbors,  for  the  purpose  of  shel- 
ter and  for  repairing  damages 
therein,    of    purchasing    wood    and 


abusing    the    privileges    hereby    re- 
served to  them." 

A  close  study  of  the  foregoing 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  right  of 
"fishing"  is  confined  to  the  "coasts" 
of  Newfoundland  above  specified, 
though  the  "bays,  harbors  and 
creeks"  of  Labrador  are  also  em- 
braced within  the  concession,  where- 
as in  Newfoundland  the  right  of  en- 
try to  the  "bays,  harbors  and  creeks" 
is  for  the  purpose  only  of  drying 
and  curing  the  catch,  even  this  right, 
however,  being  ceded  solely  on  the 
south  coast,  and  then  only  while 
these  inshore  areas  remained  unset- 
tled. No  such  right  was  granted 
the  Americans  on  the  west  coast., 
because  the  French  had  already  been 
established  in  the  harbors  there,  and 
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the  Americans  were  consequently 
resulted' to  the  mere  right  of  "fish- 
ing" outside.  To-day  "fishing"  is 
the  one  effective  privilege  that  re- 
mains to  the  United  States  mari- 
ners, for  the  gradual  peopling  of  the 
southern  seaboard  leaves  them  no 
place  to  exercise  the  landing  and 
drying  right  there,  and  Labrador  is 
too  remote  for  them  to  resort  to. 

In  examining  into  this  whole  fish- 
ery problem,  then,  the  cardinal  fact 
to  be  remembered  is  that  along  the 
entire  west  coast,  and  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  south  coast,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  a  right  to  enter  within  the 
three-mile  limit  and  fish,  while  as 
for   all   the   remainder   of   the   coast 


from,  has  caused  it  to  be  contended 
on  behalf  of  Newfoundland  that  the 
language  of  the  treaty,  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  then  exist- 
ing status  of  affairs  on  the  west 
coast,  where  the  British  and  French 
shared  the  inlets,  contemplated  that 
"coast"  fishing  was  beyond  or  out- 
side the  mouths  of  harbors,  bays  and 
creeks. 

Whether  this  contention  is  a  justi- 
fiable one  has  never  been  deter- 
mined, but  while  at  first  sight,  and 
to  the  layman,  the  plea  would  seem 
to  have  but  little  foundation,  this 
point  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
the  most  exhaustive  and  forceful 
contentions  bv   British   and   Ameri- 
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they  cannot  enter  "for  any  other 
purpose  whatever"  than  for  wood, 
water,  shelter  or  repairs.  The  im- 
portant distinction  drawn  with  re- 
gard to  the  word  "coast,"  and  the 
specifying  of  "bays,  harbors  and 
creeks,"  as  apparently  distinct  there- 


can  counsel  in  their  argument  be- 
fore the  Halifax  Fishery  Arbitrators 
in  1877,  though  the  award  did  not 
call  for  a  specific  pronouncement 
upon  it.  In  the  present  dispute  it 
has  been  one  of  Newfoundland's 
strong  cards,  but  the  British  Minis- 
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try  has  not  so  far  agreed  to  endorse 
it,  the  question  being  one  of  those 
now  the  subject  of  negotiations  with 
the  Cabinet  at  Washington. 

A  century  ago  the  west  coast  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  on  which  it  fronts,  were 
a  great  resort  for  cod,  halibut  and 
mackerel,  and  large  fleets  of  fishing 
vessels  operated  there.  But  of  late 
the  fish  have  deserted  those  waters 
and  now  the  chief  trawling  areas 
are  along  the  Grand  Banks,  where, 
of  course,  the  French,  American, 
Canadian  and  Newfoundland  fishing 
fleets  have  followed  them.  The 
Americans,  therefore,  have  lost  all 
the  advantages  which  they  pos- 
sessed on  their  treaty  coast,  of  hav- 
ing a  nearby  base  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  them  in  carrying 
on  their  undertakings.  From  the 
Grand  Banks,  where  they  now  catch 
fish,  the  nearest  land  is  the  eastern 
coast  of  this  island,  where  they  pos- 
sess only  the  right  of  entry  if  in  dis- 
tress, and  as  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  have  for  successful  fishing  an 
accessible  seaboard  where  they  can 
procure  cheap  and  abundant  sup- 
plies of  provisions,  water,  bait,  ice, 
gear  and  outfits ;  hire  men,  tranship 
cargoes  and  otherwise  operate  ad- 
vantageously, they  have  found 
themselves  greatly  handicapped 
there. 

After  endless  disputes  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century,  they  ob- 
tained all  these  facilicies  by  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854-1866; 
they  secured  them  again  by  the 
Washington  Treaty  of  1871-1886, 
and  they  enjoyed  them  once  more 
by  the  modus  vivendi  which  fol- 
lowed the  abortive  Fisheries  Treaty 
of  1888,  which  though  originally 
intended  to  be  but  for  two  years  was 
continued    by    Newfoundland    until 


March,  1905,  and  is  still  recognized 
by  Canada.  By  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  free  entry  for  fisher}^  prod- 
ucts was  granted  each  country.  By 
the  Washington  Treaty  American 
fishermen  were  conceded  free  fish- 
ing in  Canadian  and  Terranovan 
waters  and  the  fishermen  of  these 
countries  were  granted  free  fishing 
in  American  waters  down  to  thirty- 
nine  degrees  north  latitude.  But  as 
they  claimed  that  the  Americans 
had  the  best  of  the  bargain,  an  ar- 
bitration was  agreed  to,  which  was 
held  at  Halifax  in  1877,  which 
mulcted  the  United  States  in  $5,500,- 
000  for  the  twelve  years  the  treaty 
was  to  run,  Canada  taking  $4,500,- 
000  and  Newfoundland  $1,000,000. 
Canada  funded  her  proportion  and 
uses  the  $160,000  in  interest  ob- 
tained therefrom  in  bounties  to  her 
fishermen  every  year,  while  New- 
foundland spent  her  share  in  light- 
houses and  marine  works  for  her 
people. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  in  1886  begins  what 
may  be  termed  the  modern  epoch  in 
this  fisheries  dispute.  Secretary 
Bayard  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  ne- 
gotiated a  new  fisheries  treaty  on  a 
reciprocity  basis,  but  the  United 
States  Senate  rejected  it.  To  pro- 
vide against  the  possibility  of  fric- 
tion while  it  was  under  considera- 
tion by  that  body  a  modus  vivendi 
was  agreed  to,  effective  for  two 
years,  granting  the  Americans  in- 
shore fishing  privileges  by  their  ves- 
sels paying  an  annual  license  fee  of 
$1.50  per  ton  register.  In  1890, 
when  this  instrument  was  expiring, 
Newfoundland  had  entered  into  the 
separate  reciprocity  arrangement, 
since  famous  as  the  Bond-Blaine 
Convention,  and  to  expedite  its  ac- 
ceptance    agreed     to     continue     the 
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modus  vi'veiidi  meanwhile.  Canada, 
not  included  in  that  compact  and 
hostile  to  it,  therefore,  but  seeking 
reciprocity  herself,  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  do  likewise.  She  then 
protested  against  the  Bond-Blaine 
Convention  on  the  ground  that  as 
the  Newfoundland  fisheries  were  the 
common  property  of  all  British  sub- 
jects,   that    colony    should    not    be 


merit,  however,  decided  to  hearken 
to  Canada's  protest  and  withheld  its 
ratification  of  the  accord  until  Can- 
ada should  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  negotiate  a  similar  one. 

Newfoundland,  in  revenge,  began 
a  legislative  war  on  Canada's  fisher- 
men, and  on  her  shipments  of  pro- 
ducts to  the  island,  which  proved 
most   bitter   and   vexatious,   and   de- 
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allowed  to  trade  them  away  for  con- 
cessions for  her  alone.  Newfound- 
land replied  that  the  sovereignty  in 
these  fisheries,  and  the  right  of  leg- 
islating for  them,  lay  in  her,  and  that 
the  proposed  convention  wronged 
Canada  in  no  wise,  as  her  fishermen 
had  the  same  right  of  entry  as  al- 
ways, and  the  Americans  were  only 
concessions.      The    British    govern- 


fied  all  the  efforts  of  the  British 
Colonial  Secretary  for  three  years 
to  bring  it  to  an  end.  Canada  was, 
at  the  same  time,  seeking  for  reci- 
procity and  sending  delegations  to 
Washington,  but  without  avail,  and 
though  both  Tupper  in  1885,  and 
Laurier,  after  his  election  in  1896, 
sought  to  effect  an  agreement,  the 
United  States  would  not  deal  with 
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them.  In  1898,  when  the  Joint  High 
Commission  was  formed,  the  fish- 
eries question  was  one  of  those 
submitted  to  it,  and  Newfoundland 
insisted  upon  representation  on  the 
tribunal  under  a  threat  not  to  ac- 
cept its  findings  otherwise,  so  her 
demand  had  to  be  complied  with. 
This  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tion   was    as    fruitless    as    its    pre- 


Premier  Bond  to  negotiate  a  new 
compact,  as  it  was  not  known  if  the 
Cabinet  then  in  power  at  Washing- 
ton was  favorable  to  the  project.  He 
found  it  equally  ready  to  endorse 
his  proposals,  and  the  Bond-Hay 
Convention  was  the  outcome.  After 
being  signed  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  President  Roosevelt  with 
a  message  of  approval,  but  after  be- 
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decessors,  and  both  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  had  still  to  continue 
the  modus  vivendi  and  allow  the 
American  fishermen  to  enjoy  for  a 
nominal  sum  privileges  worth  mil- 
lions and  of  steadily  increasing 
value  as  the  years  went  by. 

Not  until  1902  was  Canada  con- 
vinced of  the  hopelessness  of  seek- 
ing reciprocity,  and  then  Premier 
Laurier  issued  the  remarkable  dic- 
tum that  the  next  overtures  must 
come  from  Washington.  The  New- 
foundland government  at  once 
pressed  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
interdict  on  the  Bond-Blaine  Con- 
vention, and  permission  was  granted 


ing  smothered  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  for  two  seasons 
was  "amended  to  death"  by  them  in 
February,  1905,  as  the  Senate  was, 
in  order  to  assert  its  co-ordinate  au- 
thority, then  rejecting  arbitration 
and  other  treaties  entered  into  by 
the   President. 

It  seems  proper  here  to  explain 
the  reason  why  two  Washington 
Cabinets,  in  1890  and  tqo2,  should 
favor  a  fisheries  treaty  with  New- 
foundland and  not  with  Canada.  It 
is  that  they  regarded  one  as  favor- 
able and  the  other  as  detrimental  to 
American  interests.  Canada  is  a 
country   physically   attached   to   the 
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United  States.  Her  maritime  prov- 
inces are  within  easy  train  and 
steamer  connection  with  the  most 
populous  eastern  states.  Her  fish- 
eries are  very  large, — $25,000,000 
against  $40,000,000  in  the  United 
States.  Her  home  market  is  trifling, 
— sixty  million  people  against 
eighty  million.  The  granting  of  reci- 
procity to  her  would  mean  flooding 
the  Republic  with  cheap  fish  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can fishing  industry,  for  the  Cana- 
dians are  nearer  the  fishing  grounds, 
carry  on  their  operations  less  ex- 
pensively, and  could  undersell  the 
Americans  in  the  latter's  own  mar- 


zil,  her  fish  are  cured  to  serve  these 
countries  and  would  not  sell  in  the 
United  States,  and  she  would  send 
only  partial  supplies  there — suffici- 
ent to  induce  a  reduction  in  present 
fish  prices  and  cheapen  fish  food  for 
the  American  consumer,  without  de- 
stroying the  home  fishing  industry. 
Lastly,  Newfoundland  had  some- 
thing to  offer  in  return  for  recipro- 
cal trade  by  granting  the  American 
fishermen  access  to  her  bait  supply, 
a  something  which  would  help  to 
establish  the  New  England  fishery 
rather  than  cripple  it,  but  Canada 
had  no  such  equivalent  to  put  for- 
ward, because  she  has  no  bait  sup- 
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ket  except  for  the  import  duty  now 
levied. 

Newfoundland,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  but  two  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple, is  remote  from  the  United  States 
and  separate  even  from  Canada  by  a 
wide  stretch  of  ocean,  so  that  her 
fish  could  not  be  easily  transported 
to  American  markets.  Her  principal 
sales  are  made  in  Europe  and  Bra- 


ply  either,  the  Canadian,  American 
and  French  fishermen  having  all  to 
depend  on  Newfoundland  for  their 
stocks  of  this  accessory. 

The  burking  of  the  Bond-Hay 
treaty  was  performed  at  the  instance 
of  Senator  Lodge  and  the  Gloucester 
fishing  interests,  who  counted  on  be- 
ing able  still  longer  to  play  off  Can- 
ada and  Newfoundland  against  each 
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other,  and  who  raised  the  cry  that 
the  North  Atlantic  fisheries,  the 
training  school  of  the  American 
Navy,  would  be  destroyed  if  this 
compact  were  ratified.  Senator 
Lodge's  son-in-law,  Congressman 
Gardner,  represents  Gloucester,  and 
the  Senator  himself  has  strong  sup- 
port in  the  fishing  headquarters. 
But  their  plea  is  a  fallacious  one. 
The  American  fishing  vessels  are  no 
longer  crewed  by  Americans — not 
even  by  naturalized  ones.  Not  five 
per  cent,  of  their  personnel  is  Ameri- 
can born,  not  twenty-five  per  cent, 
naturalized ;  the  great  bulk  of  the 
men  are  Nova  Scotians  and  New- 
foundlanders, who  proceed  to  Glou- 
cester and  join  the  vessels  each 
spring  and  return  to  their  homes  in 
the  fall  after  the  fishing  season  is 
ended. 

As  for  the  plea  of  these  fisheries 
being  a  naval  nursery,  the  record 
shows  that  of  a  total  of  12,358  men 
enlisted  in  the  American  Navy  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  only 
1,464  enlisted  in  Massachusetts,  she 
being  but  the  second  state,  New 
York  leading  with  1,643,  Pennsyl- 
vania being  a  close  third  with  1,282, 
while  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  other  states  not  usually  re- 
garded as  great  fishery  centres,  also 
contributed  large  quotas,  California 
furnishing  998,  Missouri  904,  Illinois 
733,  Ohio  872,  and  Texas  548.  In 
Massachusetts  all  the  enlistments 
but  thirteen  took  place  in  Boston, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  any  larger  proportion  of  them 
came  from  the  fishing  districts  than 
from  elsewhere  in  the  state  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  fact  that  part  of 
them  drift  into  Boston  from  other 
New  England  states. 

Newfoundland,  therefore,  feeling 
that    she    had    been    very    unjustly 


treated,  resolved  upon  a  retaliatory 
policy,  and  in  the  session  of  her  Leg- 
islature in  March,  1905,  enacted  a 
statute  termed  the  "Foreign  Fish- 
ing Vessels  Act,"  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  deny  American  fish- 
ing crafts  a  continuance  of  the 
modus  vivendi  and  other  privileges 
which  they  had  previously  enjoyed. 
At  the  same  time  she  enforced 
against  them  the  "Bait  Act,''  which 
she  had  already  applied  against  the 
French  with  such  destructive  effect 
that  she  cut  the  catch  of  fish  at  St. 
Pierre  in  half  and  is  steadily  depop- 
ulating that  French  outpost.  About 
eighty  American  vessels  frequent 
the  Grand  Banks  every  summer  and 
have  always  heretofore  obtained 
their  bait  in  Newfoundland  ports. 
Now  they  can  only  do  so  on  the 
west  coast,  and  even  there  must 
catch  it  themselves,  and  in  this  they 
suffer  from  three  disadvantages:  (1) 
they  do  not  carry  the  proper  gear, 
nor  have  they  sufficient  men  for  such 
work;  (2)  bait  is  not  obtainable 
there  until  June,  though  the  Banks 
fishery  opens  in  March;  (3)  that 
coast  is  too  remote  from  the  fishing 
areas  to  make  this  a  satisfactory  al- 
ternative. 

The  Bait  Act  is  therefore  counted 
upon  by  Newfoundland  to  work  as 
great  injury  to  the  American  fish- 
ing smacks  and  Gloucester  as  it  has 
to  the  French  and  St.  Pierre ;  more 
so,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
because  the  French  had  the  benefit 
of  an  advanced  base  in  St.  Pierre, 
within  very  sight  of  our  shores, 
whereas  the  Americans  have  no 
foothold  nearer  than  their  own  New 
England  coasts.  The  inability  to 
procure  bait  in  Terranovan  waters 
during  the  summer  of  1905  has  very 
prejudicially  affected  the  catch  of 
cod  bv  the   French  and  the  Amen- 
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cans,  both  of  whom  are  prevented 
from  buying  bait  in  our  waters  save 
on  the  treaty  coast,  while  as  a  result 
the  demand  for  Newfoundland  cod 
and  the  price  obtained  for  it  in  for- 
eign markets  is  the  best  for  half  a 
century.  Newfoundland  is  thus  en- 
couraged to  continue  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  Americans,  believing  that  by 
a  firm  stand  in  this  respect  she  can 
eventually  compel  the  United  States 
fishery  interests  to  agree  to  some 
compromise  on  this  whole  question 
which  would  ensure  to  this  colony 
an  adequate  return  for  the  valuable 
baiting  privileges  which  she  has  to 
concede  to  all   comers. 

When  the  autumn  approaches  and 
the  fierce  October  gales  drive  the 
fishing  schooners  from  the  Grand 
Banks,  they  visit  the  deep  fiords  on 
the  Newfoundland  coast  to  carry  on 
the  winter  herring  fishery.  This  is 
a  remarkable  industry  and  its  prose- 
cution forms  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures in  the  present  fishery  dispute. 
The  waters  of  Newfoundland  are 
the  only  marine'  areas  in  North 
America  to  which  herring  resort  in 
the  fall  and  winter,  and  therefore 
American,  Canadian  and  Terrano- 
van  vessels  gather  there  in  quest  of 
them.  There  are  five  centres  famil- 
iar to  the  herring — Bonne  and 
Island  Bays,  on  the  west  coast,  For- 
tune and  Placentia  Bays  on  the 
south  coast,  and  White  Bay  on  the 
north  coast.  The  former  two  being 
on  the  treaty  shore  the  Americans 
have  certain  rights  there,  but  the 
colony  contends  that  they  may  not 
fish  in  the  "bays,  harbors  and 
creeks,"  which  definition,  if  ac- 
cepted, would  exclude  them  from  all 
participation  in  the  industry.  The 
British  government,  however,  has 
ordered  that  they  be  permitted     the 


same  fishing  privileges  there  this 
season  as  the  colonists,  and  all  dis- 
agreement on  this  point  will  proba- 
bly be  dispelled  by  the  negotiations 
on  the  whole  subject. 

But  the  mere  permission  to  fish 
is  of  comparatively  little  value  to  the 
Americans.  They  have  never  con- 
ducted this  herring  industry  on  the 
basis  of  catching  the  fish  them- 
selves. On  the  contrary,  their  whole 
idea  has  been  to  avoid  doing  so,  be- 
cause it  is  both  costly  and  inconven- 
ient. The  herring  are  taken  with 
nets  in  the  shallow  reaches  and  in- 
lets of  the  bays,  and  hundreds  of 
coast  folk  engage  in  netting  them 
when  the  season  opens,  the  vessels 
which  visit  the  region  then  buying 
the  contents  of  the  nets  from  these 
men  from  day  to  day  and  loading 
their  vessels  thereby.  To  sucessfully 
fish  otherwise  would  mean  bringing 
large  crews  and  expensive  gear, 
feeding  and  paying  these  crews 
when  herring  were  scarce ;  and  les- 
sening the  cargo  space  on  each  craft 
by  the  room  required  for  them  and 
their  equipments.  While  amity  pre- 
vailed with  the  United  States,  the 
American  schooners,  like  the  Cana- 
dian and  Terranovan,  would  come 
to  these  bays  with  but  six  or  eight 
men  on  each  to  navigate  them,  and 
would  then  purchase  cargoes  of 
herring  and  when  loaded  sail  home 
again. 

In  reality  it  was  a  trading  and  not 
a  fishing  venture,  and  the  New- 
foundland government,  in  recogniz- 
ing it  as  such,  enforced  regulations 
which  covered  every  feature  of  it, 
and  which  the  American  vessels 
subscribed  to  and  were  governed 
by,  though  on  the  west  coast  the 
colonial  Ministry  could  have  no 
control  over  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  liberty  to  "take  fish   of  every 
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kind  forever"  unless  they  agreed  to 
it.  In  practice,  however,  the  pro- 
cedure was  for  each  vessel  to  enter 
at  the  Customs,  apply  for  and  obtain 
from  the  Fisheries  Department  a 
permit  to  purchase  a  cargo  of  her- 
ring, and  then  proceed  to  load  them 
subject  to  these  conditions:  (i)  to 
pay  a  minimum  price  of  $1.25  a  bar- 
rel for  the  fish;  (2)  to  take  them 
without  "cull"  or  selection;  (3)  to 
use  a  standard  barrel  in  measuring 
them;  (4)  to  refrain  from  polluting 
the  waters  by  throwing  garbage  or 
offal  overboard;  (5)  to  maintain  a 
tidewaiter  on  the  vessel  to  see  these; 
rules  enforced,  and  (6)  to  give  a 
bond  for  $5000  not  to  sell  the  cargo 
at  St.  Pierre  on  the  homeward  trip. 

The  American  fishermen,  as  al- 
ready stated,  abided  by  these  rules, 
not  only  in  White,  Placentia  and 
Fortune  Bays,  where  they  had  no 
fishing  rights  whatever,  but  also  in 
Island  and  Bonne  Bays,  which  are 
on  their  treaty  coast.  And,  equally, 
they  obtained  free  entry  in  their 
home  ports  for  these  fish,  caught  by 
British  fishermen  in  British  waters, 
whether  these  herring  were  taken 
on  the  treaty  coast,  where  the 
American  vessels  had  some  right  of 
entry,  or  on  the  remainder  of  the 
coast,  where  they  had  no  right  at  all. 
This  was  accomplished  by  making 
fraudulent  affidavits  that  the  herring- 
were  the  product  of  the  American 
fisheries,  taken  by  the  crews  of 
American  vessels  "assisted  by  New- 
foundlanders," and  such  was  the 
power  of  the  Gloucester  fishery  in- 
terests that  this  fraud  was  officially 
sanctioned. 

Seven  years  ago,  complaints  of 
the  dishonesty  of  this  proceeding 
being  made  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  by  import- 
ers  who   desired    to   secure    cargoes 


in  Newfoundland  bottoms,  but 
found  the  duty  levied  on  these 
though  they  were  taken  under  ex- 
actly the  same  circumstances  as 
those  in  American  bottoms,  that  de- 
partment sent  agents  to  Newfound- 
land to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
the  report  of  these  agents  was  so 
conclusive  as  to  the  magnitude  and 
the  openness  of  the  fraud,  that  the 
Treasury  Department  made  a  rul- 
ing levying  duty  on  all  these  fish, 
but  the  fishing  interests  were  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  force  a  cancella- 
tion of  this  and  a  perpetuation  of 
the  malpractice  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  at  a  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  about  $100,000  in  duties 
every  year.' 

The  situation,  then,  which  has 
been  created  on  the  west  coast  of 
Newfoundland  in  connection  with 
this  herring  fishery  is  that  the 
American  vessels  have  been  forced 
into  netting  the  fish  themselves. 
Their  own  crews  being  inadequate 
for  the  work,  and  the  colonial  laws 
forbidding  residents  to  sell  fish  to 
them, or  to  join  their  vessels  and  ship 
thereon  as  additional  members  of 
the  crews,  the  vessels  have  had  to 
entice  local  'fisherfolk  outside  the 
three-mile  limit  and  hire  them  there, 
This  expedient  has,  however,  proved 
but  an  unsatisfactory  one  at  best, 
because  formerly  these  vessels  could 
buy  herring  from  scores  of  men, 
whereas, now  they  are  restricted  to 
the  catch  of  the  few  they  have  hired 
in  this  fashion.  Moreover,  the  New- 
foundland government  has  pro- 
tested against  this  practice  as  an 
evasion  of  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  Treaty  of  1818,  which  granted 
the  fishery  privileges  in  these  wa- 
ters to  "inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,"  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
these  men  do  not  come  under  that 
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definition,  nor  is  the  practice  one 
consistent  with  honorable  dealing. 
This  point  is  one  of  those  reserved 
for  the  diplomats  of  the  two  nations, 
but  even  if  the  American  vessels  are 
upheld  in  it  they  cannot  operate  as 
successfully  by  that  means  as  if  they 
had  the  free  right  of  purchasing 
cargoes  as  heretofore.  The  right 
of  unrestricted  access  to  the  shore, 
which  is  now  denied  them,  is  one 
which  bulks  largely  in  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  such  an  enterprise, 
and  they  find  its  loss  a  very  serious 
drawback. 

The  British  government  has  sta- 
tioned the  warship  "Latona"  in  the 
herring  district  to  see  that  no  fric- 
tion arises.  The  United  States 
Cabinet  has  sent  the  fishery  cruiser 
"Grampus"  there  to  watch  over  the 
American  interests,  and  the  New- 
foundland Ministry  has  the  colonial 
cutter  "Fiona"  on  the  scene,  enforc- 
ing the  local  laws  and  the  Terrano- 
van  interpretation  of  the  treaties. 
The  situation  for  the  Americans  has 
been  made  worse  by  the  herring  be- 
ing scarce  this  season,  increasing 
the  difficulty  for  limited  crews  to 
secure  good  hauls  and  prolonging 
the  stay  of  the  vessels,  for  it  paid 
local  netmen  better  to  sell  to  Cana- 
dian and  Terranovan  crafts  than  to 
take  the  risks  involved  in  ihiring 
outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  to 
fish  for  the  Americans. 

Whatever  may  be  the  eventual 
outcome  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween   Britain    and    America    with 


respect  to  this  matter,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  successful  operations  by 
the  Gloucester  fleet  have  been  made 
impossible  this  season.  Many  ship- 
owners did  not  despatch  their  ves- 
sels to  the  coast  at  all,  fearing  the 
trouble  which  has  ensued.  And 
those  that  did  proceed  there  found 
themselves  so  seriously  hampered 
in  procuring  cargoes  that  they  had 
to  pay  more  for  them  in  many  in- 
stances than  they  could  afterwards 
sell  them  for  in  the  home  markets. 
The  Newfoundland  government  is 
now  considering  the  enactment  of 
more  stringent  laws  to  prevent  it^> 
own  people  from  hiring  to  Ameri- 
cans outside  the  three-mile  limit, 
and  if  it  can  accomplish  this  it 
must  make  the  problem  still  harder 
of  solution  for  the  American  fisher- 
men, who  would  then  have  to  get 
men  in  hundreds  from  their  home 
ports  or  else  abandon  the  fishery  al- 
together. 

After  New  Year,  when  the  west 
coast  inlets  freeze  up  and  some- 
times enmesh  several  American  ves- 
sels there,  the  scene  of  the  fishery 
shifts  to  the  southern  bays — Fortune 
and  Placentia,  which  have  in  the 
past  been  the  theatre  of  extensive 
American  operations.  But  in  these 
areas  the  American  fishermen  have 
no  rights  under  the  treaty,  and  in 
view  of  the  conditions  now  existing 
they  would  certainly  be  excluded 
altogether  and  deprived  of  any  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  fish- 
ery there. 


The  Recapture  of  the  E.  A.  Horton 


By  Thomas  J.  Partridge 


GUYSBOROUGH,    NOVA    SCOTIA 


"Our  treaty  they  rejected,  our  government 

they  defy, 
They  have  captured  one  of  our  fishermen  ; 

now,  Johnny,  mind  your  eye  !" 

IN  the  early  seventies,  the  Cana- 
dian government  attempted  to 
enforce  the  clause  in  the  old 
treaty  that  forbade  American  fish- 
ermen taking  fish  within  three  miles 
of  their  coast.  The  seizure  of  the 
"E.  A.  Horton"  and  her  dramatic 
recapture  fixed  the  national  eye  on 
a  question  that  had,  up  to  this  time, 
excited  but  the  Gloucester  fisher- 
men. 

This  vessel  was  taken  under  par- 
ticularly aggravating  circumstances. 
While  lying  at  anchor  off  the  coast 
of  Cape  Breton,  her  Captain  being 
ashore,  some  one  of  the  crew  caught 
a  few  small  cod  for  pastime.  The 
schooner  was  boarded  by  James  A. 
Tory,  Captain  of  the  Canadian  cut- 
ter "Sweepstakes,"  the  King's  broad 
arrow  nailed   to  her  mainmast,  and 


she  was   carried  into   Guysborough, 
Nova  Scotia,  a  prize. 

The  usual  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  governments  con- 
cerned with  the  usual  aggravating 
delay  to  those  vitally  interested. 
The  powers  that  were  received  this 
lashing  from  the  pen  of  the  talented 
editor  of  the  "Cape  Ann  Adver- 
tiser," Mr.  George  H.  Proctor: 
"Shame,  say  we,  on  any  govern- 
ment not  willing  to  protect  its  sub- 
jects from  such  disgraceful  insults 
as  have  characterized  the  treatment 
of  American  fishermen.  It  is  not 
alone  the  fishermen  that  have  been 
insulted,  but  the- entire  country.  It 
is  full  time  the  American  eagle,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  was 
awakened.  He  seems  to  be  asleep 
in  these  latter  days.  Now,  then,  let 
him  flap  his  wings,  soar  aloft,  and 
take  a  look  at  the  situation,  fully 
prepared  to  do  his  duty  and  main- 
tain the  proud  prestige  which'  illu- 
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mines  the  record  of  the  country 
when  men  who  held  office  were 
jealous  of  their  country's  honor  and 
prompt  to  make  other  powers  re- 
spect the  rights  of  American  sub- 
jects whenever  or  wherever  those 
rights  were  trampled  upon."  . 

Captain  Harvey  Knowlton  was 
part  owner  of  the  captured  vessel. 
All  his  savings,  representing  the  toil 
and  self-denial  of  many  years,  were 
gone  at  one  fell  swoop.  It  was  a 
bitter  pill,  but  Knowlton  didn't 
swallow  it.  He  rolled  it  about  on 
his  tongue,  its  acridity  biting  deeper 
and  deeper  as  he  watched  day  after 
day  the  dragging  diplomacy  of  our 
government.  At  last  becoming  dis- 
couraged, he  determined  to  take  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands  and  re- 
take his  captive  schooner.  The  few 
friends  he  took  into  his  counsel  en- 


about  to  do  the  new  thing.  Knowl- 
ton sailed  for  Nova  Scotia. 

The  task  our  Captain  took  upon 
himself  was  of  large  proportion.  It 
was  not  less  than  this :  single- 
handed  and  alone,  to  invade  a  for- 
eign country  five  hundred  miles 
from  home,  enter  a  populous  town, 
take  his  captive  schooner  from  under 
the  eye  of  an  armed  guard  and  sail 
her  away.  The  manner  in  which  he 
accomplished  his  undertaking,  the 
successful  issue,  shows  that  he  was 
a  native  diplomat,  a  born  strategist. 
Had  Knowlton  commanded  the  de- 
tached right  wing  of  the  French 
army  at  W|aterloo,  Blucher  would 
never  have  crossed  the  Dyle  River ; 
member  of  a  certain  commission,  the 
return  of  the  Philippines  would  have 
been  an  essential  condition  in  the 
treaty  of  peace. 

What      rankled      in      Knowlton's 


VIEW    FROM     BARN     WHERE    KNOWLTONS    WERE    HIDDEN 


deavored  to  persuade  him  against 
the  project,  pointed  out  its  visionary 
nature  and  argued  that  the  attempt 
would  but  complicate  what  was 
already  a  bad  situation.  Call  not 
upon    thy   familiars   when   thou    art 


breast  was  the  underhanded  manner 
in  which  his  vessel  had  been  taken. 
Mackerel  was  the  "Horton's"  regu- 
lar prey  and  had  she  been  espied 
breaking  the  law  in  the  open  sea 
and  been  laid  aboard  after  a  smash- 
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ing  race  to  leeward  it  would  have 
been  better,  but  to  sneak  on  board  his 
vessel  in  his  absence  and  seize  her 
because  some  fisherman  had  caught 
a  few  "tommy  cod"  for  sport  or  for 
breakfast  seemed  to  Knowlton  like 
stacking  the  cards.  One  more  hand 
is  what  our  Captain  craved  and  he 


secure  a  crew,  for  however  great  his 
ardor  he  could  not  take  a  seventy- 
ton  schooner  to  sea  alone.  Knowl- 
ton returned  to  the  Straits  of  Canso. 
In  and  about  this  latter  place  are 
numbers  of  fishermen  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  fisheries  out  of  Gloucester 
and  retired  to  their  homes  for  good 


STREET   IN    GUYSBOROUGH 


would    show    the    Canadian    a    trick 
worth  two  of  the  last  one. 

Knowlton  arrived  in  Guysbor- 
ough.  The  advent  of  a  stranger  in 
this  remote  town  lying  well  out  of 
the  way  of  general  travel  is  an  oc- 
currence. For  that  stranger  to  re- 
main any  length  of  time  without 
satisfying  the  tongue  of  gossip  was 
to  arouse  suspicion.  The  gold  mines 
on  the  borders  gave  Knowlton's 
presence  the  one  excuse.  In  the 
guise  of  a  prospector  he  entered  the 
place.  Knowlton  had  the  geographi- 
cal eye  and  it  did  not  take  him  long 
to  locate  his  captive  vessel,  get  the 
course  and  depths  of  the  harbor's 
channel  and  lay  out  in  full  his  plan 
of  campaign.     His  next  step  was  to 


or  for  the  season.  Knowlton  was 
now  walking  on  thin  ice.  The  eyes 
of  the  Canadian  officials  were  upon 
him,  one  false  move  and  his  under- 
taking would  be  made  public  and 
the  whole  thing  turned  into  ridicule. 
In  this  shipping  of  the  crew  our 
Captain  shines.  Talleyrand's  de- 
formity would  have  increased  had 
he  witnessed  it.  With  the  divining 
rod  that  Mother  Nature  fixed  in  his 
breast  when  she  launched  him, 
Knowlton  wound  in  and  out  among 
the  officials  and  the  people,  his 
samples  of  quartz  in  one  hand,  his 
scheme  in  the  other.  The  trick  was 
to  reach  men  whose  gratitude  to- 
ward the  country  that  gave  them 
bread  was  greater  than  their  love  to 
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the  place  that  gave  them  birth.  Our 
Captain  made  not  one  mistake. 
Man  after  man  was  sounded,  pro- 
nounced good,  and  at  last  six  able- 
bodied  men  were  enlisted,  sworn  to 
follow  Knowlton  to  the  death.  All 
being  ready,  the  seven  men  slipped 
out  of  the  village  of  Mulgrave  at 
dusk  and  plunged  into  the  eighteen 
miles  of  wilderness  that  lies  between 
the  Straits  of  Canso  and  Guysbor- 
ough.  All  night  they  travelled  and 
daylight  found  them  hidden  in  a 
barn  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Guys- 
borough.  For  four  days  the  Captain 
scouted  about  the  town,  while  his 
impatient  men  who  had,  perhaps, 
never  heard  of  Bismarck,  never 
heard  of  the  psychological  moment, 
kept  well  to  cover,  chewing  straws 
and  jeopardizing  with  their  lighted 
pipes  the  newly-mown  hay. 


The  services  ended,  they  slowly 
wended  their  way  homeward,  little 
dreaming  that  their  movements  were 
being  observed  by  a  hidden  and  de- 
termined band  bent  on  outraging 
the  dignity  of  their  beloved  Domin- 
ion. Here  some  neighbors  tarried 
in  a  doorway  to  discuss  the  sermon 
or  some  disputed  point  in  theology, 
there  lovers  twain  were  tardy  in 
their  home-going;  but  at  last  the 
village  streets  were  quite  deserted, 
one  after  another  the  lights  in  the 
town  went  out,  and  then  the  in- 
vaders, Knowlton  with  drawn  pistol 
at  their  head,  emerged  from  their 
hiding  and  moved  stealthily  down 
on  the  captive  schooner. 

The  hour  for  action  had  been  well 
selected.  The  single  guard's  relig- 
ious scruples  had  overcome  his  zeal 
forthe  Dominion's  business.  Return- 


STRA1TS   OF   CANSO 


His  plans  matured,  Knowlton  was 
ready  to  put  his  enterprise  to  the 
hazard.  Sunday,  the  eighth  day  of 
October,  was  the  day  pitched  upon. 
On  the  evening  of  that  Sabbath  the 
good  people  of  Guysborough  hurried 
to  their  respective  places  of  worship. 


ing  home  from  church  he  found 
there  a  neighbor  who  had  dropped 
in  to  talk  over  the  prospects  at  the 
herring  grounds.  The  guard  lighted 
his  pipe,  stretched  himself  on  a 
convenient  and  inviting  lounge  and 
agreed   that,  if  the   late   dry  season 
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had  been  bad  for  the  hay,  it  was 
good  for  the  potatoes.  The  evening 
wore  on,  the  neighbor  departed.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  the  guard  that 
it  was  high  time  for  him  to  be  about 
the  Dominion's  business.  Now  this 
man,  during  his  nightly  vigils,  had 
oft  and  deeply  reflected  on  the  folly 
of  keeping  a  watch  on  board  this 
captive  vessel  away  up  at  the  head 
of  Chedabucto  Bay.  As  to  her  be- 
ing retaken,  why,  she  was  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  any  one  that  even 
harbored  the  thought !  He  assumed 
a  sitting  position,  drew  his  heavy 
sea-boots  to  him,  tipped  their  soles 
upward  and  began  to  contemplate 
the  season's  wear.  The  folly  of 
keeping  watch  on  board  of  that  ves- 
sel began  to  loom  larger  than  ever 
The  sun  would  be  in  the  heavens  on 
the  morrow  and  the  schooner  "E.  A. 
Horton"  would  be  at  her  berth.  He 
lay  back  upon  the  lounge,  lit  his 
pipe  anew  and  began  to  debate 
within  himself  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  matter.  There  was  a  momentary 
passage  of  arms  between  the  still, 
small  voice  within  and  the  charms 
of  the  situation.  The  charms  of  the 
situation  won.     The  guard  slept. 

When  Knowlton  arrived  on  the 
wharf  and  found  that  a  conflict  with 
an  armed  guard,  resulting  perhaps 
in  bloodshed,  had  been  providen- 
tially excluded  from  his  undertak- 
ing, he  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 
There  were  obstacles  enough  in  the 
path  of  escape.  There  was  no  wind 
the  vessel  was  aground  and  all  her 
sails  had  been  stripped  from  her  and 
stored  in  a  nearby  warehouse.  All 
her  charts  and  nautical  instruments 
had  been  removed,  but  the  soul  of 
the  ship  remained,  the  compass 
swung  in  its  binnacle.  The  provi- 
sions for  fourteen  men  for  a  two 
months'    cruise,    minus    the    guard's 


nightly  "mug  up,"  were  intact.  The 
first  task  of  the  invaders  was  to  find 
and  bend  the  sails.  It  so  chanced 
that  the  schooner  "Nickerson," 
hauled  up  for  the  season,  was 
moored  at  the  same  wharf.  The  men 
working  in  the  dark  in  the  ware- 
house lit  upon  the  sails  of  this  ves- 
sel, and  they  were  carried  on  board 
and  broken  out  before  the  mistake 
was  discovered.  Valuable  time  was 
here  lost,  but  nothing  daunted  the 
men  threw  the  misfit  canvas  on  the 
wharf  and  once  more  began  to  grope 
among  the  girders  of  the  warehouse. 
This  time  they  drew  the  prize. 
And  now  the  work  of  bending  the 
sails  to  mast  and  boom  began  in 
earnest.  A  dog  bayed;  a  light 
flashed  at  a  remote  window  and  a 
child's  cry  came  down  the  night. 
The  hours  slipped  by,  and  still  the 
men  with  feverish  haste  pressed  the 
work  of  lacing  the  sails  to  mast  and 
boom.  The  round,  red  moon  shied 
up  from  behind  the  dark  hills  and 
gave  them  light ;  the  friendly  tide 
murmured  encouragement  as  it  ran 
in  and  lipped  streak  after  streak  of 
the  vessel's  sheer.  As  the  last  hank 
was  tied,  the  last  lacing  rove,  the 
last  foot  of  the  last  sail  pulled  home, 
the  schooner  careened  wharfward, 
righted  herself,  her  rigging  vibrated, 
she  was  afloat,  she  was  ready  for 
flight. 

And  now  the  essential  reinforce- 
ment had  not  come  up — there  was 
no  wind.  Far  down  the  bay,  fugi- 
tive cat's-paws  chased  each  other 
over  the  ocean's  breast,  but  the 
"slick"  of  the  immediate  harbor  rose 
and  fell  under  the  moon  like  a  sea 
of  mercury.  But,  wind  or  no  wind, 
out  the  vessel  must  go!  The  sails 
were  hoisted,  a  kedge  anchor  carried 
out  into  the  stream  and  the  schooner 
was  slowly  warped  into  the  channel. 
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Still  no  wind.  A  chanticleer  was 
now  telling  the  events  of  the  night 
to  the  morning.  On  the  opposite 
shore  the  lantern  of  an  industrious 
farmer,  who  was  taking  thought  of 
his  stock,  gleamed  fitfully.  The 
round  moon  elbowed  a  cloud  out  of 
her  way  and  distinctly  pointed  out 
to  the  invaders  the  black  walls  of 
the  Guysborough  jail  perched  on  the 
hillside.  The  morning  was  now 
coming  on  apace  and  the  situation 
was  becoming  desperate.  Our  Cap- 
tain called  up  his  last  reserve. 
Lowering  the  yawl  boat  the  men  be- 
gan towing  the  heavy  vessel  to  sea. 
But  the  pace  was  fearfully  slow. 
Here  and  there  lights  appeared  in 
the  town.  The  sun  began  to  pencil 
the  caps  of  the  far  eastern  hills  with 
the  dye  of  dawn.  Suddenly,  as  they 
passed  the  stern  of  a  little  pinky,  a 
cur  set  up  a  most  unearthly  yelping 
that  sent  the  echoes  flying  over 
town  and  harbor.  A  touzled  head 
bobbed  up  out  of  the  pinky's  com- 
panion way.  Knowlton  ran  aft  and, 
tying  a  rope  to  the  corners  of  a 
square  piece  of  canvas,  dropped  it 
over  his  vessel's  name. 

"Where  away  so  early,  Captain?" 
came  the  hail. 

"The  mackerel  have  struck  into 
Canso,"  answered  Knowlton,  "a  ves- 
sel took  a  hundred  wash-barrels 
there  yesterday!"  The  head  dis- 
appeared. Suddenly  the  towline 
slacked  up  and  Knowlton  ran  for- 
ward and  peered  over  the  knight- 
heads.  The  boat  came  backing  up 
against  the  bobstay  and  a  frightened 
voice  came  out  of  the  darkness : 
"We  ain't  making  any  headway, 
Cap'n.  The  jig's  up,  cut  loose  and 
jump  in!" 

The  men  had  yet  to  learn  what 
Knowlton  was  about  to  exemplify. 
Every  people  and  every  guild  have 


their  own  way  of  putting  it.  The 
Cape  Ann  fisherman's  manner  was 
in  this  wise :  "In  desperate  straits 
given  the  sails,  the  wind  and  the 
will,  you  can  drive  a  vessel  through 
less  water  than  she  draws,  damn  the 
keel !"  The  Captain  swung  himself 
out  on  the  guy  ropes  and  pointed  his 
loaded  pistol  down  at  the  wavering 
boat's  crew :  "Take  to  your  oars  or 
by  God  I'll  let  daylight  through  the 
whole  crowd !  There's  a  breeze  in 
the  bay — I  smell  it.  Give  way!" 
The  men,  sensing  the  charging  step, 
assured  that  their  leader  was  also 
under  fire,  gave  way  again.  And 
now  the  stroke  was  the  stroke  of 
desperation.  The  water  was  lashed 
into  foam  beneath  the  oars  of  the 
resolute  men ;  one  after  another  the 
heads  of  the  dark  piers  slipped  by, 
and  foot  by  foot  the  vessel  went  on 
to  freedom.  As  they  reached  the 
first,  headland,  a  breeze  came  up  out 
of  the  ocean,  all  the  way  from  Yan- 
keeland,  the  bellying  sheets  ran  taut, 
the  schooner  careened  and  went  fly- 
ing down  the  harbor,  free ! 

It  will  be  of  interest,  perhaps,  to 
state,  that  the  ancestors  of  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Guysborough 
came  from  what  were  once  the  most 
aristocratic  circles  of  Virginia  and1 
Connecticut.  At  the  dawn  of  the 
American  Revolution  they  found 
themselves  and  their  fellow  country- 
men on  different  tacks.  In  vain  the 
"rebels"  signalled  them  to  change 
their  course  ;  they  kept  straight  on 
and  at  length  grounded  in  the  pleas- 
ant hamlet  founded  by  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  at  the  head  of  Chedabucto 
Bay.  It  does  not  require  a  long 
probe  to  touch  the  old  nerve.  This 
captive  Yankee  craft,  then,  beneath 
their  windows,  was  mildly  sugges- 
tive of  the  conqueror,  of  wiping  out 
old    scores.      Indeed,    some    elderly 
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dame  who  had  heard  from  her 
father's  lips  how  the  yelling  mob  of 
Patriots  had  jeered  at  his  departure, 
must  have  knit  and  contemplated 
the  prize  with  some  satisfaction. 
Imagine  the  surprise  of  these  good 
people ;  especially  of  the  officials 
whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the 
schooner,  when  they  awoke  and 
found  their  captive  had  flown  in  the 
night.  The  thing  was  so  preposter- 
ous, so  utterly  unlooked  for,  that  the 
officials  found  it  necessary  to  pinch 
one  another  all  round  before  they 
were  quite  assured  that  the  schooner 
had  really  been  in  bondage. 

Captain  Knowlton,  anticipating 
pursuit,  shunned  the  beaten  track 
and  steered  broad  off  for  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  gulf  stream.  On  the 
third  day  out  a  steamer  was  sighted 
that  seemed  intent  on  speaking 
him.  Knowlton,  determined  that  his 
vessel  should  never  again  grace  a 
foreign  port  as  a  prize,  made  prepa- 
rations to  destroy  her. 

"Sink  me  the  ship,  master  gunner,  sink  her, 
split  her  in  twain !" 

To  the  deep  relief  of  all,  the 
steamer  bore  away  and  the  schoon- 
er's people  breathed  again. 

Meanwhile,  the  news  flashed  over 
the  country  that  a  daring  Yankee 
skipper  had  entered  a  British  harbor, 
cut  his  captive  schooner  out  and 
sailed  her  away.  The  most  intense 
excitement  prevailed  on  Cape  Ann. 
Nothing  was  heard  from  the  boy  or 
greybeard  but  speculation  concern- 
ing the  fate  of  the  brave  little  craft. 
The  mill  of  conjecture  ground  out  a 
hundred  rumors.  Now  an  English 
man-o'-war  had  been  sighted  in 
Massachusetts  Bay  lying  in  wait  for 
the  "Horton,"  now  one  of  our  gun- 
boats had  attacked  the  Britisher  and 
sunk  her,  and  so  on. 


Our  authorities  moved  swiftly  in 
the  matter.  The  commandant  of  the 
Charlestown  navy  yard  despatched 
the  cutter  "Mahoning"  and  the  rev- 
enue tug  "Hamlin"  to  the  war  zone. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  the 
supply  steamer  "Fortune,"  having 
on  board  Mr.  Robert  McKenzie, 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  and 
Captain  Robert  Tarr,  who  were 
especially  authorized  by  Collector 
Fitz  J.  Babson  of  Gloucester  to  take 
charge  of  the  "Horton,"  if  they  fell 
in  with  her,  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  hold 
her  as  a  derelict  vessel  being  found 
without  papers  and  bring  her  into 
port !  The  war  vessels  steamed, 
seaward,  masthead  and  rigging 
manned,  returned,  scoured  the  coast 
up  and  down  for  miles,  spoke  all 
inward  bound  craft,  no  trace  of  the 
fugitive,  no  sign  of  the  English 
man-o'-war.  Our  clever  Captain, 
lacking  a  spyglass,  was  unable  to 
distinguish  between  friend  and  foe 
and  wisely  gave  everything  with  a 
trail  of  smoke  behind  it  a  wide 
berth. 

Had  the  "Horton's"  movements, 
however,  been  reported  daily  by 
wireless  her  position  from  day  to 
day  would  not  have  been  better 
known.  The  old  skippers  now  came 
to  the  front  as  oracles.  The  path 
Knowlton  would  pursue  was  rightly 
surmised,  the  sailing  qualities  of  the 
schooner,  the  course  and  strength  of 
wind  and  tide  taken  into  account 
and  by  dead  reckoning  the  old  cap- 
tains voted  the  "Horton"  due  on 
Wednesday,  October  18th.  When 
the  dawn  of  that  day  appeared,  ex- 
pectation was  effervescing. 

Sure  enough,  as  the  day  wore  to 
its  close,  a  cannon  roared  out  at 
Eastern  Point,  the  signal  agreed 
upon.     While  the  people  held  their 
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breath  to  assure  their  ears,  another 
report  followed.  Then  the  electri- 
fied town  began  racing  for  the  water 
front.  ''The  'Horton's'  sighted  !"  was 
the  wild  cry  that  broke  from  a 
thousand  throats,  as  men,  women 
and  children  swept  past  each  other. 
The  gallant  little  craft  stood  up  past 
Thatcher's,  past  Eastern  Point,  in 
toward  Norman's  Woe,  until  her 
next  reach  would  clear  ''Dog  Bar." 
Then  she  tacked  ship.  With  a 
"rap"  full  and  a  bone  in  her  teeth, 
as  if  the  whole  British  navy  was  in 
pursuit,  down  the  harbor  she  came. 
Knowlton  had  scored ! 

The  housetops  and  wharves  along 
the  water  front  were  black  with 
people  and  be  assured  they, 
gave  the  gallant  craft,  her  brave 
commander  and  his  plucky  crew  a 
royal  welcome  home. 

The  citizens  of  Gloucester  went 
wild.  This  was  peculiarly  their  af- 
fair. Once  again  the  Yankee  tar 
had  been  called  to  go  up  against 
the  British  seaman  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  seamanship.  For  days 
the  eyes  of  the  country  had  been 
watching  for  the  outcome.  And  now 
Cape  Ann  had  won  !  Guns  Loomed, 
bells  pealed,  bands  played,  rockets 
soared,  fish  horns  shrieked,  steam 
whistles  screamed,  the  people  turned 
out  en  masse,  firing  pistols  and  flar- 
ing torches.  A  banquet  was  given, 
our  Captain  the  centre  of  it  all.  A 
purse  running  into  many  hundreds 
of    dollars    was    subscribed    by    the 


citizens  and  divided  among  the 
crew,  and  the  fishermen,  consider- 
ing the  time  out,  voted  it  the  best 
trip   for   many    a   season. 

The  stirring  event  proved  a  fitting 
theme  for  a  hundred  poets,  but  the 
Marseillaise  of  the  occasion,  com- 
posed by  some  unknown  and  sou'- 
wester crowned  Roget  de  Lisle,  the 
one  roared  out  to  this  day  in  every 
fisherman's  forecastle,  runs  in  this 
wise : 

"Ye   sons   of   Uncle    Sam-u-el,    come    listen 

for  awhile, 
And  I'll  tell  you  of  a  capture  that  was  made 

in  Yankee  style 
Of   the    schooner    'E.    A.    Horton'    and   her 

bold,  undaunted  band, 
Commanded  by  brave  Knowlton,  a  true  son 

of  Yankeeland. 

"Now,    the   schooner    'E.    A.    Horton'"    in    a 

British  harbor  lies. 
She  was  taken  by  the  'Sweepstakes,'  while 

cruising  in  eisguise. 
Our   treaty  they   rejected,    our   government 

they  defy, 
They  have  captured  one  of  our  fishermen, 

now,  Johnny,  mind  your  eye. 

''On  the  eighth  day  of  October,  in  the  year 

of  seventy-one, 
Those  bold,  undaunted  heroes  their  daring 

work  begun. 
While    Johnny's    sons    were    sleeping,    with 

red  ruin  on  their  brain. 
Oh,  those  sons  of  Uncle  Samuel  took  their 

vessel  back  again. 

"Now,     Johnny,    there's     a     bully    time     in 

Glou-ces-ter  to-night. 
There's    heavy    guns    a-firing    and    torches 

burning  bright. 
While  the  band  plays  Yankee  Doodle,  they 

make   the   welkin   ring, 
Young  America  is    a-shoutin'   the   'Horton' 

has  got  in  !" 


INNER    HARBOR,    GLOUCESTER 

A  Song  for  Old  Gloucester  Town 

By   William   Hale 

Row,  shipmates,  row ! 
There  are  trawls  to  be  cast, 
There  are  squalls  to  be  passed, 
Ere  the  sun  in  the  sea  goes  down ; 
There  are  wives  to  be  wed, 
There  are  babes  to  be  fed, 
In  the  harbor  o'  Gloucester  town — 
Heave,  haul, — let  her  go ! 

Row,  shipmates,  row ! 

There  are  sails  to  be  trimmed, 

There  are  banks  to  be  rimmed, 

In  spite  o'  the  storm-god's  frown ; 

There  are  fish  to  be  caught, 

There  are  rights  to  be  fought, 

By  the  men  of  old  Gloucester  town — 

Heave,  haul, — let  her  go! 

Row,  shipmates,  row ! 

There  are  griefs  to  be  met, 

There  are  cheeks  to  be  wet, 

On  the  great  hill's  sea-cursed  crown  ; 

There  are  prayers  to  be  said, 

For  the  living  and  dead, 

By  the  women  o'  Gloucester  town — 

Heave,  haul, — let  her  go! 

Row,  shipmates,  row! 

There  are  deeds  to  be  done, 

There  are  trips  to  be  run, 

Tho'  we  devils  o'  sea-dogs  drown; 

There  are  seas  to  be  crossed, 

There  are  lives  to  be  lost, 

For  the  sake  of  old  Gloucester  town — 

Heave,  haul, — let  her  go! 


The  Sunny  Side  of  Life  Insurance 


By  Henry  L.  Shumway 


MODERN  conditions  are  not 
conducive  to  clear  thinking 
and  impartial  judgment.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  mass  is  swayed  by 
sensational  statements  and  partial 
or  superficial  representations.  Rec- 
ognized evils  or  advantages  are 
magnified  and  viewed  out  of  focus, 
to  a  degree  which  renders  candid, 
impartial  judgment  almost  impossi- 
ble to  the  casual  observer.  We  are 
in  a  world  of  mingled  and  complex 
influences,  each  reacting  on  all  the 
others,  and  it  requires  more  than  the 
mental  training  and  acuteness  of  the 
average  citizen  to  always  balance 
the  conflicting  elements  of  life's 
problems  so  wisely  as  to  reach  a  just 
conclusion  on  the  main  question  in- 
volved. Almost  every  practical 
problem  that  can  be  stated  for  con- 
sideration and  decision  is  so  com- 
plicated with  other  problems  and 
diverse  conditions  as  not  only  to 
confuse  the  honest  man,  but  also  to 
furnish  plausible  foundation  for  the 
arguments  of  the  self-seeker  and  the 
demagogue.  Nothing  stands  alone  ; 
good  and  evil  not  only  lie  along  con- 
tiguous and  interlacing  lines,  but  in 
practical  life  they  are  often  relative 
in  their  nature,  so  that  an  act  or  a 
transaction  viewed  in  itself  may 
seem  to  be  reprehensible  until 
a  broader  view  justifies  it,  not  per- 
haps as  the  ideal  good,  but  as  the 
best  practicable  treatment  of  cur- 
rent conditions. 

These  facts  have  a  practical  and 
important  bearing  upon  many  ques- 
tions, social,  political,  industrial  and 
financial,  which  from   time   to   time 


occupy  the  public  mind,  and  not 
only  vex  the  comprehension  and 
judgment  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
community,  but  furnish  argumenta- 
tive ground  for  those  who  assume  to 
instruct  the  masses. 

They  come  to  the  surface  when 
attempt  is  made  to  consider  any 
great  question  of  public  interest. 
They  are  especially  pertinent  in  an 
attempt  to  present  a  reasonable  and 
reassuring  aspect  of  the  life  insur- 
ance situation.  There  is  such  an  as- 
pect, in  spite  of  the  frenzied  and  par- 
tial expositions  of  irregularities  and 
"graft"  which  have  recently  occu- 
pied so  much  space  in  the  current 
press,  and  so  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  general  reader.  When  the 
worst  has  been  told  it  appears  clear 
that  not  one  of  the  great  companies 
whose  officers  have  been  so  largely 
accused  is  financially  unsound,  or 
that  its  reserves  have  been  materi- 
ally affected  by  the  alleged  mis- 
management. For  instance :  we 
read  that  the  officials  of  a  certain 
company  have  received  annual  sal- 
aries aggregating  say  half  a  million 
dollars.  The  sum  looks  enormous., 
standing  by  itself,  and  there  is  prob- 
able ground  to  believe  that  part  of 
it  was  not  really  and  honestly 
earned.  But  a  fair  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, from  the  standpoint  of  the  pol- 
icy-holder's interest,  -will  consider 
this  great  sum  as  related  to  the  total 
revenue  of  his  company.  We  find  in 
the  reports  that  the  largest  company 
has  a  total  of  assets  of  about  four 
hundred  and  thirty  millions.  If  the 
whole  of  the  half  million  has  gone 
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wrong  it  is  less  than  one-seventh 
of  one  per  cent,  of  these  assets,  a 
shrinkage  hardly  appreciable  to  the 
average  policy-holder.  If  the  com- 
pensation of  the  officers  should  have 
been  only  half  as  large  as  here  as- 
sumed the  ratio  to  assets  is  only 
one-fourteenth  of  one  per  cent,  and 
this  is  perhaps  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
"graft"  as  contrasted  with  the  pol- 
icy-holder's contribution  to  the  rev- 
enue of  the  company.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  even  a  little  "graft"  is 
excusable,  but  that  some  of  the 
sweeping  accusations  are  really 
trivial,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  in- 
dividual policy-holder's  pocket,  or 
the  stability  of  the  company. 

The  same  illustration  covers  the 
effect  upon  the  policy-holder  of  the 
alleged  political  contributions  of  the 
companies.  When  contrasted  with 
revenue  they  are  infinitesimal.  Nev- 
ertheless if  these  contributions  were 
venal  they  deserve  rebuke,  but  there 
is  an  excuse  for  them  that  should 
be  stated  in  fairness  to  the  mana- 
gers. National  campaigns  are  fought 
largely  on  questions  directly  affect- 
ing the  integrity  and  value  of  in- 
vested capital.  Life  insurance 
managers  are  bound  to  protect  the 
funds  in  their  care.  They  cannot 
secure  advice  and  authority  from 
the  thousands  of  policy-holders  in 
the  emergency  of  a  political  cam- 
paign ;  they  act  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  trusts  and  if  their 
best  judgment  leads  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  integrity  or  the  safety 
of  the  company's  investments  is  im- 
perilled by  the  possible  success  of 
a  political  party  are  they  not  justi- 
fied in  making  such  a  contribution 
to  the  treasury  of  the  opposing  party 
as  their  judgment  suggests?  A 
private  capitalist  would  be  justified; 
why  not  if  he  is  the  trustee  of  other 


funds  than  his  own?  Is  not  such  an 
act  even  more  excusable  than  a  re- 
cent contribution  by  a  Boston  gas 
company  to  the  Firemen's  Relief 
Fund,  in  recognition  of  the  services 
of  the  firemen  in  protecting  the 
company's  property  when  exposed 
by  fire  in  adjacent  property?  No 
stockholder  of  the  company  has 
been  heard  to  complain  of  that. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  life 
insurance  situation  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  widely  out  of 
focus,  through  the  sensational  man- 
ipulation of  those  who  care  more  for 
"interesting"  matter  than  for  accu- 
rate statement.  The  following  in- 
cident is  illustrative  :  Not  long  ago  a 
representative  of  an  Eastern  life 
insurance  company  was  in  Denver 
to  inspect  the  real  estate  invest- 
ments of  his  company  there.  He  was 
promptly  visited  by  a  newspaper  re- 
porter, who  was  anxious  to  learn 
the  latest  news  about  life  insurance 
troubles.  The  Eastern  man  is  a 
quiet  humorist,  and  before  his  vis- 
itor had  got  fairly  started  with  his 
questioning  he  was  himself  being 
interviewed. 

"I  suppose,"  said  the  Eastern  man, 
"that  your  business  affairs  in  Den- 
ver are  all  in  confusion  and  ruin 
just   now." 

"Why,  no,"  said  the  reporter; 
"Denver  is  all  right;  everything  is 
going  on  as  usual ;  what  do  *you 
mean?" 

"Just  this,"  was  the  answer.  "As 
I  came  in  on  the  train,  last  night,  I 
saw  by  big  headlines  in  a  Denver 
paper  that  one  bank  president  had 
been  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary, 
and  that  nineteen  bank  directors  are 
under  indictment.  I  expected  to  find 
the  city  in  financial  ruin,  until,  in 
walking  about  this  morning  I  saw 
the  banks  open  and  people  crowding 
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the  counters  with  their  deposits, 
and  I  concluded  that  the  general 
business  in  Denver  was  not  much 
affected  by  the  matters  made  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  headlines  ;  in  fact,  it 
seemed  quite  like  the  life  insurance 
situation  in  the  East.  Wrongdoing 
in  certain  companies  has  been  ex- 
posed, and  is  being  corrected,  but 
the  business  at  large  is  going  on  just 
as  usual,  and  nothing  very  serious 
to  the  public  is  likely  to  happen,  and 
even  the  policy-holders  in  the  com- 
panies directly  affected  will  hardly 
know  that  their  interests  have  suf- 
fered." 

The  reporter  acknowledged  the 
"home  thrust,"  and  did  not  press 
his  quest  for  a  sensational  story. 

No  little  outcry  has  been  heard 
relative  to  the  excessive  cost  of  ob- 
taining new  business  by  the  com- 
panies and  the  rate  of  commissions 
has  been  under  criticism.  This  rate 
has  advanced  in  recent  years  under 
the  stress  of  increasing  competition 
and  the  increased  cost  of  living,  but 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness written  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  this,  so  that  the  general 
ratio  of  cost  to  the  companies  has 
not  materially  advanced.  Their  en- 
dowment policies  when  they  mature 
are  met  in  full  with  their  matured 
dividends,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
insured  has  had  the  full  period 
of  protection  for  the  interest  on  his 
annual  payments.  That  a  few  agents 
have  grown  rich  in  the  business,  is 
true,  but  they  have  succeeded  by  the 
force  of  exceptional  ability,  while 
the  rank  and  file  have  received  but 
modest  compensation.  The  average 
income  of  all  trie  agents  who  devote 
their  whole  time  to  canvassing  is  not 
over  $1500  a  year. 

The  question  of  large  salaries  to 
officials  has  already  been  discussed 


in  one  of  its  aspects,  but  there  is 
another  view  which  should  be  fairly 
considered.  One  of  the  life  com- 
panies held,  five  yeais  ago,  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  in  in- 
vested securities.  Since  then  the 
managers  have  considered  the  pur- 
chase of  offered  securities  aggregat- 
ing over  a  billion  of  dollars.  Of  these 
about  one-fifth  were  purchased,  and 
numerous  other  changes  in  invest- 
ments were  made,  the  net  profit  in 
the  five  years  being  over  ten  million 
dollars.     The  bond  holdings  of  the 


company  now  ag 


•rebate  over  three 


hundred  millions,  with  an  average 
of  fifty  years  to  run,  and  an  interest 
rate  of  over  four  and  a  quarter  per 
cent.  This  is  but  one  illustration  of 
the  work  of  the  officials  of  the  com- 
panies and  its  results.  Their  finan- 
cial skill  has  placed  these  enormous 
holdings  of  the  companies  in  safe 
and  very  profitable  investments,  and 
in  view  of  their  responsibility  and 
the  results  the  officials  have  earned 
generous  salaries.  That  there 
should  be  "leeches"  in  such  vast  or- 
ganizations is  not  surprising,  but  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that,  as  a 
result  of  recent  exposures  these  will 
be  rooted  out,  and  even  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  leaks  will  be 
largely  stopped. 

Aside  from  the  revelations  of  im- 
proper advantage  taken  of  their 
opportunities  for  personal  aggran- 
dizement by  life  insurance  managers 
there  is  another  phase  of  "graft" 
which  has  depleted  the  treasuries  of 
the  companies  in  the  past,  but  which 
current  investigations  promise  to 
suspend.  This  is  the  tribute  col- 
lected by  legislative  agents,  and 
sometimes  by  legislators  from  com- 
pany officials,  and  which  has  been 
paid  under  threats  of  adverse  legis- 
lation.   This  tax  upon  the  companies 
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has  attracted  but  little  public  atten- 
tion, but  it  is  an  evil  which  works 
far  more  extended  public  demorali- 
zation than  the  simple  matter  of  the 
tax  itself.  Those  familiar  with  the 
matter  know  that  comfortable  for- 
tunes have  been  made  by  men  who 
have  used  their  positions  in  legisla- 
tion to  exact  contributions  from  the 
companies.  One  method  is  to  collect 
pay  for  pretended  services  in  pre- 
venting adverse  legislation,  the  col- 
lector representing  that  he  can  buy 
votes  against  the  pending  measure. 
Another  and  a  more  adroit  scheme 
is  for  the  "grafter"  to  secure  the  in- 
troduction of  adverse  bills  through 
another  member,  and  collect  from 
the  companies  considerable  sums  for 
his  influence  in  "killing  the  bill." 
This  latter,  known  as  "strike"  legis- 
lation, promises  to  be  conspicuous 
in  the  legislatures  that  meet  this 
winter.  The  current  interest  in 
life  insurance  will  prompt  these 
gentry  to  especial  activity.  In 
fact,  certain  members  are  known  to 
have  secured  their  election  solely 
for  the  opportunity  to  work  these 
schemes.  Insurance  managers  have 
been  very  timid  in  the  past,  and 
some  of  them  have  paid  liberally  for 
this  sort  of  protection,  but  the 
aroused  public  sentiment  will  doubt- 
less check  their  contributions  this 
winter.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that 
it  will  tend  to  the  unmasking  of  the 
"grafters"  and  the  decision  of  all 
legislative  questions  on  their  real 
merits,  rather  than  through  the  in- 
fluence of  money  considerations. 
The  system  of  life  insurance  is  so 
vast,  its  interests  and  influence  so 
widespread,  and  its  benefits  so  gen- 
eral and  so  far-reaching,  that  it 
should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly 
protected  from  illegitimate  taxation. 
Legislators    can    do    their    constitu- 


ents no  better  service  than  to  study 
carefully  all  suggested  insurance 
legislation,  and  make  certain  the  ex- 
posure and  defeat  of  the  schemes  of 
these  corrupt  self-seekers.  All 
policy-holders  owe  it  to  themselves 
and  to  their  associates  to  exert  all 
possible  influence  upon  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature,  to  pre- 
vent corrupt  or  adverse  measures. 

Life  insurance  canvassers  are  apt 
to  confuse  their  clients  with  the 
offer  of  a  great  variety  of  contracts, 
and  sometimes  they  will  descant 
with  glibness  on  the  superior  value 
of  some  form  of  policy.  In  fact, 
however,  there  are  but  three  forms 
of  life  insurance,  and  their  modifica- 
tion' into  a  hundred  policy  forms, 
more  or  less,  is  only  in  response  to 
the  real  or  fancied  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual client,  or  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  competition  of  a  rival  com- 
pany which  has  foisted  "something 
new"  upon  the  public.  It  is  no  mat- 
ter to  the  company  which  of  the 
three  forms  of  insurance,  or  which 
of  the  hundred  sub-forms  the  client 
chooses  to  take;  all  rest  alike  upon 
the  same  mathematical  basis,  and  at 
maturity  they  produce  the  same 
mathematical  result. 

The  premium  receipts  of  all  com- 
panies are  apportioned  into  three 
divisions,  governed  respectively  by 
the  mortality  table  governing  the 
expectation  of  life,  the  estimated  ex- 
pense of  conducting  the  business, 
and  the  required  reserve.  The  re- 
serve with  its  interest  accumulations 
is  calculated  to  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  face  of  the  policy  at  maturity, 
the  computation  being  based  upon 
the  average  expectation  of  life  and 
of  interest  income.  Naturally  and 
wisely  the  companies  make  liberal 
allotments  of  probable  cost,  and  ex- 
perience   thus    far    has    shown    that 
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these  allotments  have  been  in  excess 
of  actual  requirements.  If  the  death 
rate  is  less  than  the  mortality  tables 
suggest,  if  actual  expenses  are  kept 
below  the  estimate,  or  if  the  interest 
on  investments  proves  better  than 
was  estimated,  there  is  a  saving  all 
along  the  line,  and  these  savings 
control  the  dividend  possibilities  of 
the  mutual  companies  or  the  profits 
of  the  stock  companies. 

On  this  simple  basis  all  forms  of 
policy  rest.  The  "whole  life"  plan 
calls  for  an  equal  annual  payment 
during  life  and  is  met  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  face  of  the  policy  at 
death.  A  modification  of  this  is  the 
"term"  policy,  which  is  written  for 
a  stated  period,  and,  like  fire  insur- 
ance, if  there  is  no  loss  there  is  no 
payment.  It  is  temporary  protec- 
tion. 

A  second  form  in  a  life  policy;  all 
the  payments  are  made  in  a  limited 
number  of  years,  after  which  the 
policy  is  not  only  self-sustaining  but 
is  subject  to  accretions  by  dividends. 
This  form  is  popular,  in  that  all  its 
payments  are  completed  during  the 
productive  years  of  the  life  of  the 
insured,  and  he  is  relieved  of  all 
anxiety  during  later  life. 

The  third  class  is  the  "endow- 
ment" form  in  which  the  policy  is 
made  payable  at  the  expiration  of  a 
given  term  of  years,  or  at  death  if 
it  occurs  during  the  period.  This  is 
also  popular  in  that  it  assures  a 
given  sum  to  be  enjoyed  during  the 
later  years  of  life. 

Experience  has  shown  that  too 
often  the  good  intent  of  a  policy- 
holder is  frustrated  by  the  unwise 
use  of  the  proceeds  of  his  policy  by 
his  beneficiary.  This  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  an  annuity  feature. 
by  which  the  policy  is  not  paid  in 
full  at  the  death  of  the  insured,  but 


in  installments  for  a  term  of  years 
or  during  the  life  of  the  beneficiary. 
This  form  is  rapidly  gaining  favor, 
some  managers  reporting  that  it  is 
taken  by  a  majority  of  their  clients. 
This  from  of  policy,  while  it  pos- 
sesses especial  advantages,  costs 
some  thirty  per  cent,  less  than  a 
policy  requiring  full  payment  at 
death,  for  the  reason  that  the 
amount  remains  with  the  company 
to  earn  interest,  subject  only  to  de- 
pletion by  the  annual  payments. 

Another  late  modification  of  the 
business  is  a  "term"  joint  policy, 
issued  upon  the  lives  of  business 
partners  and  payable  to  the  firm  on 
the  death  of  a  partner.  This  has  be- 
come very  popular,  as  it  prevents 
the  crippling  of  the  firm  by  the  pre- 
mature withdrawal  of  a  deceased 
partner's  interest. 

The  man  who  carries  life  insur- 
ance has  an  advantage  over  his  un- 
insured neighbor  in  one  important 
particular.  As  he  pays  his  pre- 
miums, year  after  year,  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  "reserve"  to  the 
credit  of  his  policy  in  the  hands  of 
the  company.  This  must  be  loaned 
to  bring  in  its  appropriate  interest, 
and  the  insured  can  borrow  from  the 
company  well  up  to  the  surrender 
value  of  his  policy  on  no  other  se- 
curity than  the  assignment  of  the 
policy  itself.  Many  a  business  man 
in  financial  straits  has  found  this 
resource  the  only  bar  to  the  ruin  of 
his  business. 

The  present  system  of  life  insur- 
ance is  the  result  of  an  evolutionary 
process  which  has  been  going  on  for 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years., 
during  which  it  has  grown  to  be  a 
legitimate  and  almost  necessary  part 
of  the  family  and  business  life  of 
to-day.  The  president  of  a  com- 
pany,   in    a    recent    address,    clearly 
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and  fairly  stated  its  agency  in 
modern  life.  He  said:  "The  main- 
tenance and  education  of  many 
families  rest  upon  its  stability.  The 
credit  of  many  persons  whose  busi- 
ness affairs  require  that  they  shall 
borrow  money,  depends  upon  the 
protection  which  creditors  are  af- 
forded by  life  insurance.  In  a 
broader  way,  it  curtails  the  expense 
to  the  public  treasury  of  alms- 
houses and  police,  of  criminal  courts 
and  prisons,  and  of  the  various  other 
branches  of  the  public  service  which 
have  to  do  with  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  crime,  and  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  and  unfortunate." 

While  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
community  is  directly  interested  in 
life  insurance,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  beneficent  steps  in  its 
development  have  been  forgotten. 
The  changes  were  natural  and  their 
results  inevitable,  but  they  are 
usually  ignored  by  those  who  find 
it  desirable  to  criticise  present  con- 
ditions. One  popular  complaint  is 
that  the  representation  of  canvassers 
as  to  the  amount  of  prospective 
dividends  have  not  been  borne  out 
by  actual  results.  Of  course  the 
canvasser  tells  as  good  a  story  as  he 
can,  and  sometimes  he  may  strain  a 
point  to  make  an  impression,  but 
with  the  present  competition  his 
rivals  will  see  to  it  that  he  is  held 
down  close  to  the  facts,  and  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  mathematical  system 
and  the  orderly  basis  of  the  business 
goes  far  to  correct  inflated  impres- 
sions in  the  direction  of  dividends. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  older 
class  of  policy-holders,  who  have 
been  on  the  rolls  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  have  not  realized  the  thirty  or 
more  per  cent,  dividends  they  were 
led  to  expect.    This  is,  however,  due 


to  changed  conditions  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen.  A  consid- 
erable factor  is  the  great  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  highest 
class  of  securities.  Many  elderly 
policy-holders  will  recall  the  time 
when  government  bonds  were  issued 
at  seven  per  cent,  and  over,  and 
lower  grade  securities  bore  equal  or 
higher  interest.  Now,  government 
two  per  cent,  bonds  are  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  the  best  long  time  real 
estate  mortgages  are  hardly  more 
than  three  per  cent.  Life  insurance 
reserves  must  first  of  all  be  safely 
invested,  and  that  their  earning 
capacity  should  be  largely  reduced 
from  forty  years  ago  is  inevitable. 

There  is,  however,  another  less 
conspicuous  but  much  more  im- 
portant factor  which  has  reduced 
the  dividend  possibilities  on  all  poli- 
cies, while  it  has  proved  of  immense 
general  benefit  to  the  insuring  pub- 
lic. This  is  the  change  in  the  legal 
rights  of  policy-holders  in  respect  to 
lapsed  policies.  At  first  the  failure 
to  pay  a  premium  at  the  stipulated 
time  worked  the  immediate  cancella- 
tion of  the  policy  and  all  the  accu- 
mulated reserve  was  left  in  the 
treasury  of  the  company.  As  early 
as  1869  this  was  seen  to  be  inequi- 
table, and  a  non-forfeiture  clause 
was  provided  in  the  policy,  its  life 
being  extended  as  long  as  the  re- 
serve would  meet  the  premium 
charge.  This  was  first  provided  by 
the  Massachusetts  law  governing 
companies  chartered  in  this  state. 
Later,  about  1880,  the  present  sur- 
render law  was  passed.  This  gives 
the  policy-holder  the  option  of  ac- 
cepting the  surrender  value  in  cash; 
or  having  the  life  of  his  policy  ex- 
tended. At  the  present  time  all  "old- 
line"  life  insurance  companies  give 
these  added  features  of  protection  to 
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every  unfortunate  policy-holder.  At 
first  the  companies  were  obliged  to 
apply  the  entire  acumulated  reserve 
to  the  extension  of  the  life  of  a 
lapsed  policy,  but  this  proved  in- 
equitable, and  now  the  larger  por- 
tion is  so  applied,  or  returned  to  the 
policy-holder  as  "surrender  value" 
as  he  may  elect,  while  the  company 
is  allowed  to  retain  the  remainder 
as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
business  and  the  expense  of  putting 
it  on  the  books.  And  this  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  policy-holder  works 
automatically.  The  policy-holder 
may  elect  to  take  the  surrender 
value,  but  if  he  does  nothing  his  in- 
surance is  extended  to  the  full  value 
of  his  equity  in  the  reserve.  Illus- 
trations of  this  beneficent  but  almost 
unrecognized  feature  in  the  busi- 
ness are  of  common  occurrence, 
where  dependents  are  lamenting  the 
money  paid  for  insurance  where  the 
policy  was  lapsed,  but  find  that  the 
reserve  has  kept  it  alive  and  it  is 
paid  in  full.  The  court  decided  for 
the  claimant  in  a  quite  recent  Ken- 
tucky case  in  which  the  policy  had 
lapsed,  and  contained  no  extension 
feature,  the  court  ruling  that  the 
legal  reserve  should  equitably  be 
used  to  extend  the  policy  until  it 
was  exhausted.  These  surrender 
values  and  extensions  are  all  at  the 
expense  of  the  company,  and  reduce 
the  sum  which  would  otherwise  be 
distributed  as  dividends. 

Still  another  factor  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  dividends  is  the  change  in 
the  practice  of  the  companies  in  the 
time  of  payment  of  policy  claims. 
For  many  years  all  policies  pro- 
vided that  payment  should  be  made 
in  either  sixty  or  ninety  days  after 
proof  of  death.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  companies  have  volun- 
tarily waived  this  provision,  and  pay 


all  death  claims  as  soon  as  proof  of 
loss  is  completed.  On  a  single  small 
policy  this  would  seem  but  a  trifle, 
but  to  a  moderate  sized  company 
paying  say  three  millions  of  death 
losses  a  year,  it  is  no  trifle.  This 
amount  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany, would,  at  six  per  cent,  for 
sixty  days,  earn  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  sum  now  goes  unnoticed 
to  the  claimants. 

There  is  besides,  a  third  factor 
operating  in  the  same  direction  of 
reducing  the  dividend  possibilities 
of  the  companies.  This  is  the  change 
in  the  method  of  computing  the  re- 
serve liability  of  the  companies. 
Previous  to  1902  the  Massachusetts 
law  allowed  this  reserve  to  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  four  per  cent. 
interest,  while  some  other  states 
allowed  a  four  and  a  half  standard. 
Thegenerally  reduced  rate  of  inter- 
est brought  about  a  change  in 
Massachusetts  to  three  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  and  other  states  have,  as 
usual  in  insurance  legislation,  fol- 
lowed Massachusetts,  so  that  this 
rate  is  to-day  the  general  basis.  To 
compute  interest  at  a  lower  rate 
compels  the  maintenance  of  a  larger 
reserve  to  produce  the  same  accu- 
mulation to  meet  the  policy  at  ma- 
turity, and  this  increase  in  the 
reserve  naturally  reduces  the  divi- 
dend possibilities. 

All  these  factors  tend  to  reduce 
dividends,  but  the  two  latter  are 
wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  policy- 
holder. The  second  is  doubtless  not 
only  of  the  greater  value  to  him  but 
it  is  also  the  larger  cause  of  his  de- 
creased dividends.  All  illustrate  the 
wisdom  of  legislation  and  of  com- 
pany management,  and  are  a  strong 
assurance  of  security  to  the  policy- 
holder, under  almost  any  imaginable 
financial    stringency.      They    are    in 
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themselves  the  reasonable  basis  of 
public  confidence,  against  which  cur- 
rent clamor  should  have  but  little 
effect. 

Life  insurance  has  had  a  gradual 
and  normal  growth  in  this  country, 
developing  as  the  country  itself  has 
developed.  It  has  met  and  satisfied 
a  recognized  want  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  most  intelligent  and  con- 
servative classes  have  accepted  it, 
and  it  has  proved  a  great  blessing  to 
countless  thousands  of  families.  It 
is  not  perfect,  for  it  is  a  human  in- 
stitution. The  public  knows  the 
worst  of  its  weaknesses  through  the 
recent  publicity  given  it.  The  offi- 
cials of  a  few  companies  have 
proved  unfaithful,  but  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  the  companies  and 
the  officials  are  exempt  from  criti- 
cism and  are  as  strong  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  as  ever.  They 
have  a  valid  claim  to  increased  con- 
fidence, for  while  even  their  names 
have  not  been  mentioned  during 
current  discussion,  all  have  been 
under  trial  and  they  have  come  out 
unscathed.  When  the  guilty  par- 
ties have  been  fully  exposed  and  de- 
posed from  their  posts  and  when  the 
new  legislation  indicated  by  investi- 
gations as  necessary  has  been 
enacted,  as  it  will  be,  the  business 
will  go  on,  stronger,  safer  and  more 
broadly  than  before.  Nothing  has 
developed  to  justify  doubt  of  the 
solvency  even  of  the  companies  that 
have  been  most  sharply  arraigned, 
and  no  policy-holder  should,  under 
the  present  agitation  be  led  to  aban- 
don his  insurance  for  fear  for  its 
safety.  Even  the  affiliation  of 
some  of  the  companies  with  banks 


and  trust  companies,  which  has  been 
a  subject  of  criticism,  and  which  un- 
der some  conditions  might  have  been 
harmful,  has  resulted  profitably  to 
the  companies  and  nothing  has  been 
lost. 

This  cursory  review  of  the  subject 
is  not  intended  as  an  apology  for  any 
of  the  misdeeds  charged  against  the 
managers  of  a  few  of  the  companies, 
but  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  individual  betrayals  of  trust 
and  of  selfish  use  of  honorable  and 
responsible  positions,  the  institu- 
tion has  suffered  no  material  harm, 
nor  has  it  proved  unworthy  of  pub- 
lic confidence.  So  long  as  men  are 
men  and  not  angels  self-seeking  and 
the  betrayal  of  sacred  trusts  must 
be  expected.  That  the  lapses  from 
financial  and  personal  honor  now 
charged  have  had  so  insignificant 
effect,  even  upon  the  companies 
most  affected,  and  are  wholly  with- 
out evil  consequence  to  the  greater 
number,  is  a  matter  for  public  con- 
gratulation, and  it  is  believed  that 
current  revelations,  shameful  as 
some  of  them  are,  will  ultimately  be 
of  value  in  compelling  a  higher 
standard  of  personal  honor  among 
company  officials,  less  extrava- 
gance in  company  management,  and 
closer  superintendence  by  state  offi- 
cials. All  these  are  ultimately  to 
strengthen  public  confidence,  and 
to  establish  more  firmly  than  ever 
the  system  of  life  insurance  as  one 
of  the  great  factors  in  the  protection 
of  the  family  and  the  home,  and  in 
the  promotion  of  economy  and  thrift 
among  the  great  masses  of  the  com- 
munity. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  Society 

The  Greatest  Young  People's  Movement  in  Christian  History 


By  Rev.  James  H.  Ross 


THE  celebration,  February  sec- 
ond, of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Young  People's 
Society      of      Christian      Endeavor 
will     be     the     commemoration     of 
a      great      history.      The      growth 
from      the      beginning      has      been 
marvellous   in   numbers   and   in   ex- 
tent of  territory.     From  one  society 
in    1881    it   has   increased   to   nearly 
seventy  thousand   societies  in   1906.. 
and    from    a    membership    of    fifty- 
seven  to  an  enrolment  of  more  than 
three    and    one-half    millions,    and 
from   a   small   place  in   one   denom- 
ination   to    a    large    place    in    sixty 
denominations.      It    spread    rapidly 
into     New     England,     the     United 
States,      Canada,     South     America, 
Great    Britain,    into    Northern    and 
Central   and    Eastern    Europe;   into 
the    great     Empires    of    the    East, 
India,   China  and  Japan;  into  Aus- 
tralia    and     the     widely     dispersed 
islands    of    the    great    oceans;    into 
the   Dark   Continent   of   Africa.      It 
has    penetrated    to    the    interior    of 
all  the  continents  of  the  world.     It 
has   been   the   greatest   young   peo- 
ple's movement  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian   church    and   the   supreme 
expression  and  triumph  of  evangeli- 
cal   Protestantism    during    the    last 
twenty-five  years. 

The  original  society  of  1881, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark  in 
the  Williston  Congregational  Church, 
Portland,   Maine,  of  which   he  was 


pastor,  was  full  grown  at  birth.    All 
the  essential  principles  developed  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  society 
were    incorporated    in    the    original 
constitution  which  Mr.  Clark  wrote 
in  his  study  on  the  day  named.  Such 
revision  of  the   constitution   as  has 
been  made  has  been  slight  and  sim- 
ple, a  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tion  originally   framed.      Mr.    Clark 
had    sought    information    from    all 
known   sources   concerning   the  va- 
ried  plans   that   had   been    matured 
from  time  to  time  in  Christian  his- 
tory   for    developing    the    religious 
life    and    activity   of    young   people, 
and  had  become  somewhat  despon- 
dent over  the  possibility  of  produc- 
ing   anything    new    and     effective. 
Nevertheless,  he  made  one  more  at- 
tempt and  it  proved  to  be  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  Christen- 
dom.   Its  success  is  due  doubtless  to 
its    simplicity    and    its    definiteness. 
He  was  a  providential  man  chosen 
for  a  world  career,  although  he  did 
not   realize   the   fact   for   a   year   or 
more   after  the  organization   of  the 
first    society.      Providence    did    not 
communicate  the  secret  of  his  des- 
tiny except  gradually,  and  from  the 
moment  when  the  consciousness  of 
it    dawned    upon    him    he    has    not 
ceased  to  recognize  every  advance- 
ment as  due  to  equally  specific  and 
evident  providential  leadership.     He 
has  followed  where  he  has  been  led. 
He  has  not  run  without  being  sent. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  first  society  from 
its  origin  until  the  present  time  has 
been  a  model,  it  is  desirable  to  state 
the  facts  concerning  it  that  we  may 
learn  from  them  what  the  essential 
principles  have  been  which  have  de- 
veloped multitudinous  societies  in  so 
many  lands.  The  constitution  pro- 
vided for  two  classes  of  members,  ac- 
tive and  associate.  The  active  mem- 
bers were  to  be  Christians ;  the  asso- 
ciate members 
were  to  be  young 
people  of  worthy 
character  who 
were  not  for  the 
time  being  will- 
ing to  be  con- 
sidered Chris- 
tians. 

The  objects  of 
the  organization 
were  to  promote 
the  Christian  life 
and  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and 
usefulness.  There 
were  to  be  six 
committees,  the 
prayer  meeting, 
the  lookout,  the 
social,  the  mis- 
sionary the  Sun- 
day school  and 
the  flower  com- 
mittees. A 
pledge  was  tak- 
en by  active  members  promising  at- 
tendance at  every  meeting  un- 
less detained  by  some  abso- 
lute necessity,  and  participa- 
tion, however  slight,  in  every 
meeting.  Absence  was  to  be  ex- 
cusable provided  it  was  due  to  a  rea- 
son which  could  be  conscientiously 
given  to  the  Master  of  the  members, 
— Jesus  Christ.  This  pledge  came  tq 
be   called   "ironclad."     The   founder 
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of  the  society  deemed  it  absolutely 
essential  to  every  society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  and  hence  regarded  it 
as  a  misnomer,  to  say  the  least,  if 
the  name  of  the  society  was  appro- 
priated  and   the   pledge   were   omit- 
ted  or  made   meaningless.     He  has 
attributed  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  society  in  different  churches, 
denominations  and  countries  to  the 
keeping    of    the    pledge    or    to    the 
ommission        or 
violation     of     it 
Nevertheless  the- 
ory and  practice 
have  not  always 
harmonized. 
Concessions 
have  been  made 
and      the      word 
agreement         or 
some      other 
equivalent       has 
sometimes    been 
substituted.   The 
constitution  pro- 
vided       for        a 
monthly      conse- 
cration   meeting 
at     which     each 
active       member 
should         renew 
his  vows  of  con- 
secration,       and 
absentees      were 
to    send    written 
expressions       of 
the   service   and   a 


their   interest    in 
renewal  of  their  vows. 

The  germ  of  a  Junior  society  ex- 
isted in  a  class  for  boys  and  girls 
which  Mr.  Clark  was  then  conduct- 
ing, and  which  called  for  a  pledge 
similar  to  the  one  incorporated  into 
the  society's  constitution.  These 
are  the  essential  features  of  the  orig- 
inal society ;  there  were  details  which 
need  not  be  rehearsed. 
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The  first  signers  were  a  class  of 
young  men  and  also  of  young  ladies 
who  were  members  of  the  Mizpah 
missionary  circle.  They  were  young 


William   Shaw,  Treasurer 
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people  in  reality.  They  had  passed 
childhood ;  they  had  not  reached 
middle  life.  The  first  president  and 
the  first  prayer  meeting  leader  was 
Granville  Staples,  who  had  just 
passed  his  majority. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  society 
was  appropriately  designated  by  be- 
ing called  a  young  people's  society. 
It  was  composed  of  both  sexes.  It 
was  a  co-religious  organization  cor- 
responding to  the  co-educational 
secondary  schools  and  the  co-educa- 
tional colleges.  It  was  not  limited 
to  one  sex,  like  the  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions.      It    was     composed     of    the 


young  people  of  the  churches  and  it 
sought  to  reach  young  people  for 
the  churches.  It  has  succeeded:  it 
has  increased  the  proportion  of 
young  men  in  the  churches  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  young 
women,  and  at  the  great  inter- 
national conventions  that  have  been 
held  there  has  been  no  marked  dis- 
proportion between  the  number  of 
young  men  and  of  young  women  in 
attendance.  It  has  reduced  the  pro- 
portion of  young  men  who  have 
been  disposed  to  leave  the  Sunday 
schools  and  the  churches  soon  after 
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reaching  their  majority.  The  so- 
ciety has  encountered  prejudice  in 
Continental  Europe  and  in  the  far 
East    because    it   has    united   young 
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men  and  women  in  religions  efforts, 
the  tendency  in  those  countries 
having  been  historically  to  separate 
the  sexes.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
critics  to  show  any  harm  done  to 
young  people  by  being  thus  asso- 
ciated or  by  expressing  the  simplest 
phases  of  Christian  experience. 

It  has  already  been  made  clear 
that  the  vital  principle  of  the 
society  was  a  pledge  of  the  per- 
formance of  specific  Christian  duties 
The  vast  majority  of  the  societies 
organized  have  used  it,  and  found 
the  advantages  of  doing  so.  It  is 
easy  to  make  a  pledge  a  bugbear.  A 
pledge  is  a  promise.  It  is  a  specific 
promise.  It  is  a  customary  act  by 
multitudes  of  people  and  by  a  plu- 
rality of  organizations.  Promises 
were  made  in  biblical  times  by  the 
servants  of  God,  and  similar  prom- 
ises constantly  have  been  made  and 
kept  in  all  departments  of  society, 
religious  and  civic,  individual  and 
collective,  ecclesiastical  and  govern- 
mental. There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
idea  of  making  and  keeping  a  vow. 
Men  and  women  have  done  it  his- 
torically. It  is  an  essential  element 
in  wedlock.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
monetary  system  of  the  government. 
Pledges  are  made  by  the  national 
government  to  redeem  written 
promises.  Admission  to  the  churches 
of  the  various  denominations  has 
been  not  merely  by  acceptance  of  a 
creed  but  by  the  taking  of  a  cove- 
nant comprehensive  in  its  character 
and  sacred  in  its  obligations.  The 
covenantal  mode  of  admission  is 
older  than  the  creedal,  and  prefer- 
able to  it.  Hence  the  Endeavor 
pledge  has  been  defended  against 
every  criticism  that  has  been  levelled 
against  it,  and  the  criticisms  have 
been  multitudinous,  some  of  them 
about  sixteen   months  after  the   so- 


plausible  and  some  of  them  unrea- 
sonable and  imaginary,  the  product 
of  minds  seeking  an  excuse  for  nega- 
tion in  the  Christian  life  and  non- 
performance of  Christian  duty.  The 
pledge  has  worked  advantageously 
where  it  has  been  honestly  taken 
and  faithfully  kept. 

The  society  was  intended  to  be  an 
organization  for  Christian  work,  for 
doing  things,  hence  it  was  well 
named  an  Endeavor  society.  Good 
intention  was  inherent  in  the  name 
whatever  the  result  of  the  efforts 
put  forth.  Christian  work  in  all  its 
manifold  forms  has  been  done,  work 
for  the  promotion  of  home  and  for- 
eign missions,  temperance,  good  citi- 
zenship, the  abolition  of  gambling, 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  the 
visitation  of  prisoners.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  put  into  the 
treasuries  of  missionary  societies. 
Deeds  of  kindness  have  been  mul- 
tiplied all  over  the  globe.  There 
is  scarcely  a  conceivable  form  of 
Christian  activity  in  which  the 
young  people  have  not  participated. 
They  have  generated  new  forms  in 
accordance  with  the  inventive  capac- 
ity inherent  in  youth.  Good  will 
and  good  deeds  have  characterized 
the  course  of  the  society  in  all  the 
lands  where  it  has  found  a  home. 

As  soon  as  the  society  began  to 
expand,  a  result  that  occurred  within 
one  year  of  its  origin,  it  began  to 
generate  a  group  of  unique  conven- 
tions, the  size  and  proportions  of 
which  have  increased  from  local  to 
county  and  state  conventions,  from 
national  to  international  and  world- 
wide conventions.  The  first  con- 
vention was  called  a  conference  and 
was  held  in  the  home  of  the  original 
society  in  Portland,  June  2,  1882 
ciety  was  founded.  A  second  con- 
vention was  held  in  the  same  city  in 
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1883,  at  which  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Van 
Patten,  of  Burlington,  Vermont, 
presided,  and  he  suggested  that  fre- 
quent conventions  be  held, — district,. 


von  ogden  vogt 
General   Secretary 

county,  state,  national  and  interna- 
tional, union  and  denominational. 
This  was  two  years  before  the  for- 
mation* of  the  United  Society,  and 
long  before  a  local  or  state  union 
existed.  It  is  one  of  numerous  illus- 
trations in  the  history  of  the  society 
of  the  possession  of  seershij)  by  one 
of  its  leaders,  the  prophetic  power 
of  discerning  what  ought  to  be  by 
observing  what  is. 

The  first  local  union  of  Christian 
Endeavor  was  established  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  the  first 
state  convention  was  held  by  Con- 
necticut societies.  Christian  Endea- 
vor Union  came  to  be  the  name  for 
the  organization  of  state,  county  and 
city  in  Christian  Endeavor  work. 
The  state  union  preceded  the  organ- 
ization of  local  unions  and  origi- 
nated about  1885-6.     The  Rev.  Jus- 


tin H.  Twitchell,  D.D.,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  had  more  to 
do  with  the  establishment  of  the 
local  union  than  any  other  person. 

An  epoch-making  convention  was 
held  at  Old  Orchard,  Maine,  July 
8-9,  1885.  The  time  had  come  when 
the  leaders  discerned  the  adaptation 
of  the  society  to  any  church  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  Action  was  taken 
looking  to  an  organized  propagation 
of  Christian  Endeavor  and  the  fur- 
therance of  a  world-wide  movement 


JOHN     WILLIS    BAER 

Former  General  Secretary 

on  lines  that  would  be  absolutely 
impervious  to  legitimate  criticism. 
A  corporation  was  formed  bearing 
the     name     of    United     Society    of 
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Christian  Endeavor.  Rev.  Samuel 
Winchester  Adriance,  of  Lowell. 
Massachusetts,  was  elected  its  gen- 
eral secretary;  George  M.  Ward, 
also  of  Lowell,  was  elected  treas- 
urer ;  an  executive  committee  was 
appointed  of  which  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark 
was  made  chairman.  Mr.  x\driance 
rendered  only  temporary  service  be- 
cause his  church  declined  to  release 
him  from  his  pastorate.  Mr.  Ward 
fa    layman    subsequently    ordained) 


its  origin,  and  it  soon  became  inter- 
national. Two  conventions  were 
held  in  Saratoga,  New  York,  in 
1886-7.  The  writer  attended  them. 
In  them  the  genius  of  the  Endeavor 
Society  became  apparent.  They 
were  profoundly  religious,  highly 
enthusiastic,  wonderfully  social 
amazingly  inspiring,  and  in  these 
particulars  they  were  types  of  in- 
numerable conventions  thereafter  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially 
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succeeded  Mr.  Adriance  as  secretary 
and  served  for  four  years.  William 
Shaw,  of  South  Boston,  was  a  dele- 
gate to  that  convention  and  became 
treasurer  of  the  United  Society  when 
Mr.  Ward  was  elected  secretary. 
He  retains  that  position  to-day,  and 
has  proved  to  be  a  forcible  speaker 
on  Endeavor  themes,  addressing  nu- 
merous societies  and  conventions. 
The  society  was  already  interdenom- 
inational and  had  been  almost  from 
of  the  international  conventions  that 
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have  been  held  in  the  great  cities  of 
our  own  country.  Self-entertain- 
ment was  adopted  at  one  of  the 
Saratoga  conventions  and  this  prin- 
ciple has  prevailed  in  all  subsequent 
conventions.  The  species  of  hospi- 
tality which  prevailed  in  old  style 
conventions,  whereby  free  entertain- 
ment was  afforded  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  would  be  impossible  in  any 
city  for  a  convention  bringing  to- 
gether from  five  to  fifty  thousand 
people.      The    principle    is    a   sifting 
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one  and  serves  to  keep  the  undesir- 
able class  at  home  and  to  bring  the 
desirable  delegates  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  It  provides  for  serious- 
ness and  self-respect  and  it  relieves 
the  local  community  of  all  burdens. 
It  makes  the  convention  eligible  for 
invitations  to  the  largest  cities  and 
from  people  who  have  self-interest 
as  a  leading  motive  in  offering  the 
invitation. 

One  feature  of  the  Saratoga  con- 
vention has  been  typical.  It  adopted 
something  new  and  this  has  been 
characteristic  of  all  the  international 
conventions  held  since,  until  it  is  a 
fair  question  to  raise  as  to  when  the 
limit  of  newness  will  be  reached. 
The  inventiveness  and  fertility  of 
youth  seem  inexhaustible.  The  first 
early  morning  prayer  meeting  was 
held  at  6.30  in  Saratoga,  and  has  be- 
come a  feature  of  Endeavor  conven- 
tions in  every  land.  It  is  the  unex- 
pected if  not  the  impossible  that  has 
happened.  Prophets  of  evil  feared 
that  a  prayer  meeting  at  that  hour 
of  the  morning  would  be  a  failure  in 
numbers,  but  it  was  and  always  has 


been  a  great  success. 


At  Saratoga 


the  Rev.  F.  E.  Clark  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  of  the  United  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor,  and  editor  of  its 
paper,  "The  Golden  Rule,"  which 
was  adopted  as  its  official  organ. 

At  the  Philadelphia  convention  of 
1889  missionary  enthusiasm  asserted 
itself,  and  in  every  subsequent  in- 
ternational convention  and  in  many 
of  the  smaller  conventions.  At  the 
St.  Louis  convention  in  i8go  a  new 
secretary  was  introduced,  John  Wil- 
lis Baer,  who  held  the  office  for 
twelve  years,  making  a  career  in 
connection  with  the  society  second 
pansion  of  the  society  and  of  untir- 


ing energy  and  enthusiasm.  For  the 
in  influence  only  to  that  of  Presi- 
dent Clark.  His  successor  is  Mr.  Von 
Ogden  Vogt,  a  college  graduate  of 
insight  into  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
first  time  at  St.  Louis,  the  state  dele- 
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;ations    were    assigned 


to  different 
churches  and  this  feature  has  been 
continuous  ever  since. 

The  Minneapolis  convention  of 
1 891  was  the  largest  up  to  that  date. 
For    the    first    time    bad°e    banners 
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were  presented  and  this  has  been 
an  abiding  feature,  stimulating  zeal 
and  generous  rivalry.  The  New 
York  convention  of  1892  was 
phenomenal    even    for    New     York 


worked  out  the  settlement  of  the 
most  important  problem  that  had 
confronted  the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement,  the  determination  of 
its    relation    to    the    denominational 
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City,  and  was  cosmopolitan  like  the 
city  itself.  Plans  were  formed  for 
proportionate  and  systematic  giving, 
a  new  feature.  It  had  been  asserted 
in  New  York  that  no  convention 
ever  moved  the  city  as  a  whole.  It 
was  moved  by  this  convention  as 
never  before  or  since.  The  daily 
press  had  made  no  adequate  provi- 
sion for  reporting  it  but  it  had  such 
facilities  for  rapidity  of  action,  and 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers 
in  the  city  and  en  route  before  the 
opening  session,  that  it  awoke  from 
its  torpor  and  saved  itself  from  im- 
pairing its  reputation  for  enterprise 
and  from  disappointment.  One  new 
feature  was  the  denominational  ral- 
lies ;  another  was  the  first  interna- 
tional rally  of  Junior  societies.  Edi- 
tor Amos  R.  Wells  says  that  "during 
189T    and    the    following    year    was 


young  people's  societies.  Three  so- 
lutions have  been  accepted  by  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  church.  One  is 
that  of  the  Baptists,  who  admit  into 
their  Baptist  Young  People's  Union 
all  Baptist  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
cieties, without  change  of  name  or 
constitution.  Another  is  that  of  the 
Methodists  of  Canada,  whose  socie- 
ties are  changing  their  names  to 
'Epworth  League  of  Christian 
Endeavor' — Epworth  Leagues  and 
Methodist  Christian  Endeavor  so- 
cieties thus  finding  a  common  meet- 
ing ground.  The  third  and  most 
widely  accepted  solution  is  that  of 
adoption  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  as  the  denominational  young 
people's  society,  denominational  au- 
thorities simply  recognizing  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
societies  in  their  church,  and  foster- 
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ing     and     guiding     the     movement 
among  their  own  young  people." 

At  Montreal  in  1893  a  movement 
for  good  citizenship  was  the  domi- 


The  year  1894  was  a  great  conven- 
tion year  throughout  the  world,  a 
year  of  great  state  and  provincial 
conventions   as   well   as   of   national 
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nant  feature  of  the  convention. 
Memorable  consecration  meetings 
were  held  and  preliminary  services 
originated  the  evening  before  the 
convention  proper  began.  They 
owed  their  origin  to  the  numbers 
present  who  were  ready  for  a  meet- 
ing of  some  kind.  The  international 
spirit  prevailed  as  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  This  has  reasserted  itself 
in  subsequent  conventions. 


and  international  conventions.  Brit- 
ish Columbia  held  its  first  annual 
convention,  England  its  fourth  na- 
tional convention  in  London,  with  an 
attendance  of over five  thousand  dele- 
gates. For  the  first  time  in  England, 
denominational  rallies  were  held  in 
connection  with  national  conven- 
tions. The  year  was  one  of  the 
noteworthy  years  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  movement  in  this  and 
other  lands.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  Christian  Endeavor  .work  in  some 
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quarters  where  the  society  had  not 
hitherto  obtained  a  foothold, — in 
Bohemia,  Germany,  Scandinavia 
Switzerland,  etc. 

The  Boston  convention  of  1895 
was  the  biggest  religious  conven- 
tion ever  held  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Boston  became  for  the  time 
beine  the  hub  of  the  religious  uni- 


missionary  enthusiasm  andithe  move- 
ment for  Christian  citizenship  were 
reasserted  and  reemphasized. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  conven- 
tions of  the  last  decade  would  be 
simply  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  stated,  as  to  their  numbers 
their  origination  of  new  lines  of  en- 
deavor,   and    the    expansion    of    the 
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verse.  Samuel  B.  Capen  was  chair- 
man of  the  local  committee  of 
arrangements.  The  convention  had 
evangelistic  features  that  were  new  ; 
among  these  were  meetings  at  car 
houses,  on  the  wharves,  at  depart- 
ment stores,  on  ships,  in  the  harbor, 
as  well  as  in  the  customary  halls  and 
churches.  The  World's  Christian 
Endeavor  Union   was  formed.     The 


movement  in  many  lands.  Dr.  Clark 
says  that  of  late  years  each  succeed- 
ing convention  has  seemed  to  sur- 
pass the  others  in  quiet,  intense 
spirituality  and  genuine  depth  and 
height  and  breadth.  This  is  the 
most  gratifying  testimony  that  he 
would  care  to  offer — and  the  most 
acceptable  to  the  churches.  These 
conventions  have  been  held  respect- 
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ively  in  Washington.,  San  Francisco, 
Nashville,  Detroit,  London,  Cincin- 
nati, Denver  and  Baltimore.  The 
conventions  are  now  held  biennially, 
and  the  World  convention  quadren- 
nially. 

These  conventions  have  been  said 
to  be  expensive.  Confessedly,  they 
have  involved  large  expenditures. 
Notwithstanding  reduced  rates  by 
railroads  and  hotel  proprietors  and 
boarding  housekeepers,  the  expenses 
of  an  individual  from  distant  points 
to  a  convention  have  been  apprecia- 
bly large  for  young  people,  and  the 
aggregate  has  amounted  to  thou- 
sands  of  dollars.      But  the   conven- 


sacrifice.  They  have  seen  more  of 
the  world,  and  especially  of  their 
own  country  than  otherwise  they 
would  have  done.  Their  cosmopoli- 
tan and  patriotic  spirit  has  been 
intensified  until  it  has  become  liter- 
ally an  enthusiasm,  an  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  a  yearning  for 
spiritual  conquest  of  the  world.  The 
conventions  have  been  object  les- 
sons in  piety  and  patriotism.  They 
have  disclosed  the  limitless  capacity 
of  young  people  for  religious  work 
and  for  the  things  that  make  for 
righteousness  and  peace.  They  have 
shown  an  ardor  that  was  unsus- 
pected to  visit  historic  places  where 
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tions  have  been  broadly  educational 
and  recreating.  In  many  places  they 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  custom- 
ary annual  vacation.  The  young 
people  have  saved  the  money  for  a 
year  or   more   in   the   spirit   of  self- 


great  events  have  been  enacted. 
They  have  explored  the  great  cities 
and  revealed  to  many  of  the  dwellers 
therein  how  large  a  place  their  his- 
toric churches  and  monuments  and 
scenes  of  interest  hold  in  the  minds 
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of  the  young,  and  especially  the 
young  in  the  newer  portion  of  our 
country  where  such  historic  shrines 
do  not  exist.  They  have  promoted 
education  and  elevated  conversation 
from  the  trivial  to  the  important. 
To  these  multitudes,  religion  and 
history  have  been  as  important 
themes  as  sports  have  seemed  to  be 
to  another  group  of  young  people  in 
the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country.  They  have  demonstrated 
downright  earnestness  in  the  valua- 
tion of  life,  practically  saying  that  it 
is  worth  living,  and  that  they  mean 
to  be  appreciable  factors  in  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  His  Kingdom  in  all  the 
earth. 

The  method  by  which  the  society 
has  been  perpetuated  has  been 
chiefly  by  the  printed  page.  The 
United  Society  has  been  a  bureau  of 
information,  and  has  been  self-sup- 
porting. Dr.  Clark  has  made  several 
trips  around  the  world,  and  innu- 
merable visits  to  conventions,  but 
he  has  gone  primarily  because  of  the 
work  already  created  rather  than  re- 
sponsive to  his  own  impulses.  Heand 
the  few  of  his  associate  officials 
have  been  in  the  field  more  or  less 
constantly,  and  there  have  been  a 
few  field  secretaries  in  this  and  in 
foreign  lands,  but  not  all  these  offi- 
cials together  can  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  extension  of  the 
society.  "The  Golden  Rule,"  which 
was  purchased  in  1885,  and  subse- 
quently called  "The  Christian  En- 
deavor World,"  has  been  widely 
circulated,  and  "United  Societies" 
have  been  formed  as  information  so- 
cieties in  a  number  of  foreign  lands.. 
but  the  calls  for  information  have 
been  so  numerous,  unceasing  and  in- 
sistent that  nothing  has  supplied  the 
demand  save  a  leaflet  and  pamphlet 


literature,  stating,  advocating  and 
defending  the  principles  of  Christian 
Endeavor.  The  method  is  simple 
and  unobjectionable  and  has  been 
phenomenally  fruitful. 

Like  all  good  men  and  good  citi- 
zens the  society  has  not  escaped 
criticism  and  it  has  sought  to  profit 
by  legitimate  criticism.  It  has  been 
called  unorthodox,  unbiblical,  non- 
ecclesiastical,  undenominational,  di- 
visive, and  what  not.  Criticism  has 
been  applied  to  the  prayer  meeting 
and  the  pledge  more  than  to  any- 
thing else,  yet  in  reality  these  have 
been  the  causes  unquestionably  of 
the  great  success  that  has  been 
gained,  and  Providence,  as  has  been 
said,  has  cared  for  the  society  as  if 
it  were  His  favorite  child. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  shall  be 
signalized  by  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  building  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  endowment  to  support  the 
society  and  to  relieve  the  officers  of 
financial  burdens  that  have  become 
too  heavy  to  be  borne.  It  is  also 
proposed  that  the  building  itself 
shall  commemorate  the  founder  of 
the  society,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
Robert  Raikes  of  this  generation. 
The  prospects  are  that  the  fund  will 
be  raised  and  the  building  erected, 
for  the  society  has  yet  to  fail  in  the 
attempt  to  realize  its  detailed  plans 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
except  that  world-conquest  lies  in, 
the  far  future.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  at  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
second  society,  formed  in  1882  at 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  its 
pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Mills,  dis- 
closed the  seership  and  spirit  of 
prophecy  already  referred  to.  He 
said  that  he  would  like  to  head  the 
list  of  contributors  for  some  fitting 
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memorial  that  would  perpetuate  the 
name,  influence  and  distinctive  work 
of  Dr.  Clark  provided  he  should  out- 
live Dr.  Clark.  He  has  preceded  the 
founder  of  the  society  into  the  future 
life  but  his  proposed  list  of  con- 
tributors for  a  fitting  memorial  is 
now  forming  and  enlarging,  and  it 
is  believed  will  soon  be  complete 
and  sufficient. 

When  headquarters  are  secured 
and  a  fund  is  obtained  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  work,  the  future  useful- 
ness of  the  society  can  be  greatly 
increased  and  extended.  Gifts  aver- 
aging twenty-five  cents  each,  or  a 
penny  for  each  year  of  the  society's 
existence,  from  members  of  the  so- 
cieties, and  larger  gifts  from  past 
members  and  from  friends  of  the 
movement  who  will  give  for  its 
works'  sake,  are  asked  for  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Memorial. 

The  reason  for  obtaining  it  ought 
to  be  clearly  understood.  Dr.  Clark 
has  raised  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  pay  Christian  Endeavor 
organizers  who  have  labored  in  mis- 
sionary lands  under  the  direction  of 
the  foreign  missionaries  and  the  for- 
eign Endeavor  unions :  thereby  a 
cooperative  work  with  the  mission- 
aries of  all  denominations  has  been 
carried  on.  He  is  now  at  the  transi- 
tion point  of  middle  life,  and  will 
need  to  do  less  rather  than  more  in 
the  years  to  come,  and  especially  to 
be  free  from  that  most  wearing, 
carking  care,  financial  anxiety. 
Moreover,  the  result  will  be  that  the 
financial  work  of  the  society  will  be 
placed  on  a  footing  equal  to  the 
spiritual.  The  founder  of  the  society 
will  be  honored  while  he  still  lives 
and  the  institution  will  be  of  lasting 
usefulness  to  the  young  people  of 
the  world.  There  need  be  no  fear 
of    extravagance,    for    the     society 


has  been  economically  managed 
throughout  its  entire  history. 

The  secret  of  the  success  attained 
has  been  disclosed  when  the  found- 
er's name  has  been  given  and  the 
intimation  conveyed  that  he  has 
been  the  prime  factor  in  the  expan- 
sion of  the  work  from  1881  to  1906. 

Dr.  Clark  has  revealed  great  exec- 
utive ability  and  versatility.  He  has 
been  many  things  to  many  men.  He 
has  been  a  pastor  and  leader,  an  or- 
ganizer and  a  diplomat,  an  advocate 
and  a  defender  of  young  people,  a 
gentleman  and  a  Christian.  And  his 
gentleness  has  made  him  great.  His 
humility  has  saved  him  from  the 
dangers  to  which  pride  and  honor 
are  always  exposed.  He  has  been  a 
voluminous  author  and  editor  who 
has  perpetually  made  copy,  not  only 
for  his  official  paper  and  publishers 
but  for  numerous  editors  of  maga- 
zines and  weekly  papers.  He  has 
found  copy  for  his  readers  wher- 
ever he  has  gone  in  this  and  other 
lands.  He  has  made  friends  not 
merely  by  his  aggressiveness  but  by 
his  forbearance.  As  the  work  has 
progressed  he  has  believed  in  the 
mission  of  the  society  more  than  he 
did  when  he  organized  it,  for  he  has 
believed  profoundly  and  constantly 
that  Providence  was  opening  the 
way  before  him  and  bidding  him 
follow  in  divinely  illumined  paths. 
This  has  given  him  courage  and  zeal 
even  when  critics  were  most  viru- 
lent. Thereby  criticism  in  the  main 
has  been  silenced  and  the  number  of 
critics  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  spears  and  swords  have 
been  broken  and  friends  of  the  En- 
deavor Society,  numerous  and  cor- 
dial,arethe  principal  survivors  ofthe 
conflicts  into  which  Dr.  Clark  has 
been  crowded.  One  such  example 
of    heroic    and    insistent    endeavor 
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is  a  great  boon  to  this  generation. 
Fortunately,  a  step  has  been  reached 
in  the  history  of  the  Endeavor  So- 
ciety where  it  has  nothing  to  do 
except  to  grow,  unhindered,  and 
with  accelerating  speed  which  has 
increased  with  the  increasing  years. 

Mrs.  Clark  has  been  a  co-laborer 
throughout  the  entire  history,  in- 
cluding companionship  in  her  hus- 
band's journeys  around  the  world. 
She  has  fostered  Junior  work,  de- 
livered many  addresses,  and  written 
a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

It  has  been  difficult  in  this  article 
not  to  deal  in  superlatives  and  in 
the  language  of  seeming  exaggera- 
tion and  extravagance.  The  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor has  been  the  incomparable 
society,   a    "none   such."      It   differs 


from  every  other  society  of  young 
people  in  its  pronounced  religious 
influence.  It  is  religious  or  it  is 
nothing.  Its  growth  has  been  cli- 
mactic ;  whereunto  it  may  yet  grow 
even  its  experienced  seers  and  pioph- 
ets  are  incompetent  to  say.  There  is 
no  sign  as  yet  of  arrested  develop- 
ment nor  of  diminution.  There  is 
no  prospect  of  any.  The  unoccupied 
field  is  vaster  by  far  than  the  occu- 
pied. The  society  has  taken  its 
place  apparently  as  one  of  the  per- 
manent institutions  of  the  churches 
and  the  denominations  within  and 
beyond  the  church  like  the  Sunday 
school,  the  prayer  meeting,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
and  kindred  bodies.  As  an  institu- 
tion it  deserves  the  Christly  com- 
mendation: "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant." 


Sunset  in  the  City 


By  Charles  Hamilton  Musgrove 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  iron  lane 

I  see  the  sunset's  glare, 
And  the  red  bars  lie  across  the  sky 

Like  steps  of  a  wondrous  stair. 

Below,  the  throng  with  unlifted  eye 

Sweeps  on  in  its  heedless  flight 
Where  the  street's  black  funnel  pours  its  tide. 

Out  into  the  deepening  night. 


And  no  one  has  stopped  to  read  God's  word 

On  the  fiery  heavens  scrolled, 
Save  an  old  man  dreaming  of  boyhood's  days, 

And  a  boy  who  would  fain  be  old. 


Shad 


ows 


By    Theodora    Annis    Chase 


THE  gate  clicked.  A  quick  step 
sounded  on  the  gravel  walk. 
An  old  woman  sitting  on  the 
vine  covered  porch  looked  up  from 
her  knitting.  A  young  girl  stood 
before  her  looking  sweet  and  flower 
like  in  her  white  dress  and  dainty 
ribbons. 

"May  I  trouble  you  for  a  drink 
of  water?"  asked  the  new  comer. 
"These  dark  woodbines  look  so  cool 
and  inviting  that  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  rest  under  them 
a  while." 

The  woman  addressed  rose  from 
her  chair.  She  gave  the  girl  one  of 
those  comprehensive  glances  which 
only  a  woman  can  give  as  she  re- 
plied, 

"Certainly,  sit  down  in  the  rock- 
ing chair  while  I  get  it."  She 
entered  the  house  and  soon  returned 
with  a  glass  of  water  and  a  china 
plate  on  which  were  some  seed 
cakes.  Her  guest  thanked  her  cor- 
dially, and  they  were  soon  chatting 
in  a  friendly  way. 

"Are  you  staying  in  town?"  asked 
the  elder  woman.  "Yes,"  replied 
the  girl,  "I  am  spending  the  summer 
with  your  neighbor  Mrs.  Greenlaw. 
My  home  is  in  New  York  city  where 
I  study  art.  I  am  here  in  search  of 
rest  and  quiet." 

They  talked  on  until  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  when  the  girl  sprang 
to  her  feet  exclaiming,  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  did  not  dream  it  was  so 
late."  "Nor  I,"  replied  her  hostess, 
smiling.  "I  hope  you  will  come 
again.  Mine  is  a  lonely  life  and  it 
opens  a  new  world  to  me,  hearing 
about  your  work." 

Margaret  Emery  found  the  coun- 


try town  rather  lonely  and  her  steps 
often  turned  into  the  little  path  that 
led  to  Aunt  Huldah's  cottage.  She 
loved  the  leafy  woods  that  she 
passed  through  and  the  little  mur- 
muring brook  that  was  ever  telling 
secrets  to  the  nodding  ferns  on  its 
banks.  She  was  always  sure  of  an 
interested  listener,  no  matter  on 
what   subject   she  touched. 

Although  rather  a  reticent  girl, 
Margaret  soon  showed  Aunt  Hul- 
dah  a  diamond  ring  and  told  her 
that  she  was  to  be  married  in  the 
spring  to  the  best  man  in  the  world. 
Quite. to  her  own  surprise,  she  often 
found  herself  describing  her  lover, 
or  telling  little  incidents  of  her 
courtship  that  she  had  never  told 
any  one  before. 

As  sympathy  is  always  magnetic, 
the  two  soon  became  fast  friends, 
and  spent  many  hours  together. 

One  evening  as  they  sat  under 
the  vines,  listening  to  the  drone  of 
the  crickets  and  watching  the  far 
oft  hills  clothed  in  silvery  moon- 
lipfht  silence  fell  for  awhile  between 
them. 

After  a  little,  Aunt  Huldah  broke 
the  silence  by  asking  in  a  dreamy 
tone,  "Margaret,  would  you  like  to 
hear  the  story  of  my  life?"  Mar- 
garet eagerly  assented. 

Settling  back  in  her  chair,  till  her 
face  was  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
vines,  the  elder  woman  began  in  a 
voice  like  one  in  a  trance. 

"What  I  tell  you  to-night,"  she 
said,  "must  never  be  repeated.  I 
never  speak  of  these  things  to  any 
one,  but  perhaps  my  narration  will 
interest  you.' 

"My   father   and    mother   lived    a 
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few  miles  from  here  in  the  village 
of  Hampden  and  there  I  was  born. 
I  had  a  comfortable  home,  and  my 
parents  were  kind  and  indulgent. 
You  may  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
I  was  called  the  prettiest  girl  for 
miles  around.  My  eyes  and  hair 
were  black  as  a  raven's  wing,  my 
skin  clear  and  dark,  and  my  lips 
red. 

"Of  course  I  had  lovers,  but  I 
cared  more  for  my  books  than  for 
beaux,  though  like  all  girls,  I  did 
not  dislike  attention.  My  temper 
was  quick  and  hot,  but  my  heart 
was  ever  a  loving  one,  and  wrath 
was  short  lived  with  me. 

"Mother  had  a  big  stone  pitcher 
which  I  used  to  carry  to  the  well 
for  water.  I  always  pretended  that 
I  was  Rebecca,  and  I  used  to  call 
back  when  I  set  out  for  water 
'Good  bye,  mother,  I'm  going  to 
meet  Isaac' 

"It  came  to  be  a  standing  joke 
with  us,  and  some  laughing  allu- 
sion was  always  made  to  Isaac 
when  water  was  brought. 

"One*  morning  I  started  out, 
pitcher  in  hand.  I  ran  down  the 
path  like  some  wild  young  animal, 
singing  a  gay  song.  As  I  neared 
the  spring,  I  saw  a  man  reclining 
on  a  bank,  watching  my  impetuous 
journey  with  an  amused  look  on  his 
face. 

"Oh,  how  handsome  he  was  with 
the  breeze  just  stirring  his  fair  hair. 
His  blue  eyes  looked  so  merry,  yet 
kind,  that  I  was  drawn  to  him  even 
then.  It  flashed  through  my  mind, 
I  have  found  Isaac. 

"As  I  came  near,  he  asked  me  for 
a  drink  of  water,  and  a  long  time 
after,  he  asked,  'Why  did  you  blush 
so  the  first  time  that  I  saw  you, 
when  I  asked  for  a  drink?'  I  seem 
to  hear  his   dear  laugh   now,  when 


I    told    Jiim    what    I    was    thinking. 

"He  did  not  rise  to  take  the 
pitcher  from  me,  but  explained  by 
saying  that  he  had  sprained  his 
ankle,  and  was  resting  it  so  he 
could  continue  his  journey. 

''This  is  a  poor  introduction,'  he 
said  with  a  smile.  'I  am  the  new 
teacher  at  Stony  Creek,  two  miles 
from  here.  I  started  this  morning 
from  Chester,  but  unfortunately 
stepped  in  a  hole,  and  twisted  my 
ankle  with  this  result.' 

"I  ran  back  to  the  house,  and 
found  my  father.  Together  we  got 
the  stranger  to  the  house,  where 
mother  kept  him  all  day.  She 
rubbed  and  bathed  his  ankle  till  it 
was  much  better.  'It  is  pleasant/ 
he  said  with  his  rare  smile,  'to 
have  a  mother  even  for  a  day. 
Mine  died  when  I  was  a  child.' 

"Toward  evening  father  harnessed 
the  horse,  and  we  took  the  young 
man  to  his  destination.  It  was  just 
such  a  night  as  to-night,  and  my 
heart  sang  a  shy,  sweet  song  that 
none  but  I  could  hear,  and  even  I 
did  not  understand.  The  moonlight 
held  a  joy  and  mystery,  and  a 
strange  spell  was  over  me. 

"He  called  frequently,  and  before 
the  summer  was  over,  we  were 
lovers.  I  suppose  that  our  court- 
ship was  like  all  courtships.  We 
had  our  little  misunderstandings 
and  jealousies,  we  hurt  each  other 
and  made  up  and  were  fonder  of 
each  other  than  ever. 

"He  was  ever  strong,  yet  gentle, 
and  my  soul  grew  and  rose  nearer 
the  level  of  his  higher  nature.  One 
night  he  asked  me  to  marry  him  as 
we  stood  in  the  old  garden  in  the 
moonlight.  He  bought  a  piece  of 
land  and  began  this  house.  We  often 
went  to  see  it,  mother  and  I,  for  he 
did    the    work    himself,    and    some- 
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times  I  went  alone  when  I  grew 
tired  of  sewing.  He  would  throw 
down  his  hammer  at  sight  of  me. 
and  putting  his  arm  around  me. 
would  talk  of  the  time  when  we 
should  be  together  always.  When 
the  apple  trees  were  in  bloom,  and 
old  Earth  was  putting  on  her  wed- 
ding garments,  we  were  married. 

"After  the  simple  wedding  wab 
over,  we  came  across  the  fields  up 
that  path  to  our  own  home.  At  the 
threshold  we  paused  as  if  we  half 
feared  to  enter  our  new,  untried  life. 
He  turned  and  took  me  in  his  arms, 
the  words  he  whispered  to  me  I 
shall  never  forget.  They  are  sacred, 
too  sacred  to  repeat  even  to  you, 
dear. 

"Thus  began  our  life  together, 
What  children  we  were.  I  was  nine- 
teen, and  he  was  twenty-two.  We 
led  a  merry,  care  free  life ;  nothing 
troubled  us,  for  we  had  youth 
health,  and  each  other,  what  more 
was  there  left  to  desire? 

"Together  we  drove  the  cow  home 
from  pasture,  loitering  by  the  road- 
side to  catch  the  golden  sunset,  and 
the  fireflies  flitting  along  the  valley. 

"Before  I  was  twenty  my  first 
child  was  born.  I  hope  that  you  will 
one  day  know  the  rapture  and  won- 
der that  fills  a  mother's  heart,  when 
she  feels  for  the  first  time  her  child's 
soft  face  against  her  breast.  A  new 
mother  is  always  a  Madonna,  her 
first  child  a  Christ  child  to  her. 

"Then  as  never  before,  I  realized 
my  husband's  strength  and  tender- 
ness, and  my  dependence  on  him. 
Although  he  was  so  young,  he  was 
manly  and  thoughtful  of  my  com- 
fort always. 

"I  named  the  baby  Margaret  for 
my  mother.  She  grew  to  be  a  perfect 
little  fairy,  beautiful  as  a  dream,  and 
just  delicate   enough   to   make  peo- 


ple wish  to  shield  and  protect  her. 
"In  two  more  years,  John,  my  pre- 
cious sturdy  boy,  came.  He  in- 
herited his  father's  fair  hair,  and 
my  black  eyes,  and  was  every  inch 
a  boy. 

"Elizabeth  followed.  She  was  a 
little  brown  gypsy,  warm  hearted, 
hot  tempered  and  very  lovable. 

"We  were  almost  too  happy  for 
this  world,  though  we  worked  hard 
and  had  little.  Our  pleasures  were 
simple,  but  how  we  enjoyed  them. 
A  ride  to  town,  a  walk  across  the 
fields,  the  long,  quiet  Sundays,  all 
were  exquisite  delights  to  us. 

"While  Elizabeth  was  still  a  baby, 
little  John  took  a  severe  cold.  We 
thought  very  little  of  it,  until  one 
night  we  were  awakened  by  that 
terrible  cough  that  makes  itself 
understood  even  by  inexperienced 
ears. 

"John  hurriedly  harnessed  and  set 
out  for  the  doctor  who  lived  three 
miles  away.  When  they  returned, 
they  found  me  sitting  half  dazed, 
with  my  beautiful  dead  boy  in  my 
lap.  Then  followed  sorrowful  days 
and  lonely  nights.  I  tried  hard  to 
be  brave,  and  trouble  drew  my  hus- 
band and  me  nearer  to  each  other 
than  before. 

"We  buried  our  baby  among  the 
trees  where  the  moonbeams  threw 
quivering  shadows  on  his  grave 
and  the  little  birds  sang  above  him. 
"Life  soon  settled  down  in  the  old 
grooves  once  more,  and  we  grew 
happy  again,  though  a  sense  of  loss 
mingled  with  our  joys.  My  sweet 
Elizabeth  was  our  baby  now.  She 
was  strong  and  handsome,  and  had 
her  father's  merry  laugh  and  fun 
loving  disposition.  She  left  us 
when  she  was  five  years  old.  There 
was  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in 
the  town,  and  the  children  took  it. 
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Delicate  little  Margaret  recovered, 
while  the  stronger  child  went  home 
to  God. 

"In  the  meantime  father  and 
mother  were  taken  with  a  fever,  and 
died  within  a  week  of  each  other. 
Little  John's  death  had  saddened 
their  hearts,  and  I  loved  to  think  of 
the  three  being  together  again. 

"Two  quiet,  uneventful  years  fol- 
lowed. One  glorious  winter  morn- 
ing my  husband  having  business  in 
a  neighboring  village,  set  out  for 
that  place.  'I  think,'  he  said  as  he 
kissed  me  good  bye,  'that  I  will  not 
take  the  horse.  It  is  a  beautiful 
morning,  and  I  should  enjoy  a  walk 
across  the  lake.' 

"We  never  saw  him  again,  either 
living  or  dead.  When  night  came 
we  grew  anxious  and  asked  advice 
of  our  neighbors.  A  party  went  in 
search  of  him.  In  the  centre  of  the 
lake,  the  ice  was  broken.  We  never 
knew  any  more  about  his  death.  If 
he  must  leave  us  it  seemed  hard  that 
he  could  not  die  at  home  where 
loving  hands  could  minister  to  him. 
but  God  knew  best. 

"After  that  I  lived  for  Margaret 
alone.  For  her  I  put  away  my  sor- 
row and  became  her  confidant,  her 
friend,  her  companion.  I  studied 
with  her,  I  entertained  her  friends, 
I  tried  to  see  life  with  her  eyes. 
Richly  she  repaid  my  love,  for  hers 
was  a  rare  nature.  Thus  time  went 
on  until  her  lover  came,  and  I  sat 
in  the  moonlight  alone,  and  tried  to 
forget  self  and  be  glad  with  her.  It 
is  hard  when  one  has  been  first  so 
long,  to  find  another  in  one's  place. 

"One  evening  they  came  to  me 
hand  in  hand  and  sought  my  con- 
sent to  their  happiness.  They  both 
kissed  me,  and  her  lover  said,  'You 
shall  never  want  for  a  son  to  love 
and  protect  you.     Let  me  take  your 


own   son's   place   who   died  in   boy- 
hood.' 

"Before  long  they  were  married 
They  urged  me  to  live  with  them 
but  I  knew  young  people  were  hap- 
pier alone,  so  I  lived  here  alone  with 
my  sacred  memories.  Happy?  Yes 
I  could  not  be  unhappy  when  my 
darling  was  so  blessed. 

"When  her  little  daughter  came,  I 
was  with  her  a  great  deal,  and  lived 
over  my  motherhood  in  her  joy. 
They  soon  faded  away,  like  spring 
blossoms,  and  lay  together  in  their 
coffin.  The  night  after  they  died,  I 
went  into  the  little  parlor  where 
they  lay  in  state,  and  opened  the 
shutters  wide.  The  moonlight 
streamed  in  and  illumined  those 
two  sweet  faces.  I  fell  on  my  knees 
beside  the  bed  and  cried,  'Father,  I 
thank  thee  that  thou  gavest  them  to 
me.  I  can  never  lose  them.  They 
are  mine  forever,  and  the  joy  I  have 
had  with  them  is  worth  all  the  sor- 
row I  now  feel.' 

"When  the  last  sad  rites  were 
over,  Harry  put  his  arm  around  me 
and  said,  'Mother,  stay  with  me,  I 
cannot  live  alone."  In  those  first 
lonely  days  Harry  often  said,  'How 
can  a  man  ever  marry  again  when 
he  has  once  loved?'  I  held  my 
peace,  for  I  knew  how  great  a  healer 
Time  is,  and  man  was  not  made  to 
live  alone. 

"In  three  years  he  married  a  new 
wife,  and  I  came  back  to  live  in  the 
old  house,  so  full  of  precious  mem- 
ories and  gentle  ghosts. 

"He  moved  to  the  West,  and  at 
first  I  heard  from  them  frequently, 
but  after  a  while  new  cares  drove 
me  from  their  minds,  and  it  has 
been  many  years  since  their  last  let- 
ter reached  me." 

Aunt  Huldah  ceased  speaking. 
She    seemed    unaware   of    her    com- 
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panion's  presence.  Margaret  arose, 
and  kissing  her,  softly  went  away 
in  the  moonlight.  After  that  the 
two  women  were  often  together 
and  Aunt  Huldah  told  many  inci- 
dents of  her  lost  ones. 

So  time  sped  on  until  one  day  as 
Margaret  and  Mrs.  Greenlaw  were 
sitting  together,  the  talk  drifted  to 
Aunt  Huldah.  ''I  do  pity  her," 
said  the  latter,  "she  is  so  desolate." 
"Yes,"  began  Margaret,  but  remem- 
bering her  promise,  she  stopped. 

"She  never  knew  who  her  parents 
were,"  continued  Mrs.  Greenlaw, 
"she  always  lived  at  the  poor  farm, 
and  she  was  such  an  ugly,  silent 
little  thing  that  nobody  liked  her. 
She  never  had  a  beau  or  a  girl 
friend.  She  was  always  reading, 
and  when  she  was  old  enough  to 
work,  she  supported  herself  wash- 
ing and  cleaning.  She  actually 
saved  enough  to  buy  her  little  place, 
and  she  manages  to  eke  out  a  living 
somehow." 

"Was  she  ever  married?"  asked 
Margaret,  tremulously.  "Bless  you 
no,"  replied  Mrs.  Greenlaw.  "Shq 
was  very  plain  and  the  boys  never 
courted  her." 

Margaret  retired  to  her  room  hurt 
and  indignant.  All  the  sweet  idyl 
she  had  wept  over  was  false.  Those 
gentle  beings  had  never  existed 
save  in  Aunt  Huldah's  fertile  brain. 
The  friend  that  she  had  come  to 
love  had  tricked  her,  and  all  her 
love  and  grief  were  imaginary. 
Margaret  sat  down  by  the  window. 
and  looked  out  into  the  tranquil 
night.  The  moonbeams  kissed  her 
brow  and  tumbled  in  her  hair.  As 
she  meditated,  her  mental  vision 
cleared,  that  lonely,  desolate  heart 
lay  bare  before  her,  and  she  under- 
stood. 

But    she    still    talked    with    Aunt 


Huldah  about  her  imaginary  family 
when  they  were  together.  Ere  long, 
however,  Aunt  Huldah  grew  reti- 
cent, and  finally  ceased  talking 
about  them.  And  one  night  when 
they  had  been  conversing  on  an  en- 
tirely different  subject,  she  sud- 
denly broke  out,  "I've  got  to  tell 
you.  You'll  despise  me  and  you're 
all  the  one  in  the  world  who  cares 
for  me,  but  I  can't  deceive  you  any 
longer." 

Margaret  knelt  by  the  old 
woman's  side  drawing  her  grey  head 
down  on  her  bosom.  "I  know,"  she 
said  gently,  "Mrs.  Greenlaw  told 
me,  but  I  understand."  "I've  been 
so  lonely,"  said  Aunt  Huldah  in  a 
dreary  tone.  "The  world  didn't 
need  me,  but  I  did  so  long  for 
beauty  and  love  and  laughter,  the 
heritage  of  young  souls,  that  I  peo- 
pled a  world  with  friends  of  my 
own  age,  and  created  from  my  own 
fancy,  a  dream  lover,  husband,  chil- 
dren and  parents.  I  do  not  think 
Tennyson  knew  when  he  said,  'Sor- 
row's crown  of  sorrow  is  remember- 
ing happy  days.'  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  real  crown  of  sorrow  is 
having  no  happy  days  to  remember. 
My  dreams  grew  so  real  to  me  that 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  I  was  tell- 
ing you  a  falsehood.  I  never  told 
any  one  but  you." 

"It  is  not  a  falsehood,  dear,"  cried 
Margaret.  "I  believe  God  will  give 
them  to  you  in  another  world.  We 
will  talk  of  them,  you  and  I,  and 
believe  in  them,  too." 

The  next  morning  the  young  girl 
arose  full  of  a  new  purpose.  She 
began  a  new  picture.  Day  after 
day  she  wrought,  sometimes  paus- 
ing to  wipe  the  tears  away.  She 
showed  no  one  the  picture,  but 
when  it  was  finished,  she  had  it 
framed,  then  took  it  to  her  friend. 
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Under  the  orchard  trees,  stood  a 
beautiful  girl  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms.  At  her  side  stood  a  hand- 
some man  with  a  tiny  boy  on  his 
shoulder.  She  had  tried  to  realize 
Aunt  Huldah's  dreams. 

The  old  woman  gazed  at  the  pic- 
ture with  a  strange,  exalted  look. 
"Now  I  see  the  people  of  my 
dreams,"  she  whispered.  Always 
after  this  when  Margaret  visited  her 
friend,  she  found  her  sitting  with 
folded  hands  before  the  picture.  "It 
is  so  much  company  for  me,"  she 
said  once. 

She  grew  feeble  as  the  summer 
advanced,  and  Margaret  spent  many 


hours  with  her.  One  night  she  said 
wistfully,  "Do  you  think  that  it  is 
wrong  to  dream  about  them  so 
much?"  "No,  dear,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, "I  am  sure  it  is  not."  She 
smiled  faintly,  then  said,  "Please 
raise  the  curtain,  I  want  to  bathe  in 
the  moonbeams."  Margaret  obeyed. 
All  was  silent,  save  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  night.  There  was  not  a 
sound  or  movement  from  the  figure 
on  the  bed.  Margaret  rose  and  bent 
over  her  friend  to  see  if  she  slept. 

Yes,  Aunt  Huldah  slept.  Her  lips 
were  smiling,  and  a  light,  not  of  the 
moon,  shone  in  her  aged  face.  She 
had  gone  to  the  land  of  her  dreams. 


The  Gifts  of  To-Day 

By  Cora  A.  Matson-Dolson 


Withered,  by  chance,  her  primrose  plants  lay  dead, 

"I  do  not  care  for  primroses !"  she  said. 

Tossing  the  worthless,  unkempt  things  from  sight, 

To  set  her  brave  geraniums  in  the  light, 

"I  thought  you  loved  them !"  said  I,  wondering, 

To  see  how  little  heed  she  gave  the  thing. 

Turning  from  where  the  scattered  remnants  were, 

Once  fair  and  sweet  with  pink  and  lavender, 

She  held  a  scarlet  bloom  for  me  to  see ; 

"No  use  to  cry  for  withered  flowers !"  said  she. 

"Next  year,  perhaps,  new  fragrant  primrose  flowers 

Will  thrive  and  blossom  in  my  window  bowers, 

Then  will  I  prize  each  newly  waking  star; 

But  see  how  gay  these  brave  geraniums  are !" 


Contemporary  New  England 
Humorists 


By  Ralph   Davol 


ONCE  upon  a  time  the  Oracle 
of  the  Bandusian  Fountain 
inquired  of  the  unthinking 
world,  £>uid  rides?  Then  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand  years 
came  the  answer  when  the  parvenu 
tobacconist,  placed  the  motto  on  the 
panel  of  his  gilded  coach.  This 
question  of  what  constitutes  humor 
has  been  wrestled  with  by  all  the 
philosophers  from  Aristotle  to  "Ali 
Baba."  Why  should  we  waste 
words  after  Sunset  Cox  has  ex- 
hausted a  volume  on  "Why  we 
laugh"  and  old  Burton  spent  half  a 
lifetime  trying  to  analyze  the  twin 
sister  of  laughter?  All  we  know  is 
that  it  is  one  of  the  component  ele- 
ments of  ethereal  energy  in  which 
humanity  exists  and  manifests  itself 
in  divers  forms  and  various  degrees. 
Like  the  pretty  girl's  flirting  it  can't 
be  denned— can't  be  taught— is  its 
own  excuse  for  being,  and  the  man 
is  to  be  pitied  who  doesn't  enjoy  it. 

Perhaps  we  apply  the  word  hu- 
morous to  whatever  is  funny  with- 
out regard  to  consequences,  as  for 
instance  the  squibs  of  the  flippant 
newspaper  man  who  writes  "any- 
thing for  a  laugh."  But  it  is  sym- 
pathetic, not  comic,  appreciation  of 
the  imperfections  of  life — the  finer 
humor  is  love  and  leaves  no  thorn. 

Tudor  Jenks,  who  has  plastered 
his  name  on  the  billboards  of  fame 
quite  extensively  as  a  circus  writer, 
speaks  apropos  of  this  subject:  "In 
order  to  appreciate  the  truth  that 
the  soul  *of  satire  is  the  same  with 
the     soul    of     humor,    acquaintance 


with  humorous  writing  must  be 
supplemented  by  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  authors.  If  any 
one  interested  with  this  particular 
form  of  nature  study  will  take  the 
pains  to  secure  for  observation  a 
few  humorists  (they  may  easily  be 
attracted  by  a  properly  displayed 
bait  of  dollar  bills),  and  will  study 
at  close  range  these  harmless  little 
beings,  he  will  be  amused  to  find 
how  much  of  their  so-called  humor 
is  merely  their  spoiled  artistic 
work.  If  we  imagine  a  sculptor  to 
begin  with  the  idea  of  producing  a 
masterpiece — a  bust  of  Homer,  for 
example — to  labor  soulfully  at  his 
wet  clay  until  the  evening  shades 
draw  on,  or  are  drawn  down ;  and 
then  if  the  sculptor,  in  despair,  puts 
a  clay  pipe  between  the  lips  of  his 
clay  failure,  and  sets  a  pair  of 
glasses  astride  the  nose  of  the  blind 
bard  we  shall  have  a  fair  type  of  the 
method  by  which  many  a  funny 
vender  turns  out  his  remarkable 
wares."  Which  is  to  say  that  when 
we  try  for  the  sublime  and  accept 
the  ridiculous,  that's  humor — and 
therefore  no  luxury. 

The  farther  back  we  delve  into 
history  the  less  humor  we  seem  to 
find.  The  abiding  records  are  of 
the  heroic  deeds. 

"One  cannot  disturb  the  dust  of 
years  and  smile  serenely." 

Man  must  develop  laws  for  pro- 
tection and  personal  liberty  before 
he  can  laugh — with  any  safety.  A 
perception  of  the  ludicrous  is  a 
mark    of    civilization — and     at    the 
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same  time  so  is  a  sensitiveness  to 
being  laughed  at.  Communism 
swallows  up  individualism.  John 
Hay  thought  that  Franklin  was  not 
permitted  to  write  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  for  fear  that  he 
would  make  it  facetious,  so  the 
commission  was  given  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  because  he  scowled. 

Every  corner  of  the  globe  has  its 
own   peculiar,    accidental    character- 


KATE    DOUGLAS    WIGGIN 

istics,  yet  at  the  last  the  truest 
humor,  which  is  sympathetic,  is 
universally  recognized.  We  have 
a  thousand  faces,  our  hearts  are  all 
the  same.  The  provincial  humor  of 
New  England,  like  that  of  Ireland, 
is  indigenous  and  independent  of 
classic  inspiration. 

Lowell,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Bigelow  Papers,  has  given  an  ad- 
mirable  and   exhaustive   analysis  of 


the  Yankee  character  and  speaks  of 
his  "unwilling  humor"  as  if  there 
were  no  profit  in  it.  Though  we 
look  upon  the  Puritans  as  "hard- 
faced,  atrabilious,  earnest-eyed  and 
stiff  from  long  wrestling  with  the 
Lord  in  prayer,"  still  there  was 
occasionally  one  among  them  who 
enjoyed  a  good  laugh  about  as  well 
as  anything, — "The  Simple  Cob- 
bler of  Agawam,"  Josselyn  in  his 
"Rarities,"  when  he  speaks  of  bull- 
frogs as  large  as  a  baby  a  year  old, 
and  Morton  of  Merrymount.  Dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  Ben 
Franklin  appeared  in  the  heart  of 
Boston  and  shocked  the  natives  by 
asking  for  a  wholesale  blessing 
over  the  pork  barrel.  Tutor  Flynt 
spread  a  smile  about  him,  and 
Mather  Byles,  the  Tory  preacher. 
softened  his  unpopularity  by  much- 
quoted  repartee. 

By  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Puritan  character  had  mellowed 
sufficiently  to  produce  a  swarm  of 
New  England  humorists.  Down  in 
Maine  Major  Downing  presided 
and  this  state  also  gave  the  country 
Artemas  Ward  and  Bill  Nye.  New 
Hampshire  produced  her  Shillaber 
and  Vermont  her  J.  G.  Saxe.  Mass- 
achusetts was  the  birthplace  of 
"John  Phcenix"  and  the  master 
spirits  Holmes  and  Lowell  (but 
Hawthorne  will  outlive  ;both). 
Little  Rhody  had  her  Old  Grimes. 
with  long  black  coat  all  buttoned 
down  before.  The  Nutmeg  State 
was  the  home  of  the  famous  "Hart- 
ford Wits"  and  their  ballad  of  hasty 
pudding,  the  "Danbury  News  Man" 
— all  the  Beechers — and  at  Hart- 
ford have  lived  Mark  Twain,  Mar- 
shall P.  Wilder,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner. 

The  twentieth  century  promises  a 
large  gallery  of  those  whose  motto 
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is,  Humor  vincit  omnia.     We   may 
consider  a  few  by  the  entrance. 

You  think  of  heroisms  of  life — 
you  do  not  smile — at  the  mention 
of  Hannah  Dustin,  bloody-fingered 
from  her  savage  massacre,  and  of 
old  fire-eyed  Sam  Adams,  grim  in- 
spirer  of  the  Revolution.  But  when 
you  hear  the  name  Charles  Fol- 
len  Adams — "Dot  vash  anudder 
shtory."  Though  destiny  has  placed 
the  label  of  the  humorist  upon  him, 
Follen  Adams  was  no  less  a  hero 
than  the  foregoing  members  of  his 
family.  At  nightfall  of  the  first 
day's  fight  at  Gettysburg,  he  was 
gathered  up  from  the  field — twice 
wounded — and  taken  to  a  hospital 
where,  in  lingering  convalescence, 
his  mind  clutching  for  comedy  after 
a  surfeit  of  tragedy  eagerly  sought 
relief  in  listening  to  the  scrapple 
English  of  a  Dutch  comrade.  The 
impression  was  so  strong  upon  his 
mind  that  later,  after  he  had  become 
a  father  with  children  playing 
pranks  about  his  knee,  the  poetic 
impulse — that  comes  with  parental 
fondness — sought  expression  in  this 
well-remembered  Dutch  dialect,  and 
the  world  laughed  over  "Leedle 
Yawcob  Strauss" — and  then  pulled 
out  its  handkerchief.  When  "Yaw- 
cob"  first  came  out  over  the  signa- 
ture C.  F.  Adams,  society  looked 
into  one  another's  eyes,  dazed  and 
staggered  as  if  an  idol  had  fallen ; 
but  the  author  was  rather  proud  of 
his  brain-child  and  took  pains  to 
spell  out  his  middle  name  lest  the 
son  and  grandson  of  presidents  of 
tke  United  States  should  be  thrown 
off  the  centre  of  his  stately  bearing. 
Majestic  tragedy  is  patronized  by 
the  ultra-educated ;  comedy  be- 
longs to  the  masses.  The  learned 
shy  at  the  mention  of  the  hee-haw 


corner  of  the  Temple  of  Fame. 
Mr.  Adams  is  of  thoroughbred 
Yankee  stock.  His  father  came 
down  from  Moultonborough,  New 
Hampshire,  to  become  warden  of 
Boston  Common,  planting  the  pres- 
ent elm  trees  on  the  Charles  street 
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mall  some  seventy-five  years  ago. 
Follen  was  the  ninth  of  ten  chil- 
dren, and  born  in  Dorchester,  1842. 
He  joined  the  13th  Massachusetts 
Regiment  and  took  part  in  the  en- 
gagements of  South  Mountain 
Thoroughfare  Gap,  Chantilly,  Chan- 
cellorsville,       Fredericksburg,       and 
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Gettysburg.  After  the  war  Mr. 
Adams  engaged  in  business — small 
wares  and  fancy  goods.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1870,  Harriet  Louise  Neals. 
They  have  a  son  and  daughter  liv- 
ing with  them  at  their  home  in 
Roxbury. 

Mr.  Adams  never  writes  by  main 
strength   and  serves  the  Muse  only 
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at  her  urgent  request ;  consequently 
he  has  not  glutted  the  market  by 
overproduction — but  two  volumes 
of  his  poems  are  in  circulation. 

Humor  is  home  love,  and  Mr. 
Adams's  friends  can  readily  see 
his  own  family  smiling  under 
Dutch  incognito.  Since  the  passing 
of  "Hans  Breitman,"  he  is  recog- 
nized   as    the    leading    exponent    of 


this  Dutch  dialect  which  keeps  him 
in  demand  on  the  lecture  platform 
and  at  social  assemblies.  The  most 
widely  read  of  his  poems  are  "Der 
Vater  Mill,"  "Dot  Long-Handled 
Dipper,"  "Vas  Marriage  a  Failure." 

"Vas  marriage  a  failure,  I  ask  my  Katrine, 

Und  she  look  off  me  so  dot  I  feels  pooty 
mean. 

Dhen  she  say,  'Meester  Strauss,  shust 
come  here,  eef  you  bleese.' 

Und  she  take  me  where  Yawcob  und  leedle 
Loweeze 

By  dheir  shnug  trundle  bed  was  shust  say- 
ing dheir  prayer, 

Und  she  say  mit  a  smile,  'Vas  dhere  some 
failures    dhere?'" 

and  then  the  opening  stanza  of 
"Der  Oak  und  der  Vine" : 

"I   don'd  vas   preaching  voman's   righdts, 

Or  anyding  like  dot, 

Und  I  like  to   see  all  beeples 

Shust  gondented  mit  dheir  lot; 

Budt  I  vants  to  gontradict  dot  shap 

Dot  made  dis  leedle  shoke : 

'A  voman  vas  der  glinging  vine 

Und  man   der  shturdy  oak.'  " 

Mr.  Adams,  rosy-cheeked  and 
snowy-moustached,  is  not  to  be 
especially  distinguished  from  the 
average  city-bred  Yankee,  with  a 
military  and  business  man's  prompt- 
ness in  appointment  (as  I  will  tes- 
tify), and  nothing  to  suggest  the 
poetic  dreamer.  But  when  he  loses 
himself  on  the  platform  in  the  char- 
acter of  Fader  Strauss  relating  the 
torments  of  "Leedle  Yawcob,"  then 
it  is  you  are  carried  away  to  the 
Vaterland  and  smell  the  limburger 
and  sip  the  wurtzheimer  and  pull 
out  your  meerschaum,  and  when  he 
comes   to   those   lines, 

"But  ven  he  vas  asleep  in  ped 

So  quiet  as  a  mouse 
I  prays  der  Lord,  'Dake  anyding 

But  leaf  dat   Yawcob   Strauss,' " 

perhaps  a  tear  will  trickle  down 
into  your  sauerkraut.  One  did  with 
Dr.  Holmes. 
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He  greets  you  frequently — his 
face  buttered  in  smiles  or  creased 
in  a  corduroy  grin — and  the  jests 
and  funniments  from  his  lips  seem 
to  say — What  a  happy  old  world 
we  live  in.  Then  when  he  has  gone, 
"He  never  has  the  blues,"  you  ex- 
claim, forgetting  that  mirth  is  but 
the  extreme  reaction  of  melancholy 
and  both  proceed  from  the  same 
centre.  Melancholy  is  gaiety  with 
the  skin  peeled  off,  just  as  the 
subtle,  evanescent,  winsome  smile 
that  plays  in  the  mobile  features 
covers  the  unsightly,  unescapable, 
outlasting  skull. 

History  records  many  cases  like 
that  of  Carlini  who,  waiting  upon  a 
physician  for  some  remedy  for  ex- 
cessive melancholy,  was  advised  to 
attend  the  theatre  and  see  the  con- 
vulsing Carlini. 

"Alas !  I  am  Carlini." 

Physicians  all  recognize  the  salu- 
tary and  curative  effect  of  humor 
that  works  for  healthfulness  and 
longevity  by  exciting  an  interest  in 
the  personal  foibles  of  the  human 
family.  And  sage  Emerson  adds 
that  a  sense  of  humor  is  a  pledge  of 
sanity — that  a  rogue  alive  to  the 
ludicrous  is  still  convertible. 

Those  who  seek  to  alleviate  the 
physical — which  is  only  the  mental 
— distress  of  mankind  we  call  doc- 
tors. So  by  divine  right  the  hu- 
morist is  a  doctor — who  prescribes 
no  pellets  and  claims  no  fee.  Thus 
we  should  speak  of  Dr.Burdette,  Dr. 
Wilder,  Dr.  Twain,  even  as  Holmes 
was  more  of  a  doctor  when  writing 
"The  Height  of  the  Ridiculous" 
than  as   "Professor  of   Monotony." 

Now  Dr.  J.  L.  Harbour,  of  Dor- 
chester, is  preeminently  a  blessing 
to  mankind  and  has  chosen  as  the 
title  of  the  mirthful  melange  he  is 
giving  about  the   country,  "Blessed 


be  Humor,"  once  printed — by  a  wil- 
ful perversion  of  some  hilarifuge 
editor,  so  he  thinks — "Blasted  be 
Humor."  Laugh  and  grow  fat. 
When  Dr.  Harbour  commenced 
lecturing  some  few  years  ago  he 
weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pounds,  and  to-day  tips  the 
beam  at  two  hundred.  That  is  the 
noticeable  characteristic  of  all  these 
humorists — plump     and     portly     as 
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policemen — as  if  their  calling  agreed 
with  them  and  everyone  of  them 
would  do  full  justice  as  an  adver- 
tisement for  Pabst,  Pinkham  or 
Peruna.  And  yet  we  hear  of  those 
whose  health  is  so  poor  they  have 
to  be  cheerful. 

Mr.  Harbour  is  one  of  that  reflu- 
ent tide  of  immigrants  who  are  ebb- 
ing back  to  New  England.  Born  in 
Iowa — I'll  say  forty-five  years  ago 
— one  of  a  dozen  brothers  and  sis- 
ters (all  living)  and  sixty  own 
cousins,  he  went  as  a  young  man  to 
Leadville,    Colorado,   as    schoolmas- 
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ter,  though  I  trust  he  lost  no  need- 
less time  in  teaching  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot  for  it  is  in  Leadville, 
you  remember,  where  the  bullet 
holes  in  the  theatre  are  labelled  for 
their  victims.  He  wrote  for  the 
local  paper  and  soon  went  to  Den- 
ver in  the  employment  of  the  "Re- 
publican" at  the  time  when  'Gene 
Field  was  publishing  his  "Denver 
Tribune  Primer."  Mr.  Harbour 
sent  stories  to  the  eastern  papers 
until  the  "Youth's  Companion" 
offered  him  an  editorial  position. 
He  has  withdrawn  from  this  publi- 
cation and  still  continues  his  story 
writing,  having  published  some  six 
hundred,  possibly  more  short  stories 
than  any  other  current  writer. 
These  have  not  been  collected  in 
book  form.  He  uses  them  in  his 
lectures  and  they  form  part  of  the 
stock  in  trade  of  popular  writers. 
As  a  lecturer  Mr.  Harbour  does  not 
belong  to  that  cold  order  of  humor- 
ists who  deliver  their  goods  stoic- 
ally with  emotionless  countenance, 
appealing  solely  to  the  mental 
acuteness  of  their  auditors.  He 
never  wearies  of  his  jokes  and,  in 
spite  of  Hamlet's  advice  to  the 
players,  excites  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation by  the  vibration  of  his  own 
midriff;  and  once  they  do  say  that 
he  was  so  forgetful  as  to  join  in  the 
applause,  just  as  Blind  Tom  used 
to  do.  When  Mr.  Harbour's  face 
begins  to  squirm  together  and  his 
body  to  bubble,  as  he  tells  the  story 
of  the  tall  Baptist  minister  who  was 
about  to  baptize  a  tall  woman  with 
a  short  husband,  and  as  the  trio 
waded  into  the  river  the  wife  missed 
her  huband  and,  looking  back,  dis- 
covered him  swimming  manfully  on, 
buffeting  the  waves  with  lusty  sin- 
ews— then,  as  Solomon  says,  is  the 
time  to  laugh — or  abandon  all  hope. 


Mr.  Harbour  is  alert  to  all  uncon- 
scious humor.  Once  after  pro- 
tracted negotiations  for  a  lecture  he 
received  this  ultimatum :  "We  have 
concluded  to  have  a  clam  supper  in- 
stead." 

His  home  is  in  New  Dorchester 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife  and  a 
four-in-hand  of  children  who  fur- 
nish him  good  copy.  Thus,  he  im- 
putes this  to  his  three-year-old: 

"If  boys  wore  dresses  and  girls  wore  pants 
Then  all  our  uncles  would  be  our  ants." 

Mr.  Harbour's  fine  western  jol- 
lity and  breeziness  adds  largely  to 
the  gaiety  of  the  Boston  Authors' 
Club. 

Of  him  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 
has  said :  "I  think  there  can  be  no 
one  in  the  world  who  can  tell  an 
amusing  story  so  well  as  Mr.  Har- 
bour. The  pleasant  memory  of  his 
drollery  takes  all  hearts  and  life 
seems  very  bright  and  gay  while 
listening  to  him.  His  humor  is 
original  as  it  is  kindly  and  whole- 
some. 

"Care  to  our  coffins  adds  a  nail,  no  doubt, 
But  every  bit  of  laughter  draws  one  out." 

"He  came  with  a  heart  full  of  gladness 
From  the  glad-hearted  world  of  the  West, 
Won  our  laughter,  but  not  with  mere  mad- 
ness, 
Spake  and  joked  with  us,  not  in  mere  jest." 

Another  most  kindly  and  lovable 
writer  who  has  come  back  from  the 
West  to  New  England  in  exchange 
for  Bill  Nye,  John  Phoenix  and 
'Gene  Field,  is  Nixon  Waterman. 

One  September  afternoon  I 
climbed  Mt.  Parnassus — that  is  to 
say  Arlington  Heights — and  found 
Mr.  Waterman's  cottage  perched: 
half-hidden  amid  a  setting  of  sap- 
ling oaks  and  birches,  next  neigh- 
bor to  Editor  Burns  of  the  "Globe" 
and  Sculptor  Cyrus  Dallin. 
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"They  go  walking  to  see  the  sun- 
set," the  maid  informed  me.  Soon 
I  found  them — as  a  poet  and  wife 
should    be    found — loitering    home- 
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ward  across  the  links,  bringing 
branches  in  the  hands,  and  the  wife 
carried  a  white  box  containing  a 
cocoon,  mushrooms,  berries  and  bo- 
tanical specimens. 

We  sat  at  dinner  and  Mr.  Water- 
man told  of  life  in  the  untamed  and 
fleecy  West.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  was  ranching  at  Cheyenne,' 
Wyoming,  and  learning  Shake- 
speare in  the  saddle.  When  his 
father's  herd  of  mustangs  stam- 
peded, broke  down  the  corrals  and 
mixed  in  with  a  neighbor's  brand. 
the       studious       young       ranchman 


whipped    Macbeth    from    his    saddle 
bags  for  classic  consolation : 

"And  Duncan's  horses — a  thing  most 
strange  and  certain — beauteous  and  swift, 
the  minions  of  their  race  turned  wild  in 
nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out,  con- 
tending 'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
make  war-  with  mankind." 

Genius  will  bore  its  way  out. 
Soon  Mr.  Waterman  was  writing 
on  a  newspaper  in  Omaha.  One 
day  he  leaped  "from  bad  to  verse," 
as  he  expresses  it.  With  some 
cronies  he  sat  on  a  stool  at  a  lunch 
counter  with  appetite  far  in  excess 
of  credit  (which  is  often  a  source 
of  inspiration).  It  occurred  to  him 
to     write     some     jingles     for     the 
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"World"  lampooning  the  editor  of 
the  "Bee."  The  editor  of  the 
"World"      adjusted      his      glasses, 
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smiled,  turned  to  the  till  and  a  five 
spot  passed  over  the  counter. 

"Now,  boys,  we'll  have  a  good 
dinner.''  Thus  he  graduated  from 
the  lunch  stool — he  had  found  him- 
self. The  editor  of  the  "Bee"  had 
an  eye  for  live  copy — he  hired  his 
lampooner.  Presently  there  was 
a  call  from  Chicago  that  was 
promptly  accepted,  though  with 
some  misgivings  as  he  took  his 
place  near  the  desk  of  an  editor 
of  modish,  silk-hatted,  high-priced 
bearing.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  prince  made  advances  toward 
friendship.  Shivers  went  down 
Waterman's  spine:  "I  guess  it's 
back  to  the  farm."  Van  Bibber 
bent  low  to  his  ear:  "Couldn't  you 
spare  a  half  dollar  till  Saturday 
night?"  From  that  moment  Water- 
man's self-confidence  expanded. 

He  wrote  many  verses  just  as  his 
friends,  'Gene  Field  and  Ben  King, 
did  and  with  the  southern  novelist, 
Opie  Read,  he  went  on  a  reading 
tour.  In  1895  he  came  to  Boston 
to  edit  the  magazine  "Good  Cheer," 
and  later  the  "League  of  American 
Wheelmen.''  At  present  he  is  do- 
ing editorial  work  on  Boston  papers 
and  writing  for  syndicates.  His 
vers  de  societe,  pointed  and  snappy, 
appear  in  the  "Saturday  Evening 
Post."  Here  is  a  fair  taste  of  his 
quality  from  yesterday's  issue  : 

"Lorn,    lean,    old    moneybags    may    win 

A  rosy  bride,  if  he 
But  woos  her  with  a  will — wherein 

She   is  the   legatee." 

Every  time  he  returns  West  they 
say  he  grows  to  look  more  and 
more  like  Emerson,  but  we  of  the 
East  know  that  he  is  Phillips 
Brooks  reduced  two  sizes.  Over 
his  mantel  I  noticed  a  passepar- 
touted  motto  from   his  writings : 

"It    is    better    to    joyfully,    hope- 


fully try  for  the  end  you  would  gain 
than  to  fetter  your  life  with  a  moan 
and  a  sigh." 

Mr.  Waterman  is  in  demand  as 
an  after  dinner  speaker.  He  has 
published  three  volumes  of  poems. 
Llis  best  known  lines  are  : 

"A   rose  to  the   living  is  more 

Than   sumptuous   wreaths   to   the   dead ; 
In  filling  love's  infinite  store 
A  rose  to  the  living  is  more 
If  graciously  given  before 

The  hungering  spirit  is  fled — 
A  rose  to  the  living  is  more 

Than    sumptuous    wreaths   to    the    dead." 
That's     Waterman — kind,     cheer- 
ful, sweet. 

I  saw  him  leave  for  Florida  to 
spend  the  winter.  "Some  day  I 
shall  shake  the  literary  world  to  the 
centre,"  was  his  au  revoir. 

The  granite-ribbed,  stony-faced 
hills  of  New  Hampshire  seem  bet- 
ter fitted  to  produce  a  defender  of 
the  Constitution  than  a  Mrs.  Part- 
ington with  her  laugh-lined  carpet- 
bag. The  spirit  of  humor  that  en- 
velopes the  earth  manifests  herself 
in  the  flesh  according  to  laws  as 
incalculable  as  those  of  the  flying 
comet,  though  one  thing  is  evident 
— she  seems  to  delight  in  the  farm 
as  a  nursery  for  her  children.  Josh 
Billings,  John  Saxe,  Artemas  Ward, 
Shillaber,  Seba  Smith,  all  cracked 
their  first  jokes  on  the  hill  farms  of 
New  England.  Some  think  the 
country  is  only  the  city  with  its 
clothes  off,  and  of  course  that's 
always  funny  since  Noah  went  on 
his  dishabille  bender. 

It  was  on  a  farm  in  Candia,  New 
Hampshire,  that  Sam  Walter  Foss 
tasted  the  early  joys  of  existence. 
Country-bred  boys  have  a  form  of 
humor  peculiarly  their  own — fas- 
tening a  boot  over  a  gander's  head, 
attaching  a  paper  bag  to  a  rooster's 
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tail  to  set  him  tearing  about  the 
yard  in  frantic  effort  to  avoid  him- 
self, or  tying  two  rams  together  to 
spread  consternation  among  the 
hillside  flocks.  That  Mr.  Foss  did 
his  full  share  of  manual  labor  dur- 
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ing  his  early  years  is  evident  in 
his  stocky  frame,  sturdy  wrists, 
swarthy  skin.  But  long  before  he 
attained  his  majority  he  came  to 
appreciate  Josh  Billings's  remark 
that  if  a  farmer  worked  like  the  mis- 
chief the  year  round  and  paid  his 
own  board  he  could  just  about  earn 
a  living.  So  he  hung  his  scythe — 
just  as  Webster  did — in  the  nearest 
tree  and  started  for  Tilton  Semi- 
nary. At  the  age  of  twenty  he  ma- 
triculated at  Brown  University. 
He  had  shrewdly  observed  human 
nature  on  the  farm  which  was 
turned  to  account  in  his  college 
verse-making,  so  that  he  was  chosen 
class    poet.      After    college    he    as- 


sumed the  editorship  of  the  Lynn 
"Saturday  Union"  for  five  years, 
then  shifted  to  the  sanctum  of  the 
"Yankee  Blade,"  which  was  strewn 
with  the  whittlings  of  his  intellect. 
With  this  publication  the  circle  of 
his  rippling  laughter  spread  wide. 
His  ability  was  recognized  and  he 
became  the  successful  candidate  out 
of  a  large  number  of  applicants  for 
the  position  of  librarian  at  the  Som- 
erville  Public  Library  in  1898. 
With  his  fine  executive  ability  he 
developed  this  library  so  that  it  is 
pointed  to  as  one  of  the  model  in- 
stitutions of  the  country. 
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Mr.  Foss  has  published  four  poet- 
ical volumes,  "Whiffs  from  Wild 
Meadows,"  "Dreams  in  Homespun," 
"Back  Country  Poems"  and  "Songs 
of  War  and  Peace." 
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His  wife  thinks  the  "House  by 
the  Side  of  the  Road"  is  his  happi- 
est effort,  though  much  could  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  oft  quoted  "Calf- 
Path." 

Mr.  Foss  is  a  frequent  public 
reader.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  be 
a  funny  man — to  order.  Unexpect- 
edness is  a  prime  requisite  of  hu- 
mor. I  have  seen  Bill  Nye  hissed 
on  the  platform  and  Grossmith 
sweating  under  a  pall  of  depressing 
chilliness.  If  you  are  in  search  of 
downright  button-bursting  hilarity 
and  wish  to  take  no  chances,  I  can 
cheerfully  recommend  you  to  softly 
open  the  crack  of  the  door  some 
time  when  Mr.  Foss  is  reciting — 
say  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution—  the  story  "He  worried 
about  it,"  with  lacrimose  accom- 
paniment. Such  actions  you  never 
saw. 

"The  sun's   heat  will   give   out   in  ten   mil- 
lion years  more — 
And  he  worried  about  it. 
It    will    sure    give    out    then    if    it    doesn't 
before — 
And  he  worried  about  it. 

"It    will    surely   give   out,    so   the    scientists 

said 
In  all  scientifical  books  h'e  had  read. 
And    the    whole    boundless    universe    then 

will  be  dead. 
And  he  worried  about  it. 

"His    wife    took    in    washing — half-a-dollar 
a  day. 
He  didn't  worry  about  it. 
His  daughter  sewed  shirts  the  rude  grocer 
to  pay. 
He   didn't  worry  about  it. 

While    his    wife    beat    her    tuneless    rub-a- 
dub-dub 

On  the  washboard  drum  of  her  old  wooden 
tub 

He    sat   by   the   stove,   and   he  just   let   her 
rub. 
He  didn't  worry  about  it." 

So  far  as  I  have  heard  this  is  the 
only   poem    in    which    Mr.    Foss    at- 


tempts to  compete  with  the  onion. 
His  verse  is  compounded  of  dimples 
not  distilled  from  brine. 

Every  large  daily  has  its  funny 
man.  Out  of  the  comic  columns  of 
the  newspapers  has  developed  a 
characteristic  native  expression— as 
a  .rule  extravagant,  ephemeral,  of 
inferior  taste— which  is  the  essence 
of  American  humor.  Sometimes 
these  contributions  are  of  abiding 
interest  and  appear  in  bindings — 
then  "Who's  Who"  sends  a  blank 
to  fill  out.  Of  the  roll  of  humorists 
nearly  all  have  printer's  ink  on  the 
thumb  from  Franklin  down  to  the 
present  day.  Why  down  East 
(where  they  pry  the  sun  up — if  it 
doesn't  appear  on  time)  lived  the 
Yankee  clockmaker,  whose  droller- 
ies enlivened  the  taedium  vitae  of 
our  grandfathers.  Then  came  Major 
Downing,  Artemas  Ward  and  Good 
Old  Tom  Reed.  The  present  in- 
cumbent in  the  apostolic  succession 
of  Down  East  Humorists  is  Hoi- 
man  F.  Day. 

His  father  was  a  noted  story- 
teller and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
Holman  edited  a  manuscript  news- 
paper interspersed  with  verses  em- 
balming his  father's  tales  and  the 
family  smiled  and  showed  them  to 
the  minister  when  he  called.  His 
quill  was  further  sharpened  on  the 
"Echo,"  the  Colby  College  paper. 
When  Commencement  day  came  he 
marched  down  College  avenue  be- 
hind the  brass  band,  arm  in  arm 
with  Forrest  Goodwin,  to  deliver 
the  class  poem.  The  next  day  he 
went  to  work  on  the  "Fairfield 
Journal,"  "taking  a  high  dive  off  the 
Commencement  platform  into  the 
ice-cold  water  of  practical  experi- 
ence." He  took  to  writing  articles 
on  Yankee  life  in  Maine.     The  edi- 
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tor  insinuated  they  were  cribbed, 
on  the  groun'd  that  "anyone  who 
couldn't  clean  off  a  horse  any  better 
than  he  could  didn't  know  enough 
to  write  such  like."  He  went  to 
North  Adams  as  local  editor  of  a 
Sunday  paper.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  a  sensational  marriage  and 
the  next  day  was  seen  fleeing 
through  the  streets,  hard  pressed  by 
the  bride  with  a  snapping  horse- 
whip. Day  hid  in  a  closet  and  re- 
mained a  half  day  under  the  delu- 
sion (aggravated  by  the  office  boy) 
that  his  pursuer  was  lying  in  wait 
for  him  outside.  The  lot  of  the  hu- 
morist— like  the  policeman — is  not 
always  a  happy  one.  The  woman 
was  afterward  killed — by  her  hus- 
band. He  went  back  to  Maine, 
writing  editorials  of  trie  "Frozen 
Dog"  order  at  Bangor  and  Dexter, 
and  finally  landed  in  the  "Lewiston 
Journal,"  where  he  wrote  the  "Up 
in  Maine"  column. 

Mr.  Day  is  fair,  fat  and  forty.  His 
second  wife  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  Keramic  Art  and  is 
known  in  Maine  by  her  artistic 
china  and  water  colors.  She  was 
superintendent  of  the  Maine  state 
art  exhibition  for  -several  years. 
They  live  at  Auburn.  Mr.  Day  has 
published  two  volumes  of  poems — 
some  of  them  as  ragged  as  the 
Maine  coast— "Up  in  Maine"  and 
"Pine  Tree  Ballads,"  and  two 
b'gosh  novels,  "Kin  o'  Ktaadin" 
and  ^'Squire  Phin,"  which  are  well 
received  in  Australia. 

One  of  his  best  rhymes  is  about 
Uncle  Nathan  Shaw.  It  seems  that 
every  time  Uncle  Nathan  went 
down  cellar  to  draw  a  jug  of  cider 
Aunt  Shaw  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  and  cautioned  him  not  to 
"break   that  jug."     Finally  the  old 


man    tripped,    nearly    breaking    his 
neck.     Then — 

"Old  Uncle  Nathan  he  let  one  roar 
And  he  shook  his  fist  at  the  cellar  door. 
'Did    ye    break    my    jug?'    she    was    yellin' 

still ; 
'No,  durn  yer  pelt,  but  I  swow  I  will.' 
And    you'd    thought    that    the    house    was 

agoin'  to   fall 
When   the   old  jug  smashed  on  the   cellar 

wall." 

Mr.  Day  tells  me :  "I  have  put 
into  verse  many  of  the  folklore 
tales  of  the  funny  side  of  life  in 
Maine.  I  have  never  consciously 
ridiculed  my  own  people.  But  the 
whole  flavor  would  have  been  lost 
without  the  dialect  and  the  quaint 
old  words.  The  old-fashioned 
Yankee  is  getting  scarce  in  these 
days  of  telephones,  farmers'  electric 
lines  and  granges,  but  there  are 
still  enough  of  them  left  to  leaven 
the  lump  of  latter-day  affectation 
and  skin  polish.  Give  me  the  old- 
fashioned  folk — God  bless  'em." 

If  humor  be  the  salt  of  life,  the 
tribe  of  Sunny  Jim  should  spawn 
on  Cape  Cod  as  thick  as  cranber- 
ries. Your  true  humorist  doesn't 
write — often  doesn't  read  even. 
His  quaint,  pungent,  racy  stories 
are  a  part  of  his  personal  experi- 
ence, his  picturesque  forms  of 
delivery  are  born  to  him — not  ac- 
quired. The  plantation  darky  is 
more  humorous  than  the  stage  min- 
strel. But  along  comes  a  phono- 
graphic reporter  with  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous — writes  out  the  folk  tales 
and  fame  is  focused  on  him.  Cape 
Cod  is  an  incubator  of  the  genuine 
humorist. 

It  was  down  near  the  funny  bone 
of  the  Cape  that  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 
was  born — the  same  year  that  his 
father  died.  Cape  Cod  boys  have 
the    name    of    leaping    from    their 
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mother's  lap  into  the  shrouds  of  a 
fishing  smack.  But  that  is  as  absurd 
as  the  notion  that  the  girls  are  web- 
footed  or  have  fin  keels.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen,  that  is  in  1883,  Joe  Lin- 
coln found  life  on  the  Cape  a  trifle 
too  slow  for  him  and  moved  to 
Chelsea,  and  by  way  of  preserving 
the  flavor  of  his  native  dunes  he 
went  to  work  in  a  Boston  salt 
house.  Next  he  was  bookkeeping 
in  Somerville — then  he  was  stricken 
with  art,  studied  for  a  spell  with  Hy 
Sandham  and  soon  offered  carica- 
tures for  sale  with  jingle  attach- 
ment ;  but  the  advertising  public 
concluded  that  the  verses  were  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils  and,  acting 
upon  this  hint,  Lincoln  was  soon 
writing  broad  grins  for  the  "L.  A. 
W.  Bulletin,"  aided  and  abetted  by 
Nixon  Waterman.  All  the  old 
yarns  of  his  seafaring  ancestry  were 
harnessed  into  verse  and  scattered 
right  and  left.  He  has  handled  the 
old  codgers  of  his  boyhood  ac- 
quaintance with  a  discretion  that 
has,  so  far  I  believe,  subjected  him 
to  none  of  the  litigation  that  was 
the  lot  of  the  author  of  "Cape  Cod 
Folks." 

He  married  Florence  E.  Sargent 
of  Chelsea  in  1897  and  went  to  New 
York  in  1898.  He  now  lives  in 
Hackensack. 

His  novels  are  "Partners  of  the 
Tide"  and  "Cap'n  Eri,"  of  which 
the  fun-suggesting  plot  is  three 
bachelor  sea  captains  who  adver- 
tise for  a  housekeeper  and  then 
draw  lots  to  see  which  shall  marry 
her. 

Of  his  verses  "The  Cod-Fisher" 
is  of  heroic  inspiration : 

"Yet  well  he  knows— where'er  it  be, 

On  low  Cape  Cod  or  bluff  Cape  Ann— 

With  straining  eyes  that  search  the  sea 
A  watching  woman  waits  her  man: 


He  knows  it  and  his  love  is  deep, 

But  work  is  work  and  bread  is  bread, 

And  though  men  drown  and  women  weep 
The  hungry  thousands  must  be  fed. 

"To  some  the  gain,  to  some  the  loss, 
To  each  his  chance,  the  game  with  Fate: 

For  men  must  die  that  men  may  live — 
Dear  Lord,  be  kind  to  those  who  wait." 

No  collection  of  American  hu- 
morist masterpieces  is  complete 
without  'The  Village  Oracle" : 

"Old  Dan'l  Hanks  he  says  this  town 

Is  jest  the  best  on  earth; 
He  says  there  ain't  one,   up  nor   down, 

That's  got  one  half  her  worth ; 
He  says  there  ain't  no  other  state 

That's  good  as   ourn,  nor  near ; 
And  all  the  folks  that's  good  and  great 

Is  settled  right  round  here. 

"Says   I,   'D'jer  ever  travel,   Dan?' 

'You  bet  I  ain't,'  says  he ; 
T  tell  you  what,  the  place  I've  got 

Is  good  enough  fer  me.' 

"Some  fellers  reckon,  more  or  less, 

Before  they  speak  their  mind, 
And  sometimes  calkerlate  or  guess, — 

But  them  ain't  Dan'l's  kind. 
The  Lord  knows  all  things,  great  or  small, 

With  doubt  he's  never  vexed ; 
He,  in  his  wisdom,  knows  it  all, — - 

But  Dan'l  Hanks  comes  next. 

"Says  I,  'How  d'yer  know  you're  right?' 

'How  do  I  know  ?'  says  he ; 
'Wall,  now,  I  vum,  I  know,  by  gum, 

I'm  right  because  I  be.'" 

Men  and  monkeys  are  the  only 
animals  that  cut  up  fantastic  tricks 
to  make  the  angels  weep,  and  if 
man  is  but  an  overgrown  monkey 
nature  has  confined  horseplay  with 
significant  economy  to  a  single 
species.  Tress,  rocks,  cattle,  and 
even  a  clan  of  primitive  Veddahs 
still  living  in  Ceylon — go  through 
the  ceremony  of  existence  without 
a  smile.  So  it  is  in  the  finest  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  law  that 
works  for  evoluion  that  we  find 
the  laugh  and  then  apoligize  for  it. 

"I  have  no  right  to  be  called  a 
humorist.     Please  omit  me,"  writes 
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Kate  Sanborn — as  if  to  cheer  the 
human  heart  with  laughter  were  a 
disobedience  to  natural  and  spirit- 
ual law.  But  in  the  very  same  mail 
she  sends  circulars  containing  puffs 
galore  of  her  "Abandoned  Farm," 
telling  how  the  cities  laughed  over 
it  till  their  faces  rained. 

I  do  not  recall  many  humorists 
among  the  literary  women  of  New 
England.  Anne  Bradstreet,  daugh- 
ter of  Governor  Dudley,  could 
almost  be  mentioned  for  this  de- 
scription of  an  insect  orchestra : 

"I  heard  the  merry  grasshopper  then  sing, 
The    black-clad    cricket    bear    a    second 
part ; 
They  kept  one  tune  and  played  on  the  same 
string, 
Seeming  to.  glory  in  their  little  art." 
Then    there    was    Mercy    Warren 
with    her    dramatic    satires    during 
the  Revolution,  and  of  course  Har- 
riet  Beecher   Stowe    with   her   Sam 
Lawson's     sayings.        And      Phcebe 
Cary's  witticisms  were  often  passed 
around,    and    certainly    Sarah    Mc- 
Lean    was     funny     when     getting 
grandpa    ready    for    Sunday    school. 
But    there    is    one    woman    I    must 
quote  from  even  to  the  humiliation 
of  my  family  pride. 

Madam  Knight,  who  was  teacher 
to  Ben  Franklin,  took  a  journey 
from  Boston  to  New  York  in  1704, 
keeping  a  journal  on  the  way. 
When  she  reached  Davell's  Mills  in 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  she  found 
the  accommodations  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  she  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal her  feelings.     She  says  : 

"However,  I  thought  it  proper  to  warn 
poor  Travailers  to  endeavour  to  Avoid 
falling  into  circumstances  like  ours,  _  wch 
at  our  next  stage  I  sat  down  and  did  as 
followeth : 

May  all  that  dread  the  cruel  feind  of  night 
Keep   on,   and   not   at   this   curs't   Mansion 

light. 
Tis   Hell;    'tis   Hell,   and   Devills   here   do 

dwell : 


Here  dwells  the  Devil — surely  this's  Hell. 
Nothing   but    wants :    a    drop    to   cool   your 

Tongue 
Can't     be     procured     these     cruel     Feinds 

among. 
Plenty  of  horrid  Grins  and  looks  sevear, 
Hunger    and    thirst,    But    pitty's    banished 

here — 
The  Right  hand  keep,  if  Hell  on  Earth  you 

fear." 

You  said  it  so  well  I  forgive  you, 
madam,  and  I'm  sorry  the  ordinary 
was  so  inferior  and  regret  the 
Mephistophelian  visage. 

At  first  Kate  Sanborn  "Adopted 
an  abandoned  farm" — then  turned 
around  and  "Abandoned  an  adopted 
farm."  In  both  of  these  volumes 
fun  blossoms  out  as  thick  as  dande- 
lions in  the  meadows.  She  sees  all 
the  funny  situations  of  woman's 
rural  life  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
shrewd  advice  on  woman  manage- 
ment of  farm  affairs.  Miss  San- 
born has  also  written  a  humorous 
volume,  "My  Literary  Zoo."  Kath- 
erine  Abbott  Sanborn  was  born, 
1839,  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
where  her  father  was  a  professor  in 
Dartmouth  College.  She  began 
writing  at  the  age  of  eleven  years. 
She  was  some  time  Professor  of 
Literature  at  Smith  College.  She 
lives  on  a  farm  of  her  own,  "Breezy 
Meadows,"  at  Metcalf,  Massachu- 
setts, of  which  many  Boston  au- 
thors have  rare  memories. 


The  farm  has  been  a  fruitful 
theme  for  several  New  England  au- 
thors —  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Horace  Greeley 
— but  none  have  brought  out  its 
charm  and  sweetness  as  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin  in  her  story  of 
"Rebecca."  Kate  Sanborn  elabo- 
rated a  private  diary  in  presenting 
the  ludicrous  actualities  of  farm  life 
and  Mrs.  Riggs's  "Diary  of  a  Goose 
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Girl"  is  almost  a  companion  volume 
to  the  "Abandoned  Farm."  She  as- 
serts, however,  that  "Rebecca"  was 
wholly  a  dream-child.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  all  the  optimism  and 
sunshine  of  this  story  was  con- 
ceived during  a  protracted  illness 
at  a  sanitarium — just  as  all  beauty 
sems  of  sorrow  born.  She  was  lying 
very  ill  at  Pinehurst,  North  Caro- 
lina, when  she  dreamed  of  a  stage- 
coach going  along  a  country  road 
driven  by  a  genial  Jehu,  and  with  a 
little  girl  leaning  out  of  the  window 
and  trying  to  attract  the  driver's 
atention.  The  girl  wore  a  buff 
dress  and  had  black  eyes  and  a 
black  pigtail  hanging  down  her 
back.  That  was  all  that  the 
"brownies"  put  into  her  head,  but 
this  so  haunted  her  mind  that,  in 
defiance  of  physicians'  orders,  she 
began  writing  the  story  in  bed. 
The  middle  portion  was  written 
during  a  sojourn  at  a  health  resort 
in  England  and  the  story  finished 
during  a  relapse  at  another  Ameri- 
can sanitarium. 

Mrs.  Riggs's  New  England  home 
is  "Quillcote"  at  Hollis,  Maine,  on 
the  Saco  River  which  is  so  poeti- 
cally introduced  in  "Rose  of  the 
River."  Here  the  authoress  spends 
the  summer  writing  every  morning 
under  the  fragrant  apple  trees  be- 
fore the  dew  is  off  the  clover.  She 
finds  no  inspiration  in  the  city — and 
so  the  hum  of  bees,  bleating  of 
sheep,  the  song  of  the  veery,  and 
the  incessant  rush  of  waters  inspire 
a  tone  of  lively  joy  in  life  which 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  hers  are 
the  most  popular  books  read  aloud 
at  the  family  fireside  or  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  invalid,  and  yet  there  is 
something  in  those  drooping  eye- 
lids that  indicates  a  tender  pity  for 
life's  abiding  pathos — they  call  her 


the  Lady  of  the  Twinkle  and  the 
Tear.  She  found  two  bed-ridden 
invalids  in  a  neighboring  town,  and 
advertised  in  a  Boston  paper  for  a 
couple  of  wheel  chairs.  Her  friends 
who  owned  wheel  chairs  were  so 
many  that  in  a  few  days  she  must 
advertise  once  more,  praying  that 
the  caravan  of  incoming  vehicles 
should  cease — the  station  could  not 
hold  them  all. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  was  born 
of  ancestry  prominent  in  New  Eng- 
land history  as  teachers,  preachers, 
lawyers  and  philanthropists.  She 
graduated  from  Abbott  Academy 
and  her  first  story,  written  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  was  accepted  by 
"St.  Nicholas"  at  the  price  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Even  this 
alluring  return  from  literature  did 
not  induce  her  to  continue  in  story- 
writing.  She  studied  kindergarten 
and  went  to  San  Francisco  as  a 
teacher,  and  this  kindergarten  move- 
ment is  still  the  paramount  interest 
in  her  busy  life.  The  authoress  pre- 
sides at  the  organ  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  at  Hollis  during  the  sum- 
mer and  leads  the  singing  of  the 
psalms.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
she  gives  a  reading  for  the  benefit 
of  this  church.  Then  under  the 
harvest  moon  the  carryalls,  buck- 
boards,  hayracks  from  all  the  coun- 
tryside creak  into  the  church  sheds, 
and  the  natives  pass  their  verdict 
on  the  summer's  literary  output. 

There  is  a  sort  of  posthumous  hu- 
mor. In  Pittsfield  last  fall  I  picked 
up  a  large  map  of  western  Massa- 
chusetts issued  by  the  Berkshire 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  Nestled 
among  the  hills  I  discovered,  in  let- 
ter of  red,  the  announcement  of  the 
birthplace  of  a  once  very  popular 
writer.      Then    I    carefully    scanned 
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the  whole  map  running  my  finger 
behind  every  mountain  and  into 
every  valley,  in  expectation  of  find- 
ing places  identified  with  Haw- 
thorne, Holmes,  Longfellow,  Her- 
man Melville,  Catherine  Sedgwick, 
Bryant,  Mrs.  Stowe  and  other  dis- 
tinguished literati  who  have  immor- 
talized these  hills.  They  were  con- 
spicuously absent — this  one  writer 
blazed  in  solitary  splendor.  I 
smiled  and  on  Sunday  took  the  trol- 
ley to  Lanesborough  and  found  a 
fine  toothless  old  lady  of  some 
eighty-five  years  hobbling  with  a 
cordwood  cane  in  the  back  yard  of 
the  estate  where  the  solitaire  once 
lived.  She  showed  me  the  apple 
tree  that  he  had  planted  and  ex- 
plained  that   there   were   "high   old 


doin's  when  he  came  acourtin'/'  and 
that  I  could  see  where  he  was 
buried  down  at  the  village  ceme- 
tery. Tucking  a  couple  of  golden 
sweets  in  my  pocket  (for  seed)  I 
strolled  down  to  the  old  roadside 
burial  ground.  There  was  the  acre 
of  mossy  blue  slate  stones,  with 
sculptured  cherubs  and  crooked  let- 
ters, leaning  wearily  among  the 
long,  dry,  withered  "uncut  hair  of 
graves" — bespeaking  a  cheerless- 
ness  of  future  hope.  In  the  midst 
of  these  ruins  of  Old  Mortality — 
as  if  tragedy  were  but  a  setting  for 
comedy — gleamed  a  huge  white 
quartz  boulder  bearing,  in  raised 
heroic  letters  a  foot  long  and  visible 
from  the  road,  the  simple  and  ex- 
pressive words — Josh  Billings. 


"I'll  Still  Be  Glad" 


By  Hallett  Abend 


Ah !  dearest,  I  am  like  a  violin, 

Which,  taken  by  some  master,  sounded  false, 

And  was  laid  down  for  lack  of  melody. 

You've  taken  me,  but  I  lack  music,  dear, 

And  my  poor  tones  would  only  spoil  your  song, 

So  put  me  down,  find  some  more  perfect  viol, 

Some  instrument  of  sweeter,  deeper  tone. 

Though  all  the  years  I  lie  here  silently, 

And  though  my  heart-strings  cover  thick  with  rust, 

I'll  still  be  glad,  for  just  this  once  I've  known 

The  soft,  compelling  touch  of  master  hands. 


The  Limit 


By  George  Brinton 


THE  special  was  side-tracked  in 
the  desert,  awaiting  the  pass- 
ing of  a  through  train  from 
southern  California.  From  the  five 
Pullmans  the  passengers  alighted  to 
stretch  themselves,  enjoy  a  foretaste 
of  heat  to  come,  and  to  make  com- 
placently derogatory  remarks  about 
the  hamlet  which  had  grown  up, 
ugly  and  stunted  as  a  cactus,  on  the 
dreary  sand  hack  of  the  railroad  sid- 
ing. 

Eleanor  Clarke,  coming  out  from 
her  drawing  room  in  the  'Tturbide," 
looked  to  see  which  way  the  other 
travellers  were  strolling.  Then  she 
walked  the  other  way. 

Once  she  looked  back.  The  col- 
ored waiters  made  a  dusky  group 
up  by  the  engine,  throwing  stones 
at  a  bottle  on  a  picket  of  a  distant 
fence.  Midway  were  her  fellow 
tourists,  prattling  now  about  this 
"nice,  refreshing  wait  out  in  the 
sun"  as  they  had  enthused  about 
everything  since  the  train  left  Bos- 
ton. 

If  there  was  one  thing  which 
bored  Miss  Eleanor  Clarke  more 
than  travelling  it  was  staying  still 
or  gushing.  Her  young  eyes  sur- 
veyed the  track  unemotionally  and 
keenly.  She  saw  no  faintest  smoke 
of  an  on-coming  train.  Then  she 
again  turned  rearward  toward  the 
hamlet,  the  section  master's  house, 
a  saloon  and  a  livery  stable  making 
America  as  she  is  lived  in  that  local- 
ity. 

While  an  irresolute  pause  suc- 
ceeded her  idle  walk,  a  few  loafers 
came  from  nowhere  and  drifted 
round  the  corner  of  the  stable.    Sur- 


prisingly a  crowd  of  women  and 
children  gathered  and  she  heard 
voices  raised.     Then  blows. 

Eleanor  Clarke  went  straight 
down  the  railroad  banking,  over  the 
stubbly  sagebrush,  along  the  dusty 
street.  Distinctly  this  was  the  most 
interesting  thing  she  had  encount- 
ered on  her  way  across  the  conti- 
nent. The  Grand  Canyon  had  looked 
too  much  like  its  pictures,  the  In- 
dians had  posed  artificially  at  the 
puebloes  as  the  train  approached; 
the  Poland  water  and  ginger  ale  had 
given  out  in  the  diner,  and  the 
other  ladies  in  the  Pullman  were  too 
poor  whist  players  to  be  worth  beat- 
ing at  bridge. 

But  this,  she  decided,  as  a  wom- 
an's scream  reached  her,  this  was 
what  other  people  meant  when  they 
said  a  thing  was  great.  Her  fingers 
tried  the  button  of  her  kodak  to  see 
if  all  was  in  readiness. 

She  swung  around  the  stable  cor- 
ner, a  Redferned  but  valiant  cham- 
pion if  need  be.  Yet  even  her  strong 
nerves  flinched  at  the  cruel  blows 
she  saw  descending  upon  a  horse. 
Its  diabolical  owner  owned  also  the 
screaming  woman,  and  his  curling 
lash  would  have  gone  against  the 
face  of  anyone  of  the  onlookers  who 
interfered. 

It  was  perhaps  a  strain  from  some 
remote  ancestor  which  made  Elea- 
nor Clarke  unimpressionable ;  cer- 
tainly it  was  heredity  rather  than 
environment.  Coolly  and  capably 
she  went  through  the  duties  and 
pleasures  incumbent  upon  her  ex- 
alted station.  Tennis  trophies,  Ger- 
man  favors  and   golf  prizes   lining 
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her  room  testified  that  she  was  ac- 
customed to  win.  Yet  she  re- 
mained unaffectedly  and  tempera- 
mentally blase. 

At  the  age  when  other  immature 
beings  declared  they  were  passion- 
ately fond  of  gravy  or  adored  danc- 
ing, Eleanor  was  wont  to  say 
gravely,  "I  like  to  ride." 

And  a  daily  canter  was  the  sole 
event  for  which  she  planned  the 
rest  of  her  days.  Had  she  not  gone 
down  the  Bright  Angel  trail  more 
to  feel  a  horse  under  her  than  to 
realize  the  glories  of  the  canyon? 

Therefore  she  felt  as  well  as  saw 
the  blows  raining  down  upon  the 
cadaverous  beast  in  the  desert 
shack,  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
her  "Dandy"  in  his  brass-trimmed 
boxstall. 

Steady  and  self-collected  she 
pushed  in  past  the  idlers,  slipped 
around  in  front  of  the  man,  aimed 
true,  and  as  the  camera  did  its  work, 
her  eyes  blazed  into  his  drunken 
ugly  face  and  her  voice  rang  out. 

"That  picture  will  set  the  law  on 
you  when  I  put  an  agent  on  this 
case."  Instinctively  Eleanor  had 
used  the  two  words,  law  and  agent, 
which  could  have  made  the  man  de- 
sist from  his  beating.  The  horse 
unsupported  by  the  need  of  resist- 
ance sank  to  the  ground,  and  Elea- 
nor bent  to  see  if  it  was  breathing 
its  last.  In  the  stillness  of  the  next 
few  moments,  a  man's  voice  startled 
all. 

"You'd  better  leave  this  job  to  me 
to  finish." 

Eleanor  lifted  her  face,  its  calm 
broken  by  conflicting  anger  and  ten- 
derness, in  time  to  see  a  young  man 
swinging  himself  down  from  his 
saddle  and  coming  towards  her. 

She  nodded  understandingly.  The 
half-circle  of  loafers  opened  to  let 


her  out  and  the  newcomer  in.  Then 
a  feminine  shrinking  from  seeing 
inflicted  the  justice,  she  had  invoked 
took  possession  of  her  and  she  fled 
up  the  street,  away  from  a  high- 
handed command,  a  snarling  oath, 
and  finally  a  scattering  of  the  forces 
of  evil  personified  in  that  group  in 
the  stable  yard. 

A  little  later  Robert  Marsters, 
having  finished  the  job  to  his  satis- 
faction, sought  the  soft-hearted 
young  lady.  He  found  her  sitting 
on  a  pile  of  relay  sleepers  by  the 
track,  looking  up  its  empty  rails,  her 
expression  stolid,  her  mouth  droop- 
ing. She  recognized  his  presence 
and  spoke  first. 

"Well,  this  is  the  limit." 

The  sudden  change  in  her,  from 
fire  to  indifference,  from  a  protest- 
ing and  protecting  champion  to  a 
listless  victim,  took  his  breath.  He 
dropped  limply  on  to  another  pile 
of  sleepers.     She  explained  : 

"My  train  has  gone." 

"Great  Scott!  were  you  in  that 
special,  or  was  it  the  limited?" 

"It  seems  to  have  become  limited 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  she  an- 
swered drily.     "Can  I  telegraph?1' 

"Yes,  over  at  the  station  agent's, 
and — and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bunker,  had 
better  put  you  up  to-night ;  hers  is 
the  only  fit  place  in  this  beastly 
town.  Would  you, — will  you  come 
along  with  me  over  there?" 

It  was  a  silent  walk  to  the  house 
in  its  railroad  uniform  of  red-brown 
paint  and  white  trimmings.  Mars- 
ters stole  furtive  glances  at  the 
fetching  hat  which  Eleanor  was 
grimly  thinking  might  better  have 
remained  hanging  in  its  silk  bag' 
pinned  to  her  car  cushions,  if  in  its 
stead  she  had  taken  purse  or  toilet 
case  when  she  stepped  off  the  train 
for  her  stroll. 
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Mrs.  Bunker  could  be  depended 
upon  to  spy  a  couple  a  great  way 
off.  She  was  at  her  door  and  ejacu- 
lated, 

"The  land!  Of  course  I've  got  to 
take  her  in.  But  Mr.  Marsters,  you 
know  you've  got — " 

No  flicker  of  Eleanor's  eyelashes 
showed  that  she  saw  Robert  Mars- 
ters hush  Mrs.  Bunker  and  say  with 
excellent  intent  to  deceive. 

"It  looks  like  a  big  rain.  Better 
get  your  telegram  through  before 
washouts.  There's  the  instrument 
in  that  corner.  Where's  Bunker? 
Oh,  I  couldn't  see  a  little  thing  like 
you,"  as  the  giant  station  agent  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  "This  young 
lady  wants  to  send  a  message." 

Eleanor  looked  inquiringly  for 
blanks ;  Robert  shook  his  head.  "He 
will  take  it  from  your  dictation." 

No  woman  enjoys  composing  a 
telegram  before  folks ;  but  Eleanor's 
habitual  nonchalance  stood  her  in 
good  stead.  It  was  to  Marsters 
rather  than  to  the  trio  in  general 
that  she  preliminaried : 

"I  am  on  my  way  from  Boston  to 
join  my  sister  and  come  home  with 
her.  Ready,  Mr.  Bunker?  Date  and 
place  in?  To  Miss  Elsie  Clarke,  346 
Pepper  St.,  San  Ysidro,  California. 
Got  left.  Safe  at  station  agent's. 
Cannot  tell  when  arrive.  Eleanor." 
Then  Miss  Clarke  smiled  whimsi- 
cally. "As  I  shall  have  to  borrow 
money  for  everything,  I  will  not 
write  a  book.  I'm  glad  it  isn't  Elsie 
who  got  left,"  she  added  half  to  her- 
self. 

"Your  little  sister?"  said  Mrs. 
Bunker. 

"My  twin,"  said  Eleanor,  and  con- 
versation flagged,  to  be  resumed  by, 

"You  come  with  me  and  get 
your — " 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Bunker."    Robert  hur- 


ried her  out  at  the  door,  saying  with 
unnecessary  clearness, 

"My  extra  saddle?  Yes,  I  did 
leave  it  out  in  your  barn." 

He  was  completely  given  away, 
however,  when  Eleanor  was  shown 
to  her  comfortable  chamber  and 
found  on  the  bureau  a  revolver 
plainly  marked  "R.  M."  "He  is 
turned  out  to  make  room  for  me," 
and  she  ran  downstairs,  fearlessly 
handing  the  revolver  to  Marsters 
who  was  taking  his  hat  from  the 
Peg. 

"You  may  need  this  if  you  go 
back  to  that  tavern." 

It  was  admitting  him  to  a  little 
camaraderie,  the  reminiscent  look 
and  faint  smile  as  she  alluded  to  the 
scrap  with  the  two-legged  brute. 

It  emboldened  him  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Bunker,  "I'll  continue  to  come  to 
my  meals  here,  thank  you  for  sug- 
gesting it." 

"Thank  me — for — "  then  she  saw 
his  twinkle.  "Oh,  well,  you  may 
come ;  it's  as  easy  to  cook  for  two  as 
for  one." 

"When  one  was  already  eating 
enough  for  two?  Make  your  multi- 
plier big  enough  when  you  increase 
your  recipes." 

"Oh,  go  'long.  You'll  be  wanted 
when  you  hear  the  bell  ring  for  sup- 
per." 

By  the  time  that  meal  was  over 
the  threatened  storm  began.  Only 
those  who  have  seen  those  violent 
cloudbursts  over  parched  deserts 
can  understand  how  the  rain  came 
down.  Eleanor  watched  it  lash  the 
windows  while  Marsters  made 
ready  to  leave.  Almost  she  hated 
to  see  him  go. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  your  faring  forth  into  such 
a  night.  But  yours  is  'gallant  liv- 
ing.' "  He  answered  with  one  splen- 
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didly  comprehending  look  into  her 
cool  gray  eyes. 

Thunder  and  lightning,  rare  to 
the  region  and  proportionately  ap- 
palling, were  added  to  the  storm  in 
the  night;  but  electricity  did  not 
clear  the  air.  This  rain  has  left  its 
phenomenal  record  in  all  the  west- 
ern newspapers  of  the  spring  of 
1904. 

Eleanor  was  gazing  disconso- 
lately from  the  window  when  Mars- 
ters  came  blowing  over  from  the 
hotel,  swinging  his  hat  at  sight  of 
her. 

"Morning,  Miss  Clarke.  Your 
face  looks  as  if  I'd  better  not  say 
Good  morning.  But  if  you  had  not 
been  left  here,  you  would  have  been 
stalled  farther  west.  I've  crossed 
three  grand  canyons  of  washouts 
between  here  and  the  hotel.  Mr. 
Bunker,  let's  see  where  Miss 
Clarke's  train  has  got  to."  And  the 
two  men  moved  to  the  corner  where 
stood  the  telegraph. 

"No  use,  Miss,  to  think  of  going 
on  yet,"  was  Bunker's  opinion  as 
the  result  of  the  clicking.  "The 
storm's  moving  westward,  and 
soon's  it  dries  up  here,  it'll  be  dan- 
gerous farther  on  your  track.  Guess 
you  better  settle  down  and  come  to 
breakfast." 

Eleanor  settled  with  a  fairly  good 
grace,  playing  solitaire,  and  knitting 
washcloths  and  dishcloths,  both 
square  and  round,  for  Mrs.  Bunker 
during  that  week  of  wet. 

The  dry  spots,  so  to  speak,  were 
when  Marsters  came  to  meals.  Mrs. 
Bunker  had  explained :  "He's  out 
here  to  see  how  his  ranch  is  gittin' 
on.  Comes  once  in  three  or  four 
years.  Pritty  young  man  as  ever  I 
see.  His  home  is  to  New  York 
state  somewhere.  Ain't  a  family  man 
as  I  know  of.     Mr.  Bunker  he  likes 


to  have  him  to  come  to  our  house 
and  that's  what  he  don't  say  to 
everyone." 

"And  some  have  guests  thrust 
upon  them,"  murmured  Eleanor. 

"Oh,  we  like  you  well  enough. 
Wisht  it  would  clear  off  so  you 
could  see  something  of  the  place." 

This  was  too  good  to  keep ;  Elea- 
nor shared  it  with  Robert,  who  glee- 
fully exclaimed,  "Then  as  soon  as  it 
stops  pouring,  may  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  showing  you  the  town?  It 
is  populous  with  civil  engineer's 
stakes.  You  will  like  my  horse, 
what  part  of  her  will  be  left  above 
the  mud." 

When  on  the  sixth  day  the  two 
ventured  forth  to  drive,  Marsters 
asked  in  more  eagerness  than  he 
cared  to  show, 

"Would  you  like  to  see  my 
ranch?" 

And  she  replied  with  more  inter- 
est than  she  often  manifested, 

"Sure." 

At  first  they  drove  slowly,  the 
mare's  slim  legs  pumping  up  and 
down  in  the  mud  with  the  soft, 
sucking  sound  of  a  piston.  It  was 
not  till  the  return  that  an  ever- 
freshening  wind  had  dried  stretches 
of  road  so  that  speed  was  possible. 

They  chatted  sociably  about  the 
ranch,  which  Eleanor  had  really  en- 
joyed and  appreciated,  and  about 
the  despatches  which  had  flown 
back  and  forth  between  her  and  her 
sister  till  a  specially  severe  cloud- 
burst put  an  end  to  telegraphic 
communication.  "Elsie  wired  she 
should  start  to  meet  me.  I'm  only 
a  half-hour  older  than  she  is,  but, 
if  the  lines  weren't  down,  I  should 
order  her  as  an  elder  sister  not  to 
undertake  travelling  yet.  How  soon 
do  you  think  I  can  start  on,  Mr. 
Marsters?" 
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"How  soon  do  you  want  to?" 

His  tone  made  Eleanor  parry. 

"Look,  didn't  you  forget  the  top 
bar  to  your  corral  gate  there?  I'll 
wait  here  in  the  wagon." 

Robert  ran  back  to  where  she 
pointed,  acquiescing  in  her  unsenti- 
mental mood  and  calling,  "That's  a 
good  fellow  to  save  my  cattle  from 
getting  out." 

He  found  some  hammering  neces- 
sary, and  was  stooping  to  look  for 
a  stone  and  wishing  he  were  in  a 
New  Hampshire  pasture,  when 
down  the  road  came  a  single  team 
Eleanor's  eyes  were  following  Rob- 
ert, and  her  thoughts  were  pleas- 
antly absorbed. 

Wheels  almost  locking  her  own 
and  a  lash  descending  upon  the 
flanks  of  Marsters'  high-spirited 
mare  were  the  next  thing  she  knew. 

As  the  evil  doer  of  the  deed 
grinned  derisively  to  see  her  try  to 
control  her  startled  horse,  she  rec- 
ognized the  man  whom  she  and 
Marsters  had  come  down  upon,  in 
the  stable  yard. 

She  was  so  furious  at  the  das- 
tardly revenge  that  her  wrath  was 
greater  than  her  fear,  though  the 
mare,  after  dreadful  rearing,  had 
started  to  run. 

All  the  tricks  of  her  old  manage- 
ment of  "Dandy"  came  into  play  in 
the  ten-minute  tussle.  She  got  con- 
trol finally  when  the  mare  had 
almost  overtaken  the  jaded  beast 
the  ugly  customer  was  urging  to 
ward  town.  He  cast  another  vin- 
dictive look  at  the  girl.  Eleanor  put 
her  hand  into  the  leather  pocket  on 
the  dashboard,  steel  glittered,  and 
she  took  careful  aim.  There  was  no 
shot.  Better  not  further  unnerve 
her  horse.  Then  she  turned  the 
wagon,  having  another  grave  dan- 
ger  from   overturning   in   the   mire, 


and  drove  rapidly  back  to  Marsters 
who  was  striding  with  white  face 
and  blazing  eyes  toward  her. 

"All  right,"  she  called.  "See  what 
I  fixed  him  with."  And  she  held  up 
a  stubby,  metal  ranch  implement, 
combination  of  knife  and  shearSj 
which  was  being  taken  to  town  to 
be  sharpened. 

"Damn  that  villain,"  Robert  ex- 
ploded as  he  climbed  into  the 
wagon.  Then  he  gathered  in  her 
hands  with  the  reins  and  laughed 
in  relief  and  amusement. 

"What  a  comrade  you  are,  the 
best  ever,  do  you  know  it,  young 
lady?" 

Her  answering  look  grew  grave. 
"Do  you  suppose  I  have  made  him 
hate  you  worse  still?  But  you  will 
be  away  from  here  soon?" 

"Yes,  I  shall  not  stay  long  after 
you  go.  When  did  you  say  you 
were  going,  though?"  he  teased, 
looking  at  the  black  sky  in  the  west, 
where  were  occurring  the  heaviest 
rains  known  to  the  white  man  in 
Arizona,  rains  delighting  the  natives 
of  California  as  much  as  they  dis- 
appointed the  tourists. 

Marsters'  meditations  that  night 
ended  with,  "I  don't  want  to  lose 
sight  of  that  girl.  She's  too  good  to 
be  true.  Jove,  she's  got  sense 
enough  to  understand  that  a  man 
wasn't  undermining  the  moral  uni- 
verse if  he  were  to  wonder  if  she 
weren't  too  true  to  be  good.  But 
did  she  leave  her  heart  in  her  Pull- 
man? No  sign  of  it  inside  that 
shirt  waist  which  seems  miracu- 
lously renewed  to  freshness  every 
morning.  But  why — don't  girls — 
nowadays  make — a  man — feel — sen- 
timental?" and  Marsters  lapsed  into 
sleep,  to  dream  of  somebody  like 
Eleanor  Clarke  and  yet  not  like  her. 

Eleanor's     last     waking     thought 
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was  the  more  simple  one,  "Solitaire 
is  rather  dull.  I  will  ask  him  to- 
morrow if  he  does  not  know  a  good 
card  game  for  two." 

With  the  reestablishment  on  the 
morrow,  however,  of  telegraphic 
communication,  a  message  came 
through  from  Elsie,  and  Eleanor  at 
dinner  handed  it  to  Marsters,  who 
read  aloud, 

"Dear  Will  meet  you  at  Needles. 
Leave  noon  to-day." 

"'Dear  Will'?  Who  is  'dear 
Will'?" 

"Don't  you  see,  Pm  dear.  Elsie 
always  stops  for  lovering.  And 
that  poor,  misguided  child  is  evi- 
dently stalled  on  the  road  between 
here  and  California." 

"Yes,  I  see  you  are  dear,"  Robert 
ventured  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 
But  you — you  are  not  like  your 
sister     in — er — your    traits  ?" 

"I  ?  Oh,  I  should  not  stop  for 
even  dinner  if  I  could  start  west- 
ward on  a  handcar.  Elsie  must  not 
get  in  a  fix  as  I  did;  she  wouldn't 
like  it.  No,  I  haven't  found  it  more 
than  half  bad,"  answering  his  ques- 
tioning look  but  taking  refuge  in  the 
phrase  by  which  the  English  com 
ceal  any  enjoyment  they  may  have 
had. 

That  afternoon  Marsters  appeared 
at  an  unusual  hour.  "Miss  Clarke, 
there's  a  freight  starting  out  toward 
Needles,  and  I'll  go  on  and  see  to 
getting  your  sister  safely  on  the  re- 
turn route  as  far  as  here,  unless  you 
want  to  go  on  and  see  California?" 

"Mercy,  and  merci!  No,  I  want 
to  see  Boston.  But  you  ought  not 
to  leave  your  business  here  when 
you  could  finish  it  in  a  few  days 
now.  Isn't  there  a  baggage  car  in 
which  I  could  get  a  seat?" 

"I  think  not;  anyway,  this  train 
is    going    to    be    the    first    to    try 


the  bridges  and — you'd  better  stay 
here."  Then  quickly,  to  forestall 
the  abashed  words  at  her  lips,  "How 
can  I  tell  your  sister  among  a  lot  of 
passengers?" 

"Ask  the  Pullman  porter  or  con- 
ductor, goosey."  Eleanor  felt  ready 
for  merriment.  "But  you  would 
know  Elsie  to  be  my  sister.  She  is 
like  me,  only  different." 

The  phrase  haunted  Marsters 
with  a  familiar  ring  during  the 
night,  while  his  train  felt  its  way 
over  the  temporary  trestles.  Be- 
fore dark  the  next  day  the  freight 
had  crawled  to  the  town  where  the 
trains  from  the  coast  were  stalled. 
The  passengers  had  left  their 
sleepers  for  the  mission  style  hotel, 
the  remembrance  of  which  is  a  de- 
light, and  on  its  register  Robert 
Marsters  readily  found  the  name, 
Miss  Elsie  Clarke. 

He  sent  up  his  card,  writing  on 
it,  "With  credentials  from  your 
sister,"  and  waited  in  the  mezzanine. 

Down  from  the  demi-floor  above, 
scorning  the  use  of  the  elevator  as 
too  slow  for  her  eager  welcoming, 
came  a  girl  in  shimmering  pink  and 
white,  a  girl  so  like  in  height,  in 
figure,  in  shape  of  head  and  features 
to  Eleanor  Clarke,  so  different  in 
bearing  and  coloring.  Bonnie  brown 
eyes  intead  of  gray,  a  flush  in  the 
cheeks  where  Eleanor's  were  evenly 
tanned,  hands  that  helped  say  in  ges- 
tures what  the  sweet  mouth  could 
not  utter  fast  enough  of  sunny 
cordiality,  and  instead  of  a  level, 
friendly  glance  a  distinctly  feminine 
and  flattering  way  of  looking  up  at 
you. 

Robert  Marsters,  who  had  risen, 
strangely  moved,  when  he  saw  her 
approaching,  felt  himself  shaken  by 
a  sudden  remembrance,  a  quick  con- 
viction. 
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"My  girl.  It  is  my  girl  of  the 
dream.  Like  Eleanor,  and  yet  not 
like  her.     My  girl !" 

Their  first  handclasp  was  close 
and  long.  After  it,  it  was  easy  to 
talk,  to  plan.  "You  will  come  back 
with  me?"  he  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

"Yes,"  she  acquiesced  with  de- 
lightful pliancy. 

"Your  train  will  start  east  this 
evening,  I  hear,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  won't  get  through. 
Shall  we  try  that?" 

"Yes,"  she  smilingly  assented. 

"Then  I  must  go  now.  You  will 
need  time  to  pack."  Robert's  eyes 
lingered  on  the  frills  of  her  dress. 
They  were  like — like  the  petals  of  a 
rose — that  was  it.  "There  will  be  a 
diner  on  the  train.  May  I  breakfast 
with  you?" 

The  brown  eyes  no  longer  looked 
up.  They  looked  down.  "Yes." 
And  the  two  went  their  ways,  he 
trying  to  call  back  into  his  business- 
encrusted  brain  the  lines  of  Aid- 
rich's  "Good  night." 

Eleanor  Clarke,  seated  on  the 
Bunkers'  front  stoop,  spent  the  next 
morning  on  the  lookout.  She  gazed 
immovably  up  the  railroad  tracks. 
She  did  not  stir  when  the  smoke 
from  a  locomotive  was  discerned ; 
only  her  gaze  grew  in  intensity.  The 
train  slowed  up  at  the  station  and 
two  persons  alighted.  Eleanor's  face 
shone  as  if  from  a  light  within. 

Young  and  gloriously  strong  and 


happy  the  pair  appeared  as  they 
came  nearer  into  view.  Now  they 
were  at  the  steps,  Elsie  was  "giving 
her  dear  old  Nell  a  bear  hug,"  and 
Eleanor  was  saying  drily : 

"Well,  Elsie,  you  always  did  like 
travelling.  Go  up  and  strew  your 
glad  clothes  about  our  room.  Mrs. 
Bunker  and  I  will  be  charmed  to  see 
so  much  sophistication.  I  will  let  her 
have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  you. 
She  wants  to  see  how  a  thirteen- 
gored  skirt  is  put  together." 

Robert  had  been  watching  the 
sisters.  His  eyes  followed  Elsie  as 
she  took  her  radiant  self  out  of 
sight.  Still  looking  where  she  had 
vanished,  he  knelt  on  the  step  before 
Eleanor  who  had  resumed  her  seat. 
His  beatific  expression,  the  new 
note  in  his  voice,  made  his  next 
words  clear: 

"You  are  a  bit  older — the  head  of 
the  family  as  I  know  it,  so  I  must 
ask  your  consent.  Will  you  be  a 
sister  to  me,  Eleanor?" 

Every  fine  line  of  his  face  made 
finer  attested  the  sincerity  of  his 
sudden  love. 

If  a  steady  heart  leaped  in  a  calm 
breast,  no  one  could  see  it.  If  the 
horse-beater  was  avenged  by  a  hurt 
which  had  come  to  the  girl  who  did 
not  mind  her  own  business,  he  never 
knew  it.  Eleanor  gazed  again  up 
the  tracks  for  help  as  on  that  first 
day  when  she  had  found  herself  left. 
Then  a  quietly  amused  voice  said 
again, 

"Well,  this  is  the  limit." 


Sleds:  Down  Hill  and  Up 


By  Ruth  Burletgh  Dame 


Rough  and  boisterous  as  he  is,  it 
takes  a  boy  to  appreciate  his  rude 
good  humor  and  practical  jokes. 
Seniority  demands  a  certain  refine- 
ment of  merriment  and  one  must 
enter  into  second  youth  to  enjoy  the 
season  of  ice  and  snow.  The  small 
boy  is  the  happiest  note  in  the  song 
of  winter.  Age  may  catch  faint 
echoes  of  the  melody,  but  to  the 
well-attuned  ear  of  youth  it  is  a 
rapturous  symphony.  There  is  no 
possible  motif  of  it  that  he  cannot 
appreciate.  If  the  snow  spoils  the 
skating,  there  is  snowshoeing,  and 
if  a  January  thaw  must  reduce  the 
snow  to1  a  thin  icy  crust,  there  is 
coasting  which  General  Gage  him- 
self might  have  envied.  The  men 
of  Lexington  and  Concord  may 
have  faced  the  British  soldiery  for 
liberty,    but    it    took    Boston    boys 

WINTER,     despite     his     tradi-      to    face    a    British    general    and    de- 
tional   white   locks,   has   the      mand  the  liberty  of  coasting.    What 
heart  of  youth.     How  other-      descendant  now  so  unworthy  as  not 
wise    could    he   be   so   versatile,    so      to  do  or  die  for  the  love  of  coast- 
ingenious    in    contriving    mischief?      ing?     What    labor    is    too    arduous 
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for  that  glorious  end?  Any  cold 
moonlight  night  can  be  seen  the 
patient  toilers  spreading  water 
painfully  over  the  whole  course  of 
a  hill  and  no  reward  can  be  greater 
than  the  sight  of  a  hillside  of  solid 
glare  ice. 

It  is  a  sad  inadvertency  that  the 
best  ice  for  coasting  inevitably 
forms  on  the  sidewalks  in  one  allur- 
ing glare  of  temptation.  Is  there 
any  apology  for  the  inconsiderate 
age  which  ruins  fine  coasting  by  in- 
sisting on  sand  on  the  sidewalks? 
With  a  run  and  a  leap  and  a  wild, 
frog-like  kicking  of  the  legs,  or  a 
judicious  push  with  his  stout-toed 
shoes,  the  schoolboy  might  have 
coasted  all  the  way  to  school.  Now 
what  is  left  but  a  rasping  of  the 
runners  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
There  is  no  place  from  the  child's 
point  of  view  for  slippery,  cautious- 
footed  age  in  winter;  the  season 
was  made  for  sturdy  little  boys  and 
girls,  to  whom  an  occasional  fall  is 
a  jest  and  who  supplement  their 
slides  with  the  aid  of  their  long- 
pronged  sleds. 

To  the  real  enthusiast,  the  most 
primitive  methods  of  coasting  offer 
the  subtlest  fascination.  The  streets 
of  some  outlying  towns  are  filled, 
as  school  time  draws  near,  with 
children  carrying  planks  and  barrel 
staves.  Then  at  recess  and  noon,  a 
slide  down  some  icy  slope  in  the 
school    yard,    on    a    slender    board, 


elicits  the  warmest  excitement  of 
the  entire  school.  Unfortunately 
for  mothers,  the  step  is  not  far  from 
barrel  staves  to  a  complete  absence 
of  any  such  means  of  locomotion 
and  the  small  boy's  clothes  suffer 
correspondingly. 

To  the  older  infidel,  returning 
doubtfully  to  the  scene  of  youthful 
coasting,  the  prospect  of  the  long 
walk  up  the  hill  seems  to  outweigh 
considerably  a  few  moments  filled 
with  fleeting  landscape  and  rushing 
air.  But  the  hill  is  alive  with  jubi- 
lant, high-pitched  voices,  the  clang- 
ing of  bells,  the  rattling  of  double 
runners  over  hard  ice  and  the  on- 
coming exultation  of  a  long,  crouch- 
ing mass  of  life  which  swings  by 
into  a  faint,  distant  shout.  The 
very  air  tingles  up  to  its  innumer- 
able stars  and  the  gray  branches  of 
the  elms  sway  gently  in  the  breeze. 
The  crisp  snow  crunches  under  foot. 
The  veriest  infidel  must  be  young 
and  coast.  One  tentative  experi- 
ment over  iced  ruts,  around  sharp 
curves,  with  swaying  figures  in  bal- 
ance from  left  to  right;  the  slurring 
runners  leap  forward,  grimly  intent 
on  the  mad  race;  catastrophe  looms 
imminent  in  every  tree,  team  or 
fence ;  then  the  runners  cease  and 
the  skeptic  arises  and  breathes.  His 
opinion  is  reversed ;  the  pleasantest 
part  of  coasting  is  the  walk  back  up 
the  hill. 


Trouble  in  the  Mountains 


By   Annie    G.    Brown, 
Author  of  "Fireside  Battles' 


NIGHT  had  come  down  on  the 
mountains;  fold  on  fold,  its 
misty  veil  had  settled  over  the 
billowy  crests  of  the  hills  till  all  the 
region  was  wrapped  in  gloom. 

But  night  was  not  a  time  of  quiet 
in  those  wild  parts.  Shielded  by  it, 
the  owl  and  wolf  and  all  other 
prowling  creatures  came  out  to  pur- 
sue their  race-old  feuds.  And  man — 
wilder  man — he,  too,  came  forth  to 
hound  and  be  hounded  by  the  ene- 
mies that  had  been  his  before  he 
was  born,  and  would  be  his  chil- 
dren's and  grandchildren's  after 
him. 

In  a  cabin  high  up  on  a  slope  that 
overlooked  the  "settlement"  of  the 
Higginbottoms  slept  Reuben  White, 
his  wife  Charity  and  their  little 
brood.  The  negro  was  not  native 
to  the  region,  but  had  been  lured 
thither  from  the  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion beyond  Bald  Knob  by  the  hope 
of  social  equality  with  the  moun- 
taineers. 

Things  had  not  gone  well  with 
him,  however;  the  rocky  hillsides 
were  hard  to  cultivate  and  the  poor 
land  yielded  grudgingly.  The  wife 
had  been  sick  and  pining  and  was 
almost  useless  in  the  fields ;  worse 
still,  she  had  won  the  dislike  of  their 
employers  by  not  taking  kindly  to 
their  affiliation. 

As  the  family  slept  there  came  a 
peremptory  rap  on  the  cabin  door; 
only  half  aroused,  Reuben  opened 
it  and  fell  back  in  alarm. 

"Make  a  light  thar !"  said  a  voice ; 
and  as  the  negro  raked  the  embers 


together  on  the  hearth  and  blew 
them  into  a  blaze,  a  head  was  thrust 
in  at  the  doorway. 

"Got  any  Higginbottoms  in  here?" 

"No,  sari,  nobody  here  but  me  an' 
my  wife  an'  chillen."  Either  the 
reply  or  the  scrutiny  seemed  satis- 
factory, for  the  man  entered  and 
was  followed  by  others.  The  frail 
cabin  shook  beneath  their  heavy 
tread.  As  the  flickering  light  fell 
upon  them  a  sickening  fear  came 
over  Reuben. 

"Whar's  Shan  and  his  pack  gone 
to?"  asked  the  leader. 

"Dey  ain't  gone  no  whar;  dey 
down  to  de  house." 

"That's  a  lie ;  you  know  they 
ain't!" 

"Dey  was  down  dar  when  I  went 
to  bed,  fore — "  began  Reuben,  but 
a  motion  from  the  leader  silenced 
him. 

While  Reuben  was  being  ques- 
tioned some  of  the  party  wrere 
searching  the  cabin.  Terrified  by 
the  threatening  tone  'of  the  men. 
Charity  lay  silent  and  motionless 
till  one  of  the  searchers  in  overhaul- 
ing the  bed  where  one  of  her  chil- 
dren lay  waked  one  of  them.  The 
child  sat  up  with  a  scream,  then 
with  wild  eyes  sprang  at  the  in- 
truder. 

"Don't,  Bobby,  don't !"  cried  the 
mother ;  but  the  boy  was  crazed 
with  fright.  He  slid  off  the  bed  and 
followed  the  fellow,  who  once  or 
twice  pushed  him  off  good-na- 
turedly. 

"Come  yere,  chile !  Come  to  yo' 
mammy !"  pleaded  the  mother ;  but 
it    was    no    use.      Fascinated    with 
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fear,    the    boy    ran    screaming   and 
chattering  around  his  terrifiers. 

"I  asks  you  once  more  whar  the 
Higginbottom  gang's  gone  to !"  said 
the  leader  threateningly. 

"Ter  save  my  life,  Marsters,  I 
dunno  nothin'  'bout  de  Higginbot- 
tomses,  dey  was — " 

"Well,  come  along  and  we'll  see 
if  you  don't  know  more'n  you  'low 
you  do."  And  dragging  the  strug- 
gling negro  with  them,  they  went 
out.  Seeing  his  father  carried  away. 
Bobby  flew  at  the  last  man  and 
stuck  his  sharp  teeth  into  the  calf  of 
his  leg. 

With  an  oath  the  fellow  flung  the 
child  off  and  raised  his  riding 
switch.  Swift  as  a  hawk  the  mother 
flew  between  them  and  covered  the 
boy. 

"Don't  hit  him,  Marster !  Don't 
hit  Bobby !  He  ain't  nothin'  but  a 
ijut  boy,  Bobby  ain't!"  The  fellow 
paused,  then  soothed  his  pain  by 
giving  the  mother  the  cut  he  was 
too  superstitious  to  inflict  on  the 
child,  and  went  out. 

For  some  minutes  Charity  lay  still 
listening  to  the  retreating  footsteps, 
then  gathering  the  child  in  her  arms, 
crept  back  to  bed  and  lay  staring  at 
the  black  square  that  marked  the 
open  door.  Too  dazed  to  think,  she 
yet  anticipated  that  Reuben  would 
soon  be  able  to  prove  his  ignorance 
and  be  allowed  to  return.  But  as 
the  hours  wore  away  and  neither  he 
nor  his  captors  appeared,  wildest 
fears  took  possession  of  her. 

When  the  darkness  began  to  grow 
gray  she  got  up  and  taking  her 
water  pail  went  out.  She  didn't 
catch  the  glint  of  fire  on  the  hearth 
of  the  Higginbottom  house  as  she 
followed  the  path  down  the  hill  to 
the  spring;  and  setting  her  pail 
down  on  a  stone  around  which  the 


clear  mountain  water  gurgled  nois- 
ily, she  went  up  the  path  on  the  op- 
posite side  to  the  house.  The  doors 
were  all  open,  but  on  going  in  she 
found — not  a  soul.  The  barn  and 
stables  revealed  the  same  desertion, 
and  amazed  and  fearful,  she  has- 
tened back  to  her  cabin.  The 
chickens  had  come  out  of  their 
house  of  pine  poles  and  were  pick- 
ing about;  to  Charity  they  seemed 
wilder  this  morning;  every  time  she 
came  upon  one  suddenly  it  would 
squawk,  throw  up  its  wings  and 
dodge  under  the  nearest  bush. 

When  her  children  had  eaten — she 
could  not  eat — she  took  them  to  a 
rail  pen  and  setting  them  to  play  on 
the  straw  within,  went  back  to  the 
deserted  home  of  the  Higginbot- 
tom s. 

She  did  not  stop,  but  followed  the 
wagon  track  which  led  over  the 
ridge  to  the  main  road.  At  the  crest 
of  the  hill  she  turned  and  sat  down 
upon  a  bank  formed  by  the  up- 
turned roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  The 
sun  had  risen  high  enough  over  the 
mountain  to  pour  its  light  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  little  triangular 
"hollow."  It  shone  with  a  blinding 
glare  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
pool  in  the  spring  "branch"  where 
the  wash  pot  and  the  battling  bench 
stood,  and  sparkled  in  the  dew 
which  covered  the  whole  scene. 
Everything  lay  just  as  she  had 
viewed  it  many  times  of  late  when 
she  had  climbed  the  slope  to  gaze 
longingly  in  the  direction  of  her  old 
home.  The  fields  on  the  lower 
slopes  were  brown  and  sere;  up  the 
steep  hillsides,  where  the  footing 
looked  insecure,  the  bare  yellow 
cornstalks  rose,  rank  above  rank, 
against   the   gray  earth. 

Above  and  beyond  all  were  the 
woods,  billow  behind  billow,  show- 
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ing  on  their  green  crests  dashes  of 
crimson  and  yellow  and  brown. 
Below  the  log  cabins  with  their 
gray  board  roofs,  the  pens  of  yellow 
shucks,  and  the  dull  brown  cones  of 
hay  looked  as  they  had  done  the  day 
before,  except  for  the  deep  loneli- 
ness which  hung  about  them. 

For  a  while  she  looked  and  lis- 
tened so  intently  that  a  wood  rat, 
which  scampered  hither  and  thither 
in  search  of  a  breakfast,  mistook  her 
for  a  part  of  the  inanimate  nature 
around  her  and  ran  over  her  feet. 
Save  this,  the  disconsolate  looking 
chickens  in  the  cabin  yard  were  the 
only  living  things  to  be  seen.  The 
woman  passed  her  hands  over  her 
face  once,  twice,  then  getting  up 
walked  vigorously  back  and  forth  as 
if  trying  to  rouse  herself  from  an 
unpleasant  dream;  but  the  awful 
solitude  only  clung  the  closer  about 
her.  Stopping  in  her  walk  she 
placed  her  hands  around  her  mouth 
and  called  in  long  cadences : 

"O,  Reuben!     Reu— ben!" 

As  she  listened  with  the  power  of 
every  faculty  centered  in  the  sense 
of  hearing,  only  the  echoes  answered 
her  faintly.  But  she  was  not  to  be 
beguiled  by  their  soft  voices,  which 
seemed  by  their  very  softness  to 
mock  her  fears.  She  threw  her 
whole  soul  into  one  long  passionate 
wail, 

"O,  Reu—  — ben  !"  and,  dropping 
down  with  her  face  in  her  hands, 
rocked  from  side  to  side  in  uncon- 
trollable misery.  Her  mind  was 
dark  with  forebodings.  That  the 
old  trouble  between  the  Higginbot- 
toms  and  the  Grimeses  had  broken 
out  afresh  seemed  the  only  solution 
to  the  mystery  around  her.  But  why 
had  not  the  people,  whose  fields  she 
and  Reuben  worked,  given  them 
warning    so    that    they,    too,    might 


seek  shelter?  Why  had  they  been 
left  to  bear  the  wrath  of  their  ene- 
mies? And  now  she  was  alone  with 
her  little  ones  and  Reuben  was  a 
prisoner !  There  came  to  her  a  wild 
desire  to  take  her  children  and  flee 
to  her  white  friends  in  the  valley. 

So  strong  was  the  impulse  that 
she  half  arose  to  obey  it,  when  the 
thought  of  Reuben  struck  her  back 
into  her  seat.  She  could  not  leave 
him  to  find  his  cabin  empty  if  he 
should  escape  and  come  seeking 
help  and  hiding. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens 
when  she  arose,  retraced  the  path 
to  her  cabin  with  rapid  steps,  and 
set  about  making  preparations.  Her 
hands  trembled,  but  it  was  the  agi- 
tation of  determination;  for  in  her 
face,  drawn  and  pinched  by  the 
force  of  contending  emotions,  shone 
the  light  of  stern  resolve.  She  went 
to  the  straw  pen  and  came  back 
with  Bobby  whom  she  washed  and 
dressed.  The  child  submitted  list- 
lessly till  she  brought  out  his  Sun- 
day jacket,  a  brave  little  affair  of 
red  and  black  linsey,  ornamented 
with  old  Confederate  brass  buttons. 
Bobby's  face  brightened  with  joy 
and  he  began  to  ask  questions  in  a 
stammering,  gutteral  voice ;  but  a 
tightness  in  the  mother's  throat  as 
she  put  the  jacket  on  the  shrunken 
form  prevented  her  answering,  and 
soon  the  child  was  absorbed  in  his 
finery.  Unlocking  a  chest  she  took 
out  a  package  which  she  placed  in 
his  breast,  sewing  it  in  and  stitch- 
ing the  fronts  of  the  jacket  together 
over  it.  Then  she  took  a  piece  of 
bread  from  the  oven  and  calling 
Bobby  to  follow,  started  again  for 
the  road  over  the  ridge.  At  the  top 
she  stopped  and  lifting  the  child  to 
her  shoulder  pointed  southward, 
saying, 
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"Looky  yander,  Bobby!  See  dem 
big  white  trees  on  top  de  moun- 
tain?" 

"Yeh,  me  see  urn,  me  see  urn  buz- 
zard sailin'  roun'." 

"Down  dat  away's  whar  yo' 
mawma  lives — mawma  an'  Helen 
an'  de  boys."  Bobby  nodded  assent. 
Setting  him  down  and  taking  hold 
of  him  to  keep  his  attention  she 
said  earnestly, 

"An'  now  I'm  gwine  let  you  go 
home  ter  yo'  mawma."  Bobby 
caught  the  idea  and  breaking  away 
tried  to  express  his  joy  in  a  summer- 
sault, shouting, 

"Hi,  mammy!  me  go  home  to 
mawma?"  But  the  feeble  limbs  re- 
fused to  act,  and  the  child  fell.  The 
mother  noticed  the  weakness  with  a 
failing  heart,  but  she  lifted  him  up 
saying, 

"Dar  now !  you  gwine  git  yo' 
clean  clo's  dirty  'fore  mawma  sees 
'em."  This  subdued  his  hilarity  and 
she  tried  to  make  him  comprehend 
some  directions. 

"You  git  in  de  big  road  an'  you 
go,  an'  you  go.  You  see  heap  er 
roads,  but  you  keep  in  big  road 
whar  heap  er  wagin  tracks  is. 
Mammy  gwine  give  you  lots  er 
bread  an'  when  you  git  hungry  you 
set  down  by  er  branch  an'  eat  an' 
drink.  Den  you  go  on,  an  go  on! 
When  you  hear  fokes  comin'  you 
hide  in  bushes  till  dey  done  gone, 
den  you  go  on,  an'  go  on  !  Bimeby 
you  see  white  house  wid  flowers 
over  de  door  an'  you  go  in  an'  see 
mawma  an'  de  chillen,  an'  dey'll  all 
tell  you  howdy  so  glad." 

Bobby's  face  shone  brighter  and 
brighter  till  it  fairly  beamed,  but 
suddenly  a  cloud  overspread  it  and 
he  clung  to  his  mother's  knees  sob- 
bing, 


"Ugly  mans !  Ugly  mans  git 
Bobby!" 

Charity's  heart  quaked  and  for 
some  moments  she  stood  gazing 
down  at  the  frightened  child  in  the 
stupor  of  despair;  then  unwinding 
his  clinging  arms  she  said  with  an 
attempt  at  lightness: 

"Shucks,  chile,  dere  ain't  no  ugly 
men.    You  jes'  dreampt  dat." 

"Ain't  dere?"  asked  Bobby,  con- 
fused between  his  own  impression 
and  his  mother's  assurance. 

"No,  dere  ain't!  I  tell  you  dere 
ain't!  You  jes'  dreampt  hit!  Didn't 
you  jes'  dreampt  hit,  Bobby?" 
Bobby  nodded  and  she  led  his  mind 
back  to  the  joy  of  going  home ; 
when  he  was  bright  and  happy 
once  more  she  said: 

"When  you  git  home  tell  your 
mawma  mammy  say  her  want  ter 
come  home  so  bad.    Come  quick!'' 

She  made  him  repeat  the  message 
several  times,  then  lead  him  to 
where  the  wagon  track  joined  the 
main  road,  the  boy  chattering  gaily 
as  they  went.  At  the  junction  she 
stopped  and  to  test  him  asked  what 
he  was  going  to  tell  his  mawma. 
Bobby's  feeble  mind  took  but  a  frail 
hold  upon  words,  and  all  recol- 
lection of  the  message  had  fled.  As 
he  looked  up  at  her  with  a  blank 
face  the  mother  realized  on  what  a 
slender  thread  her  hopes  hung. 

"Lawd  Gawd,"  she  cried,  lifting 
her  face  and  extending  her  hands 
passionately,  "is  You  gwine  let  de 
chile  fail  me  at  de  last?  Bobby, 
Bobby!"  she  said  sitting  down  be- 
side him,  "you  ain't  gwine  forgit 
me  an'  pappy  an'  de  chillen,  is  you? 
We-all  want  ter  go  home,  too.  When 
you  git  dar  an'  mawma  sets  you 
down  'fore  a  great  big  plate  er  bis- 
cuit an'  'lasses,  you  ain't  gwine  for- 
git we-all,  is  you,  Bobby,  is    you?" 
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and  Charity  dropped  her  head  upon 
her  knees.  Something  in  the 
mother's  strong  grief  touched  the 
spring  of  the  boys  mind  and  he 
tried  to  lift  her  head,  saying, 

"Mammy,  Mammy,  does  you  want 
some  'lasses?  Bobby  gwine  tell 
Mawma  come  quick!"  Charity 
lifted  a  shining  face,  saying, 

"Mammy  knowed  you  wasn't 
gwine  forgit  her!"  She  filled  his 
pockets  with  bread  and  said  en- 
couragingly, 

"Now,  g'on,  Bobby!  G'on  home 
ter  Mawma !  I'm  gwine  watch  you 
now  an'  see  how  you  gwine  go!" 
As  he  started  off  bravely  the  mother 
instinctively  turned  and  surveyed 
the  distance  to  the  far  top  of  Bald 
Knob ;  she  looked  again  at  the 
child's  frail  form  and  opened  her 
mouth  to  call  him  back.  But  just 
then  he  turned  and  smiled  at  her, 
saying, 

"Don't  you  cry  fer  me,  Mammy; 
I'm  gwine  home  ter  Mawma!" 

She  caught  at  the  last  words  and 
repeated  them  softly  to  herself: 
"He's  gwine  home — gwine  home  ter 
Miss  Mel  1" 

Presently  he  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  descent  and  turning  a  bend 
passed  out  of  sight  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  her  voice.  Then  the 
mother  heart  rose  up  and  smote  her. 
and  falling  on  her  knees  she  poured 
out  her  heart  to  the  only  ear  in  all 
that  lonely  region  that  was  listen- 
ing: 

"Lawd  in  Heaben,  pity  po'  me! 
Here  I  is  a-stretchin'  out  my  arm 
fer  man's  help,  an'  I  know  dat  arm 
is  too  weak  unless  You  strengthens 
it.  I  done  sent  my  chile  away  an' 
ef  I  done  right  I  dunno  an'  ef  I  done 
wrong  I  dunno.  But  I  axed  You 
dis  mawnin'an'  den  my  mind  proned 
me  ter  it,  an'  I  done  it.     Lawd,  de 


road  are  long  an'  lonesome,  an' 
dere's  wild  varmints  an'  human 
beases  on  de  way;  an'  de  chile  are 
po'ly  in  mind  an'  body.  But  sich  as 
he  is,  he  is  de  work  o'  Yo  hands; 
den  sholy,  Lawd,  Yo  goodness  must 
take  de  more  keer  o'  dem  what  Yo 
wisdom  sont  into  de  worl'  onfitten 
ter  keer  fer  deyselves.  Do,  Lawd, 
keep  track  long  o'  de  chile  dis  day, 
an'  fetch  him  safe  ter  dem  as  keers 
fer  him  an'  me.  Gawd  o'  de  help- 
less, help  po'  me!  Fer  Chris'  sake, 
amen." 

Getting  up  she  looked  away  to  the 
gray  crest  of  Bald  Knob.  The 
skeleton  trees  on  its  summit,  gleam- 
ing white  in  the  sunlight,  seemed 
like  fingers  of  faith  pointing  her  up- 
ward to  the  calm  blue  of  the  eternal 
heavens,  and  with  something  like 
hope  s'he  returned  to  her  cabin  and 
children. 


That  afternoon  Sheriff  Page's 
wife  stood  before  her  ironing  table 
just  inside  the  kitchen  door.  As  she 
bent  with  aching  back  over  the 
shirts  which  her  husband  and  boys 
would  wear  to  meeting  next  day. 
ever  and  anon  she  looked  up  and 
away  with  thoughtful  eyes.  Looked 
away  over  the  yellow  curls  of  little 
Helen  as  she  diligently  molded  mud 
cakes  on  the  doorstep,  across  a 
charred  and  blackened  spot  in  the 
yard  where  stood  the  chimneys  and 
pillars  of  a  burned  house,  over  the 
fields  in  t'he  valley  where  Robert 
worked  alone,  over  the  forests  be- 
yond where  her  boys  were  putting 
in  a  half-holiday  fox  hunting,  to  the 
top  of  Bald  Knob  where  the  buz- 
zards were  sailing  on  motionless 
wing  above  the  tops  of  the  dead 
trees.     At  last  she  said  aloud : 

"I  wonder  what  makes  my  mind 
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run  so  on  Ghat,  to-day.  I  hope 
things  are  not  going  wrong  with 
her.'' 

As  the  afternoon  waned,  the 
sprinkled  clothes  disappeared,  and 
moving  the  table  back  she  put  the 
churn  in  its  place.  The  dasher  had 
not  made  many  journeys  up  and 
down  when  she  heard  shouts  and., 
stepping  out,  she  saw  her  son  Billy 
galloping  down  the  road.  He  was 
pounding  the  sides  of  his  lagging 
mule  with  his  heels  and  holding 
something  before  him.  As  he  swung 
the  gate  open  and  rode  in  he  cried  : 

"Maw,  Maw!  here's  Bobby!  I've 
got  Bobby!"  He  pulled  his  blowing 
mule  up  at  the  step  and  the  sheriff's 
wife  lifted  Bobby  down  and  sur- 
veyed him  in  astonishment,  exclaim- 
ing, 

"Why,  where  on  earth — I" 

"Ole  Blaze  found  'im  up  by  Bald 
Knob,"  said  the  excited  boy.  "The 
hounds  were  in  full  cry,  with  me 
and  Blaze  behind,  'cause  she's  get- 
tin'  old  and  Pete  wouldn't  go;  and 
broke  trail  and  went  whinin'  and 
snuffin'  down  this  way.  I  tried  to 
turn  her  back  but  she  wouldn't  go. 
and  I  followed  her  to  see  what  she 
was  after.  The  first  thing  I  knew, 
she  was  w'hinin'  and  lickin'  Bobby, 
lyin'  asleep  under  a  bush.  Why 
here  comes  Blaze  now !"  he  ex- 
claimed as  the  old  hound  came  up 
with  a  look  of  merit  on  her  intelli- 
gent face. 

"Child !  child !  how  did  you  get 
down  here?"  said  Mrs.  Page,  as  the 
little  black  boy  clung,  laughing 
hysterically,  to  her  skirts.  "There, 
there  !  my  poor  little  darkie  !  Poor 
little  Bobby!"  But  soothing  and 
coaxing  were  in  vain.  Excess  of  joy 
had  made  Bobby  once  more  a  poor 
dumb  creature;  and  he  whined  and 
fawned  as  the  old  hound  might  have 


done.  She  watched  some  moments 
with  the  look  of  one  who  sees  years 
of  patient,  loving  labor  vanish,  and 
said : 

"He  must  have  run  away.  See 
how  dusty  he  is !" 

"Yes,  and  he's  just  tired  to  death," 
said  Billy. 

"Though,"  added  the  mother,  as 
if  weighing  all  the  evidence,  "his 
clothes  are  clean  otherwise.  I  ex- 
pect he's  nearly  famished.  Maybe 
that's  what  is  the  matter."  Setting 
the  boy  down  she  placed  some  bis- 
cuits and  a  cup  of  milk  before  him. 
Bobby  looked  eagerly  at  the  plate 
and  then  burst  out   crying. 

"Mama,  he  wants  some  m'lasses," 
said  Helen. 

"To  be  sure  !  How  did  I  come  to 
forget  it?"  And  catching  up  the 
plate  she  filled  it  with  sorghum. 
Bobby  chuckled  with  delight  as  it 
was  placed  before  him,  but  paused 
with  the  first  biscuit  before  his 
mouth,  looked  thoughtfully  at  the 
dripping  syrup,  and  said, 

"Mawma,  Mammy  want  come 
home  git  'lasses  so  bad.  Come 
quick!" 

Mrs.  Page  paused  with  uplifted 
dasher,  and  the  air  of  one  who  rec- 
ognizes the  fulfillment  of  an  omen. 
Then  she  tried  to  get  the  child  to 
repeat ;  but  the  feeble  mind  had  de- 
livered itself  of  its  burden  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  take  it  up  again. 

As  Mrs.  Page  was  milking  the 
cows  at  sunset,  her  husband  came 
up  and  said : 

"Nellie  tells  me  that  Billy  found 
Chat's  boy  this  evenin'." 

"Yes,  and  I  can't  make  out  what 
it  means ;  the  child  was  too  excited 
to  talk,  except  to1  tell  me  his  mother 
wants  to  come  home.  I'm  afraid 
she's  in  trouble  some  way." 

"I  dare  say;  but  we  won't  worry 
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over  it  till  we  know  more."  But 
the  wife  did  not  so  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject. 

As  she  put  the  boy  to  bed  that 
night,  she  found  his  jacket  sewed, 
and  had  to  rip  it  open ;  a  piece  of 
cloth  fell  out.  She  picked  it  up  and 
shook  it  out.  It  was  only  a  baby's 
gown,  ragged  and  yellow,  but 
Melinda  Page  sat  for  some  minutes 
caressing  it  with  tired  hands  and 
gazing  into  the  fire  with  troubled 
eyes.  Then  hastily  taking  Bobby 
to  his  pallet,  she  went  and  roused 
her  husband,  saying : 

"Robert,  wake  up  here !  I'm  sure 
there's  something  wrong  with 
Chat." 

"Well,  wbat  if  there  is?  I  can't 
help  it  to-night.  It  wouldn't  do  her 
any  good  for  me  to  go  up  there  and 
get  shot  full  of  holes;  besides,  I've 
no  mind  to  do  it,  anyway,  since  she's 
gone  off  with  that  rascal,  Reuben, 
and  left  you  to  drudge  your  life  out." 

"Oh,  Robert,  don't  think  of  that; 
think  of  what  she  has  done  for  us!" 

"You  women  are  curious  folks ; 
would  you  really  have  me  risk  my 
life  in  the  mountains  to-night?" 

"No,  no!  You* must  stay  with  the 
children ;  I  am  going  myself." 

liTbu  ride  out  nights  when  there's 
as  much  devil's  work  going  on  as 
there  has  been !" 

"I've  been  out  nights  tendin'  the 
sick  and  dyin'  of  them  that's  now 
doin'  this  devilment,  and  I'm  not 
goin'  to  be  kept  from  Chat  by  such 
as  they.  Look  at  our  child  here,  and 
then  at  hers  yonder,  and  tell  me  if 
I'm  not  right."  The  father's  voice 
was  softer  as  he  replied : 

"Don't  think  me  hard,  Mel.  "I 
appreciate  What  she's  done  for  us  as 
much  as  you  do,  but  I  don't  think 
there's  really  anything  much  the 
matter  with  her." 


"Look,"  replied  the  wife,  holding 
up  the  baby  gown,  "at  what  I  found 
sewed  into  Bobby's  jacket.  I  tell 
you,  Chat's  in  trouble  and  she  has 
sent  to  me.  That  poor  old  rag  is 
the  strongest  appeal  she  could  make, 
and  it  stirs  all  that's  good  in  me.  I 
believe  it  would  rouse  me  in  my 
grave,  if  anything  could." 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  he,  "and 
I  honor  you  for  the  good  woman  it 
shows  you  to  be ;  but  let's  take  a 
sensible  view  of  the  matter.  The 
truth  of  the  business  is  about  this: 
Chat's  homesick  and  not  gettin'  on 
well  with  the  Higginbottoms  and  she 
sent  the  boy  to  let  us  know.  Now, 
if  you'll  be  quiet  till  mornin',  I'll 
ride  up  there  and  see." 

"No,"  said  the  wife  emphatically, 
"she  wouldn't  have  sent  the  boy  off 
at  the  risk  of  his  gettin'  lost  in  the 
woods,  unless  she  was  in  pressin' 
need  of  help — and  I'm  go'm'nozv. 
You  needn't  say  anything  more." 

"All  right!  I'll  go  and  saddle 
Shoestring  for  you,"  he  said,  getting 
up. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  wife  was 
mounting  her  trusty  horse  at  the 
gate.  Neither  she  nor  the  husband 
said  anything  as  he  looked  again  at 
the  girths  and  gave  her  the  bridle, 
but  their  silence  was  eloquent. 

Melinda  Page  was  a  woman  made 
on  a  large  plan,  though  fortune  had 
consigned  her  to  a  small  niche.  Her 
temperament  had  never  permitted 
her  any  idle  habits,  despite  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  few  farmers  in  the  valley  who 
had  owned  slaves. 

In  girlhood  her  mind  had  quickly 
absorbed  all  the  knowledge  within 
her  reach,  and  then  for  want  of 
other  mental  food  she  had  turned 
to  her  father's  medical  books,  which 
she  soon  understood  as  well  as  he. 
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As  years  \\  ent  by,  her  gift  of  heal- 
ing made  her  general  nurse  and 
counsellor  for  her  neighborhood; 
but  it  was  not  till  her  husband  be- 
came sheriff  of  their  half  wild 
county  that  the  full  force  of  her  char- 
acter and  talents  came  out.  From 
caring  for  the  "moonshiners"  in  the 
county  jail,  her  sympathies  had  ex- 
tended to  their  families  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  and  so  constant  were 
the  demands  upon  her  that  her  tall 
form,  mounted  upon  a  strong  horse 
and  crowned  with  a  calico  sunbon- 
net,  became  the  most  familiar  passer 
over  the  lonely  roads.  Often  in  her 
visits  she  found  it  necessary  not 
only  to  care  for  the  sick,  but  to  pro- 
vide for  the  living,  and  her  hand  and 
heart  were  always  equal  to  the 
emergency. 

To  say  that  she  was  beloved  by 
her  beneficiaries,  would  be  to  at- 
tribute to  them  a  degree  of  apprecia- 
tion of  which  they  were  incapable. 
They  took  her  kindness  as  they  did 
the  sharply  wholesome  advice  which 
often  accompanied  it;  and  attrib- 
uted both  to  the  reddish  glow  which 
tinged  her  abundant  brown  hair. 
One  proof  of  their  gratitude  she  had, 
however, — her  husband  continued 
to  live;  and  more  than  once  she  re- 
ceived word  that,  but  for  her,  some 
mountaineer  would  have  "made  day- 
light through  him." 

As  she  rode  up  the  valley,  she  tied 
her  bonnet  strings  under  her  chin, 
and  pushed  the  bonnet  itself  off  her 
head.  The  wind  and  the  moonlight 
were  making  lively  shadows  of  the 
half  naked  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
she  wished  to  have  an  unobstructed 
view.  Though  she  sprang  from  a 
race  of  whom  it  was  said  that  they 
didn't  know  the  meaning  of  fear 
there  was  something  of  nervousness 
in    her    strong    frame    as    her    horse 


bore  her  away  from  home  and  into 
the  night. 

At  the  foot  of  Bald  Knob  the  val- 
ley road  ceased,  and  she  struck  into 
the  mountains.  The  moon  had  gone 
down  and  her  horse  had  to  travel 
more  slowly.  To  beguile  the  time 
she  raised  her  voice  in  a  hymn : 

"Though      troubles      assail      and      dangers 

affright, 
Though  friends  should  all  fail,  and  foes  all 

unite, 
Yet  one  thing  secures  us,  what  ever  betide ; 
The    promise    assures    us,    the    Lord    will 

provide." 

The  grand  old  song  struck  re- 
sponsive chords  in  her  deeply  re- 
ligious nature  and  she  repeated  it, 
hopefully,  trustfully.  As  her  voice 
floated  out,  now  and  then  some  four- 
footed  "hillite"  would  start  up  near 
her  and  bound  away  into  the  deeper 
darkness.  But  on  and  on  she  rode, 
her  horse's  feet  ringing  sharply  as 
they  struck  sparks  from  the  rocky 
hillsides. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said  aloud  at 
length,  "how  I  shall  be  able  to  find 
the  fork  that  leads  off  to  the  Hig- 
ginbottoms'?  It  wasn't  more  than 
a  path  when  I  came  to  see  Shan's 
mother  before  she  died  last  fall." 
As  she  spoke,  something  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sKy  to  her  right 
caused  her  to  check  her  horse.  In 
a  few  moments  a  red  glare  over- 
spread the  horizon,  and  by  its  light 
she  saw  the  road  for  which  she  was 
looking. 

"It's  a  fire,  undoubtedly!"  she  ex- 
claimed, urging  Shoestring  forward. 
A  minute's  swift  riding  brought  her 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge  where  Char- 
ity had  sat  through  the  hours  of  her 
morning  wrestling. 

Below  her  the  "hollow"  lay  in  a 
bright  light.  The  shuck  pens  and 
straw  stacks  were  aflame,  and  a 
dozen  or   more   men   could   be   seen 
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setting  fire  to  the  houses.  On  the 
hill  opposite,  the  door  of  Reuben's 
cabin  shone  brightly,  and  forms 
were  discernible  within. 

"As  I  live,  I'm  just  in  time!''  said 
Melinda,  as  her  face  kindled.  Gone 
were  her  fears;  her  heart  beat  high, 
and  her  blood  leaped  in  her  veins 
in  a  way  that  told  her  she  was  not 
born  of  a  race  of  cowards.  Restrain- 
ing her  desire  to  urge  her  frightened 
horse  with  the  switch,  she  succeeded 
in'gettinghim  forward  almost  noise- 
lessly. The  dead  leaves  muffled  the 
sound  of  his  feet  and  she  rode  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  burning  buildings 
without  being  discovered.  Then 
with  a  cut  from  the  whip,  Shoe- 
string dashed  forward,  Melinda  sit- 
ting erect  in  her  saddle  and  singing 
defiantly : 

"Though      trouble      assail,      and      dangers 

affright, 
Though  friends  should  all  fail,  and  foes  all 

unite — " 

She  was  past  the  burning 
houses,  over  the  branch,  and  half 
way  up  the  hillside  ere  the  startled 
incendiaries  realized  her  presence. 
A  shout  and  a  shower  of  stones  fol- 
lowed her  but  it  was  too  late ;  she 
had  sprung  from  her  saddle  at  the 
cabin  door. 

Charity  had  sat  for  hours  in  hope 
and  dread,  when  Reuben  was  led  in 
by  his  captors  of  the  previous  night. 
Exhausted,  he  leaned  against  the 
wall  for  support.  His  arms  were 
bound  to  his  sides  with  withes,  and 
over  his  naked  back  and  shoulders 
the  stripes  were  thick.  The  wife 
sat  mute  with  horror. 

"Now,"  said  the  leader,  "we've 
brought  'im  back  to  yer  an'  ef  yer 
want  ter  keep  'im,  yer'd  better  tell 
whar  the  Higginbottoms  air." 

"Please,  Marsters,"  put  in  Reu- 
ben, "Chat  don't  know  nothin'  'bout 


de  Higginbottomses.  Dey  ain't 
never  liked  Chat,  an'  tried  ter  make 
me  drive  'er  an'  de  chillen  away 
'cause  she  couldn't  work." 

"Fer  my  life  an'  his'n,  Marster,  I 
dunno !"  whispered  the  woman 
hoarsely. 

"That  ar  ijut  boy  o'  hern  ain't 
yere,"  interposed  one  of  the  men. 
who  had  been  inspecting  one  of  the 
beds.  "I  bet  she's  sent  'im  ter  carry 
news  ter  the  Higginbottoms." 

"Whar's  that  ijut  boy?"  demanded 
the  leader. 

"I  sent  'im  home  ter  my  mistiss." 

"Thar's  a  fine  tale  fer  ye !  She 
sent'im — the  little  ijut  chap — twelve 
mile  away,  and  him  not  sense 
enough  ter  tell  his  name!"  sneered 
one  of  the  group. 

"Whar's  the  ijut  boy,  I  say?" 
thundered  the  leader  angrily. 

"Oh,  please,  Marster,  I  has  sent 
'im  ter  my  mistiss  in  de  valley.  You 
all  knows  her — Mars'  Robert  Page's 
wife." 

"Stand  up  thar!"  said  the  man 
threateningly. 

"Please,  good  Marsters,  don't  beat 
Chat !"  broke  in  Reuben.  "Chat 
dunno  nothin'  'bout  nothin',  an'  she 
can't  stan'  hit  now.  Oh,  men,  fer  de 
unborn  chile's  sakes — fer  yer  own 
mother's  sakes,  don't  beat  Chat! 
Gimme  nother'un.  but  don't  beat 
Chat !"  and  Reuben  fell  on  his  knees. 

"Well,  let  her  tell  what  she's  done 
with  the  ijut." 

"As  de  Lawd  in  Heaben  made 
me,  I  sent  'im  home  ter  my — "  A 
long  hickory  cleft  the  air  with  a  hiss 
and  fell  with  a  crash  on  her  trem- 
bling back.  As  Chat  fell  writhing  to 
the  floor,  clear  and  distinct  through 
her  own  shriek  of  agony,  she  heard 
the  voice  of  the  sheriff's  wife  sing- 
ing, 

"The  Lord  will  provide." 
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The  next  instant  her  old  mistress 
stepped  over  the  threshold  and 
stood  before  them.  Her  tall  form 
seemed  to  tower,  as  with  stern  face 
and  dauntless  eye  she  faced  the 
mob. 

"Put  her  out!"  called  several 
voices,  but  no  one  made  a  move  to- 
wards doing  it. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  here?" 
asked  the  leader. 

"I  come  to  defend  my  friends,  and 
I'll  go  when  you  let  me  take  them — 
this  woman  and  her  husband  and 
children — with  me."  The  men  from 
the  burning  houses  had  crowded 
about  the  door,  and  stood  looking 
in. 

"Jes'  hark  to  her,  boys ;"  cried  one 
of  them  scornfully.  "Melindy  Page 
a-callin'  of  a  nigger  her  friend !" 

"Look !"  cried  the  sheriff's  wife, 
reaching  into  her  pocket,  "d'ye  see 
this?  It's  only  a  baby's  gown,  an' 
it's  all  ragged  at  the  bottom ;  that 
was  burned  off  by  the  fire.  Nine 
years  ago  next  March,  I  went  home 
from  meetin'  one  night  an'  found 
my  house  in  flames.  My  children, 
all  but  one,  were  standin'  cryin'  in 
the  cold  wind.  I  was  about  to  rush 
into  the  burnin'  buildin'  for  my 
baby,  when  this  woman — this  nig- 
ger woman  here — came  stumblin' 
through  the  flames  and  smoke  with 
my  child  in  her  arms.  As  she  laid 
it,  alive  and  unharmed,  in  my  arms, 
she  fell  senseless  at  my  feet.  For 
weeks  and  weeks  we  nursed  her 
thinkin'  every  day  would  end  her 
sufferin's.  She  came  through  at  last, 
but  when  her  child  was  born,  it  was 
all  marked  and  scarred  with  her  suf- 
ferin's. God  had  burnt  into  its  mind 
and  body  the  deed  of  the  mother,  as 
a  living  appeal  to  me  and  mine.  And 
now — to-night — down  in  my  house 
in  the  valley,  my    child  lies  all  beau- 


tiful and  sound,  while  hers  lies  close 
by,  a  poor  deformed  idiot.  Friend? 
She  is  sister,  mother,  ay,  more  than 
all  these  to  me;  for  she  is  the  saver 
of  a  life  that  is  more  than  life  to 
me !  And  I'll  go  to  my  death  to  de- 
fend her!" 

She  finished  in  a  voice  that  was 
husky,  and  caught  up  her  bonnet- 
skirt  and  wiped  her  eyes.  There 
was  sullen  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two,  then  a  voice  from  the  group 
about  the  door  said  disdainfully: 

"Them's  mighty  fine  words,  but 
how  air  ye  goin'  ter  do  it? — that's 
what  we  want  ter  know?" 

"Why,  if  I  can  do  it  in  no  other 
way — if  I  fail  to  find  human  hearts 
in  the  breasts  of  you  who  call  your- 
selves human — then  I'll  take  the 
punishment  meant  for  her,  myself." 
And  going  over  to  Chat,  the  sher- 
iff's wife  took  her  stand  in  front  of 
her. 

"Let  'er  have  a  taste,  I  say!  It'll 
do  her  an  Bob  Page  both  good. 
They  have  bossed  around  in  the 
county  till  they  think  we  air  all 
their  niggers !"  said  a  voice  from 
without.  Melinda  turned  towards 
the  group  with  flashing  eyes. 

"Ay,  let  me  have  it !  It's  what  I 
deserve  at  the  hands  of  the  men  of 
these  mountains — I  who  have  rid- 
den these  hills  and  hollows  tendin' 
the  sick  an'  dying  till  the  very  foxes 
don't  shy  at  me !  Go  to  Joe  Grimes," 
she  continued,  with  a  shrewd  guess 
at  the  speaker's  identity,  "an'  ask 
him  when  he  broke  jail  an'  stole 
home  to  see  his  dyin'  wife,  who  it 
was  kept  his  secret  an'  tended  him 
in  his  hide-outs  when  his  own 
mother  was  afraid  to  go  near  him. 
An'  when  he  spread  black  measles 
all  up  an'  down  these  mountains, 
who  was  it  rode  night  an'  day  to 
the  sick,  till  she  nodded  in  her  sad- 
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die?  Ask  Joe  Grimes,  1  say — he  can 
tell  you  what  I  deserve !"  The  crowd 
stirred  uneasily,  for  the  shot  went 
home. 

"An'  what  air  you  goin'  to  do  with 
the  nigger  woman,  if  we  let  yer  have 
her?"  asked  the  leader. 

"I'm  goin'  to  take  her  to  my  home 
an  care  for  her  through  heat  an' 
through  cold,  come  poverty  or 
riches,  sick  or  well,  till  one  or  the 
other  of  us  is  laid  away  under  the 
cedars  in  Lone  Swamp  buryin' 
ground.  Then,  when  the  last  day 
comes,  and  the  Judge  descends  on 
His  white  throne,  an'  calls  us  all  to 
answer  before  Him  for  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body — when  Chat's 
name  is  called,  with  the  Judge's 
permission,  I  shall  rise  and  tell  be- 
fore the  assembled  hosts  of  Heaven 
an'  earth  an'  hell  what  I  know  of 
Chat.  I  shall  tell  them  what  she 
has  done  for  me  and  mine.  I  shall 
tell  them  that  for  all  I've  ever  tried 
to  do  in  carryin'  out  the  Master's 
command  to  help  others  bear  their 
burdens,  Chat  deserves  half  the  re- 
ward. If  I've  fed  the  hungry,  Chat's 
helped  earn  the  bread;  if  I've  tended 
the  sick,  Chat's  brewed  the  poor 
medicines  that,  for  want  of  better. 
I've  had  to  use.  An'  through  all, 
she's  been  faithful  to  her  God  an' 
faithful  to  her  fellow  men.  Then 
when  the  testimony's  all  in  an'  the 
verdict's  rendered,  an'  the  Judge., 
bendin'  from  His  throne,  shall 
crown  her  with  the  crown  of  ever- 
lastin'  life  an'  say,  'Well  done,  good 
an'  faithful  servant,'  with  all  my 
ransomed  powers  I  shall  say,  'Amen, 
an'  Amen !'  " 

The  firelight  falling  on  Melinda's 
disheveled  hair  made  a  halo  around 
her  uplifted  face,  which  shone  as 
if  with  a  reflection  of  the  scene  she 
described,    while    her   voice    thrilled 


with  the  realization  of  the  truth  of 
her  own  words.  Once  more  there 
was  a  hush.  The  leader  broke  it 
with : 

"Geriminy,  Mis'  Page!  But  I'd 
like  fer  you  ter  say  a  few  words  fer 
me  in  that  ar  cou't !  Come  on,  boys; 
we'd  as  well  help  her  git  off  with 
her  niggers.  I  never  was  much  ter 
stand   out   agin   a   woman,   nohow." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  brought  to 
the  door  a  cart  drawn  by  a  cow — - 
Reuben's  only  means  of  conveyance. 
A  bed  was  placed  in  it  for  the 
mother  and  her  little  ones,  and  Reu- 
ben walked  beside  it  to  drive.  By 
the  light  of  the  dying  embers  of  the 
Higginbottoms'  houses,  the  proces- 
sion left  the  hollow.  Melinda  rode 
next  the  cart,  and  Chat  held  fast 
to  her  skirt ;  behind  came  the  gang. 

As  they  rode,  Melinda  took  up 
her  song,  but  she  sang  now  with 
glad  thanksgiving,  as  Miriam  sang 
of  old.  The  men  behind  took  up  the 
strain  and  broadened  and  deepened 
and  lifted  it,  till  it  flooded  all  the 
hills  and  valleys,  and  filled  the  very 
night. 

At  the  foot  of  Bald  Knob  the  gang 
halted,   and   their  leader   said : 

"Well,  Mis'  Page,  I  reckon  you 
can  git  on  now  without  any  more 
scotchin'.  Me  an'  mine  must  be 
gettin'  away  fum  hereabouts.  If 
you  have  re-cognized  anything  agin 
the  law  to-night,  I  hope  you  won't 
mention  it  ter  Bob  ;  fer  next  ter  you 
he's  the  durndest  fellow  I  know  ter 
do  what  he  sets  his  mind  ter." 

"You  may  trust  me  for  that,"  said 
Melinda,  and  they  knew  they  could. 

"An' — an' — "  continued  he,  "I 
would  like  fer  you  ter  say  a  few 
words  fer  me — in  that  cou't,  on  that 
day!" 

"With  the  Judge's  permission," 
said      Melinda,      lifting      her      face 
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solemnly,  "I   shall  tell  them   that   I  has    promised    to    undertake   for   all 

have    not    found    you    hard    to    turn  who  call  upon  Him  in  time.     You'd 

from  an  evil  deed  this  night.     But  better    get   Him   on   your   side,   an' 

there  is  One  who  is  a  better  Advo-  then  you  may  be  sure  the  case  will 

cate  than  all  men  and  all  angels ;  He  not  go  against  you." 


Parted 

By  Edwin   Henry   Keen 

Beyond  the  cornfield  and  the  wood, 

Nestling  beneath  the  hill 
In  the  old  days  a  cottage  stood, 

Beside  a  ruined  mill. 

And  often  on  the  edge  of  dark 

I  lingered  in  the  lane, 
Until  a  candle's  welcome  spark 

Shone  in  the  window  pane. 

Long  years  have  gone,  tonight  once  more 

Beside  the  foot-worn  stile 
In  the  old  path,  as  oft  before 

I  wait  and  dream  awhile. 

Above  the  pines  one  lonely  star 

Shines  like  her  casement  lit, 
But  far  away, — alas !  too  far 

For  her  to  open  it. 

Fond  dream  !  my  longing  eyes  beguil'd, 

Yet  must  I  turn  again, 
And  like  a  little  lonely  child 

Stretch  out  my  arms  in  vain  ! 

The  moon  is  but  a  clouded  disc 

Only  the  star  shines  bright, 
To  me  it  seems  God's  asterisk 

Upon  the  page  of  night. 

O  Love  of  happy  days  long  past 

My  task  is  nearly  done, 
Faithful  to  thee,  till  life  at  last 

Be  ended, — and  begun  ! 


By  Pauline  Carrington   Bouve 


THE  evolution  of  the  cradle 
stands,  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
the  evolution  of  physique,  for 
as  a  child  is  cradled  so  will  he  de- 
velop is  as  true  as  the  old  proverb. 
"  as  the  twig  is  bent  so  the  tree  will 
grow." 

The  Emperor  Kieng-tieng,  who 
reigned  in  China  from  1736  to  1796. 
wrote  some  very  interesting  facts 
about  the  physical  development  of 
the  Manchu  and  Chinese  babies  in 
a  curious  book  entitled  Manchu- 
Yuen-lion-kas. 

"The  Manchus,"  wrote  the  Em- 
peror of  the  walled  kingdom,  "some 
days  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  pre- 
pared for  it  a  little  hard  bed,  and 
laid  it  therein,  face  up.  Little  by 
little  the  back  of  the  head  was  flat- 
tened and  became  larger. 

The  Chinese  have  a  custom  op- 
posite to  this.  They  lay  a  new-born 
infant  upon  its  side,  first  right,  then 
left,  wherefore  the  head  is  made  nar- 
rower." 

Here  we  have  a  cause  given  for 
the  different  types  of  skulls  of  two 
neighboring  peoples  living  underthe 
same  climatic  conditions,  which  are,, 
according  to  the  Emperor  Kieng- 
tieng,  the  direct  results  of  two  dif- 
ferent methods  of  cradling. 


When  we  consider  what  an  im- 
portant part  the  cradle  has  played 
in  the  physical  development  of  the 
human  race,  the  little  swinging  bed 
becomes  invested  with  an  interest 
stronger  even  than  that  beautiful 
sentiment  of  mother  love  and  tender- 
ness which  the  wooden  box  on 
rockers  inspires  in  the  feminine 
mind  and  heart,  for  the  cradle  is  the 
symbol  of  the  holiest  instincts  of 
womanhood. 

The  words  of  the  old  lullaby, 
"Rockaby,  baby,  011  the  tree  top," 
has  a  greater  significance  than  the 
mere  suggestion  of  the  swinging 
motion  of  the  wind-swayed  bough, 
for  the  early  cradle  of  some  of  our 
ancestors  was  just  the  scooped- 
out  trunk  of  a  tree,  cut  the  re- 
quired length  and  swung  on  rough 
"rockers."  Naturally  the  relation 
between  bird  and  tree  and  baby  and 
tree  became  manifest,  and  so  the 
cradle  song: 

"Hushaby,  baby,  on  the  tree  top, 
When   the   wind   blows 
The  cradle  will  rock," 

sang  themselves  from  mother  hearts 
to  mother  lips  into  a  lullaby  that 
will  outlive  all  the  modern  vagaries 
of    "scientific    nursing''   of   our   pro- 
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gressive  age.  The  trained  nurse 
and  "baby  specialist"  assure  us  that 
it  is  all  wrong  to  "rock"  babies ;  yet 
the  fretful,  suffering  children  find 
nothing  so  soothing,  apparently,  as 
the     rythmic     swinging    of    mother 


MOKI    CRADLE 

arms,  except  the  regular  pendulum 
motion  of  the  cradle.  There  is  the 
hint  of  a  great  truth  in  this.  The 
cradle  gathers  the  spirit  of  nature, 
which  rocks  the  deeps  of  the  sea 
and  river,  and  sways  the  branches 
of  oak  and  fir  and  elm  with  her 
winds,  crooning  a  lullaby  with  rip- 
pling waves  and  singing  leaves. 
But  long  before  the  hollowed  trunk 
of  the  oak  became  a  rest  for  the 
human  birdling,  primitive  women, 
with  the  instinct  of  the  eternal  femi- 
nine, fashioned  swinging  beds  for 
their  offspring,  and  these  have 
varied  according  to  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

In   the   Salu    archipelago   of    Oce- 


anica,  savage  mothers  use  little 
basket-woven  cots,  which  are  hung 
from  the  middle  of  a  long  bamboo 
pole  supported  at  each  end.  When 
the  bamboo  pole  is  pulled,  the  vibra- 
tions swing  the  basket  and  the  Salu 
baby  is  "rocked"  to  sleep. 

The  Riara  women  of  the  Papero 
Melanesian  group,  carry  their  ba- 
bies in  net  bags  suspended  from 
their  backs,  while  the  Papuans 
carry  theirs  in  the  flaps  of  their 
cocoanut  fibre  cloaks,  but  in  each 
case  the  swinging  or  "rocking" 
effect  is  the  same. 

The  New  Zealand  infant  looks 
out  upon  the  world  from   a  sort  of 


POMO   CRADLE 

mat  wrap,  while  in  New  Guinea,  the 
baby  sleeps  and  is  carried  about  in 
a  sling  made  of  bark  and  leaves, 
coming  more  nearly  to  the  bird  pro- 
totype than  any  other  baby  in  the 
world,    perhaps,   and    no    doubt    the 
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flat-nosed  New  Guinea  mother  has 
a  New  Guinea  version  of  "Hush- 
aby, baby,  in  the  tree  top,  When 
the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will 
rock,"  which  has  a  closer  analogy 
than  our  beloved  nursery  rhyme. 

In  Egypt  where  the  earliest  civi- 
lization existed,  they  used  beds  of 
soft  skins  laid  upon  the  ground  or 
upon  a  form  of  palm  wicker  work. 


HUP  A    CRADLE 

It  was  this  wicker  work  bed-frame, 
perhaps,  that  suggested  to  that 
frightened  Israelite  mother  the  idea 
of  a  cradie  that  would  float  upon  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
first  cradle  story  in  literature  comes 
to  us  in  the  pages  of  the  Pentateuch. 
With  the  simplicity  which  is  the 
trade  mark  of  truth,  the  ancient 
narrative  states  that  when  the 
mother    of    the    infant    Moses    saw 


that  "he  was  a  goodly  child,"  she 
hid  him  so  that  Pharaoh's  cruel  or- 
der,— that  every  son  born  among  the 
Hebrew  bondsmen  should  be  cast 
into  the  river, — might  not  be 
obeyed;  and  when  "she  could  not 
longer  hide  him,  she  took  for  him  an 
ark  of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it 
with  slime  and  with  pitch  and  put 
the  child  therein  and  laid  it  in  the 
flags  by  the  river's  brink." 


OGLALLA    SIOUX    CRADLE 

So  we  see  how  the  first  cradle 
mentioned  in  literature  was  fash- 
ioned; how  the  little  wave-rocked 
ark  of  plaited  bulrushes,  made  wa- 
ter tight  by  slime  and  pitch,  pre- 
served the  child  who  became  the 
greatest  law-giver  and  most  re- 
markable leader  that  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  we  realize  that  the 
first  cradle  story  of  antiquity  is  the 
story  of  maternal  devotion  stronger 
than  the  laws  of  kings,  and  that  it 
bears  a  close  relation  to  the  history 
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of  the  first  people  who  gave  the 
nations  of  the  earth  a  pure  religion 
and  a  moral  code  of  laws. 

Somebody  has  written  some- 
where, that  no  family  circle  is  com- 
plete without  a  baby  and  a  grand- 


NEZ    PERCE    CRADLE 

mother.  If  this  be  true,  no  home  is 
really  a  home  where  there  is  not  a 
cradle  in  some  chimney  nook.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  an  indescribable  lack 
where  the  evidence  of  baby  life  is 
wanting ;  and  so  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  in  Japan,  the  America  of  Asia, 
where  the  cradle  is  an  unknown 
article  of  furniture,  the  real  essence 
of  home  life  does  not  exist. 

But  the  cradle  has  had  its  abuses 
as  well  as  its  uses,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  certain  physical  de- 
velopment and  certain  physical 
degeneracy,  depending  on  the  one 
and      resulting      from      the      other. 


Where  the  soft  bones  of  the  new- 
born child  have  been  subjected  to 
the  pressure  of  hard  wood  and  tight 
swaddling  bands,  the  physique  of 
the  child  has  suffered,  and  mal- 
formed skulls  and  distorted  limbs 
have  resulted.  These  in  turn  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  until  we  have  the  flat- 
headed  tribes  of  some  Eastern  races 
and  the  artificially  deformed  skulls 
of  certain  of  the  American  Indians. 
It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the 
beauty  loving  Greeks,  who  have 
given  the  world  its  highest  ideals  of 


NEVADA    UTE    CRADLE 

physical  perfection  and  symmetry 
of  form,  used  the  wicker,  shoe 
shaped,  swinging  cradle  in  which 
the  body  of  the  child  was  perfectly 
free  from  pressure  and  stricture.  In 
what  was  known  as  the  "heroic  age" 
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the  antique  cradle  was  simply  a 
swinging  basket  in  which  the  Gre- 
cian mother  "by-lowed"  her  baby 
while  everywhere,  except  in  Sparta, 
the  cnrdpyava,  especially  designed 
to  prevent  distortion,  was  used. 

"Cradles,"  Professor  Becker  as- 
serts, "are  first  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch. Plato  never  heard  of  them," 
and  this  gives  us  some  data  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  Grecian  cradles. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  the 


velopment,  the  cradle  marks  the 
permanency  of  the  home.  Although 
the  Eskimo  cradle  is  the  mother's 
wide  hood,  in  every  Eskimo  hut 
provision  is  made  for  any  babies 
who  may  be  present,  in  the  way  of 
bone  cut  toys,  and  through  the  long 
Arctic  winter  the  polar  babies 
nestle  close  to  their  mothers'  necks 
in  their  warm  fur  bags,  while  the 
mothers  fashion  fur  garments  with 
the   long  bone   needles,   rarely  ven- 


HENRY    5TH    CRADLE 


theory  that  symmetrical  proportion 
and  physical  strength  result  from 
proper  cradling  lies  in  the  fact  that 
among  those  African  and  Indian 
tribes  where  light  wicker,  skin- 
lined,  swinging  cradles  are  used, 
and  where  the  limbs  and  heads  of 
the  infants  are  kept  free  from  pres- 
sure, the  finest  specimens  of  physi- 
cal development  may  be  found. 
But  besides  affecting  physical  de- 


turing  far  from  their  huts  over  the 
ice  fields  and  snow  wastes  of  that 
dark,  desolate  land. 

In  tropical  regions  where  no- 
madic life  is  the  result  of  climatic 
conditions,  the  cradle  naturally 
takes  a  different  form.  The  cradle 
of  the  American  aborigines  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  are,  of  course, 
quite  different  from  the  fur-lined, 
birch-bark     nest     of     the     Alaskan 
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tribes,  and  in  some  of  the  forms 
much  ingenuity  in  design  is  shown. 
The  wicker  slipper  in  which  the 
Hupa  mother  carries  her  papoose  is 
really  exquisitely  pretty,  with  its 
parasol   arrangement  to  protect   the 
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little  head  from  sun  or  rain,  and  its 
bindings  of  colored  grass;  while  the 
Porno  cradle  is  so  fashioned,  that  a 
child  can  sit  comfortably  in  the 
rounded  portion. 

The  Mohave  Indians  make  a 
pretty  cradle  or  trellis 
frame,  upon  which  a  bed 
or  nest  of  willow  or  mes- 
quite  bark  is  laid,  and 
when  the  papoose  nestles 
down  with  a  counterpane 
of  finely  braided  bark 
over  him,  he  is  as  snug 
as  any  civilized  baby  in 
the  most  hygienic  crib, 
with  sanitary  bedding  and 
eiderdown  coverlets  to  minister  to 
his  infantine  needs. 

The  Yaqui  cradle  of  the  Mexican 
child  of  the  forest  has  little  "bosses" 
or  pillows  on  each  side  to  keep  the 


little  head  from  falling  down  on 
either  side,  while  in  Montana  the 
cradle-board  is  highly  ornamented 
with  bright  beads,  otter  skin,  fringes 
and  bells  to  please  the  aboriginal 
aesthetic  tastes  of  the  small  brown 
occupant. 

Among  the  Nez  Perce  Indians., 
who  were  long  ago  a  noble  people 
in  Idaho,  the  genius  of  the  mother  is 
exercised  in  the  effort  to  ornament 
the  cradle  of  her  child ;  bead-worked 
buckskins,  showing  various  figures, 
bits  of  shell,  and  leather  fringes  are 
all  employed  in  fashioning  the  port- 
able beds  which  are  curiously  artis- 
tic. 

The  Nevada  Ute  cradle,  with  its 
comfortable  hood,  is  sometimes 
made  with  buckskin  trappings, 
medicine  bags,  fringes  and  lashings 
in  the  old  way  known  and  prac- 
ticed before  the  advent  of  the  white 
man.  Sometimes,  however,  mate- 
rials derived  from  their  white  neigh- 
bors are  used,  and  instead  of  quill 
work,  shell  work,  native  cloth  or 
fur,  one  finds  flannels  and  cloth 
lining  taking  the  place  of  their  na- 
tive wares,  to  the  detriment  of 
artistic  harmony. 


I4.TH    CENTURY    BED 

The  Moki  cradle  is  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  the  Moki  are  the 
only  savages  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  who  practice  the  real 
bona  fide  wicker  weaving,  which  is 
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a  lost  art  beyond  this  point.  In  the 
cradle  frame  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, there  is  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  sacred  meal-tray,  and  the  awn- 
ing curved  down  to  the  wicker  hoop 
is  unique. 


toms  of  those  strange  people,  and 
shows  again  the  "eternal  feminine" 
in  the  savage  woman.  The  Sioux 
cradle  is  designed  not  only  as  a 
resting  place  for  the  little  one,  but 
is    made    beautiful    with    figures    of 
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In  speaking  of  aboriginal  cradles, 
the  "mourning  cradle"  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Sioux  reveals  one  of  the 
most    curious    and    interesting    cus- 


men,  horses  and  other  objects,  em- 
broidered in  porcupine  quills,  while 
embroidered  toys,  tinselled  and 
bright  colored  trinkets  for  the  tiny 
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brown  hands  to  play  with  dangle 
from  the  hoop  of  elastic  wood  that 
passes  in  front  of  the  child's  face  to 
prevent  hurt  from  a  possible  fall. 

If  the  child  dies  during  the  period 
alotted  for  it  to  be  carried  about  in 
its  cradle,  it  is  buried  and  the  sor- 
rowing mother  fills  the  empty 
cradle  with  black  quills  and  feathers 
and  carries  it  with  her  wherever  she 
goes  for  a  year  or  more.  Mr.  Cat- 
lin  tells  us  in  his  "Eight  Years," 
that  no  matter  how  burdened  the 
bereaved  mother  may  be  or  how 
rough  the  road  which  she  must 
travel,  the  empty  cradle  is  ten- 
derly borne,  the  mother  chatter- 
ing to  it  when  she  is  busy  in  her 
wigwam  or  when  she  plods  the  for- 
est path,  just  as  though  the  child  she 
loved  was  still  occupying  the  little, 
gayly  adorned  cradle.  There  is 
something  infinitely  tender  and 
touching  in  this  evidence  of  aborigi- 
nal mother  love. 

But  the  Comanche  cradle  deserves 
a  word,  too,  because  it  is  the  most 
primitive  of  Indian  cradles  and  is  a 
sort  of  chrysalis  from  which  we 
trace  the  development  of  the  Indian. 
It  is  simply  a  strip  of  black  bear 
skin,  doubled  and  laced  up  with 
leather  thongs  to  enfold  the  papoose 
securely.  Looking  at  it  one  is  re- 
minded of  Nokomis's  lullaby  to  the 
little  Hiawatha, 

"Hush  the  naked  bear 
Will  hear  thee !" 

and  we  wonder  if  the  genius  of 
Longfellow  created  the  line  or 
whether  the  Comanche  bear-skin 
cradle  suggested  the  thought  to  him. 
What  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  Indian  mother  should  touch 
the  bear  skin  and  croon,  "Hush,  the 
naked  bear  will  hear  thee,"  the 
"naked   bear"   which    was   shivering 


in  the  cold  snow,  while  the  papoose 
lay  warm  and  safe  in  his  black 
skin  ? 

But  the  cradle  of  the  aborigines, 
interesting  from  a  pathological  and 
ethnological  point  of  view,  lacks 
the  romance  of  tradition  and  poetry 
that  surrounds  the  cradle  of  the  civi- 
lized home. 


VELVET    BED    WITH    GOLD    AND    SILVER    ORNA- 
MENTS,   HARDWICKE    HALL,    DEVONSHIRE,    ENG. 

From  the  mediaeval  period  to  the 
present,  the  cradle  has  been  the 
foundation  of  family  life,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  home,  the  centre  of  pure 
desires,  the  altar  of  selfless  devotion 
and  holiest  prayers ! 
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Sleeping  accommodations  have  in 
all  ages  been  matters  of  concern  to 
the  luxury  lovers  of  all  nations,  and 
carvers,  painters,  gilders,  tapestry 
and  silk  weavers,  have  all  employed 
their  arts  and  crafts  in  making 
magnificent  beds  for  royalty  to 
repose  upon.  Cleopatra,  Solomon 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Francis  I,  Louis 
XIV,  Marie  Antoinette  and  a  host 
of  other  royal  personages,  slept  in 
beds  that  were  really  works  of  art 
and  among  the  most  treasured  of 
their  possessions. 

Long  before  house  furnishings 
were  anything  more  than  the  merest 
and  roughest  articles  of  necessity. 
the  bed  with  its  hangings  was  the 
distinctive  mark  of  its  owner's  sta- 
tion in  life.  One  of  the  most  fam- 
ous of  historic  beds  is  that  known 
as  the  "Great  Bed  of  Ware,"  about 
which  tradition  has  gathered  some 
gruesome  tales.  This  enormous  bed 
which  is  larger  than  a  Boston  hall 
bedroom,  is  an  example  of  the  car- 
ver's art  in  the  Elizabethan  period. 
The  illustration  here  shown  is  from 
an  engraved  drawing  in  Shaw's 
"Specimens  of  Ancient  Furniture," 
and  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  this 
curious  relic  of  good  Queen  Bess's 
days.  The  "Bed  of  Ware"  was 
known  far  and  near  and  its  colossal 
size  excited  Shakespeare's  wonder, 
for  in  Twelfth  Night  he  makes 
crafty  Sir  Toby  Belch,  in  his  advice 
to  the  timorous  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek  as  to  how  to  write  the  chal- 
lenge to  his  rival,  say : 

"Go  write  it  in  a  martial  hand;  be  curst 
and  brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it 
be  eloquent,  and  full  of  invective :  taunt 
him  with  the  license  of  ink;  if  thou  thou'st 
him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss ;  and 
as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of 
paper,  altho'  the  sheet  were  big  enough  for 
the  Bed  of  Ware  in  England,  set  'em 
down ;   go,  about  it." 


Two  other  bedsteads,  both  drawn 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  here  given,  show  that 
at  the  respective  dates, — that  bear- 
ing the  figures  1628  on  the  carven 
headboard  belonging  to  the  period 
of  Charles  I,  the  other  without  date 
being  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
James  I, — bedsteads  had  high  head- 
boards but  no  footboards.  Both  of 
these  ancient  beds  were  at  Sir 
Samuel  Meyrick's  country  seat. 
Goodrich  Court,  in  Herefordshire 
in  1832. 

One  of  the  most  sumptuous  beds 
upon  which  former  generations 
have  dreamed  their  brief  dreams  of 
greatness  before  the  last,  long  sleep, 
was,  and  is  still  perhaps,  to  be  seen 
at  Hardwick  Castle  in  Derbyshire. 
This  bed,  which  is  a  handsome  spec- 
imen of  the  reign  of  William  III, 
is  of  crimson  velvet  with  ornaments 
carved  in  wood  and  covered  with 
gold  and  silver  thread.  A  counter- 
pane of  damask  silk  covers  its  spa- 
cious proportions,  and  from  the  can- 
opy at  each  angle,  an  ostrich  plume 
nods.  Silk  fringes  that  are  some- 
what dimmed,  added  long  ago  to  the 
brilliant  appearance  of  this  bed 
which  was  highly  prized  by  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire. 

Something  about  beds  is  interest- 
ing in  connection  with  the  story  of 
the  cradle,  for  before  cradles  were 
commonly  used,  children  slept  in 
what  were  called  "truckle"  or 
"trundle"  beds,  which  were  drawn 
out  from  beneath  their  parents' 
mammoth  "four-posters"  or  "tes- 
ters," and  were  the  receptacle  at 
night  of  as  many  children  as  the 
family  boasted. 

The  earliest  cradle  still  in  exist- 
ence about  which  we  know  anything 
definitely  is  the  old  time-blackened 
oak  box,  set  on  uprights,  which  are 
beautifully  carved   at  the  base   and 
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from  the  top  of  which  two  birds 
kept  watch  over  the  sleeping  child 
who  was  sung  to  rest  within  its 
capacious  depths, — that  of  Henry 
V.     Here  again  we  have  the  poetic 


definite  and  individual  charm  to  the 
things  they  fashioned,  and  it  is  the 
lack  of  individuality  of  expression 
that  marks  our  modern  products  of 
the    turning   lathe.      The   heart  and 
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connection  of  tree,  bird  and  child, 
which  so  often  inspired  the  medie- 
val wood  carver  and  joiner  who 
used  his  craft  in  making  cradles.  It 
is  the  genuine  poetic  fancy  that  was 
transmitted  from  the  brain  to  the 
busy,  patient  ringers  of  those  early 
workers  in  wood  that  gave  a  certain 


soul  of  the  craftsman  is  not  in  the 
work  of  his  hand  and  the  work  is 
soulless. 

When  one  recollects  that  Henry 
V  was  born  in  1388,  one  realizes  the 
antiquity  of  this  ancient  cradle, 
which  has  outlived  the  dynasties  of 
Plantagenet,     Tudor,     Stuart,     and 
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Hanover,  and  is  still  strong  and 
sound  in  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  King  Edward  VII! 

Though  the  swinging  boughs  of 
the  sturdy  oak  tree  were  generally 
used   in  the  fashioning  of  swinging 


perhaps,  was  that  sent  by  a  certain 
German  prince  for  the  first  born 
son  of  Queen  Ulrica  Eleanora  of 
Sweden,  and  there  is  a  curious  story 
about  this  cradle,  which  was  of  pure 
gold  set  with  precious  jewels. 
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cradles  for  little  human  birds,  there 
were  other  and  more  precious  ma- 
terials used  sometimes  in  their 
making.  There  are  accounts  of  sev- 
eral solid  silver  cradles,  but  the 
most  magnificent  cradle  ever  made. 


This  prince  had  the  wonderful 
cradle  made  in  1720  and  sent  to 
Queen  Ulrica  Eleanora  in  that  year. 
The  vessel  carrying  the  gold  cradle 
was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Thorn,  however,   and  the 
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islanders  killed  the  sailors  who  sur- 
vived the  wreck  and  took  possession 
of  the  cradle,  which  tradition  says 
they  buried  somewhere  in  the 
island.  That  the  story  is  believed 
to  be  true  is  proved  by  the  curious 
fact,  that  a  few  years  ago,  in  1895. 
the  King  of  Sweden  offered  a  re- 
ward of  £500  for  the  finding  of  the 
golden  cradle.  It  seems  rather  a 
strange  proceeding  to  have  buried 
so  great  a  treasure  instead  of  melt- 
ing it  into  coin,  but  we  don't  know 
what  sort  of  people  the  inhabitants 
■of  Thorn  may  be. 

Jacquemart,  in  his  "History  of 
Furniture,"  remarks  that  as  there 
was  "progress  in  luxury  and  talent," 
the  trades  became  confused.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  Italy  possessed 
more  of  talent  in  every  one  of  the 
professions.  Sculptors  and  joiners.. 
pure  wood  carvers  and  painters 
were  sometimes  engaged  to  work 
upon  a  piece  of  work  together,  and 
furniture  in  its  development  em- 
ployed many  and  varied  sorts  of 
work  and  genius. 

It  was  about  this  period — 1450 — 
that  Giuliano  da  Maiano  and  Bene- 
dicto,  sculptors  and  joiners,  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  incrusting  wood 
with  divers  inlaid  work,  or  mar- 
quetry, an  art  already  old  in  the 
East.  From  these  two  men  there 
was  formed  indirectly,  a  school 
from  which  the  in  tarsia  tori  was  de- 
veloped. The  English  word,  inlay- 
ing, gives  us  a  general  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  terms  marquetry 
and  mosaic,  since  the  word  mar- 
quetry is  derived  from  the  French 
verb  marqueter.  This  method  filled 
the  ranks  of  the  wood  carver  and 
made  a  suitable  background  for  in- 
crustation of  colored  woods.  Ebony 
carved  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
incrusted     with     ivory     is     sombre 


looking,  and  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury wood  workers  began  light- 
ing up  their  interior  cabinets  by 
veneered  tortoise  shell,  forming 
frames  to  paintings. 

Reubens  himself,  so  some  writers 
say,  did  not  disdain  to  use  his  brush 
in  decoration  of  this  sort,  and  it 
was  in  Flanders  that  this  style  of 
furniture  was  particularly  the  vogue. 

The  period  known  as  the  Renais- 
sance was  celebrated  for  excess  of 
luxury,  and  we  find  ebony  cabinets 
with  lapis  lazuli  or  jasper  columns 
and  pedestals  of  gilded  bronze. 
Gilded  mouldings  soon  followed  as 
frames  to  these  sumptuous  compo- 
sitions and  it  was  not  long  before 
wood  was  merely  the  framework 
into  which  real  mosaic  works  were 
set.  This  mosaic  was  different,  Jac- 
quemart remarks,  from  the  paintings 
in  close  set  tubes  invented  by  the 
ancients. 

Florentine  mosaic  work  consisted 
of  a  collection  of  pieces  cut  from 
gems  resembling  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  color  of  the  objects  to  be 
represented.  Finely  veined  marble 
of  a  tint  ranging  from  chamois  to 
brown,  for  instance,  was  used 
to  represent  the  undulations  and 
speckled  feathers  of  the  breast  of  a 
bird  which  was  to  be  represented, 
while  the  neck  and  wings  were 
formed  by  using  bits  of  carnelian 
or  jasper.  Certain  stones  vary  their 
tints  if  exposed  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  temperature,  becoming  paler 
or  taking  on  a  deeper  tone,  and  by 
skillfully  applying  this  knowledge 
different  shades  were  obtained. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of 
these  modifications.  The  Stipi,  or 
cabinets  relieved  of  gloom  by  me- 
dallions and  columns  which  may  be 
called  gemmed  furniture,  belong  to 
the    last    days    of    the    Renaissance 
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In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  gilded 
furniture  with  real  mosaic  was  in 
high  favor.  Under  Louis  XIV  a 
new  phase  appeared,  thzpietra  dura 
work,  hitherto  used  on  small  pieces 
of  furniture,  covered  large  tables, 
and  in  the  workshops  of  the  Gobe- 
lins in  Paris,  founded  by  the  King 
and  under  the  direction  of  Lebrun, 
many  important  specimens  of  what 
was  formerly  known  as  Florentine 
mosaic  were  executed.  Many  of  the 
most  beautiful  pieces  of  this  French 
mosaic  and  pietra  dura  may  be  seen 
in  the  Galerie  d'  Apollen  of  the 
Louvre,  where  the  style  may  be  rec- 
ognized by  its  arabesques,  the  pal- 
mette,  shell  wreaths,  surrounding 
the  royal  escutcheons. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV  that  Andre  Charles  Boule 
created  a  new  departure  in  the  art 
of  marquetry  by  superposing  two 
plates  of  equal  size  and  thickness, 
the  one  of  metal  the  other  of  tor- 
toise shell,  and  after  having  traced 
his  design,  cutting  them  out  with 
the  same  stroke  of  the  saw.  The 
first  result  was  a  tortoise  shell 
ground  with  metal  applications ;  the 
second  was  applique  metal  with 
tortoise  shell  arabesques. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV 
commerce  did  much  toward  devel- 
oping marquetry.  Rosewood,  citron 
wood  and  violet  wood  were 
contrasted  together  in  panellings, 
lozenges  and  other  forms,  making 
considerable  innovations  in  mar- 
quetry. Louis  XV  furniture  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  exaggera- 
tion of  style.  Caprice  seems  to  be 
the  only  law,  and  the  fundamental 
rules  of  art  were  often  exaggerated 
or  ignored. 

In  England,  meantime,  tjae  mak- 
ing of  household  furniture  was 
being  influenced  first  by  the  Italian 


and  then  by  the  French  Renais- 
sance. The  style  known  as  "Eliza- 
bethan" did  not  attain  its  highest  de- 
velopment until  1607  when  James  I 
was  on  the  throne,  and  from  it  the 
"Jacobean"  gradually  grew  into  be- 
ing, extending  through  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Restoration  and  that  of  James  II. 
This  style  was  superseded  in  the 
time  of  William  and  Mary  by  that 
which  had  had  its  inception  much 
earlier,  but  which  in  1702  was 
known  as  "Queen  Anne."  A  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  in  1727,  the  evo- 
lution of  eighteenth  century  furni- 
ture began. 

"The  name  of  Thomas  Chip- 
pendale, the  master  cabinet-maker 
of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London, 
has  become  a  trade  term  to 
mark  a  certain  style  in  furni- 
ture," remarks  Mr.  Hogdon  in 
his  "Chats  on  Old  Furniture,"  and 
with  what  is  known  as  Chippendale 
we  find  the  passing  of  marquetry 
or  inlay.  Mahogany  was  now  the 
vogue  for  furniture  and  Chippen- 
dale relied  solely  upon  delicate  carv- 
ing for  ornamentation.  In  1756  he 
published  his  "Directory"  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  furni- 
ture, continental  makers  turned  to 
England  for  new  designs.  Chippen- 
dale was  scarcely  original,  for  he 
borrowed  from  India  and  France, 
but  he  adapted  so  cleverly  that  his 
adaptation  was  really  original  crea- 
tion. 

After  him  came  Sheraton,  the 
Adams  brothers,  and  Heppelwhite, 
the  most  famous  of  the  English  cab- 
inet makers  from  1720  to  1815.  The 
classical  cupids,  mouldings,  niches 
shell  flutings  and  light  garlands 
mark  the  Adams  style,  which  had  a 
strong  influence  on  English  art  in 
furniture.       One     of    Heppelwhite's 
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characteristic  types  was  the  shield 
back  chair,  with  wheat-ear  decora- 
tions, and  this  chair  is  much  sought 
by  eager  collectors.  Sheraton  bor- 
rowed largely  from  the  French  and 
was    influenced    by    the    Adams    de- 


beautiful  satin  and  tulip  wood  cabi- 
nets and  panels. 

To-day  we  have  both  here  and  in 
London  many  "reproducers"  of  fa- 
mous old  designs,  and  it  is  a  hopeful 
sign   that   there   is   a   vogue   for   the 


Courtesy  of  Paul  West  Co. 


A    SHERATON    CABINET 


signs.  He  used  inlays  of  light  col- 
ored woods  and  also  of  brass  on 
mahogany,  and  he  used  marquetry 
instead  of  carving,  almost  always. 

Angelica  Kauffman,  the  sweet- 
heart of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
did  not  disdain  to  paint  Sheraton's 


really  artistic  designs  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  wood  workers.  From 
this  "reproducing"  there  may,  per- 
haps, come  some  genuine  "produc- 
ing" o{  that  which  is  beautiful  and 
harmonious  and  therefore  truly  ar- 
tistic. 
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By  Altce  Winter 

HEM  Greeks,"  said  Deacon 
Emery,  pushing  his  chair 
back,  "suttenly  hed  power- 
ful imaginations.  Give  'em  any 
old  story  you  please  and  they'd 
fix  it  up  with  gods  and  god- 
desses and  Syllys  and  Carybideses 
until  nobody  couldn't  half  rec- 
ognize what  it  started  with.  I  ain't 
denyin'  but  what  they  git  a  mighty 
pooty  story  out  on't  before  they're, 
through.  My  daughter  Sally,  that's 
school-marmin'  down  to  Wooster, 
she  left  some  of  her  old  books  be- 
hind her,  and  I  set  a  heap  on  them 
that  tells  all  those  old  yarns.  It 
seems  kind  o'  lonely  winter  evenin's 
nowadays,  with  all  the  children 
growed  up  and  gone  west ;  and 
when  the  chores  is  clean  done  up. 
ma  and  me  we  jest  take  and  sit 
around  and  read  them  stories  and 
talk  'em  over  and  figure  'em  out 
cause  it  appears  that  every  one  hez 
a  different  way  of  tellin'  'em. 

"Now,  you  take  that  'ere  story  of 
Alcestis.  Lordy  massy,  the  differ- 
ent ways  different  fellers  tells  that. 

"First  an  old  Greek  feller  with  a 
name  nobody  can't  pronounce,  he 
gives  his  idees,  and  then  a  feller 
named  Morris,  he  prinks  it  out  all 
spick  and  span,  and  then  a  feller 
named  Browning  waltzes  all  around 
it  and  shows  it  up  in  his  style.     My 


land  o'  Goshen,  es  I  says  to  ma,  I 
says,  'I  guess  Jabez  Emery's  got  as 
good  a  right  to  his  version  of  that 
tale  as  any  of  them  highfalutin'  old 
codgers,  and  better,  because  the  way 
I  figure  it  out,  I  ain't  dependent  on 
no  heathen  merricles,'  I  says. 

"Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  god 
Apoller  hasn't  got  no  place  in  that 
story,  because  in  this  day  and  gen- 
eration we  know  there  wasn't  never 
no  such  a  thing  as  the  god  Apoller. 
Consequently  he  couldn't  never  hev 
done  what  he  was  credited  with. 

"But,  on  the  other  hand,  it's  as 
plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  something 
must  'a  happened  to  kick  up  such  an 
all-fired  excitement;  an'  I'll  bet  my 
explanation  comes  a  heap  nearer 
the  truth  than  them  other  fellers'., 
because  theirs  drags  in  all  sorts  of 
impossible  happenings  and  mine  is 
just  plain  common  sense.  Yes,  siree, 
I  see  just  how  it  happened. 

"Ye  see,  Admetus  was  a  king; 
but  in  them  days  When  George 
AVashington  hadn't  taught  'em  no 
better,  a  feller  could  be  a  king  and 
yet  mean  well.  Admetus  was  that 
kind.  He  set  out  to  be  a  benefactor 
of  his  race.  They  was  denied  hard 
up  for  modern  improvements  in  his 
day.  They  wore  sheets  and  piller 
cases  instead  of  pants,  and  in  various 
other  ways  they  was  clean  behind 
the  times.  But  the  wust  of  all  was 
lucifer  matches.  Lordy  massy,  but  it 
was  hard  keepin'  house  without  luci- 
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fer  matches,  and  Admetus  he  set  out 
to  invent  'em.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  them  ignorant  heathens  didn't 
know  what  in  Hades  he  was  a  doin'. 
and  they  hed  to  explain  it  to  them- 
selves by  sayin'  that  he  was  havin' 
dealin's  with  the  sun  god.  That's 
how  this  here  Apoller  idear  first 
took  root. 

"Admetus  he  didn't  know  any  too 
much  himself,  an'  he  was  careless- 
like  in  handlin'  his  materials  till  fust 
thing  you  know  there  was  a  fearful 
explosion  and  his  wife  and  father 
and  mother  came  runnin'  inter  the 
kitchin  and  there  was  Admetus  lyin' 
on  his  marble  floor  'most  uncon- 
scious and  with  a  terrible  burn  all 
down  one  side.  Lordy  massy,  there 
was  a  hullabaloo !  They  sent  a  slave 
— for  they  hadn't  heard  of  Abe  Lin- 
coln, neither,  a  scootin'  down  the 
road  for  a  doctor,  and  Alcestis — she 
was  Admetus'  wife,  and  set  a  heap 
by  her  husband — she  took  on  dread- 
ful. 

"Well,  the  doctor  he  comes  and 
looks  Admetus  over  and  he  says. 
'They  ain't  but  one  way  to  save  him 
so  fur  as  I  can  see,'  he  says,  'an  that 
is  to  graft  enough  new  skin  on  him 
to  kiver  the  whole  burn.  It's  too  big 
to  heal  itself,'  he  says,  'an  it'll  take 
a  heap  o'  cuticle  to  do  the  business. 
We'll  hev  to  take  it  from  several 
livin'  persons,  an'  we  can't  begin  too 
soon,'  he  says. 

"  'Well,  ain't  there  three  of  us 
right  here?'  says  Alcestis.  'You 
pitch  right  in,'  she  says;  'here's  Mr. 
Pheres'  (that  was  Admetus'  father). 
'an  Mrs.  Pheres  an'  me.' 

'Lordy  massy,  Alcestis,  what 
air  you  talkin'  about?'  says  Mr. 
Pheres.  'Folks  never  thought  of 
such  nonsense  when  I  was  young 
Graftin'  live  persons  as  if  they  was 
apple    trees!      If    my   poor   son    lies 


got  to  die  let  him  die  in  peace,  with- 
out bein'  tormented  by  these  new- 
fangled schemes  thet  doctors  hes 
got  up  to  amuse  theirselves  with. 
Besides,  I  got  eczema.  My  skin 
wouldn't  be  no  use. 

"  '  An'  it's  my  opinion  you'd  ought 
ter  be  savin'  up  your  strength  to 
take  care  of  your  poor  children.  1 
doubt  if  there's  enough  royalty 
from  all  Admetus'  inventions  to  sup- 
port 'em;  says  he. 

"Alcestis  she  turns  to  the  mother, 
but  before  she  could  speak,  Mrs. 
Pheres  whipped  out, 

"  'Don't  talk  to  me,  Alcestis. 
You  know  well  enough  that  I'm  a 
scientist,  and  there  ain't  no  sich 
thing  as  pain  nor  skin  neither,'  she 
says,  'an  it's  agin'  my  principles  to 
hear  talk  of  'em,'  she  says. 

"  'Thet's  so,'  says  Pheres.  'The 
death  of  my  son  will  bring  down  my 
gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,' 
he  says,  'but  we  must  submit  to  the 
awful  decrees  of  providence/  says 
he,  and  Mrs.  Pheres  and  him  nipped 
out  of  the  palace  and  down  the  road 
as  if  they  was  afraid  of  bein'  de- 
voured by  the  doctor  and  sliced  up 
willy  nilly. 

"Alcestis  she  give  a  big  gulp,  an' 
then  she  says,  'Doctor,'  she  says,  T 
won't  ask  anybody  else.  You  kin 
take  all  of  my  skin  that's  necessary.' 

"  'Well,'  says  the  doctor,  'ye  see 
I  can't  do  that  without  sacrificin' 
you.  It'll  take  more  than  one  per- 
son can  spare,'  he  says.  'It  hed  ought 
to  be  divided  between  a  good  dozen.' 

"  'What  if  I  do  die?'  says  Alcestis. 
'I'm  willin'  an'  glad  to  give  my  life 
for  my  husband.  An'  if  I  wasn't 
willin'  I'd  ought  ter  be.  I  can't  in- 
vent lucifer  matches  an'  he  kin — 
give  him  time.  My  mind  is  made 
up.' 

"  'Well,'  says  the  doctor,  'I   don't 
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keer  which  one  o'  you  I  kill,  so  long 
as  I  save  one,'  says  he. 

"While  they  was  talkin'  they 
heard  an  awful  racket  at  the  door 
bell  an'  in  walked  an  old  friend  as 
cheerful  as  a  chipmunk.  He  was  a 
travellin'  man  that  was  in  the  habit 
o'  droppin'  in  on  'em  whenever  he 
come  that  way. 

"  'Lordy  massy,'  says  he.  'What's 
up?' 

"So  the  doctor  and  Alcestis  they 
both  begin  to  explain,  an'  he  give  a 
whistle. 

"  'Wall/  he  says,  'I  guess  this  is 
no  time  for  you  to  be  foolin'  with 
company.  I'd  better  go  down  to  the 
club.  There's  a  meetin'  o'  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Achaians  to-night,  an'  I 
guess  some  of  'em  will  put  me  up. 
Me  and  Admetus  is  members.' 

"  'Don't  you  do  no  sich  a  thing, 
Hercules,'  says  Alcestis  real  sharp. 
'The  spare  room  is  all  clean,  with 
fresh  sheets  on  the  bed,  an'  I  don't 
want  Admetus  to  come  to  an'  find 
that  I've  turned  away  a  friend  of 
his.  He'll  have  to  admit  that  I  was 
a  good  wife  and  a  good  housekeeper 
to  the  very  last,'  she  says,  an'  then 
she  begin  to  cry. 

"  'Say,'  says  Hercules  to  the  doc- 
tor,  'can   you  wait  ten  minutes  be- 


fore you  begin  to  carve  this  lady?' 

"  T  guess  it'll  take  me  more  than 
that  to  git  ready/  says  he  real 
grumpy,  for  he  didn't  like  the  busi- 
ness at  all. 

"Hercules  he  dropped  his  valise 
and  skinned  out  of  the  door  lickity 
split,  an'  the  doctor  fussed  around 
gittin'  his  tools  in  order,  when  fust 
thing  you  know,  here  comes  Hercu- 
les with  his  face  just  streamin/  an' 
lordy  massy,  the  whole  road  was 
just  jammed  with  men  in  sheets  and 
piller  cases. 

"  'Here,  doctor,'  yelled  Hercules, 
'it  shan't  be  never  said  that  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Achaians  deserted  one 
of  their  members  in  distress.  Every 
man  jack  of  us  is  here  to  offer  a 
piece  of  skin  as  big  as  a  silver  dollar. 
An'  I  would  furthermore  move  that 
we  give  three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for 
her  that  was  willin'  to  do  as  much 
as  all  of  us  put  together — only 
there's  no  necessity.' 

"That,  I  figure  it  out  was  the  way 
it  likely  really  happened.  Don't  it 
sound  like  horse  sense?  An'  the  rea- 
son it  hed  such  a  wide  publicity  was 
thet  Balaustion,  the  hired  girl,  she 
told  it  in  every  kitchin  in  town  an' 
it  kep'  gettin'  bigger  an'  bigger  every 
time  she  told  it." 


A  Not  Unforeseen  Contingency 

By  Oscar  Fay  Adams 


How  light  she  trips  across  the  snow 
With  dog  beside  and  skates  on  arm. 

The  frolic  breezes  with  her  go 
As  on  she  speeds  to  Darley  Farm. 

I  watch  her  down  the  lane  that  leads 
To  Darley  Farm  beside  the  lake 

Her  gown  hem  sweeps  the  frozen  reeds 
That  almost  with  the  touch  awake. 


For  sure  so  sweet  a  touch  might  stir 
To  sudden  life  the  stiffened  clod ; 

The  deaf  should  list  to  call  from  her, 
The  blind  obey  her  slightest  nod. 

The  deaf  might  hear,  the  blind  might  see- 
Yet  she  to  me  is  deaf  and  blind, 

Has  gracious  words  for  all  but  me, 
Is  only  unto  me  unkind. 


She  deems  she  has  no  need  of  me, — 
But  can  that  dog  make  fast  her  skate  ? 

Perplexed  enough  she  soon  will  be, — 
And  so,   merhinketh,  here   I'll   wait ! 
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Massachusetts  and  the  Foreigner 

D  OSTON  is  distinctly  cosmopoli- 
*— '  tan  of  late,  perhaps  as  much  so 
as  any  city  in  the  world.  She 
has  her  colonies  of  various  foreign 
nationalities,  Italians,  Armenians.. 
Turks,  Syrians  and  a  half  dozen 
others,  as  well  as  her  ghetto  and 
her  Chinatown.  The  same  may  be 
said  in  a  general  way  of  any  city 
and  large  town  almost  in  the  whole 
state,  so  high  has  risen  the  tide  of 
foreign  immigration  within  the  last 
decade  or  two.  Moreover  there  has 
been  overflow  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  you  find  the  old  time 
Yankee  farmer  looking  over  his 
stone  fence  boundary  at  the  labors 
of  other  farmers  who  speak  a 
strange  tongue  to  their  horses  and 
grow  strange  herbs  in  their  kitchen 
gardens.  Here  and  there  you  find 
a  town  largely  populated  by  people 


of  some  certain  nationality,  at- 
tracted thither  by  some  common 
cause.  Such  is  Maynard,  where  the 
woolen  mills  are  filled  with  Finns, 
hardy  emigrants  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  not  a  bad  people  no  doubt, 
and  with  the  making  of  real  New 
Englanders  in  them — with  time, 
and  Yankee  teaching  and  the  mer- 
cies of  Providence  all  helping. 
Most  of  them  speak  their  own  lan- 
guage just  now  and  understand 
little  English.  So  in  sections  of 
Lowell  you  find  Kanuck  French  the 
leading  language. 

Taking  the  state  as  a  whole  the 
percentage  shown  by  the  vital  sta- 
tistics is  something  surprising  to 
the  average  New  Englander.  Read 
this,  for  instance,  and  wonder.  The 
whole  number  of  births  in  1904  was 
75,014,  of  which  38,689  were  males 
and  36,325  females.  The  natives 
numbered  23,365  and  the  foreigners 
37,047.  The  parentage  was  :  Native 
father  and  foreign  mother,  7,541  ; 
foreign  father  and  native  mother, 
6,932;  unknown,  129.  The  mar- 
riages were:  Total,  25,993;  native, 
11,354;  foreign,  8,851  ;  native  groom, 
2,998 ;  foreign  groom,  2,790.  The 
deaths  were:  Total,  48,482;  male, 
24,726;  female,  23,756;  native, 
33,795;    foreign,     14,376;    unknown, 

311. 

That  is,  roughly  speaking,  there 
were  more  than  half  as  many  more 
children  born  of  foreign  parents 
than  of  native  parents  during  1904; 
there  were  three  marriages  of  for- 
eigners to  every  four  of  natives  and 
more  than  twice  as  many  natives 
died  as  foreigners.  Even  with  our 
making-over  machinery,  which  is 
warranted  to  turn  a  Turk  or  a  Finn 
into  a  Yankee  in  a  generation  or 
two,  it  becomes  a  serious  question 
with    thinking    people    whether    the 
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factory  is  not  soon  destined  to  be 
overworked.  It  may  be  that  an 
Italian  or  an  Armenian,  dropped 
into  a  community  ruled  by  Yankee 
institutions  and  surrounded  in  daily 
life  by  Yankees,  will  become  like 
his  neighbors  before  he  dies  and 
that  his  children  and  grandchildren 
will  be  Yankees  in  very  truth. 
There  is  hope  in  this  if  not  reason 
for  full  belief.  But  when  you  find 
the  foreigners  outnumbering  the 
natives,  living  in  communities  where 
they  preserve  in  large  measure  their 
own  language  and  customs,  it  is  a 
fair  question  whether  numbers  will 
not  prevail  over  institutions  and  the 
result  be  the  survival  of  the  im- 
ported mentality,  customs,  and 
habit  of  thought. 

The  fact  is  Massachusetts  seems 
to  have  on  hand  a  surplus  stock  of 
"Americans  in  the  making."  The 
machinery  is  in  danger  of  breaking 
■down  and  the  guiding  hands  thereof 
may  well  be  bewildered  and  over- 
worked. Our  raw  materials  are 
tariffed  pretty  nearly  to  death 
"here  in  New  England,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  schedule  which  in- 
cludes importations  of  this  kind. 
Moreover  we  are  not  to  blame  for 
all  this  influx.  We  have  not 
-stretched  forth  imploring  hands  to 
the  illiterate  Syrian  or  the  ignoble 
Turk.  They  have  been  dumped 
upon  us,  mostly  without  our  knowl- 
edge and  entirely  without  our 
consent,  by  the  big  steamship  com- 
panies. The  steerage  is  the  best  pay- 
ing part  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
business.  The  more  thousands  the 
ship  can  bring,  the  more  money  in 
the  pockets  of  those  who  draw  the 
dividends.  After  they  land,  why, 
the  deluge — and  the  water  is  rising 
pretty  fast.  New  England  was  peo- 
pled originally  by  those  who  dared 


come,  and  it  took  brave  men  and 
women  to  do  it.  It  took  pluck  and 
character  to  face  the  dangers  and 
trials  of  the  voyage,  and  the  result 
was  a  splendid  stock  which  has 
built  up  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world.  New  England  is  being  peo- 
pled now  by  those  who  dare  not 
stay  at  home,  or  who  are  tempted 
by  the  bait  which  is  dangled  before 
their  ignorance  in  every  purlieu  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Many  of 
these  newcomers  are  fine  people 
and  we  can  make  men  of  them — 
Yankee  men — if  we  are  given  time. 
But  there  is  enough  and  more  than 
enough  of  the  raw  stock  on  hand  to 
keep  our  educational  mills  grinding 
for  a  generation.  Moreover,  others 
of  them  are  the  worst  kinds  of  de- 
generates and  have  no  business  on 
earth  anyhow.  The  exclusion  laws 
are  supposed  to  shut  these  out,  and 
they  do  in  part,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  leaks. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  about  time  to  call 
a  halt  in  the  whole  business  for  a 
period,  take  account  of  stock,  look 
up  means  for  finishing  up  the  half- 
manufactured  goods  already  in 
hand  and  disposing  of  the  finished 
product  before  we  accumulate  any 
more  of  the  raw  material.  That's 
common  sense  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods,  boots  and  shoes 
and  woolens.  It  ought  to  be  com- 
mon sense  in  the  work  of  making 
men  out  of — well,  out  of  what  the 
steamship  companies  bring  us. 


Illiteracy  in  New  England 

THE  foregoing  leads   to  the   fur- 
ther application  of  statistics  to 
New  England  conditions.     The 
white  male  population  of  New  Eng- 
land   according    to    the    census    of 
1900  was  204,228  between  the  ages 
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of  21  to  24.  Of  these  11,290  could 
not  read  or  write  their  own  lan- 
guage. That  is  what  constitutes 
illiteracy  in  the  language  of  the 
census  bureau.  That  is  practically 
55  in  every  thousand,  or  about  five 
per  cent.  The  total  native  born 
population  was  141,960  and  of  these 
2,048  were  illiterate,  14.4  per  thou- 
sand, a  little  less  than  one  and  a 
half  per  cent.  There  were  62,268 
foreign  born,  of  whom  9,242  were 
illiterate,  148.4  to  the  thousand,  or 
almost  15  per  cent.  That  tells  the 
story  as  a  whole.  Now,  if  you  make 
a  study  of  the  section  state  by  state 
you  find  the  situation  expressed  in 
still  more  vigorous  figures.  Massa- 
chusetts had  in  1900  more  foreign 
born  population  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  New  England  states  put  to- 
gether, 35,310  males  of  ages  be- 
tween 21  and  24.  That's  more  than 
half  as  many  as  her  native  born 
men  of  those  ages.  She  had  seven 
to  the  thousand  illiterates  among 
her  native  born  population,  seven- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.,  and  124.5  to 
the  thousand  among  her  foreign 
born  population,  or  almost  13  per 
cent.  Connecticut  came  next  with 
the  same  percentage  of  illiterates 
among  her  native  born  young  men 
of  voting  age,  seven-tenths  of  one 
per  cent.,  but  an  increase  to  17  per 
cent,  among  the  foreign  born. 
Rhode  Island  follows  with  almost 
two  per  cent,  of  illiterates  among 
her  native  born  of  this  age  and  sex 
and  16  per  cent,  among  her  foreign 
born. 

The  showing  of  the  other  three 
states  is  not  so  good  among  the 
natives.  The  percentage  of  illite- 
rates among  the  native  born  men 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  24  is 
two  in  Vermont,  three  and  a  third 
each    in    Maine    and    New    Hamp- 


shire, while  the  illiterates  number 
among  the  foreign  born  in  these 
states  as  follows :  Vermont  16  per 
cent.,  Maine  19.6  per  cent,  and  New 
Hampshire  21.4  per  cent. 

The  showing  is  fairly  plain.  In 
those  states  which  are  most  ad- 
vanced in  their  educational  facili- 
ties illiteracy  is  practically  wiped 
out  among  the  native  born,  yet  it 
prevails  to  a  degree  which  is  rather 
disquieting  among  the  adopted 
sons.  Even  in  Massachusetts  one 
young  man  in  seven  among  those 
foreigners  newly  arrived  at  voting 
age  can  neither  read  nor  write  in 
his  own  language  nor  any  other 
In  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  it  is 
practically  one  young  man  in  five, 
and  in  the  other  states  it  ranges  at 
about  one  in  six.  In  other  words 
the  rising  tide  of  immigration  in 
New  England  means  also  a  rising 
tide  of  illiteracy.  Whether  the  lat- 
ter will  drown  out  the  good  work 
we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  former 
remains  to1  be  seen  ;  but  in  any  case 
it  is  time  we  built  either  a  break- 
water or  an  ark. 


The  Right  Kind  of  Immigration 

\7  OU  can't  blame  the  immigrant. 
*  New  England  is  a  good  place 
to  visit  and  a  better  place  to 
stay  in.  Moreover  we  want  more 
people  and  will  gladly  welcome 
them — provided  they  are  of  the 
right  sort.  And  in  the  fact  that 
those  we  are  now  getting  are  not 
altogether  of  the  right  sort  we  are 
ourselves  to  blame.  New  England 
has  to-day  more  opportunities  to 
offer  men,  rich  or  poor,  and  espe- 
cially those  neither  very  rich  nor 
very  poor,  than  any  other  place  in 
the   world.      It   is   not   necessary   to 
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enumerate  them,  they  speak  for 
themselves.  Only  we  need  to  make 
them  talk  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  our  brethren  of  our  own  stock 
in  the  wider  world.  The  West,  the 
Southwest  and  now  the  South  are 
all  doing  this.  They  appropriate 
money  by  the  thousands  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Seattle,  in  Denver  and 
Tucson  and  Oklahoma,  in  Savan- 
nah and  Memphis  and  Chattanooga, 
and  spread  the  news  broadcast  in 
other  portions  of  the  United  States, 
saying  they  have  the  finest  chances 
for  good  Americans  on  earth,  the 
best  opportunities  in  the  world  for 
settlement  and  business.  And  in 
this  way  they  draw  good  Ameri- 
cans from  all  over  the  country  and 
build  up  their  cities  and  their  states 
with  men  and  women  of  the  good 
old  American  stock.  Pshaw !  It's 
easy.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it;  the  rest  will  fol- 
low. Western  people  are  coming 
back  and  settling  in  New  England 
every  day,  to  their  advantage  and 
our  own.  What  we  need  is  more  of 
them.  We  have  the  opportunities, 
two    to   one   of   what   they   have    in 


other  sections.  What  is  needed  is  a 
little  of  the  advertising  for  men 
which  they  do  so  extensively  in  the 
West.  California  has  caught  ten 
thousand  New  Englanders  in  just 
this  way.  More  than  half  of  them 
are  homesick,  too,  and  need  only  to 
be  invited  with  the  right  kind  of  an 
invitation  to  return  joyfully.  Give 
them  an  old  home  year,  as  well  as 
an  old  home  week  once  in  a  while. 
There's  no  reason  why  a  New  Eng- 
land Promotion  Committee  should 
not  be  as  successful  in  this  kind 
of  work  as  a  California  Promotion 
Committee  has  been. 

With  such  people  filling  up  our 
waiting  farms  and  business  oppor- 
tunities our  illiterates  would  find  no 
room  and  would  go  elsewhere — 
good  luck  to  them !  Many  a  local 
town  in  New  England  has  done 
that  sort  of  thing  with  success, 
drawing  immigration  of  the  right 
sort  from  other  New  England 
towns  and  from  other  sections  out- 
side of  New  England.  New  Eng- 
land as  a  whole  might  well  do  it 
better  and  with  greater  success. 


Abandoned  Farms 


By  Isabella  Howe  Fiske 


Old  gray  houses,  worn  by  the  weather, 

And  old  gray  hill-sides  stand  together 

Mystic  and  homely,  man  and  wife, 

A  marriage  of  nature  and  human  life 

Mated  in  mute,  mysterious  way 

By  the  ritual  that  the  seasons  say — 

There  men  have  been  born  and  grown  and  died, 

A  round  of  life,  by  the  mountain  side. 
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By  "The  New  Englander' 

The  Shellfishness  of  Man 

ISASTER    threatens    at    New- 
buryport,  apprehension  hangs 


over  Boston  and  through  all 
New  England  there  should  be  a 
shiver  and  a  thrill.  The  New  Eng- 
land clambake  may  well  see  its 
finish  looming  up  ahead.  In  fact 
the  shell  fish  all  round  is  steadily 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  a  condi- 
tion of  shan't  fish.  First  it  was  the 
lobster.  Time  was  when  anyone 
within  a  day's  trip  of  the  sea  beach 
might  put  himself  in  the  condition 
of  Macbeth's  witch,  "making  the 
green  one  red"  boiling  lobsters.  All 
you  had  to  do  was  to  drop  a  lobster 
pot  overboard  at  night,  then  row 
out  next  morning  and  pick  your 
lobsters  out  of  it,  taking  care  to  take 
them  by  the  small  of  the  back  so  as 
not  to  lose  a  finger  between  their 
great  claws.  Lobsters  big  enough 
to  fill  a  whole  family  with  white 
flesh  and  keen  delight  were  crawl- 
ing round  on  the  bottom  asking  to 
be  caught.  Now  to  the  poor  man 
the  lobster  is  no  more  than  is  Sarah 
Bernhardt  or  a  front  seat  at  the 
Cadet  theatricals.  Money  makes 
the  mare  go  and  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  makes  the  lobster  come.  If  you 
haven't  any  money  you  needn't 
come  around  where  lobsters  are 
sold.  Just  as  "sweets  to  the  sweet" 
was  the  cry  in  Hamlet's  day  so  now 
it  is  lobsters  to  the  lobster,  and  you 
find  them  mainly  on  the  tables  of 
the  trust  or  where  the  extravagant 
youth  lunches  with  his  best  girl. 
Most  of  the  lobsters  have  been 
eaten  up  and  those  that  remain  are 
so  scarce  that  the  man  with  an  ordi- 


nary income  can  no  more  afford  to 
open  them  than  he  can  champagne. 

Now  Newburyport  makes  outcry 
about  its  clams.  Two  hundred  men 
and  sometimes  more  at  Newbury- 
port make  a  hard  living  but  a  good 
one  digging  clams.  For  miles  along 
the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  river 
stretch  Joppa  Flats  which  are  the 
great  clam  garden  of  the  state. 
Year  in  and  year  out  the  diggers 
have  but  to  dig.  They  reap  where 
they  have  not  sown  but  the  clams 
have  sprung  up  in  their  wake  to  be 
dug  again.  In  summer  the  little 
city  by  the  sea  sends  to  Boston  as 
many  as  a  thousand  gallons  of  soft 
shelled  clams  daily.  In  winter  time 
the  yield  is  half  that  for  the  clam  is 
no  summer  visitor.  He  inhabits  the 
flat  the  year  round.  Now,  however, 
like  the  lobster  he  begins  to  make 
himself  scarce — and  small.  The 
flat  farmers  find  their  crops  spind- 
ling and  uncertain  and  a  wail  of 
apprehension  has  gone  up.  The 
same  conditions  have  been  found 
prevalent  in  Buzzard's  Bay,  another 
great  clam  stronghold.  In  other 
places  along  shore  the  clam  is 
already  almost  as  extinct  as  the 
dodo.  He  once  flourished  on  the 
flats  in  Boston  harbor.  All  you 
had  to  do  was  set  your  bucket 
down,  bend  your  back  over  the  clam 
hoe,  and  pick  your  clams  up.  You 
rarely  had  to  move  the  bucket  till 
it  was  full.  Now  the  shrill  wind 
whistles  over  empty  flats,  and  you 
may  whistle  too  for  your  clams.  The 
clam  bids  fair  to  travel  the  same 
sorrowful  road  that  the  lobster  has 
blazed  for  him. 

Already   those   who   watch   Joppa 
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Flats  are  talking  about  a  closed  sea- 
son for  clams  and  propagating 
clams  by  incubator  and  clam  sub- 
sidies ;  anything  in  fact  that  will 
lure  the  two-shelled  delight  back  in 
numbers  and  size  like  those  of  yore. 
New  England  industries  seem  to 
have  verily  a  hard  time  of  it.  The 
clambake  is  the  poor  man's  rightful 
and  delightful  dissipation.  Perish 
the  thought  that  the  clams  should 
perish  ! 

Newburyport  is  not  alone  in  its 
tribulation.  They  are  mad  about 
the  scallops  down  at  Nantucket.  If 
there  is  anything  on  earth  that  is 
more  luscious  than  lobster  it  may 
be  properly  steamed,  fragrant,  suc- 
culent clam  just  peeping  from  its 
blue  tinted,  invitingly  half  open 
shell.  Then  if  there  is  anything 
that  goes  the  clam  one  better  it  is 
the  brown  and  nutty  fried  scallop. 
Nantucket  is  the  heaven-provided 
home  of  the  scallop.  All  about 
in  the  shallows  of  the  sea  he 
grows  and  the  dredgers  go  forth 
to  dredge  the  year  round.  There  is 
no  dearth  of  scallops  as  far  as  the 
supply  goes.  To  paraphrase  Cole- 
ridge there  are  "scallops,  scallops 
everywhere  and  not  a  one  to  eat" — 
for  Nantucketers  anyway.  They  all- 
go  to  New  York  and  Boston  mar- 
kets and  the  man  from  Nantucket 
may  eat  them  there  if  he  will,  but 
not  at  home.  There  again  the  cruel 
grip  of  monopoly  has  closed  upon 
the  innocent  delights  of  the  people 
and  they  know  them  no  more.  Scal- 
lops bring  too  much  money  in  the 
great  marts  of  trade  to  be  the  indul- 
gence of  the  man  at  whose  door 
they  grow.  Nantucket  and  New- 
buryport clasp  hands  across  the 
sobbing  sea  and  add  their  wail  to 
that  of  the  winter  winds  which  are 
not    so    unkind    as   the   fell    grip    of 


circumstance.  The  whole  shellfish 
matter  really  needs  attention.  Those 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  parlor 
cars  have  verily  found  out  what 
good  things  grow  in  the  brine  and 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  monopolize 
them. 


South  Boston  to  the  Fore 

Over  in  South  Boston  a  thing 
happened  just  a  few  nights  ago 
which  was  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  real  philanthropy.  Classes  were 
opened  in  the  science  of  salesman- 
ship. The  object  of  the  work  is  to 
teach  young  women,  and  I  doubt 
not  young  men,  how  to  sell  goods 
over  the  counter.  Several  of  Bos- 
ton's largest  dry  goods  stores  seem 
to  be  behind  the  movement  and  it 
is  a  step  in  a  very  right  direction. 
Not  that  there  are  not  plenty  of 
good  salesmen  and  saleswomen  in 
Boston's  retail  stores,  people  of 
whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  buy  goods 
they  so  deftly  direct  your  wander- 
ing fancy  to  the  thing  you  really 
ought  to  have,  no  matter  if  its  cost 
is  four  sixty  three  when  all  you 
really  intended  to  spend  was  a  dol- 
lar ninety  eight.  That's  salesman- 
ship. Probably  just  as  much  tact 
and  wisdom  is  necessary  to  conduct 
the  sale  of  a  fourteen  dollar  shirt 
waist  to  a  two  dollar  and  a  half 
customer  as  is  needful  to  pilot  a 
critical  case  at  law  through  the  in- 
tricacies of  court  proceeding.  Then 
there  is  even  harder  work  than  this 
to  do.  There  are  the  lady  shoppers 
who  just  shop  from  shop  to  shop 
without  any  intent  to  buy.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  salesman,  or  sales- 
woman to  deftly  fix  the  wandering 
mind  of  such  on  something  which 
shall  seem  to  them  of  such  super- 
lative value  and  such  a  bewildering 
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opportunity  that  they  will  cast  dis- 
cretion to  the  wind,  pounce  upon 
the  bargain,  carry  it  off  in  triumph 
and  have  the  bill  charged  to  Dad. 
Nobody  but  Dad  can  realize  how 
many  such  salesmen  there  are  in 
Boston's  palatial  stores.  There  are 
even  better  than  these  on  deck  in 
rare  instances,  number  one  gold 
chop  brands  who  can  make  the 
masculine  cynic,  who  now  and  then 
allows  some  innocent  woman  to 
entice  him  within  reach  of  the 
siren,  who  comes  to  scoff,  remain 
to  pray  the  wily  saleswoman  to  do 
up  the  package  and  have  it  sent  up 
while  he  cheerfully  passes  up  his 
chips — and  then  goes  out  and  kicks 
himself  and  wonders  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

There  are  even  such,  but  dear 
me !  there  are  others.  These  others, 
well !  Some  of  them  couldn't  sell  a 
necktie  to  a  man  who  had  got  as 
far  as  the  necktie  counter  and  then 
suddenly  found  that  he  didn't  have 
one  on.  Then  there  is  one  class 
worse — those  that  wouldn't.  There 
is  the  young  woman  who1  is  so  busy 
with  her  gum  that  she  hasn't  time 
to  do  business.  There  is  that  other 
whose  social  duties  keep  her  in  de- 
lightful converse  with  her  mates 
while  you  walk  around  her  and  ask 
questions,  and  who  hardly  conde- 
scends to  recognize  your  imperti- 
nence when  you  poke  her  with  an 
umbrella. 

Last  of  all — and  his  name  is 
anathema — is  the  young  meant-to- 
be  salesman  who  insists  on  show- 
ing you  how  little  you  know  about 
his  line  of  goods  in  particular  and 
business  in  general  even  if  he  has 
condescendingly  to  explain  it  all  to 
von  during  a  half  hour  session. 
This  last  type  couldn't  sell  you 
goods    if    he    went    to    jail    for    not 


doing  it;  yet  you  find  him  in  the 
department  store  once  in  a  while. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Boston's 
good  salesmen  and  saleswomen  can 
be  made  better  by  training.  Even 
the  types  I  have  touched  upon  may 
possibly  be  made  to  see  the  error 
of  their  ways,  all  but  the  last  men- 
tioned; for  him  there  is  no  hope; 
nor  for  the  rest  of  us  who  happen 
to  get  against  him,  until  the  floor 
walker  comes  along  and  finds  him 
out.  When  that  day  comes  there 
shall  be  joy  in  the  department  store 
heaven — over  one  less  sinner  to 
worry  about. 


Dennis  of  Fairhaven 

H.  H.  Rogers  of  Fairhaven  is  a 
New  England  man,  but  nobody  has 
heard  of  the  section  passing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Massachusetts  for 
having  raised  him.  The  fact  is  Mr. 
Rogers  seems  to  possess  qualities 
that  some  of  us  don't  like.  Either 
exceptional  ability  or  exceptional 
opportunity,  or  both,  have  made 
him  very  rich.  That  most  always 
hurts  the  rest  of  us.  That  a  chick 
that  was  hatched  out  of  a  similar 
setting  with  ourselves  and  roosted 
on  the  same  roost  while  his  comb 
was  sprouting  should  grow  up  such 
a  Plymouth  Rock  rooster  while  the 
rest  of  us  are  bantams  is  often  a 
cause  for  disfavor.  Mr.  Rogers  has 
done  many  fine  things  for  Fair- 
haven, one  of  which  was  the  giving 
of  a  magnificent  church.  Some  of 
us  think  this  church  an  architec- 
tural wonder;  others  call  it  a  misfit. 
There  are  people  who  will  even 
look  a  gift  church  in  the  transept. 
Anyway  it  is  a  magnificent  thing 
and  cost  a  lot  of  somebody's  money, 
presumably  the  donor's;  for  he 
handed   it   over.   Mr.   Rogers   is   one 
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of  the  heads  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  the  one,  Lawson  thinks, 
with  which  they  do  the  most  of 
their  butting.  Lawson's  lurid  de- 
scriptions of  Mr.  Rogers  and  his 
methods  have  taught  many  of  us 
that  if  we  are  to  love  him  at  all  we 
must  do  it  on  the  scriptural  injunc- 
tion of  "love  your  enemies." 

All  this  may  or  may  not  be 
against  Mr.  Rogers's  wisdom  and 
uprightness  of  character.  There, 
are  divided  opinions  on  this,  even 
in  Fairhaven.  But  the  latest  act  of 
Mr.  Rogers  is  the  one  destined  to 
be  his  nemesis,  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  average  man,  for  good  and 
all.  It  shows  to  what  arrogance 
much  money  and  continued  success 
in  having  your  own  way,  even  with 
Tom  Lawson,  may  bring  a  man.  H. 
H.  Rogers  has  put  the  rope  around 
his  own  neck,  let  go  of  the  limb 
and  kicked  away  the  barrel.  Now 
he  must  hang  for  it.  The  sover- 
eign state  of  Missouri  haled  Mr. 
Rogers  before  the  undeniable  court 
of  New  York  state  and  asked  him 
questions  under  oath.  These  ques- 
tions Mr.  Rogers  refused  to  answer. 

Now  we  all,  without  regard  to 
age,  sex  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  think  this  was  insolence. 
Supposing  you  or  I  Or  Bill  Jones 
had  been  asked  questions  by  the 
sovereign  state  of  Missouri  in  the 
undeniable  courts  of  New  York  and 
had    failed    to    answer    them ;    what 


do  you  suppose  would  have  hap- 
pened to  us?  We  know  mighty 
well.  We  would  have  been  clapped 
into  jail  so  quickly  that  the  specta- 
tors would  have  rubbed  their  eyes 
trying  to  think  what  had  become  of 
us.  In  due  time  we  would  have 
been  hauled  out  and  asked  the 
questions  over  again  and  if  we  had 
not  come  to  our  senses  by  that  time. 
back  we  would  have  gone  for  a 
longer  and  perhaps  indefinite  stay. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  happened  to 
Mr.  Rogers.  He  seems  to  have 
proved  that  insolence  is  justifiable 
and  contempt  of  court  a  pastime 
for  a  man  who  has  enough  of  other 
people's  money  in  his  poke  and  is 
the  head  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
corporations.  It  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Rogers's  contempt  of  the  New 
York  courts  is  justifiable  and  that 
his  derision  of  the  sovereign  state 
of  Missouri  is  a  similar  logical  se- 
quence. That's  as  may  be ;  but  the 
great  bar  of  public  opinion  was 
questioning  the  man  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  got  its  answer.  Neither 
one  of  those  Hs  is  an  initial  for 
Dennis,  but  that  is  what  his  name 
is  henceforth  with  the  public.  It's 
the  beginning  of  his  end,  too.  You 
may  snap  your  fingers  at  a  sover- 
eign state  and  thumb  your  nose  at 
a  judge  and  live,  perhaps,  but  pub- 
lic opinion  is  Destiny  with  a  large 
D.  and  it  is  after  Dennis. 


St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  and  Its  Industries 


By  Mary  R.  P.  Hatch 


LONG  years  agone  when  the 
pioneers  of  Vermont  wrestled 
with  the  primeval  forest,  when 
the  long  red  pnng  of  winter  and  the 
Noah's  Ark  of  summer  made  bi- 
yearly  pilgrimages  for  supplies  to 
Boston,  one  of  the  latest  drivers. 
Winchester  Burt  of  Burke,  used  to 
take  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  and 
go  through  St.  Johnsbury  barefoot 
because  he  declared  with  grim  hu- 
mor that  it  was  holy  ground.  Why? 
His  independence  had  been  offended 
in  some  way  which  tradition  has 
forgotten  to  record  along  with  the 
barefoot  incident.  However,  to  one 
whose  birthplace  is  here  it  is  easy 
to  smile  at  Winchester  Burt's  sar- 
casm and  feel  in  his  heart  that  his 
native  town  is  indeed  holy  ground. 
A  Swiss  traveller,  disappointed  in 
many  wonders  of  America,  once 
wrote :  "Here  I  am,  in  American 
Alp  land.  Since  I  left  my  home  on 
the  borders  of  the  limpid  Lake  Lu- 
cerne I  have  seen  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  picturesque  scenery 
around  St.  Johnsbury.  The  place 
with  its  environs  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest in  New  England.  Pretty  is 
not  the  exact  word  to  qualify  a 
scenery  which  combines  the  beauti- 
ful, the  graceful  and  the  sublime., 
in  mountains,  wooded  hills,  sweet 
valleys  and  'those  blue  eyes  of  na1 
ture,'  as  Goethe  calls  them,  the 
lakes,   and   gorgeous   cloudland." 

The  lordly  prospect  from  The 
Knob  compels  recognition  of  the 
Passumpsic,  Lake  Willoughby,  the 
Green  Mountains,  the  Franconia 
range  and  the  Presidential  peaks. 
These    hover    over    the    lovely    ter- 


raced village  protectingly,  and  give 
it  some  of  its  most  beautiful  aspects 
as  well  as  its  most  magnificent  ones. 
St.  Johnsbury  is  not  an  old  town 
as  towns  go.  The  royal  charter  of 
George  the  Third  was  granted  in 
1770  to  "certain  of  his  loving  sub- 
jects in  the  Province  of  New  York." 
The  place  was  called  Dunsmore, 
and  sixteen  years  later  Thomas 
Chittenden,  governor  of  Vermont, 
made  an  official  grant  to  Dr.  Jona- 
than Arnold  and  associates  "of  a 
tract  of  land  to  be  known  as  the 
Township  of  St.  Johnsbury."  It 
was  Ethan  Allen  who  proposed  that 
the  town  be  called  after  his  friend, 
St.  John  de  Crevecoeur,  the  French 
consul  at  New  York,  but  it  was  St. 
John  himself  who  suggested  the 
less  euphonious  name.  In  a  letter 
to  General  Allen  he  wrote,  "I  would 
observe  that  the  name  of  St. 
John  being  already  given  to  many 
places  in  the  country,  might  be 
contrived  by  the  appellation  of  St. 
Johnsbury."     And  contrived  it  was. 

The  first  sawmill  was  built  on  the 
Passumpsic  in  1787,  Dr.  Arnold's 
house  was  built  the  same  year  and 
to  this  house  Dr.  Arnold  brought 
his  third  wife,  Cynthia  Hastings 
of  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire, 
some  sly  plotting  having  gone  on 
for  the  acquirement  of  wives  for  the 
St.  Johnsbury  province,  whose  con- 
dition, it  was  declared,  bore  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Romans  before 
the  coming  of  the  Sabines. 

From  the  year  181 5  the  history  of 
St.  Johnsbury  is  in  large  degree  the 
history  of  the  Fairbanks  scale  in- 
dustry.    Joseph  Fairbanks  of  Brim- 
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field,  Massachusetts,  in  the  sixth 
generation  from  Jonathan  Fayer- 
bancke  of  Dedham,  1636,  set  up  his 
grist  and  sawmill  on  the  stream 
called   West    Brook.      Here   he    and 


loads  of  rough  hemp.  So  Thad- 
deus,  the  second  son  of  Joseph,  con- 
trived an  apparatus  by  which  chains 
dropping  from  a  steelyard  beam 
suspended    on    a    high    frame    could 
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his  sons,  who  were  of  eminently 
practical  and  mechanical  turn  of 
mind,  presently  employed  their  en- 
ergies in  a  wheelwright  and  foun- 
dry business,  and  in  time  this 
developed  into  a  manufactory  of 
stoves,  hoes,  pitchforks,  cast  iron 
plows,  etc.  It  was  Thaddeus  who 
patented  the  cast  iron  plow  and  the 
Fairbanks  cook  stove.  He  was  also 
the  inventor  of  the  refrigerator  now 
used. 

That  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention  was  perhaps  never  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  invention  of 
the  Fairbanks  scale.  In  1830  the 
Fairbanks  were  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  making  hemp-dressing  ma- 
chines, and  this  new  industry  called 
for  some  means  of  weighing  wagon 


grapple  the  wheel  axles,  lift  the 
load,  and  get  its  weight  approxi- 
mately. Although  this  in  some 
measure  solved  the  problem,  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  inventor 
for  it  was  both  awkward  and  ineffi- 
cient. He  thought  much  over  the 
matter  and  finally  caught  a  better 
idea  and  one  entirely  novel,  that  of 
a  platform  resting  on  levers.  This 
was  the  embodiment  of  the  prin- 
ciple now  known  as  the  platform 
scale.  "The  Ancient  reign  of 
Astrsea  was  disturbed,  the  steelyard 
of  old  Rome  was  taking  its  de- 
parture." The  traffic  of  the  world 
was  soon  to  be  eased  by  the  new 
method  and  lifted  by  the  Fairbanks 
scale. 

Even    this   did   not   satisfv   Thad- 
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deus.  Though  practical,  it  still  had 
its  clumsy  features.  But  when  it 
occurred  to  him  that  "with  two  A 
shaped,  or  four  straight  levers  meet- 
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ing  at  the  steelyard  rod,  or  hang- 
ing from  one  that  hung  upon  the 
steelyard  rod,  he  could  secure  four 
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knife-edged    supports    for    his    plat- 
form," the  leverage  as  related  to  the 
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steelyard  beam  being  the  same  for 
all,  he  knew  that  he  had  perfected 
a  practical  weighing  machine,  and  it 
satisfied  his  idea  of  a  scale  as  noth- 
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ing  else   had.     Co  make   something 
out   of  nothing,   Mr.   Fairbanks   de- 
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ckred  to  be  a  difficult  task.  Con- 
struction in  those  days  had  to  be 
the  work  of  the  inventor,  and  with 
inadequate  shops  and  paucity  of 
tools  the  handiwork  was  a  serious 
offshoot  of  mind  work.  However, 
obstructions  were  levelled,  and  in 
time  new  styles  of  scales  were  in- 
vented and  manufactured.  There 
came  into  being  portable  platform, 
warehouse  and  counter  scales,  ca- 
nal elevator,  live  stock  and  railroad 


ality,  concentration,  and  unostenta- 
tious living1,  they  formed  a  happy 
balance  and  adjustment  of  qualities 
for  a  successful  partnership.  Eras- 
tus  was  a  born  leader,  Joseph  a 
lawyer  and  a  man  of  brilliant  parts, 
Thaddeus  the  brain  and  hand 
worker,  continually  devising  new 
applications  of  his  original  inven- 
tion. 

The  public  learned  that  anything 
which  bore  the  name  of  Fairbanks 
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scales,  postal  and  druggist  balances. 
There  are  hundreds  of  varieties  and 
the  capacity  ranges  from  one-tenth 
of  a  grain  to  five  hundred  tons. 
That  the  track  scale  has  effected 
a  complete  revolution  in  railway 
transportation  is  on  record  at  the 
United  States  Patent  Office. 

It  was  in  1834  that  the  three  sons, 
E-rastus,  Thaddeus  and  Joseph  P., 
founded  the  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  & 
Company.     Men  of  marked  individu- 


had  on  it  the  stamp  of  excellence 
and  reliability.  It  has  been  sug- 
gestively said  that  every  instru- 
ment constructed  in  their  work', 
embodied  an  ideal;  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  right,  precision  and  equi- 
poise swung  on  its  delicate  pivots. 
Durability  was  also  sought  for  and 
attained — scales  are  still  in  use 
which  were  built  fifty  and  even 
seventy-five  years  ago — while  the 
matter    of    accuracy    from    the    first 
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was  a  supreme  consideration.  The 
canal  scale  of  hundreds  of  tons 
must  respond  to  the  fraction  of  a 
pound,  the  trip  scale,  for  weighing 
silk,  must  be  sensitive  to  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  an  ounce. 

The  Fairbanks  scales  are  the 
standard  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  St.  Johnsbury  weigh- 
ing machines  are  used  in  the  West 
Indies,  South  America,  Mexico, 
Canada,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, France,  Turkey,  India  and 
Australia. 
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They  are  announced  as  standard 
in  the  Japanese  Postal  Service  and 
the  Chinese  Imperial  Customs. 
They  have  been  rendered  the  high- 
est awards  at  international  exposi- 
tions including  those  of  London. 
Paris,  Vienna,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago.  At  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition in  1893  the  exhibit  occupied 
three  thousand  square  feet  at  the 
Liberal  Arts  building  and  the  scale 
No.  421,  made  and  sold  in  1843, 
owned   and   used  by  five  successive 


parties,  survivor  of  a  fire  in  1849, 
repurchased  by  the  manufacturers, 
was  able  to  do  business  on  the  old 
plan  of  fifty  years  ago  in  the  days 
of  Polk  and  Clay,  as  ably  as  its 
neighboring  scales  gleaming  in 
bright  silver  finish  on  velvet  carpets 
in  the  same  collection.  The  Fair- 
banks Company  have  sixty-three 
medals  of  award,  and  among  them 
are  nineteen  from  foreign  countries. 
After  the  Vienna  Exposition,  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Fairbanks  was  given  the 
imperial  order  of  Francis  Joseph 
and  knighted  by  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror. From  the  Bey  of  Tunis  he 
received  the  diploma  and  decora- 
tions of  Nishan  el  Iftikar,  Com- 
mander, and  from  the  King  of  Siam 
the  golden  medal  and  decoration  of 
Puspamalar. 

The  largest  weighing  machine  in 
the  world  is  the  five  hundred  ton 
Fairbanks  weighlock,  erected  in 
Albany,  New  York,  in  1854;  the 
mininum  is  the  assayer's  scale  grad- 
uated to  one-tenth  of  a  grain.  But 
between  these  extremes  there  are 
two  thousand  varieties  which  in- 
clude under  special  orders  ten  thou- 
sand varieties,  many  of  which  are 
for  foreign  markets.  These  are 
graduated  to  kilograms,  libras, 
poods,  pfunds,  skolpunds,  okas,  cat- 
tas,  according  to  the  countries  that 
use  them.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  patents  recorded  by  the 
corporation,  more  than  fifty  were 
issued  to  employees. 

There  has  never  been  any  sort  of 
labor  trouble  at  the  scale  works  and 
the  relations  between  the  employed 
and  employers  have  always  been  of 
the  most  cordial  order.  Some  of 
the  men  have  been  fifty  years  in  the 
works,  one  of  them,  Colonel  Walker, 
more  than  sixty,  and  many  of  them 
have  beautiful  homes  in  St.  Johns- 
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bury.  There  are  about  a  thousand 
men  employed  at  present.  The 
capital  is  $2,500,000 ;  annual  output 
four  million  ;  varieties  of  scales,  ten 
thousand;  patent?,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two;  yearly  pay  roll,  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  citi- 
zens of  St.  Johnsbury.  Besides  the 
employees  at  the  St.  Johnsbury  fac- 
tory there  are  many  more  on  the 
road  and  in  the  branch  houses.  Of 
these  the  principal  one  are  The 
Fairbanks  Company,  New  York, 
and  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Com- 
pany. Chicago,  with  warehouses  in 
all  the  larger  cities.  H.  N.  Turner 
is  manager  of  the  St.  Johnsbury 
stock  company  and  Sam- 
uel N.  Brown  of  Boston, 
president.  The  vice  pres- 
ident is  Henry  Fairbanks, 
the  only  son  of  Sir  Thad- 
deus,  who  is  also  an 
inventor.  He  has  been 
until  last  year  a  trustee 
of  Dartmouth,  and  was 
for  some  years  a  professor 
in  the  same  college. 

The  branch  of  the 
American  Fork  &  Hoe 
,  Company  of  Cleveland* 
Ohio,  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous operation  in  St. 
Johnsbury  since  founded 
in  1848  by  George  W. 
Ely.  The  manufacturing 
requires  annually  two 
hundred  tons  of  steel,  five 
hundred  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  and  half  a  hundred 
employees.  H.  G.  Ely  is 
manager  and  the  annual 
output  is  twenty-five 
thousand  dozen.  The 
Works  stand  on  the  old  hemp  mill 
privilege  on  Moose  River  where  the 


platform  scale  industry  had  its  birth. 
The  goods  are  marketed  in  all  parts 
of  America  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Union  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  whom  the  members  are  J. 
M.  Lord,  J.  B.  Guild  and  J,  D.  Bean 
has  been  established  sixteen  years 
and  does  an  extensive  business  all 
over  northern  New  England.  It 
does  general  machine  work  and 
makes  a  specialty  of  boilers  and 
engines. 

Another  manufactory  run  en- 
tirely by  water  power  on  this  river 
is  the  A.  H.  McLeod  Milling  Com- 
pany. This  was  established  in  1871 
and  incorporated  in  1893  with  A.  H. 
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McLeod  as  president  and  treasurer- 
The  buildings  have  a  storage  capac- 
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ity  of  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  bulk 
grain  and  two  thousand  tons  of 
flour  and  feed.  The  grinding  capac- 
ity of  these  mills  is  four  thousand 
bushels     every     twenty-four     hours 


tory  hundreds  of  sleighs  and  bug- 
gies of  various  styles  have  been 
sent  out  each  year  and  they  have  a 
wide  market. 

The  Cary  Maple  Sugar  Company 
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making  them  one  of  the  largest 
milling  concerns  in  New  England. 
Jones  &  Shields,  lower  down  on  the 
same  stream,  have  a  furniture  in- 
dustry, and  the  dressing  mills  of  the 
Northern  Lumber  Company,  of 
which  Charles  H.  Stevens  is  presi- 
dent, are  operated  by  Parker  & 
Stevens  and  do  a  business  amount- 
ing to  nearly  a  million  dollars  a 
year. 

St.  Johnsbury  is  one  of  the  best 
distributing  points  in  the  state  and 
Griswold  &  McKinnon,  millers' 
agents  and  wholesale  dealers  in 
flour  and  grain,  who  have  been  es- 
tablished here  since  the  railroad 
was  built  have  a  large  and  increas- 
ing business.    From  J  .H.  Ryan's  fac- 


buys  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
product  of  maple  sugar  that  is 
shipped  out  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont; also  two-thirds  of  the  Beauce 
County  Canadian  maple  sugar,  the 
only  Canadian  maple  sugar  that  is 
imported  into  the  United  States. 
At  first,  some  eighteen  years  ago, 
this  business  was  started  by  Mr. 
Cary,  who  was  a  travelling  whole- 
sale grocery  salesman,  and  took 
maple  sugar  in  exchange  for  gro- 
ceries. At  that  time  there  was  no 
demand  for  the  sugar,  and  Mr.  Cary 
has  gradually  built  up  a  large  trade 
which  now  includes  practically 
every  syrup  concern  in  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  pushing  concerns  are 
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Lqgue  &  Smith,  who  began  their 
dry  goods  business  in  1890  and 
have  doubled  it  in  the  last  sixteen 
years.  They  inaugurated  the  plan 
for  closing  three  nights  a  week  and 
have  always  conducted  their  busi- 
ness on  the  most  liberal  plan.  The 
firm  consists  of  Frank  H.  Logu?. 
Louis  N.  Smith,  C.  C.  Locke  and 
E.  S.  Smith. 

The  oldest  dry  goods  s^ore  in 
town  was  purchased  in  1899  by 
Laurence  P.  Leach  who  organized 
the  present  firm  of  Laurence  P. 
Leach    &    Company    in    connection 


has  trebled  in  the  brief  period  of  the 
new  firm's  existence. 

The  Berry  Ball  department  store 
is  the  largest  in  Vermont  and  is  an 
example  of  what  business  enterprise 
can  do  for  a  rural  community  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  great  busi- 
ness houses  in  great  cities. 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
business  activities  of  this  beautiful 
village,  but  St.  Johnsbury  has  a 
social  and,  I  may  add,  a  religious 
side,  which,  to  its  residents  and 
some  time  denizens  seem  of  equal 
importance.     Its  women  are  of  the 
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with  Mr.  C.  E.  Rollins  about  a  year 
ago.  The  long  experience  and  busi- 
ness acumen  of  these  gentlemen  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  business 


brightest  in  New  England,  its 
churches  what  churches  should  be, 
its  clubs  and  organizations,  feminine 
and    masculine,    eminently    success- 
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ful,  and  its  public  buildings  of  far 
more  than  the  usual  importance. 
St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  whose 
present  able  pricipal,  D.  Y.  Corn- 
stock,  is  the   well  known  author  of 


room  possesses  charming  features 
which  it  would  be  well  if  city  libra- 
ries would  imitate.  The  librarian, 
Edward  T.  Fairbanks,  was  for 
twenty-eight    years    pastor    of    the 


-, 
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school  books,  some  time  national 
president  of  the  Schoolmaster's 
Club  of  New  York,  was  founded  in 
1842;  and  in  1872,  through  the  mu- 
nificence of  Sir  Thaddeus  Fair- 
banks, received  the  present  com- 
modious structures  known  as  the 
Academy  and  South   Hall. 

The  first  endowed  free  town 
library  in  Vermont  was  built,  fur- 
nished and  presented  to  St.  Johns- 
bury  in  1871  by  Governor  Horace 
Fairbanks,  son  of  Governor  Erastus 
Fairbanks.  Besides  the  volumes  on 
its  shelves  of  which  the  annual  out- 
put to  its  patrons  averages  about 
twenty-eight   thousand,  the   reading 


South  Church.  To  his  writings  I 
am  principally  indebted  for  fore- 
going statements  in  this  article. 

In  the  Art  Gallery  of  the  Athe- 
naeum are  about  sixty  works  of  art, 
paintings,  marble  and  bronze.  Bier- 
stadt's  Domes  of  the  Yosemite,  has 
the  place  of  honor,  and  with  its 
noble  canvas  covers  the  extreme 
end  as  you  enter  the  gallery.  Other 
artists  represented  are  Brown, 
Cropsey,  Gififord,  Hart,  Whittredge, 
Wood,  Achenbach,  De  Haas,  Hub- 
ner,  Max,  Piot,  Verboeckhoven, 
copies  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  Carlo 
Dolci,  Van  Dyck,  Raphael,  Rem- 
brandt, Andrea  Del  Sarto. 
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The  Fairbanks  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural Science  was  erected  by  Colonel 
Franklin  Fairbanks,  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful structure,  Romanesque  in 
design,  where  are  stored  many  col- 
lections of  a  very  superior  order  in 
natural,  scientific,  ethnological  and 
other  departments,  with  hall,  class 
room  and  varied  facilities  for  study- 


headquarters  of  much  of  the  social 
life  of  the  young  people. 

Probably  no  other  village  of  its 
size  in  New  England  has  given  bet- 
ter and  more  abundant  help  in  na- 
tional affairs.  Henry  C.  Ide,  vice 
governor  of  the  Philippines,  is  a 
most  interesting  personage.  It  was 
while  he  was  chief  justice  at  Samoa 


ON    THE    MAIN     STREET 


ing.  It  is  said  that  the  collection  of 
North  American  birds  is  among  the 
best  in  the  United  States.  Both 
Athenaeum  and  Museum  are  hand- 
somely endowed. 

.  Music  Hall  was  also  a  gift, 
and  Professor  Henry  Fairbanks 
added  the  gift  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  with  gymnasium,  reading 
room,   hall    and    parlors.      It    is    the 


that  he  became  the  friend  of  Steven- 
son, and  it  was  his  daughter,  Annie, 
to  whom  Stevenson  in  legal  terms 
conveyed  his  birthday,  with  such 
whimsical  additions  as  "in  sound 
mind  and  pretty  well,  I  thank  you 
in  body,  I,  the  said  Louis  Steven- 
son, have  attained  an  age  where  O, 
we  never  mention  it,  and  I  have 
now  no  further  use  for  a   birthday 
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of  any  description  ...  have 
transferred  and  do  transfer  all  and 
whole  my  rights  and  privileges  to 
the  thirtieth  day  of  November 
formerly  my  birthday,  now,  here- 
after and  henceforth  the  birthday  of 


ciability  with  true  culture,  in  a 
most  delightful  manner.  Many  of 
its  elder  ladies  received  collegiate 
training  in  the  days  of  Mary  Lyon 
and  the  younger  ones  have  followed 
to  the  modern  colleges. 


THE     FAIRBANKS      MUSEUM     OF     NATURAL     SCIENCE 


the  said  Annie  H.  Ide,  to  have, 
hold  and  exercise  and  enjoy — by  the 
sporting  of  fine  raiment — according 
to  the  manes  of  our  ancestors," 

The  instrument  also  desired  her 
to  add  the  name  of  Louisa  "at  least 
in  private"  to  her  "said  name"  and 
she  was  charged  to  use  said  "birth- 
day with  moderation  and  humanity 
— the  said  birthday  not  being  as 
young  as  it  once  was  and  having 
carried  me  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  since  I  can  remember." 
Signed  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
given  at  the  "Palace  and  Plantation 
known  as  Vailima  in  the  Island  of 
Upolu  Samoa,"  with  seal  and  wit- 
nesses, one  of  them  Lloyd  Os- 
bourne. 

The  society  of  St.  Johnsbury  has 
always  been  charmingly  cosmopoli- 
tan, people  from  over  the  seas  com- 
ing on  visits  to  its  distinguished 
citizens,  and  always  it  combines  so- 


St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  yearly  sends  young 
people  to  Yale,  Harvard,  Dart- 
mouth, Williams  and  Amherst.  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Stone  of  the  Caledonian 
is  an  Amherst  man,  so  is  Principal 
Comstock ;  Dr.  Edward  T.  Fair- 
banks is  of  Yale.  Other  colleges 
have  gotten  several  professors  from 
St.  Johnsbury.  Smith  College  has 
for  its  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture, Charles  D.  Hazen,  and  the 
University  of  Iowa  has  Arthur 
Fairbanks,  and  Pomona  College, 
Frank  P.  Brackett. 

The  Roman's  Club  of  St.  Johns- 
bury has  much  to  its  credit  in  the 
way  of  village  improvement  and 
education.  It  instituted  and  main- 
tained a  summer  school  last  year,  it 
keeps  a  continual  eye  on  the  neat 
sidewalks  and  wholesome  atmos- 
phere, besides  bringing  to  its  plat- 
form exponents  of  the  best  art,  edit- 
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cation  and  music  to  co-operate  with 
the  home  talent  which  is  of  singu- 
larly high  order.  Of  the  lecture  field 
be  it  said  that  its  forty  years  con- 
tinuance has  brought  to  St.  Johns- 
bury  nearly  every  speaker  of  note 
to  be  heard  from  its  platform. 


and  the  United  States,  following  his 
appointment  by  President  Harrison, 
a  commissioner  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  act  with  others 
appointed  by  England  and  Germany 
to  settle  the  disputes  in  Samoa.  In 
March,    1900,    Judge    Ide    was    ap- 


THE    SOUTH    CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCH 


The  career  of  Judge  Ide  is  too 
well  known  to  need  more  than  brief 
mention.  In  1893  he  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  Samoa  by  the  three 
treaty    powers,    England,    Germany 


pointed  by  President  McKinley  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Philip- 
pine Commission  of  which  Judge 
W.  H.  Taft  was  president.  In  1901 
Judge  Ide  was  appointed  Secretary 
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of  Finance  and  Justice,  and  with 
the  office  went  the  responsibility  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  islands, 
and  the  supervising  of  a  system  of 
jurisprudence  suited  to  the  complex 
requirements  of  the  mixed  popula- 
tion. Judge  Ide  is  at  present  Act- 
ing   Governor    of    the     Philippines. 


elected  lieutenant  governor  of  Ver- 
mont, i 

Elisha  May,  Judge  Bates'  part- 
ner^  although  a  man  on  the  unsuc- 
cessful side  of  politics  in  Vermont, 
has  justly  received  recognition  not 
only  as  a  "walking  encyclopedia  of 
legal     facts     and     precedents"     and 
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His  Alma  Mater  was  Dartmouth, 
which  bestowed  on  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  in  1900. 

Hon.  Henry  C.  Bates,  a  man  of 
an  unusually  logical  mind,  began 
his  public  career  by  enlisting  in  the 
4th  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery 
at  the  opening  of  the  war .  He 
afterwards  studied  law  and  prac- 
ticed it  in  a  very  successful  partner- 
ship with  Elisha  May,  Esq.,  until 
his  appointment  to  fill  an  important 
judicial  position  in  the  Philippines, 
which  he  still  continues  to  hold  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  American  people.  Pre- 
vious to  this  appointment  he  repre- 
sented St.  Johnsbury  in  the  general 
assembly  in  1896  and  two  years  was 


wonderful  ability  to  apply  them  in 
the  preparation  of  cases,  but  he  has 
filled  the  varied  offices  of  the  vil- 
lage. He  has  been  state  attorney, 
United  States  bank  examiner  and 
was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
state  auditor  of  accounts  in  1890, 
and  in  1902  for  lieutenant  governor. 
His  clear,  incisive  document  which 
he  prepared  at  the  Democratic  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  of  which  he 
was  chairman  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. Mr.  May  is  a  Mason  of  more 
than  forty  years  standing  and  a 
Knight  Templar  of  Palestine  Com- 
mandery.  His  wife  is  Eunice  Ar- 
nold May,  who  has  been  fifteen 
years  a  member  of  the  St.  Johns- 
bury  school  board  and  a  woman  of 
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most  untisual  attainments,  being  a 
graphic  speaker,  an  ideal  hostess 
and  friend.  She  is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Wfoman's  Glub  and  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Clubs. 

Walter  P.  Smith  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1867,  and  after  completing  his  law 
studies  in  the  Michigan  University 
practiced  law  with  Hon.  Jona- 
than Ross,  which  partnership  con- 
tinued until  the  latter  was  elected 
to  the  bench.  He  has  been 
state's  attorney,  superintendent  of 
schools  and  served  on  important 
committees,  judiciary  and  other- 
wise. He  was  elected  judge  of  pro- 
bate for  Caledonia  county  in  1882 
and  up  to  the  present  time  con- 
tinues to  receive  each  year  the 
unanimous  nomination  of  the  Re- 
publican party.     He  is  a  director  of 


taken  the;  stump  in  national  elec- 
tions, being  a  forcible,  logical  and 
effective  speaker,  and  he  is  favorite 
presiding  officer  on  public  occa- 
sions. His  wife  is  Susan  Holbrook 
Smith,  some  time  president  of  the 
Woman's  Club,  a  member  of  the 
State  and  National  Library  Com- 
mission, besides  an  efficient  worker 
in  the  church  activities. 

Mr.  Charles  Marshall  Stone  in 
1855  bought  the  "St.  Johnsbury 
Caledonian"  of  Albert  G.  Chadwick 
who  established  it  eighteen  years 
earlier  "in  the  interest  of  the  Whig 
party,  the  protection  of  American 
industry,  the  cause  of  temperance 
and  equal  rights,"  and  for  thirty- 
five  years  the  "Caledonian"  was  one 
of  the  best  known  and  ablest  con- 
ducted weeklies  in  New  England. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Gover- 


THE    COURT    HOUSE 


the  First  National  Bank  and  trustee  nor  Erastus  Fairbanks  and  sister  of 
and  vice  president  of  the  Passump-  Governor  Horace  Fairbanks,  who 
sic    Savings    Bank.      He    has    often      survives    her    husband    and    who    is 
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widely  known  as  an  active  church 
worker  and  social  leader.  Mr. 
Stone's  death  occurred  in  1890. 

At   the    death   of    his    father,   the 
management    of    the     "Caledonian" 


"Republican,"  started  in  1885,  incor- 
porated in  1898  with  $10,000  capital 
occupies  ample  quarters  in  the  Re- 
publican building,  is  very  popular 
throughout  northern   Termont,  and 
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passed  to  his  son,  Arthur  F.  Stone, 
an  Amherst  man  of  1885.  He 
was  a  member  of  Beta  Theta  Pi 
fraternity  and,  by  virtue  of  his 
scholarship,  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Through  his  efforts  the  "Caledo- 
nian," always  excellent,  has  become 
the  "ideal  local  newspaper."  He 
has  travelled  much  and  brought  to 
the  varied  industries  of  his  town 
and  state  the  best  energies  of  an 
admirably     equipped     mind.       The 


is  correspondingly  sue-cessful.  Edi- 
torially the  "Republican"  is  frank, 
outspoken  and  a  valuable  advocate 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Wendell  Phillips  Stafford  gradu- 
ated with  the  mark  of  cum  laude 
from  the  law  department  of  Boston 
University  in  1883  ar*d  the  follow- 
ing year  formed  a  partnership  with 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Ide  in  the  firm  of 
Ide  &  Stafford.  After  Judge  Ide  was 
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called  to  Samoa,  Mr.  Stafford  prac- 
ticed alone.  In  1892  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  for  St.  Johnsbury 
on  a  citizen's  ticket,  and  served  that 
body  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary 
committee.  He  was  president  of 
the  Vermont  Bar  Association,  1898- 
1890,  and  the  year  following  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Vermont  and  continued  to 
fill  that  position  by  successive  elec- 
tions until  his  appointment  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  to  a  supreme  judge- 
ship. He  is  an  eloquent  speaker 
and  has  been  called  the  "silver 
tongued  nephew  of  Wendell  Phil- 
lips." He  married  Florence  Goss 
in  1886  and  Judge  Stafford  often 
gracefully  alludes  to  the  help  she 
has  been  to  him.  The  Woman's 
Club  of  St.  Johnsbury  has  num- 
bered her  among  its  most  able 
presidents. 

Jonathan  Ross,  like  so  many  ®f 
St.  Johnsbury's  ablest  men,  fitted 
for  college  at  St.  Johnsbury  Acad- 
emy, and  in  1851  was  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  the  same  class 
with  Senator  Proctor.  He  studied 
law  with  Judge  William  Hebard  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Orange  county 
bar  in  1856.  A  partnership  with  A. 
J.  Willard  of  St.  Johnsbury  was 
formed  which  continued  two  years. 
Later  he  was  associated  with 
Walter  P.  Smith  until  in  1870  he 
was  elected  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Vermont.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  recognized  as  a  leader 
in  tlte  judiciary,  educational  and 
municipal  affairs  of  St.  Johnsbury. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  last  coun- 
cil of  censors  held  in  the  state  in 
i860.  In  1870  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate  and  the  same  year  was 
elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court. 
In  1890  he  was  elected  chief  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  and  held  that 


position  until  1899,  when  he  was 
appointed  United  States  senator  to 
fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Senator  Morrill.  Judge 
Ross  called  national  attention  to 
himself  when  he  presented  his 
able  exposition  of  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  government, 
under  the  constitution,  to  hold 
colonies.  It  was  regarded  at  the 
time  as  the  best  presentation  of 
the  McKinley  position  which  had 
been  made  and  was  a  compendium 
of  citations  fr©m  famous  cases.  It 
was  the  speech  of  his  life  and  it  es- 
tablished his  reputation  as  a  states- 
man and  constitutional  lawyer  and 
helped  very  materially  to  shape  the 
national  policy  in  the  Philippines. 
President  McKinley  said  after- 
wards that  it  was  the  most  enlight- 
ening presentation  he  had  seen.  In 
1900  he  returned  to  his  law  practice 
in  which  he  continued  until  his 
tragic  death,  which  occurred  five 
years  later. 

Judge  Ross  was  twice  married; 
his  first  wife,  Caroline  Carpenter, 
being  the  sister  of  Judge  Alonzo  P. 
Carpenter,  chief  justice  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  who  was  the 
mother  of  eight  children,  five  of 
whom  are  now  living:  Miss  Eliza 
Ross,  a  teacher  in  Overbrook,  Penn- 
sylvania;  Julia,  wife  of  Dr.  Aldrich 
of  Somerville,  Massachusetts ;  Mar- 
tha, wife  of  John  W.  Titcomb  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Dr.  Edward  H.  Ross, 
and  Edith,  wife  of  Charles  G.  Bra- 
ley,  both  of  St.  Johnsbury. 

His  second  wife  was  Miss  Helen 
Daersrett,  a  relative  of  his  first  wife 
and  a  successful  educator.  She  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Woman's 
Club,  an  eloquent  speaker  and 
worker  in  missionary  affairs. 

Hon.    Luke    P.    Poland    was    an- 
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other  distinguished  jurist  of  clear, 
cogent  and  logical  reasoning  pow- 
ers. When  senator  for  Vermont 
and  a  member  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  that  body,  he  introduced 
a  bill  for  the  revision  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1886. 
It  became  a  law  in  June  of  that 
year,  following  substantially  with- 
out amendment  the  form  originally 
given  by  Judge  Poland,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  revision  of 
laws ;  also  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
outrages.  The  evidences  filled  thir- 
teen large  printed  volumes.  The 
exposure  broke  up  the  organization 
and  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
nation.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  investigate  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Credit  Mobilier ;  he 
was  also  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee raised  to  investigate  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Arkansas  and  he  sup- 
ported the  report  of  the  majority  in 
a  few  able  words. 

Judge  Poland  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  distribution  of 
the  sum  raised  under  the  general 
award.  In  the  ten  years  of  his  con- 
gressional life,  no  other  member  of 
either  branch  of  congress  was  so 
intimately  identified  with  so  many 
important  measures.  Eminent  in- 
tellectual ability,  the  quality  of  fair- 
ness and  innate  love  of  justice  made 
him  acceptable  alike  to  republicans 
and  democrats  as  chairman  of  in- 
vestigation committees,  the  result 
of  which  at  that  period  of  our  na- 


tional history  was  likely  to  affect 
the  interests  of  the  two  great  con- 
tracting parties,  because  he  was 
above  mere  partisan  considerations. 

Of  the  pastors  of  the  North 
Church  I  would  like  to  speak  with 
some  particularity  but  I  can  men- 
tion only  three,  Rev.  Albert  H. 
Heath,  D.  D.,  a  man  of  great  piety, 
earnest  living  and  rare  kindliness ; 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Lamson,  D.  D.,  a 
man  of  genuine,  whole-souled  na- 
ture. "There  was  love  in  the  grasp 
of  his  hand  and  in  the  gleam  of  his 
eye."  Dr.  Lamson  died  at  St. 
Johnsbury  as  did  Dr.  Heath,  but 
both  were  widely  known  in  other 
places.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Dr.  Lamson  was  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  he 
was  president  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions.  Rev.  Edward  M.  Chap- 
man, the  latest  pastor  of  the  North 
Church,  published  a  book  called 
"Dynamics  of  Christianity,"  which 
is  highly  regarded  by  the  religious 
press  of  the  country. 

In  a  brief  magazine  article  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  even  men- 
tion the  many  efficient  and  public 
spirited  citizens  who  have  so  earn- 
estly worked  to  make  St.  Johnsbury 
what  it  is.  Without  them,  the  Fair- 
banks industry  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded as  it  has ;  without  the  Fair- 
banks, the  beautiful  village,  would 
have  been  less  beautiful  and  pos- 
sessed fewer  advantages.  These 
facts  are  realized  by  the  many  and 
accepted  as  adequate  explanation  of 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  ideal 
village  of  St.  Johnsbury. 
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